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THREE MAGAZINE PARTS, 
ONE NEWS SHEET. 


HEATERS— 


With Dates of Events. 


OS ANGELES THEATER— 
7 MATINEE Today at 20 

TONIGHT—LAST CHANCE TO SEE T 

HOYT'S GREAIEST 


New Songs—New Music—New Dances, 
same Production’as presented in N:w York City. 
ts now on sale, Prices—2z5:, 50c, 75c, $1 


Ro LOUIS JAMES 


In a Scenic Production of 
Shekespecere’s Grand Tragedy 


LCesdemona A 
$1.00, 


‘C“' NIGHT ONLY— MONDAY, JAN. 3. 
Merriment The famous college comedi 


great cast, a. great production. Seats now on 


Seats now on sale. . 


Prices, 252, 50¢, 75c, $1.00, 


THE BEST OF ALL-- 


A MILK WHITE FLAG. 


A Full Brass Band on the Stage. The 


- 
> 


CM. WOOD. Lessee and Treas. 
H. C. WYATT, Mauager. 


Telephone Main 70. 
SUNDAY NIGHT—By Special Request—SUNDAY NIGHT. 


gee? 


“OTHELLO.” 


Mr. James as Othello; Mr. Kemper as Cassius; Mr. Johnston as lagoy Miss Emerson as 


sale. Prices; 25c, 50, 
‘Telephone Main 70. 


A Night of Fun, Frolic. Music and 
MR. CHAS L DILLON and 


+ THE STANFORD GLEE 
AND MANDOLIN CLUBS 


And MR. FRANK BAUCH RILEY, Mimic and Character Im 


onator. 


Telephone Main 70’ 


URBANK THEATER— 


TONIGHT and 


Matinee Today. evennc. 


The Fopuler SHAW CO. sur Shadows of a 


. Sam T. Shaw, in 


Great City. 


Prices—15e, 25¢. 35¢ and 50c. Order seats by Phone Main 1270. 


Don't forget New Years’ Matinee; prices 10c and 25c. 


RPHEUM— 


Morris's Trained Animals, the Most Wonderful 


Los Angeles’ Society Vaudeville Theater. 
MATINEE---ANY SEAT, Children, 10c; Gallery, 10c. 
Trained Animal S 


how. The 


Marvelous Acrobats, 6--Picchianis Sisters--6 From the Cirque Salamonski, Mos- 


cow, Fussia. The Musical Sensation of Euro 
Phenomenal Virtuoso. Prof. 
Prominent Men. 

~* By Popular Request, Third and Positively Last 


the Vesuviano Quartette. Czita, the 
allando, Modeler in Cla 
Week of Paulinetti and Piqus, Last Week of P 


of Heads of 
epita Delara. 


eek of the Biograph, with new 


series of Animated Views, Frices never changing---Evening, reserved seats, 25c 
and 50c; gallery, 10c, Regular Matinees Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday. Tele- 


Phone Main 14 


A MUSEMENTS— 


With Dates of Events. 


ge FORNIA LIMITE 


VIA SANTA FE ROUTE... 


only, but there is no extra charge 


THIS £FLENDID TRAIN is for first-class travel 
beyond the regular ticket fare, 
Leaves Los Angeies at...... 800 am, Tuesday and Fri 
Leaves Fasadena at.........6:25 am., Tuesday and Frida 
Leaves San ke 


Arrive St. Louis at........7:00 am., Friday and 


Arrive New York at... ...300 
The Dining Cars ate managed by 
Angeles. Ticket Ofiice—200 Spring 


rnardino at... .9:45 am., Tuesday and Friday. 
Arrive Denver at........ 1115 am, Thursday and Sunday. 
Arrive Kansas City at.... 610 p.m, Thursday — a7 mg 
onday. 
Arrive Chicago at........9:43 am, Friday and Monday. 
Arrive Weshington at.... 1:55 am. Saturday and Tuesday 


aad 
Fiarvey and serve breakiast alter leaving Los 


) 


Double Drawing 
Koom Sleeping 
Cars, Dinin< 
Car. Buffet smok 
ine Car for 


Kite-Shaped Track—Done IN A DAY. 


EVERY TUESDAY 


In addition to the regular service the Santa Fe will run a special express around the ° 


Kite-shaped track, taking in Redlands, Riverside and all the beauties of Santa Ana 
Canyon. 

Leaving Los Angeles 9:00 a.m. Arrive Los Angeles 6 25 

Pasadena 9:25 a.m. Returning Arrive 6:50 


This Train Will Carry the OBSERVATION CAR. 


Alford'ng a pleasaat o 


e. See ckout it at 200 Spring stgeet. 


unity of seeing ail the interesting points of this famous 


\\ JIA SOUTHERN PACIFIG— 


Sumset Limited... 


STEAM HEATED, GAS LIGHTED, VESTIBULED. 


--+-Runs Solid Los Angeles to St. Louis and 


Chicago. Dining-car meals a la 
carte. Ladies’ parlor and com- 
partment cars- maids in at- 
tendance. Composite buffet 


r. St. 


Ly. Los Augeles lv:30 a m. “Tuesday and Friday. 

A Louls 7:33a.m.. Frilav ani Monday. 

Ar. Chicago4p.in, Friday and Moatav. 

Ar. Washington 1:47 p.m. Saturday and Tuesday. 
Ar. New York 3:53 p.m. Saturd:y and Tuesuay. 


cars with bath and barber—the only California train containing these features. 
El Paso to 
eens 


Sunset Limited Anmex 


via 


on and New York 
and Piedmont 


Ne 
Air Line. Continuous erage service and through Souble drawing-room sleeping 


cars San Francisco to New 


Ar. New Orieans7: 5am, Friday and Mondav. 
Ar. Wastington 9:25 p.m... Saturday and Tuesday. | 
Ar. New York 6.2: a m.. Sunday and Wednesday. | 


leans. Sleeping cars carried on Sunset Limited west 
of El Paso. Through sleeping 
cars New Orleans to New 
Los Angeles Ticket Office— 
229 SC 


ork. 
1H SPRING ST, 


ARNIVAL OF ROSES 
AND ATHLETIC TO 


URNAMENT. 
Special passenger trains to PASADENA and Athjetic Park via popular 
| terminal Railway on New Year’s Day. 


Will leave First-street station 8:20, 9, 9:30, 10, 10:30 am., 
12:5 p.m, 2 passing Downey-avenue stetion 7 min- 
utes later’ Returning trains will leave Pasadena at 10:4) 
@ My 12 my 115, 2:30, 4535, 515, 5:50 pm. Trains be- 

‘tween Pasadena end Athletic Park every 15 minutes. 
Take Boyie Heights, Downey avenue or the University 
and Daly-street car lines for Terminal station, 


The Terminal Railway 
ofiers the quickest and 
Best 
Nost Convenient Stations 
First-class Equipment, 
Ample Accommodations, 


Rou'e to Pasadena, 


7130 pm. irom Los Angeles, and 10 a.m, 1215 p.m, 3:58 


Py 
Return after concert in evening. 


Four trains to Mt Lowe and return on New Year's pte 10:30 a.m. 3:25 | asa 
na. 


pm. from Pasa 


PECIAL PASADENA TRAINS TODAY— . 
via Southern Pacific. 


“Leave Arcade Depot—3:20, 9:25, 10:00, 10:20, 11:45 A.M.: 1.15, 8:50, 5:20, 6:15 P.M. 
Returning, leave Pasadena—7:20, 8:00, 8:30, 9:30, 10:30, 11:3) A.M.; 12:3). 1:10, 2:30, 4:30 P.M. 


Time, Twenty [linutes. 


Seats for Everyone. 


Take Trias at Arcade, First Street or Commercial Street Stations. 


TAXCURSION—MT. LOWE RAILWAY-— 


AND TCURNAMENT OF ROSES— AT PASADENA—NEW YEAR'S DAY 
rom ngeles [cr entire d tri t 
31.70. Parties to go to Pessdena, Lowe: 


Echo Mountain and Alpine Tavern, are. adv 
leavicg First-s'reet Depot at 8:20, 9:00. 9:30. 10:00, 


10:30 
and take s; ec 


‘lerminal train, leaving Pasadena 15 
depo, arti at Echo Mountain in time .or dinner. 
service In eddition to above the following Terminal F ailwa 
rect cornecticns with M: Lowe Ry. Leave Los Angeles 
pm Special train returning in the evening. Otlhce; 
Teicphone Main 960. Remember Sunday is the last day at 


d to take the Terminal R 
@m, stopover at Pasadena 
minutes efter parade 
Seats for 


visit 
‘way trains 

passes 
everyb.dy and quick 
welds wi 
O am, 12:15 and 3:45 


214 South Street 
this low 


GRICU LTURAL PARK—r. D. BLACK, Lessee and Manager. 


WARES AND HOUNDS 


TWO DAYS’ CONTINUOUS COURSING. 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: New Y 

bicycle, at 4 pm. Sunday-—Grand balioon ascension, 

Ladies free. Music by Seventh Regiment Band T 


ak 
minutes to Park. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY AND SUNDAY. 


commencing at 10:30 a.m. each day. 
ear's Day—Five-mile race between horse and 
afternoon. Admission 


25c. 
n-street cars—only 17 


| ters 
| There were.a series of conferences 


HAS THE 


That's What's the Matter 
With Hanna, 


Aitrns the Tide as Soon as He 


Reaches Columbus, 


Developments Yesterday Favored 
His Candidacy. 


The Senator Takes Charge of His 


Own Campaign — Opposition So |. 


Small That Republicans at Large 
Wonder Where it is At. 


[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 


COLUMBUS (0O.,) Dec. 31.—Nearly 
all of the members-elect of the Legisla- 


ture have arrived in the city tonight, 


and the Senatorial skirmish is at its 
height. Not since the Senatorial elec- 
tion of six years ago, when the Sher- 
man-Foraker contest was on, have 
there been so many politicians in the 
city at one time. Many have come 
merely out of curiosity, but a large 
number are here to take active part in 
the contest. To the Republicans at 
large, the situation is inexplicable. 
The anti-Hanna Republicans ectually 
in evidence are co few in numbers that 
the uninitiated can scarcely compre- 
hend why there should be such a strug~ 
gle. 


of the opposition to Senator Hanna, to- 
day assumed personal charge of the 
anti-Hanna headquarters at the Grand 


Southern Hotel, and a small army of, 


workers, mostly appointees of Gov. 
Bushnell in the State departments and 
State institutions, besieged the rooms. 

The activity at the Hanna headquar- 
ters at the three leading hotels was 
even more formidable. The develop- 
ments of the day were decidedly favor- 
able to Hanna, on the surface’at least. 
The arrival of Hanma on the scene dur- 


ing the afternoon seemed to turn the 


tide slightly in his favor. His arrival 
was a surprise to those not in touch 
with the managers of Hanna’s inter- 
ests, as he was not expected, according 
to previous announcements, until Sun- 


| day, and this change of programme was | 


construed by some to indicate ‘that 
Hanna’s managers considered the sit- 
uation desperate, but there was noth- 


ing to indicate that this surmice was , 


well grounded. On the contrary, Maj. 
Dick and his workers at the Hanna 
headquarters were in the most cheeriul 
spirits and tock a more hopeful view 
of the situation than yesterday. 

There was some rejoicing over the 
public declarations of Representatives 
Redkey of Highland county and Smith 
of Delaware county, that they wou!ld 
vote for Hanna. Both of these had 
been claimed by the opposition. Red- 
key comes from a county. where it 
was expected the majority of his party 
would indorse his stand against 
Hanna. Representative Smith had a 
bt! of words with Kurtz, as a result 
of his desertion from the anti-Hanna 
ranks. 

Representatives Mason and Brambley 
of Cuyahoga now stand practically 
alone in their open opposition to Hanna, 
although they do not represent the 
strength -of the amnti-Hanna Repub- 
licans. The others have, up to this 
lime, kept under cover. Representative 
Mason is the avowed candidate of 
Kurtz for Speaker in opposition § to 
Boxwell. 

In response to an inquiry as to what 
a nee of the situation, Hanna 


“The contest between the Republican 
and Democratic parties was settled by 
the people at the polls last Novernber. 
The verdict was in favor of the Re- 
publicans, and since then I have not 
said anything or given any good reason 
why the verdict should be changed. 
The Toledo convention recommended 
the whole State ticket, and indorsed 
the administration of Pres'dent Me- 
Kinley and Gov. Bushnell. The plat- 
form was adopted by the State con- 
vention by unanimous vote. It con- 
tained an indorsement of my candidacy 
for the United States Senate, and so 
far as the party could do in the State 
convention it was committed to my 
election to the high office to which TI 
aspire. 

“I know of no reason why there 
should be any change in the programme 
adopted at Toledo, and having fa‘th in 
the loyalty and patriotism of the Re- 
publicans of Ohio, I have no reason 
to doubt the fulfillment of the pledges 
made to the people. I will merely 
state that I am confident that the at- 
tempt to defeat the will of the party 
will not be successful.” 

.Rumors of all sorts were current to- 
night regarding the attitude of the 
Democrats in.the Senatorial matter. 
Nearly all the Democratic members- 
elect arrived this afternoon and even- 
‘ng in response to telegrams sent out 
‘ast night, and there was great activ- 
ity around the anti-Hanna headquar- 
at the Great Southern Hotel. 


between Kurtz and the Democrats led 
Allen O. Meyers, Lew Barnard of Cin- 
cinnati and James Ross ‘of this city. 
Heretofore it has been understood 
these men would receive only a por- 
tion of the offices in the organization 
of the Legislature in consideration of’ 
a fusion to defeat Hanna. Now it is 
claimed the Democrats will not be 
satisfied with such spoils..The latest 
story is that they demand appointive 
offices under Gov. Bushnell, and also 
an agreement to assist in the election 
of a Democratic Secretary of State 
next fall. This story seems preposter- 
ous, but it was.vouched for by men 
who claimed. to have information of a 
reliable mature to that effect. The 
story was denied at the anti-Hanna 
- It is claime y some that 
mands of the Democrats 
so unreasonable that Kurtz wou!d. 
have to abandon the idea of a fusion. 
In this event his only hope would be in 
creating a deadlock by _ securing 
enough votes against Hanna to’ pre- 
vent his securing a majority. ‘The 
Hanna people say they will meet this 
contingency by appealing to. public 
sentiment. The settlement aroused by 
the contest is already becoming bitter, 
and especially in this city..The ac- 
tivity of Gov. Bushnell’s employés and 
the Governor’s acquaintances in the 
effort to defeat Hanna is directing 


~ 


= 


Charles S. Kurtz, who is the leader | 


‘ 


BS 
criticism against him rather than 
against Kurtz. 
Fears are entertained tonight by 
the general committee on arrange- 
ments for the inauguration of . Gov. 
Bushnell that the public demnionstra- 
tion would have to be abandoned un- 
less the Governor came forward to 
Stay the sentiment. The work of the 
committee has been seriously hampered 
by the feeling aroused in the last day 
or two. The Republican Glee Club is 
said to have called a meeting to con- 
sider the matter of rescinding its de- 
cision to take part in the ceremonies, 
The candidates of the opposition to 
Senator Hanna are Gov. Bustnell for 
the full term and Mayor McKisson of 
Cleveland for the short term. Mayor 
McKisson is here tonight. A confer- 
ence of the opposition was he'd, to 
which the following were admitted: 
Allen O. Meyer, Allen W. Thurman, 
Louis Bernard, A. D. Coffner, DeWitt 
C. Jones, Democrats: A. S. Bushn‘ll, 
Charles T. Kurtz, Ed West, Chares 
Herrish, J. P. Bliss, Representatives 
Bramley and Mason, anti-Hanna Re- 
publicans. Kurtz spoke for the anti- 
Hanna Republicans, and assured his 
Democratic confreres that he had 
pledges from twenty. of the seventy- 
five Republican members of the-Leg- 
islature that they would vote with the 
Democrats against Senator Hanna 
HANNA TO TAKE CHARGE. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 
CLEVELAND (0.,) Dec. 31.--Sena- 
tor M. A. Hanna left for Columbus 
this morning to take personal charge 
| of his Senatorial campaign. He was 
accompanied to the capital by Hon. 
| Sylvester Everett, chairman of the Re- 
publican County Committee, and Judge 
. Dellerbaugh of the Common Pleas 
Court. Just before leaving, Everett 
and Dellerbaugh held a conference with 
State Senator Vernon Burke, one of 
the Republican members of the Leg- 
islature, who, it is alleged, will 6ppose 
Hanna in his candidacy for re#lection. 
What the result of the conference was, 
if any; could not be learned. 
TO CREATE A DEADLOCK. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPOUT.] 
COLUMBUS (0.,) Dec. 31.—Kurtz’s 
purpose is to create a Senator‘al dead- 
lock, and combine with the Democrats 


to defeat Hanna for United States 
Senator. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


S| 


‘| JAN 


PAID BY WELSH FOUNDERS FOR 
AMERICAN IRON ORE. 


Four Million Tons of the Mesaba 
Product Ordered Through a 
Pittsburgh Agent at London. 
His Commission Amounts to 
Half a Million Dollars. 


[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] | 

PITTSBURGH, Dec. 31.—One of the 
largest deals/in Ores evér consum- 
mated in this or any other country has 
just been closed by James W. Miller of 
| Pittsburgh at London, with the Cardiff 
Founders’ Company, limited. Coal and 
Coke of this city today gives the fol- 
lowing particulars of the deal: 

“Ship us at the earliest possible mo- 
ment 4,000,000 tons of 64-per-cent. Me- 
saba’iron ore f.o.b. docks at Cardiff.” 
Such was the order received and ac- 
cepted by the ore firm of Warner, Stu- 
art & Co. of Cleveland, O., for more 
than $20,000,000 worth of goods, in 
which this firm deals. The price agreed 
upon was $5.15 per ton delivercd on the 
docks at Cardiff. Mr. Miller’s commis- 
sion on the sale amounts to $500,000. 

It is stated in Cleveland that. War- 
ner, Stuart & Co. are negotiating with 
Cramps for the construction of ocean- 
going whalebacks to carry the ore di- 
eal water through the Welland 

anal. 


SALVADOR’S REVOLUTION. 


Provoked Partially by a Cut in Of- 
ficial Salaries. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 
NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—Advic®s from 
San Salvador, Salvador, have for some 
time reflected a eritical condition of 
public opinion, but there has been no 
indication that it was so serious as to 


make necessary the presence of a 
United States warship at La Libertad. 
Discontent in Salvador has been stead- 
ily spreading since President Guiter- 
rez sent a special envoy to Guatemala 
to make an apology for the invasion 
of Guatemala by José [yeon Cast llo 
and his followers during the recent 
revolution. 4 

In the event of an uprising in Sal- 
vador, the prime mover will probably 
be Gen. Tomas Regalado, who bitterly 
opposed the rule of Guiterrez, and who 
is regarded as a candidate for the 
Presidency next term. Gen. Regalado 
was dismissed from the army of Sal- 
vador for aiding Gen. Castillo to cross 
the frontier into Guatemala and cap- 
ture, Chiquimuta, 

Another cause for discontent is that 
owing to the depleted condition of tle 
treasury, the’ President has been com- 
| pelled to susperid many sinecure offices 
and place certain officers on half pay. 
These have becOme enemies of the 
, government, and have joined the op- 
position. Revolution now will mean 
ruin to Salvador’s hope of securing a 
loan of £500,000 gold to establish the 
gold standard. Such a change could 
not be if there should be an uprising 
It is not thought likely that former 
President arlos Ezeta taking 
part in the agitation against the grcv- 
ernment. He is considered politically 
dead. Gen. Regalado was one of his 
principal commanders in the former 
rebellion. 


NEW YEAR HONORS. 


Prof. D’Arcy Thompson is Given an 
Order for the Bath. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.} 
LONDON, Dec. 31—[By Atlantic 
Cable.] The New Year honors are an 
earldom for Baron Halsbury, the Lord 
Ohancellor: erages. for Sir William 
Walace Hozier of Lanardshire and 


har, M.P.: baronetcles for Sir Saul 
| Samuel, the ageft-general of New 
South Wales in London, and Sir Frede- 
rick Wi senior partmer of tte 
firm of igan & Co., and John Wil- 
ams MacClure, M.P., and knightsge 
for the Hon. G. W. Burton, Chief Jus- 
tice of Ontario. 

‘The persons honored with the order 
of Companion of the Bath include 
Prof. D’Arcy ‘Thompson, the seal ex- 
pert of the British Foreign Office. J. 
MacLeavy Brown, the British con- 
sular agent at Seoul, is made a com- 


St. George. 
Thomas Lipton, the provision ‘mer- 
} chant, was knighted. 


Gov. Culberse 


soir today 

himself a candidate f 

States Senate 
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| Frazier’s appea 


Sir Horace Brand Townsend-Farqu-. 


panion of the Order of St: Michael and 
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Tsung-Li-Yamen fas Its 
Back Up. 


Evacuation of Kiaochau by 
Germany Demanded. 


Britain is Exerting Pressure 
Upon Peking. 


Special French Military Mission to 
Start for China—German Cruiser 
Arrives at Kiaochau Bay—Brit- 
ish Loan May not Be Procured. 


[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 


LONDON, Jan. 1.—[By Atlantic Ca- 
ble.] According to a special from 
Shanghai a sudden stiffening has taken 
‘place in the attitude of the Tsung-Li- 
Yamen toward Germany, resulting in 
a demand for the evacuation of Kiao- 
chau and leading to the belief that 
Great Britain is bringing pressure to 
bear upon Peking. 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg says 
that. on Thursday Emperor Nicho!las 
granted an audience to the Chinese 
Minister Yang Yu, who handed the 
Czar a personal letter from the Em- 
peror of China. It is reported that the 
conversation turned on the proposed 
Chinese loan. 

The St. Petersburg Herald announces 
that some Russian vessels have left 
Port Arthur and gone into the harbor 
of Ta-Lien-Wan with China’s consent, 
the harbor at Port Arthur being too 
small for the movement of the Russian 
vessels. 

DOING THE BEST THEY CAN. 

[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT. ] 

PEKING, Dec. 31.—Advices just re- 
ceived from Seoul, the capital of Ko- 
rea, say that a compromise has _ been 
effected by an agreement according to 


customs agent, and M. Alexieffii, the 
Russian agent, to make room for 
whom Brown was removed, will work 
| the Korean customs together. The 
Dritien Warships which were present at 
*Chemulpo, Seoul, are there in order to 
give moral support to Brown. 
CHINA HAS OBJECTIONS. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT. REPORT. ] 

PEKING, Dec. 
ous of obtaining a British loan, the 
Chinese government refuses to agree to 
a foreign control of the internal reve- 
nue, either immediate or in case of de- 
fault. -Li Hung Chang, however, is 
disposed to favor the control of the in- 
ternal revenue in case of default. In 
the event of a loan not being procura- 
ble, China will nut pay her war indem- 
nity until 1902, in accordance with one 
of the provisions of the treaty of 
Simoneseki.. The final decieion is post- 
poned until after the holidays. 

Further German missionary trouble 
is reported from Chantung province. 
It will possibly delay and complicate 
the negotiations.. 

FRANCE TO BE READY. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 

LONDON, Dec. 
patch from Paris says that M. Roume, 
head of the Asiatic Department of 
the French Colonial Office, starts on @ 


31.—Although desir- | 


“which J..McLeavy Brown, the British 


ganization of the association has b en 


TEN CENTS 


secret mission to China Sunday, in | 
eonnection with the crisis in the Far. 
East. The dispatch adds that a spe- 
cial military mission will also start. 
for China shortty. - 4 


[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 


NAVY-YARD ACTIVITY. | 


LONDON, Dec. 31.—A dispatch from ; 
Hongkong to the Times says there is— 
the greatest activity in the navy yards. 
there, while profound secrecy is main- 
tuined. The movements of the British 
fleet’ and .its whereabouts are not 
known at Hongkong. The cruiser 
Grafton, having taken on supplies of 
coal and ammunition, leaves today 
(Friday.) 

KAISERIN AUGUSTAAT KIAOCHAU 
[ASSUCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 

BERLIN, Dec. 31.—The German 
first-class cruiser Kaiserin Augusta 
arrived yesterday at Kiaochau Bay. 


RAILROAD AFFAIRS. 


Effort to Revive the Oid Transcon- | 
tinental Passenger Association. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 

CHICAGO, Dec. 31.—Another effort | 
is to be made in the near future to 
reorganize th¢ old Transcontinental 

Passenger Association. The longer 

the roads work without an association, 

the more urgent do they feel the need | 
of one, and the demoralization of rates 
in transcontinental traffic has been so 
great during the most of the year that 
the roads declare that they have lust 
much revenue, which might have been 
saved if they had been working under 

a strong traffic agreement. 

The principal obstacle to the reor- 


the position taken by the Union Pa- 
cific, which has by its refusal to join 
any passenger association caused more 
trouble to the transcontinental lines 
than it has to those of the Western 
Passenger Association... Most of the 
passenger men who favor the reorgan- 
ization of the association are now of 
the. opinion that they will have little 
trouble in induciag the Union Pacific 
to become a member, and it is likely 
that a meeting of all the transconti- 
nental roads will be called for this city 
sonte; time in January. 

A meeting of the western lines was 
held ‘today for the purpose of doirg 
away with the. .homeseekers’ excur- 
sions, which, it Is said, have been a 
demoralizer of winter ‘tourist rates. 
The same old straw was thrashed over 
again with the same old result, and 
the excursions will be continued for 
the remainder of the winter. It is 
probable, however, that they will be 
confined to the first three months of 
the year. 


GOV. LOWNDES SPEAKS. 
Will not Use His Office to Secure a 


~ — 


Senatorship. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 


BALTIMORE, December 31.~—Gov. 
Lowndes has withdrawn the 
Senatorial ecantest. (He says: ‘““The de- 


cision I have reached after considering 


| 
| 
! 


— 


the circumstances surrounding my 
nomination by the Republican party 
for the office I now hold and the cir- 
cumstances under which I was elected, . 
I shall not conceal the fact that I have 
an ambition to represent my State in 
the Senate of the United States and I 
have so publicly expressed inyself. But 
[ wish it distinctly understood that it 
was never my intention, as has been 
insinuated, to use my office as Gover- 
nor of the State in the manner which 
has been attributed to me. I believe 
that if I desired to use the patronase 
of my office to make myself the fena- 
tor from Maryland, could be done, 
I think those who me feel that, 
desire to be 
Senator from Maryland by the prosti- 
tution ef the office -I hold for my per- 
sonal advancement, I would resign it 
tomorrow and never agiain jenter public 


life.” 


31.—A special dis- 


Gov. Lowndes was asKed what his 
ideas were regarding the 
situation and what would be the effect 
of his withdrawak He said: 
McComas has 4 strong following. He 
has eminent qvwalifications for repre- 
senting Maryland in the Senate.” 


SUMMARYS. 


Commercial report (night,) recei 
Associated Press day report, rec 


General Associated Press night report. received since dark yesterday... 67 


The whole equivatent to about 29 columas. 


Points of the Hews in Today's Times, 


Revelations of crooked work in -.a 


A woman's strange hallucinations.... 
Railroad consolidation 
confession in the Sparks case....Capt. 


! 


rival of Mongolian pheasants....The 
tale of an adopted rooster....Pro- 
gramme of today’s sports....Jury re- 
fuses .to convict Chinese gamblers.... 
Pitroff family troubles settled. 
Southern Calltornia—Page 15. 


Freezell’s 


for the poor....Ar-— 


his 
Governor aspires'to succeed 


Riverside boy horribly mangled by a. 


train....Pasadena in readiness for the 
floral parade....New trial for the 
rights at Sauta <Ana....San Diego's 


garbage crematory  rejétted....Last 
meeting of Ventura’s old Board of 
Trustees....Peculiar thieves at Red- 


lands. 
Financial and Commercial—Page 11. 


New York stock markets very dull. cers. 


British consuls advance a-fraction...Ol 

sales at Oil City....Exports and im- 
| ports....Wheat quotations .at Liver- 
| pool....Petroloum, silver, lead and cop- 
| per....Holiday market in wheat at 
Chicago.....San Francisco mining 
shares....New York stocks end bonds. 
Uy Cable—Pages 

Cuban conspirators calight and 
placed in*Moro Castle....France sends 
a secret commissioner to China.... 
Glasgow ship yards post lockout no- 
tices....Sudden stiffening takes place 
in the. Tsung-li-yamen’s attitude. — 
At Large—Pages 1, 2, 3. 


tamooga, London, Berlin, Weshingtvon, 


| cisco, Chicago and other places, 


— 


Genernl Enstern—Pages 1, 2. 3. 
Mr. Dingley reports -a_ steadily in- 


murder case....Board of Public Works | creasing révenue....Reduction in wages 
dcdges the Downey-avenue 4d fficulty. general in the New England cotton . 


mills....Suspected filibuster libeled and 


officers to be tried—Gomez firm in re- 
fusing autonomy....Salvador’s revolu- 
tion....Increase in world’s gold .out- 
puts...Choynski will not meet McCoy. 
Carman narrowly escapes rough treat- 


Senatorial | 
'an atoll, 
“Judge | 


HAULED DOWN: 


Mexican Gunboat Strikes 
Qld Glory. 

Buzzard and Snake Run Up in 
‘Tts Place. 


High-handed Proceedings in the 


Pacific. 


Clipperton Island, Where an Amert- 
can Guano Company Was at 
Work, Seized by the Mexican 

Government. 


[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 

SAN DIEGO, Dec. 31.—The steamer 
Albion arrived today from a month’s 
cruise down the coast, and -her passen- 
gers tell of a rather high-handed pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Mexican 
gunboat Democrata, being no less than 
the hauling down of the Stars and- 
Stripes by an armed force landed for 
that purpose, and.in spite of the pro- 
tests of the men there employed, and 
the raising of the Mexican flag. The 
story told is follows: 

“Our trip down the coast as far as 


+ Santo Domingo was void of any page 
ticular incident.,” said Roscoe Howard, 


one of the passengers. “On our re 
turn we took on a sailor at Acapulco, 
and from him I learned that he hag 


been brought to that port by the Mexti- — 


can gunboat Democrata, from Clippers 
ton Island. He, with two other men, 
had been employed by a guano come 
pany to take charge of about 4000 tons 
of guano that was stored in the ware- 
houses on the island, and when they 
were landed there some nine months 
ago, they hoisted the American flag, 
and had notified the Secretary ot 
State of their action. 

“On December 14 thé Democraty 
dropped anchor a short distance from 
the island, and sent a boat’s crew of 
marines to the island, but on attempte 
ing to land the boat was dashed 
against a coral reef and suffered cons 
siderable damage. Finally the ma- 
rines were landed, and after an offi- 
cial ceremony, the Stars and Stripes 
were hauled down from the flagpole 
‘that had. been erected by the Ameri- 
cans, and in its place the Mexican 
flag was hoisted. Having taken fore 
mal possession of the island, the ma- 
rines withdrew and notified the man 
who remained on the island not to ale 
low any one to take away the guano 
under penalty of violating the Mexi- 
can laws. 

“The island is about eight hundred 
miles off the main coast, almost que 
west of Acapulco, and ts is known as 
or coral reef. It is about 
four miles in circumference, with a 
large lake in the center. Two palm 
trees constitute the sole vegetation on 
the island, which is made the home of 
millions of sea fowl. Thousands of 
tons of the richest guano is to be 
gathered on the island, and this répre- 
sents its sole worth, apart from the 
value of the coral. When the marines 


- landed to take possession of the island 
in behalf of Mexico, they were fully 


“No. of Separate - No. of 

Dispatches. Words. 

10.190 

since dar yesterday. ............ 30 4,500 
be-ore | Gack yesterday 78 10,5C0 
175 25,190 | 


armed, and prepared to do ba‘tle with 
whatever resistance might be offered.” 
THE MEXICAN VERSION. 
{ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT NEVPORT.] 

CITY OF MEXICO, Dec. 31.—Official 
intelligence received from Mazatlan 
shows that when the Mexican gunboat 
El Democrata arrived at Clipperton 
Island, west of Acapulco, it was found 
that a party of Americans had ratsed 
the American flag, and had coolly ap- 
propriated all the guano beds which 
they were operating. They had builé 
houses and permanently. esiablished 
thvemselves. The Democrata had a very 
stormy passage, and found the island 
of very difficult access, and a boatived 


- of marines was upset in going througn 


ment at Chicago....Leiter’s big wheat 
_deal closed....Hanna takes charge of 


campaign....Téxas’s 
Senator 
Mills....Overman Wheel Comp ny ex- 
pects to resume next week....CrankAat | 


Senatorial 


the White House....Greater New York . 
celebrates its ele vetion....Heavy snow- 


storms in Pennsylvania... Rig 


country made 


Denver, Santa Fé, N. M,; San Fran-/ admission’ of 


ship- 
mént of silver for Europe....One of the: 
largest ore shipments made in any 
from fYittsburgh.... 
Greater’ New York and its new offi- 


v 


‘Pacific Coust—Pages 1, 3. 
Mexicans haul down the American 


flag on Clipperton Island....Another | 


futile effort to save Durrant.... 


Steamer runs ashote in'a fog....Girl 
. | at the Metropolitan Hotel by J. Fo 
acquitted of- murder at Oakland.... . 


Toughs céntrol a ‘ship....Novel con- 
Struction on the Valley 
women drops dead at mass at Oak- 
land....Interna tional 
architecture for the California College 
buildings....Santa Cruz bonds in liti- 
gation....Fire at  Petaluma....Some 


act....British Columbia salmon pack.,. 
Chroniele gives. interesting’ crop sta- 


tistics....Canadians object to the free 
American expedition 
goods into the Kiondike, 


road....Old | 


competition in| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


‘made, 
doubtedly 


the surf, the men losing their rifles 
and swords. They saved themselves 
by ‘swimming, and a Mexican flag was 
carried ashore by Julian Santos, @ 
stoker of the gunboat, who ran the 
risk of being devoured by sharks that 
abound in those waters. 

Capt. Genesta ordered the American 
flag hauled down, and the Mexican 
flag raised, there being little protest 
on the part of the Americans repre- 
senting a guano exploring company, 
This formality having been accome 
plished, the gunboat returned to Mazate- 
lan. 

There are about twenty thourand tongs 
of guano on the island, valued at 
$300,000 in gold. Representations show- 
ing that the action of the guano com.- 
pany is one of mere usurpation will be 
as Clipperton Island is 
in Mexican 
though..pot settled by Mexicans. There 


has-been no excitement: over the niat. 


ter. 


Monetary Commission Dined. 
NEW YORK, Dec. 
mentary dinner was given last night 


Peabody of this city to the members 
of the Indianapolis Monetary Commis. 
sion. This commission was ar 
by the convention of business men 

(ndianapolis to investigate the finane 
cial system of the country, and to pree 
pare a Scheme of reform to be sube 
mitted to Congress. It is said that 
the plan of Secretary Gage was d's- 
cussed and In’ the man approved. & 


. A. Garrett of California was among 
long shots win at Ingleside.,..Supreme 


| Court passes on.the Whittier School 
Dispatches were glso repeived from 


Indianapolis, New York, Vienna, Chat- | 


the , guests, 


Posted Lockout Notices. 


GLASGOW, Dee. 31.—The Fairchitd 
ship yards, which have hitherto hel@ 


aloot frém the Employers’ Federation, ‘ 


have posted lockout notices, which be- 
come effective January 14. 
Scotch yards will follow sult, 


territory, | 


31.—A compli- 
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fos Ungeles Daily Times. 


MATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1098, 


WEYLER DOES NOT ANSWER 
SPANISH REQUIREMENTS. 


Yet the Imparctal Thinks the Gov- 
ernment Should not Have Held 
Up His Protest. 


_ | 
A GATHERING AT ROBLEDO’S. 


ILL RESULTS LIKELY TO FOLLOW 
THEIR CONFERENCE. 


& 


Officers of a Suspected Filibuster to 
Be Tried—Red Cross Society May 
Be Given Relief Work—The 
Autonomy Cabinet. 


[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 

MADRID, Dec. 31.—[By Atlantic Ca- 
ble.] The Imparcial calls upon the 
government to “repel every action of 
‘the United States savoring of inter- 
vention in Cuba,” and adds: “There 

exists a widespread sentiment against 
fhe conduct of the United States, but 
we do not think Gen. Weyler is the 
most acceptable exponent thereof.” 

Continuing, the Imparcial criticises 
the government for stopping telegrams 
_yeferring to the general's protest to 
the Queen Regent against the word- 
ing of President McKinley’s message to 
Congress, and expresses the opinion 
that it would have been to the gov- 
ernment’s interest not to hinder its 
publication. 

The Tiempo is of the opinion that 
Gen. Weyler’s protest demonstrates 
lack of discipline in the Spanish army. 
Gen. Weyler and other generals will 
be guests of Sefior Robledo. tonight. 
The newspapers comment on this, and 
hint. at possible ill results. 

TWO NAMES DIFFERENT. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 31.—The Span- 
ish Minister received a dispatch from 
Havana this afternoon, giving the list 
of the new Cabinet. It is the same 
as the foregoing, except that the offi- 
cial announcement places Sefior Rod- 
riguez as Minister of Commerce; and 
Eduardo Dolz as Minister of Public 

Works and Telegraphs. 

CUBAN TOBACCO. 

[ASSOCIATED PRESS. NIGHT REPORT.] 

. NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—The steamer 
Concho, which arrived today from 
Hayti, brought 968 bales of Cuban to- 
bacco. 


CONSPIRATORS CAUGHT, 


The Leadtrs Now Languish in Moro 
Castle, 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 

HAVANA, Dec. 30, (wired from Key 
West, Fla., Dec. 31.)—Details have 
been received from Spanish sources of 
a conspiracy against Spanish rule, said 
to have been discovered in the province 
of Pinar del Rio. It is narrated that 
1500 men employed in the field of Clay, 
Brock & Co., tobacco-growers, who 
had been disarmed, conspired to join 
the insurgents. Their leaders have 
been impriseneé in Moro Castle. 

On Christmas night there were riots, 
eimilar to those that occurred at Ha- 
vana, in Matanzas and other towns. 
The demonstrations were intended asa 
protest against autonomy. At Matan- 

gas crowds cheered for the United 
rag President McKinley and annex- 

ation. 
A letter from an important insurgent 
‘chief says that about one hundred and 
fifty thousand insurgents and concen- 
trados have died in Western Cuba. He 
also expresses regret at the suffering 
endured by the insurgents in the field. 
Dr. Delfin calls attention, in the 
Diario de la Marina, to the necessity 
of sending abvut fifty physicians into 
the interior of the island, provided with 
medicine chests. This step, he says, is 
to save from certain death innumerable 
human beings who are dying of hunger 
and neglect. He adds that more than 
five hundred persons, mostly children 
and women, have died of famine in the 
fields. It is not advisable, the Spanish 
gay, to intrust the distribution of food 
and money to the concentrados. Be- 
side the pangs of famine, the recon- 
centrados are suffering from smallpox, 
dysentery, malaria, etc., which threaten 
extermination.. Therefore Dr. Delfin 
says it is necessary to send medicines 
with the food and physicians. 
It is reported that an important en- 
gagement occurred last Monday in the 
Mulatto Mountains, province of Pinar 
del Rio, and that largé numbers were 
killed on both sides. One prominent 
_ insurgent was captured and brought to 

where he is imprisoned incom- 
m Oo, 


NEW CUBAN CABINET. 


Scheme of Autonomy to Go into 
Effect Today. 

. [ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 

HAVANA, Dec. 31—[By Central 
American Cable.] Capt.-Gen. Blanco 
last night signed the appointments of 
the president of the council and the five 
secretaries. The name of Eduardo 
Dolz was substituted for that of Sefior 
Mablard as Minister of Commerce. The 
following constitute the newly-elected 
Cabinet of Cuba under the recently- 
instituted scheme of autonomy, which 
goes into effect tomorrow: 

President of the Cabinet, Sefior José 
Maria Galvez; Minister of Finance, 
Sefior Rafael Montoro, Marquis of 
Montoro; Minister of the Interior, 
Sefior Antonio Govin; Minister of Edu- 
cation, Sefior Zayas; Minister of Com- 
merce, Eduardo Dolz; Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs, Sefior Laureaus 
Rodriguez. 


GOMEZ’S REFUSAL EXPECTED. 


No Surprise Occasioned by His. Op- 
position to Autonomy.’ 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY RT.] 
NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—Thée interview 
with Gen. Maximo Gomez, in which 
the chief of the Cuban insurgents de- 
clares that autonomy will never be 
accepted, was read with great inter- 


est in the Siete Department and the: 


Spanish Legation, says the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Herald. The 
refusal of Gomez to conisder Spain's 
autonomy plan caused no surprise at 
the legation. Minister de Lome has 
‘mot at any time expected that Gen. 
Gomez would immediately accept an 
offer of autonomy, though he does not, 
eredit all of the statements that have 
been attributed to Gomez in some offi- 
cial dispatches from Havana. He said 
that he had believed for. some time 
that it would be necessary for Gen. 
Blanco .to achieve several important 
military advantages before there 
would be a general -acceptance of 
rey by the insurgents in the 


. The Red Cross Society has been in- 
vited by the administration to aid in 
~ collection of money and supplies 
the relief of the sufferers in Cuba. 
The authorities here Were astonished 
at the statement cabled from Hawana 


— 


senting that he bore communications 
from the President of the United 
States. If he made any such repre- 
sentations, they were false. There is 
good authdritr for the statement that 
he carried a\lsolutely nothing from 
either the President or-Secretary Sher- 
man. The President himself says that 
the suggestion that he sent any com- 
munication to Gomez -by Consular 
Agent Madrigal is absolutely false. 
Secretary Sherman is eqhally emphatic 
in denying that .he bore any communi- 
cation from the State Department. Mr. 
Madrigal was sent to the insurgent 
‘camp by Consul-General Lee to take 
to Havana the effects of an American 
correspondent named Crosby, who was. 
with the forces of Gen..Gomez and was 
shot in an engagement some months 
ago. Gen. arranged with Gen’ 
Blanco to permit Mr. Madrigal to pass 
through the Spanish lines to the in- 
surgent camp for the purpose of secur- 
ing these effects. Whatever else the 
agent may have done has been without 
instructions. Although Mr. Madrigal 
was appointed Consular Agent in Feb- 
ruary, the Spanish «government has 
neyer granted him an exequatur. His 
mission is looked upon as entirely un- 
official. 

The Assistant Secretary has received 
a response from the Ward line in New 
York, stating that the steamers of that 
line will accept supplies for Cuban suf- 
ferers free of cost. Residents of Mon- 
tana contributed $800 to the relief of 
the Cubans. The Secretary’ of State 
has directed the disbursing officer from 
the State Department, Frank Banagan, 
to take charge of any money and sup- 
plies and-forward them to Consul-Gen- 
eral Lee. ° 


SUSPECTED FILIBUSTER. 


Vessel to Be Libeled and the Officers 
Placed on Trial. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 31.—The Attor- 
ney-General has received a letter from 
the United States Attorney at Mobile, 
Ala., in which he states that inquiries 
as to the movements of the suspected 
filibuster Somers N. Smith have not 
disclosed anything of a damaging char- 
acter within the last two months. The 
examination, however, has produced 
evidence tending to show that late last 
August or early in September the 
Smith successfully landed in Cuba a 
cargo of munitions of war for the use 
of the insudgents. Two of the ‘sailors 
on this expedition have testified to this 
effect and it is probable that the United 
States authorities at Mobile will enter 
at once a formal] libel against the Smith 
and place her officers on trial. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RELIEF. 


Red Cross Society May Be Intrusted 
With It. 

.. [ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 31.— Assistant 
Secretary Adee of the State Depart- 
ment was in conference today for some 
time with Clara Barton, representing 
the Red Cross Society, with respect to 
the distribution of relief funds and 
supplies in Cuba. It is not yet set- 
tled whether the Red Cross Society 
will undertake to use its machinery in 
Cuba, but the conference today tended 
Strongly to that end. The present 
means of distributing contributions in 
Cuba are _ said to be ggod in most 
cases, the ,agencies being the Catholic 
bishops scattered through the land and 
the United States consuls, but still the 
opportunity for betterment is consid- 
erable. 

Particular stress is laid upon the dis- 
tribution of cash, although cash and 
other supplies will be thankfully re- 
ceived. The Secretary points out that 
@ large part of t interior of Cuba 
is accessible only tO ox teams and the 


like and that no railroads penetrate 
| these 


places. To carry supplies ,will 
require the hiring of teams and this 
can be done only with ready money. 
Thé State Department had advices that 


a religious newspaper, which raised a/ 


fund of more than $100,000 for the fam- 
ine sufferers in India, is about to or- 
ganize committees and solicit subscrip- 
tions of money, food and clothing for 
the suffering Cubans. 


~ Under a Mantle of Snow. 


PITTSBURGH (Pa.,) Dec. 31.—The 
heaviest snowstorm of the year is now 
prevailing throughout Western Penn- 
sylvania. From six to ten inches of 
snow is now lying on the ground, and 
it is still snowing. Railroad traffic has 
not been seriously impeded, but the 
local traction lines have suffered 
greatly from the storm. Telephone 
and electric light wires are down all 
over the city, and several acc'‘dents 
have happened by the crossing of the 
wires, but no fatalities have been re-. 
ported. 


Pulled in the Wrong Man. 


ST. LOUIS, Dec. 31.—This morning, 
while W. A. Smith was passing a sec- 
ond-hand store on Morgan street, Mor- 
ris Mueller and Victor Goldstein. at- 
tachés of a store, seized him by the 
arms and tried to induce him to enter 
and make a purchase. Smith, drew a 
revolver and worked the trigger five 
times. Mueller was taken to the hos- 
pital in a dying condition; Goldstein’s 
arm was punctured by a bullet and 


Smith was taken to jail. 


' Shot While Resisting Arrest. 


PORTLAND (Or.,) Dee. 31.—A _ spe- 
cial to the Oregonian from the. Dalles 
says Henry Hesse, who escaped from 
the Clackamas County Jail, where he 
was confined on a charge of robbery, 
was shot and killed this afternoon by 
Night Watchman Jules Wiley and Dep- 
uty Sheriff William Spencer. The of- 
ficers attempted to arrest Hesse, when 
he drew. his revolver, but before he 
could fire, they shot him dead. 


Corbin’s Great Combine. 


CHICAGO, Dec. .31.—Edwin Corbin 
of Chicago has consummated a com- 
bination of the twefity corporations 
controlling the fresh-water fisheries,of 
the Great Lakes of the United States 
and Canada. The amalgamation is 
taken by an English company capital- 
ized at $5,000,000. The new organization 
will control the distribution of 130,000,- 
000 pounds of fish per annum. — 


Bryan Strikes America Again. 

SAN ANTONIO (Tex.,) Dec. 31.— 
Hon. W. J.-Bryan arrived here this 
evening from his tour of Mexico. He 
proceeded at once to Austin, where 
he will spend one day as the guest of 
Gov. Culberson. Bryan stated that 
he had not changed his opinion on the 
silver question. He complimented 
President Diaz and the hospitality of 
the Mexicans in the highest terms. © 


Deal in Tobacco. 


ST: LOUIS, Dec. 31.~—The Republic 
tomorrow will say that the presence 
in this city of J. B. Duke, president 
of the American Tobacco Company, 
has resulted in an agreement for the 
purchase of the Drummond Tobacco 
Company by the trust. It is stated 
that $8,000,000 has been agreed upon 
as the price for the plant, business 
and good will. . 


The Maricopa Victim. / 

PHOENIX (Ariz., Dec. 31.—The body 
of the man kill by tramps at Mari- 
copa several days ago has been idéen- 
tified as that of Alex Watkins, a team- 
ster, employed in this city for several 
months past. No clew has been found 
as to the murderers. | 


Union Pacifie’s President, 
OMAHA, Dec. 31.—President Horace | 
G. But, formally took charge of the 
Union Pacific headquarters this morn- 


that Consular Agent Madrigal of Sancti | ing 


Spiritus carried a letter from Presi- 
dent MeKinley to the insurgent com- 


mander, mez. It nee even been re- 
ried) Ahat when he appeared in 

ez dois his life was threatened, 
Lend be bungelf by repre; 


| 


Silver for Europe. 
NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—The steam- 
ship Etruria, sailing for Europe 


are 


tion. 


iISPORTING 


MANY MORE WHEELS, 


-e— 


OVERMAN COMPANY EXPECTS 
TO RESUME NEXT WEEK. 


A Meeting of Creditors Decide on a 
Policy With This End in 
View. 


-- 


HAS HEAVY ADVANCE ORDERS. 


THESE WILL ALMOST REACT FOUR 
HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


4 


Choynski Will Fight McCoy Only at 
Catchweights—New Orleans and 
Ingleside Races—Other Sport- 

ing News. 


[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.,) Dec. 31.— 
The creditors of the Overman Wheel 
Company, which assigned early in the 
week, held a meeting at Chicopee Falls 
today and decided upon a policy that 
will probably result in placing the 
company back on its feet, and the re- 
sumption of work early next week. 

Creditors holding claims to the 
amount of upward of $500,000 of the 
total indebtedness of $648,000 were pres- 
ent, and were unanimous in their de- 
sire to give the company every op- 
portunity. An agreement was drawn 
up for the signatures of the creditors, 
naming a committee to represent the 
interests of the creditors in conduct- 
ing the business under the assignment 
to H. H. Bowman as trustee. By 
the same agreement the creditors 
bound themselves to extend the time 
for the payment of all claims, six, 
twelve, eighteen twenty-four 
months from December 31, 1897, the in- 
debtedness to be paid in equal install- 
ments at the times named, with  in- 
terest.. This agreement was signed by 
a large number of creditors, and there 
is no question but it will receive the 
indorsement of the others. 

It was developed at the meeting that 
the advance order list previously 
aa at $250,000, was in reality $371,- 


UPSET AT INGLESIDE. 


Cabrillo Wins the Mile Race from 
Two Good Horses. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—Cabrillo 
furnished the big upset at Ingleside 
this afternoon, winning the mile race 
from Rubison and Rey del Tierra. It 
was the first start of the St. Savier 
horse this season, and several of the 
bookmakers had the temerity to lay 40 
to 1 against his chances, while 12 to 1 

could be obtained for the place. 


INGLESIDE RESULTS. 
{ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.} 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—Results: 
Five and one-half furlongs: Prince 


Tyrant, 108 (C. Sloan,) 10 to 1, won; 
Henry C., 108 (Hennessy,) 2% to 1, sec- 
ond; ‘Texarkana, 108 (H,. Brown,) 10 to 
1, third; time 1:09%. Tom Spencer, T. 
McHugh, Himera, Indomenus, Forest 
Guard, Sunshine II, Niihau and St. 
Angelo also ran. 

Six furlongs: Zamar II, 108 (Conley,) 
even, won; Polish, 110 (G. Wilson,) 15 
to 1, second; Miss Prim, 102 (J. Woods,) 
10 to 1, third; time 1:15. Lone Princess, 
Kaiser Ludwig, El Benado, Lost Girl 
and Mangrum also ran. ' 

Five and one-half furlongs: Prince 
Blazes, 113 (Thorpe,) 1% to 1, won; 
Abina, 110 (E. Jones,) 10 to 1, second; 
Main Bar, 110 (Clawson,) 20 to 1, third; 
time 1:09%. Racio, Formelia, Snipesey, 
Carlist, Ping, Imperious, Joe Levy and 
Roulette Wheel also ran. 

Seven furlongs, handicap: Lord Mar- 
mion, 102 (Thorpe,) 2 to 1, won; May: 
W., 113 (Conley,) 9 to 1, second; Liber- 
tine, 120 (H. Shields,) 7 to 5, third; 
time 1:27%. Hardly and Nic-Nac also 
ran. 


One mile and a sixteenth: Bernar- 


‘dillo, 95 (Clawson,) 5 to 2, won; Mar- 


quise, 104 (E. Jones,) 9 to 5, second: 
Souffle, 104 (H. Martin,) 2 to 1, third: 
time 1:48%. Horatio and Personne also 
ran. 

One mile: Cabrillo, 407 (Spencer,) 25 
to 1, won; Rubison, 112 (Thorpe,) 4 to 
5, second; Rey del Tierra, 98 law- 
son,) 8 to 5, third; time 1:41. ‘Oscuro, 
Miss Ruth, Coda and George Palmer 
also ran. 4 


CHOYNSKI MAY NOT ACCEPT. ~ 


Will mot Be Able to Get Down to 
. the Middleweight Limit. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 

NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—McCoy’s: 
original declaration that he would 
meet Choynski at 158 pounds as a step-' 
ping-stone to a match with Fitzsim- 
mons, has brought up a nice point of 
ring procedure. McCoy could have in- 

sisted that Choynski meet him at 158 

pounds. At the same time McCoy was 

perfectly well aware that Choynski 
could not reach the middleweight 
limit. He has decided to make a con- 
cession to Choynski. Speaking on the 
subject, McCoy said: “In order to) 
get a meeting with Choynski, I will 
agree to concede fourfpounds over 
the middleweight limit, I will meet 
him at the ringside at 162 pounds, 
which I consider a very fair proposi- 

To be sure, if he is willing to 

go at 158 I would have no objection. 

I make this concession to Choynski 

solely on the understanding that if I 

win, Fitzsimmons will then meet me 


at the middleweight ‘limit of 158 
pounds.”’ 
It is: not, unlikely that Choynski 


will accept the 162-pounds proposition, 
although he -would go into the ring 
rather fine. 
CATCHWEJGHT OR NOTHING. 
{ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPOR?.] 


CHICAGO, Dec. 31.—‘‘Parson” Davies, 
manager for Joe Choynski, the heavy- 
weight pugilist, teday issued the fol- 
lowing ultimatum to Kid McCoy’s an- 
nouncement that he would meet the 
Californian at 162 pounds: 

“Joe Choynski will fight ‘Kid Mc- 
Coy’ at catch weights at any place 
and at any time for a purse of $5000. 
He will agree to no particular weight.” 

Prospects fer a meeting between the 
two pugilists therefore are not very 
bright at. present. 


ia Football at Berkeley. 


BERKELDBY, Dec. 31.—Football on 
Sunday without the authorization of 
the Athletic Association has called 
down-~the wrath of President Kellogg 
of the University of California. . He 
has requested Regent Rowell of Fresno 
to warn the Berkeley football men 
when they arrive in that city against 
using the university's name, and asked 
the manager of the team to cancel the 
game with a Visalia club scheduled for 
next Sunday. It is expected that the 
pigskin pushers will be made to feel 
the.sting of faculty discipline when 
they return. 


Intercollegiate Chess. 
NEW YORK, Dec. .31.—-The sémi- 


.| Anal rounds of the intercollegiate chess 


tournamént were played today. Meyer 
(Columbia) beat Murdoch (Yale) ina 


to- 4 Spanish opening after forty-six moves; 
,Hewins (Harvard) and Young (Prince- 
en) drew a French after-ninge- 


defense 


| Sallie 


| few days. 


teen moves; Cook (Yale) defeated Sew- 
ard (Columbia) in a Dutch opening 


| after forty-nine moves; Southard (Har-. 


vard) defeated Dana (Princeton) in a 
French opening after forty-one moves. 


New Orleans Races. 
NEW ORLEANS, Dec. 31.—Results: 


Five furlongs: Nancy Till won, 
eral second, Solution third; time 
Five furlongs: Crystalline won, 


second, Wiggins third; time 
Six furlongs: Gath won, Harry Duke 
III second, David third; time 1:15%. 
Handicap, mile and twenty yards: 
Clicquot won, Tranby second, 
Elkin third; time 1:46%4. ~ 


One mile: Sister Clara won, Ter- 
second, Ultima third; time 


Michael Et Taylor. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—James Mich- 
aels of Wales, and Edwardo Taylore 
of France will meet in the Madison 
Square Gardon tomorrow in a paced 
race of twenty-five miles. 


THE REDUCTION IS GENERAL IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 


Mill Operatives Will Receive Nearly 
Twelwe Per Cent. Less Than 
Formerly—Action at Fall River 

Responsible. 


[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 


BOSTON, Dec. 31.—The action of 
the cotton manufacturers in New Bed- 
ford and Rhode Island in deciding to 
join the movement to lower the wage 
scale in January which was _in- 
augurated by the big corporations of 
Fall River, makes the reduction prac- 
tically a general one throughout’ the 
New England States. . 

Cotton mills in Fall River, Lowell, 
Manchester, Salem, Suncook, N. H., 
and a number of other small places, 


duction amounting from 10 to 11 11-19 
per cent. In New Bedford it is un- 
derstood the cut-down applies to the 
cloth mills only. As far as known, 
the reduction in all the mill centers 
applies to treasurers, superintendents, 
overseers and clerks, as well as to 
the spinners and other operatives, 


A SECRET MEBTING. 

NEW BEDFORD (Mass.,) Dec. 31.— 
The mill treasurers, who have held a 
secret meeting to consider the situation 
in the cotton industry, after a pro- 
tracted conference adjourned without 
taking any action. Those present de- 
clined to talk, but it is the general be; 
lief that this meeting will result in the 
decision to reduce wages 11 11-19 per 
cent., the same as at Fall River. It, 
has been generally considered ever 
since the stand taken by the Fall River 
manufacturers that New Bedford 
would be foreed into line. 

The local mill men have been slow to 
take action, and some of them Nave ex- 


wages at this time. There fis no doubt, 
however, that they will be unable to 
compete with the Fall River mills on 
the same line of goods, and the only al- 
ternative left for them will be a like re- 
duction in wages. 

They do not feel the effect of the 
southern competition, they declare, as 
it is felt at ll River, but with the 
reduction there it would be useless for 
them to put certain lines of goods into 
the market with the present scale of 
wages existing here. 

Consequent upon this discussion is 
the speculation on the attitude of the 
mill help in the event of a reduction. 
Some of the more prominent operatives 
say the help will resent a cut, while 
others declare that the New. Bedford 
employés will do exactly as those at 
Fall River have decided to do. In other 
years the course of the Fall River op- 
eratives has been the guide for the pol- 
icy of the mill help here. Everybody 
in labor circles usually takes the cue 
from Fall River, although there was an 
occasiow when New Bedford alone was 
decided on as the battle ground. It is 
unlikely to be the case in the present 
crisis, however, and the prediction may 
be safely made that the New Bedford 
operatives will quietly acquiesce in the 
ultimatum of the manufacturers. The 
meetings of the treasurers thus far 
have been attended only by representa- 
tives of the cloth mills. What the 
management of the yarn mills intend to 
do is still an open question, although 
they will probably follow the lead of 
the others. 

The owners of the Colton Cloth and 
Weaving Mills have voted to post 
notices of a 10 per cent. reduction in 
wages, to take effect January 18. It 
is understood that the reduction will 
apply to all salaries. The cut will af- 
fect nearly ten thousand employés. 


A STRIKE PROBABLE. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 


FALL RIVER (Mass.,) Dec. 31.— 
The meetings of five of the labor or- 
ganizations of the city were held last 
night, and, with the exception of those 
held by the weavers, were largely at- 
tended. 4n all save the Mule-Spinners’ 
Association. -the sentiment, while 
marked by a stronger strike feeling 
than the leaders had been led to ex- 
pect, was in favor of accepting the 
wage reduction for the present. The 
spinners were hot for a strike, and had 
a vote been taken, would have voted 
overwhelmingly to leave their mules. 

The leaders found that it was dan- 
gerous to attempt to urge too strongly 
the acceptance of the conference com- 
mittee’s resolution, and after a heated 
discussion decided upon a_ postpone- 
ment of all action until Saturday after- 
noon. 

At the Saturday meeting balloting 
will begin at 2 o’clock. It will require 
a two-thirds vote of the members -to 
order ‘a strike. 

On the whole the strike outlook is 
stronger tWan at any time since the 
first announcement of the _ reduction, 
although the strike, if ordered, may not 
inciude all classes of help. 

PROVIDENCE AGENTS. 

PROVIDENCE (R. I.,) Dec. 31.—Af- 
ter delaying their decision to the last, 
in the hope that in the mean time con- 
ditions might change so as to render 
the step unnecessary, the agents of the 
leading cotton manufacturing 
rations in this State decided today to 
reduce wages. The cut will average 


January 17. 
Company, Lockwood Manufacturing 
Company and .-other corporations in 
Eastern Connecticut, said the reduc: 
tion would also take effect at his mills 
on January 17, although the amount 
of reduction had not yet been decided 
on. The other Eastern Connecticut 
corporations will take similar action 
and mills operating about two thou- 
sand spindles in this State, Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts’ and the earn- 
ings of between 30,000 and 35,000 oper- 


of the Providence agents. 
CUT IN RHODE ISLAND. 
_ [ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 
PROVIDENCE (R. I1.,) Dee. 31.— 
That the Rhode Island cotton mills will 
cut wages is now assured. A promi- 
nent cotton manufacturer says there is 


do, and that action will be taken in a 


a 


Mrs. Ballington Booth... 
NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—The condi- 


tion of Mrs. Ballington Booth is un- 
tonight 


pressed reluctance in making a cut in 


CUTTING DOWN WAGES. - 


have already posted notices of a re-_ 


corpo-. 


about 11 per cent. It will take effect 
J. W. Danielson of the Quinnebag™ 


atives will be affected by this decision: 


nothing left for the manufacturers to. 


MR. DINGLEY CONSIDERS THE 
OUTLOOK A CHEERFUL ONE. — 


Receipts for December Exceed. thi 
Expenditares Nearly One and 
Three-quarter Millions. 


GOOD EFFECT OF NEW TARIFF. 


INCREASE IN REVENUE, EXPECTED 
TO CONTINUE STEADILY. 


Teller Favors Annexation—World’s 
Increasing Output—Decision Af- 
fecting Armor Patents—Crank 

Calls at the White House. 


[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.} 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 31.—Chairman 
Dingley of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee furnishes the Associated Press 
the following statement of the revenue 
outlook: . 

The revenue for December shows an 
increase of more than two and a half 
millions over that of September, and 
even exceeds‘the expenditures for De- 
cember nearly one and three-fourth 
millions. 

The official figures for December (ex- 
cluding the $31,715,204 received during 
the month on account of the railroad 
sale, and the $900,000 paid out to qualify 
the government representative to bid 
in case of the sale of the Kansas Pa- 
cific,)» make the receipts $27,031,494; ex- 
penditures, $26,195,000, and surplus, $1,- 
736,494. The receipts in December, 1894, 
were nearly $22,500,000; in December, 
1895, they were $20,000,000, and in De- 
cember, 1896, a little less. 

his surplus for December, 1897, 
arises from the fact that there have 
been almost ro interest payments for 
the month, which make. the expendi- 
tures below the average. In January 
the quarterly interest will be due, 
which will swell the expenditures con- 
siderably above the average, and 
leave a deficiency for that month, 
notwithstanding the revenue will:prob- 
ably rise to at least twenty-nine mil- 
lions, and. possibly more. 

On the basis of this estimate of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that the 
expenditures for the present fiscal 
year will be $373,000,000, a little more 
than $200,000,000 having been already 
expended, the average monthly ex- 
penditures for the six months begin- 
ning January 1, will be about twenty- 
nine millions, as the expenditures for 
the first half of the fiscal year @Wre 
considerably larger than those for the 
last half, on account, of the suspension 
of many public works in the winter 
season and the large July payments 
of liabilities of the previous fiscal year. 

There is no doubt in treasury circles 
that the revenue under the new tariff 
law from January 1 to July 1, will ex- 
ceed in the aggregate the expenditures 
of the same period, notwithstanding 
January and possfbly February, the 
two months for payment of quarterly 
interest. en show a balance on the 
wrong side, 

The revenue was only $19,000,000 in 
August ($17,000,000 from customs, in 
consequence of the large importations 
between March 1 and July 24, in an- 
ticipation of the new tariff.) It rose 
to $20,000,000 in September, . to $24,000,- 
000 in October, ($9,750,000 from cus- 
toms:;) to $25,000,000 in the _ short 
month of November, and_now rises to 
nearly $28,000,000 in Deceniber ($11,500,- 
000 from customs.) 

This increase will go on, as the goods 
imported in anticipation of the new 
tariff shall be consumed. Indeed, the 
increase of revenue that the pres@qnt 
consumption of imported sugar and 
wool of classes 1 and 2 entitles the 
treasury to expect, leads to the belief 
that there will be a considerable steady 
increase. The increases in the internal 
revenue are due to the new tariff in- 
crasing the tax on cigarettes, and to 
the bottling law passed by the last 
Congress, ‘in connection with the im- 
provement in business. 

the first ha oO e 
year has been about $40,000,000 
revenue having been nearly $158,000, - 
000, and the expenditures $202,000,000,) 
yet it will be observed that this 
would have been almost wiped out by 
the $38.000.000 of revenue received 
from March 1 to July 1, from-impor- 
tations in excess of the same period 
‘of the previous year, made in antici- 
pation of the tariff, and intended for 
consumption the present fiscal year, 
which revenue was necessarily placed 
to the credit of the last fiscal year, 
but in equity belongs to this fiscal 
year. And this does not take into ac- 
count the absolute loss of revenue 
arising from anticipatory importation 
that the treasury has already expe- 
rienced, and will take several months 
to experience in a less degree. 


fiscal 


“ WILL SAVE THE ROYALTIES. 


Decision Affecting the Patent of 
Harveyized Armor Piate. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.}] 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 31.—It is as- 
certained at the Navy Department 
that a decision of the Patent Office ex- 
perts, recently submitted in the mat- 
ter of the patents for the Harveyized 
armor plete, may result in the with- 
holding of the payment for further 
royalties on plate furnished by the 
large steel companies. The question 
submitted by Secretary Long to the 
Patent Office was whether the em- 
ployment Of a temperature above that 
ef—cast_iron is an essential feature 


reached the conclusion that such heat 
was an essential feature of the device. 
The Navy Department armor-plate ex- 
perts are of the opinion that the high- 
est temperature is not essential to the 
obtaining of the most hardened plates. 
The use of temperature not quite as 
high as that tovered by the Harvey 
process is not regarded by them as an 
infringement of the Harvey paténts. 


ELLER FAVORS ANNEXATION. 


The Islands Continually Growing in 
Importance, 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 
CHICAGO, Dec. 31—A special from 
Washington says that Senator Teller 
is one of the radical silver men who 
believes in the annexation of Hawail. 
“The islands should be annexed with- 
out delay,’ he said. “It would be a 
great blunder not to do so. I see that 
there is now some chance of the com- 
pletion of the Nicaragua Canal. This 
makes it all the more important that 
the islands should belong to this coun- 
try, and should become our property 
withgut delay.” 


HE GOLD PRODUCT. 


An Immense Increase Over Previous 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.} 


WASHINGTON, Deo, 31.—The Direc. 


tor.of the Mint, from inform&tion now 
at hand, says that there is substantial 
evidence that the world’s product of 
gold for the calendar year 1897 will 
approximate, if not exceed, $240,000,000, 
an increase of nearly 20 per cent. over 


1896. The gold roduct of the 
| United States for was $53,100,000: 


REVENUE PROSPECT. 


1 of the South Appalachian Range, 


deficiency for | 


of the Harvey patents, and the experts | 


for 1897 it will approximate $61,500,000, 
an increase of $8,400,000. 

The indications are that Colorado 
will lead in the production of gold for 
1897, as it is estimated | the product 
will not be less than $-.v,000,000. Cali- 
fornia will follow with a product of 
robably $19,000,000. With the 
t 
is believed that there will be an in- 
crease in every producing State and 
Territory of the gold product.over that 


| of 1896. 


INCREASE AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT. ] 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—The re- 
port of the local branch mint shows an 
increase of the coinage for the year 


business, with the exception of two 
years, since the mint was established 
in 1854. The deposits for the year have 
been heavy, leaying $4,000,000 of un- 
coined gold deposits in the mint at the 
close of the year’s business. The total 
gold. pieces coined was $33,522,500, of 
which $29,405,000 were double eagles, 
$2,347,500 in eagles, and $1,770,000 in 
half-eagles. The total silver coinage 
was $6,561,791.65. 

CRANK AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

_ [ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.]} 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 31.—A young 


} white man named Frank Kacheeski 


was arrested at the White House this 
afternoon and sent.to the Police Sta- 
tion. He told the doorkeeper that the 
President had a lot of property belong- 
ing to him, and he wanted it. His talk 
was rambling, but he was not consid- 
ered dangerous. Papers on his person 


1897 of nearly $4,000,000, and ‘the largest ~ 


showed that he was discharged from 
the Boise (Idaho) barracks on the 234 - 
of this month. : 
COLORADO'S CLAIM. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 
DENVER, Dec. .31.—The Rocky 
Mountain News, from what it regards 
the fullest and most reliable informa- 
tion obtainable, places the output. of 
Colorado’s mines at the following fig- 
ures: Gold, $23,808,696; silver, $14,756,- — 
604; lead, $3,323,877; copper, $1,006,334; 
agricultural products, $33,000,000; horti- 
cultural products, $5,500,000. - 


Pittsburgh’s Disastrous Snowstorm. 


PITTSBURGH (Pa.,) Dec. 31.—Pitts- 
burgh. has_experienced a most disas- 
trous snowstorm, which prostrated tele- 
graph and telephone wires, and stopped 
street-car traffic on several lines. The 
Bell Telephone Company alone sus- 
tained a loss of $125,000, and it will be 


weeks before their lines can be re- 


stored to the former condition. Many 
horses were killed by coming 4 con- 
tact with live wires, but no human 


fatalities were reported, though sey- 
eral accidents are reported. Tonight 
1200 men and 375 teams are at work 
clearing the streets. . 


A Denver Failure. 


DENVER, Dec. 31.—The Windsor 
Grocery Company of this city, the 
largest retail grocery concern in the 
State, made an assignnrent this evene 
ing to Wilbur 8. Raymond, president 
of the Raymond Investment Company. 
No statement of assets or liabilities 
can be obtained tonight. 


AMUSEMENTS AND ENTERT AINMENTS— 


TOURNAMENT OF 
ROSES VISIT ThE 


| A FTER SEEING THE 


OSTRICH FARM 


At South Pasadena on your way home, 


Chicks, Nests, Eggs, Tips, Boas, Collars, 


Capes, Etc, Etc. 
JESTA PARK— 
Corner Twelfth and Grand Ave. Jas, F, Morley, Manager, . 
BASEBALL—San Diego vs. Los Angeles New Year's and Sunday, ne land 2, 
for the Southern California Championship admission 25c, ladies free; 2 p.m. sharp 
{Mf 


PEN— 


Hotel Westminster. 


Thoroughly Remodeled and Refurnished, Steam Heat and 
Room. "All New Plumbing. The Most Elegant Hotel in California, 


Electric Light in Every 
F. O. JOHNSON, Proprietor, 


FOURTEEN 
MEDALS. 


OLD AND. 


alysis made on mince 
products generally. 


‘udio, 
VER— 


22034 South Spring St, 


REFINERS. ASSAYERS AND ANALYTICA 
Chemists. Qualitative and Quantitative a 
waters, fertilizers, beets, wines, beers and industri 


MITH & IRVING (formerly Wm. T. Smith & Co.) 


HOTOGRAPHS—Speak for Themselves. 


fice, room 8, 128 North Main St. 


IT PAYS TO TRADE A 


OOD VEG ET ABLES—FEES# FROM THE GARDENS EVERY MORN-. 

G se—arewre and irrigated with pure water only. 
We lead with fancy selected Vegetable 

Our stock of Fruit is complete and in quality has no equal 

HEADQUART 


Althouse Fruit Co., 22-25 west seconp STREET. 


3, 
ERS. 


and carry-the largest stock to select from. 


[NGLESIDE FLORAL COMPANY,” 


Tel. Red 1072. Choice Cut Fl¢@wers, Decorative and House Plants, Floral Designs, 


AND CHOICE ROSES—CUT FLOWERS AND 
Redondo Carnations ~ Floral Designs. Flowers are packed for shipping 
B. F. COLLINS, Tel. 119, 921 S. Spring St. 


PIANOS. 113-118% 


Bianchard Piano Company— 


Sring St. PIANOS. 


best 


Fruits and Vegetables—i3; 


LUDWIG & MATTHE 


est line in the city, all varieties of :s, 
ands oranges, cherimoy as We tas 


9 


E CA H ARLORS- 
Hair Chains. MRS. PARTHENA 


hampooing. Hair Dressin 


Mott 
an nicuring 


H OTELS— 


On the Pacific Slope. 
wNever Closes. 


most perfect summer climate in Calif 


7 he Arlington 


November and December are the best months to visit Santa Barbara. The finest 
salest Suri Bathing on the Coast. Fishing, Bicycling and Hatecheck Figen at 


MINEHAN, 1203¢ S. Spring St, Los Angeles. 


Resorts and Cafes, 


RANDEST WINTER RESORT | 


BEAUTIFUL SANTA 


Hotel. ~Never_Closes.. 


and 


Three and One-half Hours from Los 


les, Cal A summer and winter 
inent. Grandest Moun’ 
Grounds; Wild 

Ocean's 


the Year; Round 
erminal depots, Les 


ser 


Second ootiobe, under the management of Messrs. E, E. NICHOLS & 
Cliff House, Manitou, Colo. Superior in locatina, 
ern conveniences, excellent cufSine and service. 


Thé Finest Winter Climate 


ctively, 
ING CO., Agents, 222 South Spring Street, 
OTEL FLORENCE— 


San Diego, California. 
SON, of the 

hly equipped with all mod 

San Diego has undeniably 

in California. 


A PINTORESCA— 


A quiet, 
uplands, ! 


direct from mountain 


Address M, C. WEN RTH, Ma 


For rates and particulars address the above. 


ee 


PASADENA, CAL.—OPEN DEC. 
elegant and relined Hotel, occupying 
O¢o feet above sea level, overlocking 
foothills and the ocean, Air pure 
springs, cuisine ce unsurpasse 
wo er. Proprietor of Wentworth Hall, White 


a commanding situation on the 
the entire San Gabriel Valley. 
dry, steam heat in every room, water 


Mountains, N. H., formerly manager of “The Raymond,” Pasadena, Cal. 


TERRA MADRE VILLA HOTEL, LAMANDA, CAL. 


Delightfully situated above the f 


ope of Sierr 
_ Mountains, commanding an unobstructed view of San Gabriel valley. 
class tourist and family hotel, Cuisine and services first-class. 


“hour's ride from city. Rates moderate. 


and frosts on sunny sl a Madre 

First- 
One-half 
Free ‘bus. FREDERICK MERRILL, Propri- 


etor of Hotel Humarock, Humarock Beach, Sea View, Massachusetts. ee 


UXURIOUS 


* 


... HOTEL DEL COROWADO... 


Best Hotel—Best Water—Best of 


verything. 


H. F. NORCROSS, Agent, 200 South Spring St., Los An 


A. W. BAILEY, Manager, formerly manager of 


eles, 
Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs, Col 


Best A 
Special 


ointed Family Hotel in the , 
ates to Permanent Guests, 
T 


New Management 
Cars pass 


A BBOTSFORD [NN—Bighth and Hope Streets. Tel. Main 175, 


team heat. Electric 
ARB 


T 
LSINORE | ng LAKE VIEW 
Baths, Sure Cure for 


HOT 
SPRINGS 


HOTEL delightfully situated, overloo 
Finest Hot Sulphur Water anid - Mu 
RHEUMATISM. _ Hotel first-class, 

Address E. TRAPHAGEN,.Magr, 


ASA de ROSAS— West Adams St. cor. Hoover. Uatverety cars 


beautiful, ideal home. Table exceilent. 


ss the door, 


. N. CLAVERIE, Proprietor 


ALIFORNIA 


— Corner 


Secoad and Hill High-Ciass and Tourist 
USSIA, Mager 


Hotel; Table of Peculiar Excellence. Special Monthly Rates. F. B. P 


Hi | 
? New management. 389 N, 


The Sunset,)—Select Family and Tourist Hotel, 
arengo Ave., Pasadena, Cal. G, W. FITCH: Prap, 


E WESTLAKE—New, nicel d Family 
UKE, roprietor. 


Westlake Avenue. Jj. B. D 


Hotel Near Westlake Park 
Telephone Main, 346. | 


scenery: an ideal home, 


O** GLEN COTTAGES—iIn the beautiful Ojai Valley. Pure air: 


W. H. TURNER, Proprietor, Nordhoff. 


man 


ement of Mrs, EMMA C, BANCS. Tele 


RROYO VISTA, Grand Avenue, Pasadena. Ty Home for Tourists, Under the 


one, Red 551, 


Hore 


RTLAND---Desirable rooms for rent close in; rates way down, Free 


baths, Telephone service, Brown 183. No, 444}4 South Spring. 


ill, 


qr VIEW Monrovia. In the Foothills; clear airs pure water. gas, grates 
L Tourists and Commercial, Special rates over Sunday. 


Hi OTEL LINCOLN—Second and Hill, Family Hotel, Appointments Perfect, Electris 
cars to all points, THOS, PASCOE, Prop. 


RI 
Cal 


4 


|: 


eumatism, Hot Springs Hotel Z. E-BUNDY 


| 


SUPREME COURT 


man. 


-.few inches of earth, when ties 


@ 


$os-Gngeles Daily Cimes. 


/ 


(COASI: KHECORD.) 


NO PROBABLE CAUSE, 


REFUSES A 

WRIT TO DURRANT. 


Decision Signed by All the Justices 
Except Harrison, Who Was Ab- 


sent, and Garoutte. 
HABEAS CORPUS NOW ASKED. 


ATTORNEYS GET A COLD DEAL IN 
THE CIRCUIT COURT. 


Architectural Competition for Uni- 
versity of California — Yavapai 
County Bonds—Valley Road 
Construction. 


[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORTS} 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—Late this 
afternoon the Supreme Court refused 
the application of the attorneys for 
Theodore Durrant for a certificate of 
probable cause submitted to that body 
yesterday. The decision was signed by 
Justices Van Fleet, Henshaw, Temple, 
McFarland and Chief Justice Beatty. 
Justice Harrison was absefit and Jus- 
tice Garoutte did not participate in 
the deliberation. 

THE DAILY SENSATION. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—Another 
sensational attempt was made this 
morning to take the Durrant case into 
the Federal courts. A remarkable doc- 
ument was presented to United States 
Circuit Judge Hawley, and upon it a 
writ of habeas corpus was asked. The 
object was to prevent the execution of 
the murderer of Blanche Lamont one 
week from today. 

The document presented to Judge 
Hawley was drawn by Attorney Board- 
Messrs. Dickinson and Deuprey 
confined themselves to phases of the 
case that are expected to crop out 
later. The application was taken into 
court promptly at 11 o’clock, just as 
Judge Hawley took his seat upon the 
bench. 

“If Your Honor please,’’ said Mr. Deu- 
prey, “we have here a petition in the 
matter of Theodore Durrant, which we 
would respectfully ask the.court to 
consider at this time.’’ 

“T am just finishing up my business, 
preparatory. to going away,’ ‘replied 
Judge Hawley. “and astheother judges 
are more familiar with the case, hav- 
ing heard similar applications before, 
I shall decline to act in the matter.” 

“Well, if the Court please,” said Mr. 
Deuprey, in most humble tones, “we 
would like to have it appear that the 
application was formally made and’’——- 

But Judge Hawtey refused to make 
any order, and left the court open for 
Judge Morrow to hear the matter. 
Boardman then tried to induce’ the 
Judge to change his mind, but was 
unsuccessful, and a recess was taken 
until 1 p.m., the court remarking that 
it was ito be understood that the ap- 
plication had been formally presented. 

The application for a writ of habeas 
corpus was based principally upon the 


fact that United States Judges Morrow 


and De Haven recently refused to al- 
low Dufrant’s attorneys even: to file a 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus, 
the contentions being that the law 
gives the right to appeal from the re- 
fusal of a writ of habeas corpus. 

The petition goes further, and alleges 
that, in view of the fact that the pa- 
pers on appeal were presented for fil- 
ing—which filing was disallowed—there 
is virtually an appeal now pending be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. 
The petition asks the reversal of the 
former judgment :of the Circuit Court 
in denying the attorneys the privilege 
of filing notice of appeal. 

At 1 o’clock the attorneys for Dur- 
rant reappeared in the United States 
Circuit Court. but Judge Morrow did 
not appear.. The clerk of the court ad- 
dressed the attorneys,, and said that 
Judse Hawley’s instructions were that 
if 1§dge Morrow were not present to 


hold court, it should stand adjourned % 
‘until 11 o’clock Monday mornjng. 


Marshal Baldwin, at -the request of 
the attorneys, waited until 1:15 p.m., 
but Judge Morrow not appearing court 
was then declared adjourned until 
Monday next. 

IN THE DEATH CELL. 

SAN QUENTIN, Dec. 31.—Theodore 
Durrant has again been removed to 
the death cell to await the hour of \F3 


execution, which has been fixed for 
10:30 a.m. January 7. . 


VALLEY ROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


Novel Manner of Bullaing the Road- 
bed in a Swamp. 
P [ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 
STOCKTON, Dec. 31.—Construction 
of the Valley Railway’s roadbed from 
Stockton to Richmond Point began to- 
day at Old River, under the supervision 
of Contractor J. D. McDougald. The 
hed of the road -is being laid in a 
novel manner, and to some extent the 
work is experimental.’ The se- 
lected for commencing operations is in 
the worst stretch of marsh land be- 
tween here and Brentwood. Borings 
show the deptx to solid ground to be 
thirty feet. To support the railroad 


embankment, a bed of brush, seventy 


feet wide, will be laid; and for the 
initial work 500 cubic yards of brush 
have been cut. It has been done up 
into fascines fifteen inches in diameter, 
each bundle being bound tightly with 
wire. These fascines .will’ be laid as 


compactly together as possible, break- |. 


ing joints to make the bed firmer. 
There will be two layers of fascines, 
the top layer to be covered with a 
and 
rails will be laid on it, forming a 
temporary track. Over this roadbed 
trains will eventually be run from the 
vicinity of Brentwood, hauling sand 
and gravel for the permarrent embank- 
ment. The brush support is intended 
to remain permanently where it is 
placed, the earth hauled in from Brent- 
wood being dumped on top of it. 
Contractor McDougald left for the 


‘scene of operations this morning. He 


takes down with him, on a barge; a 
lot of earth dredged from Mormon 
Channel, in this city, to be used as 
a covering for the brush roadbed. The 
brush has already been cut on Old 
River and bound into fascines. Twenty- 
two head of horses and half a dozen 
wheel-scrapers. to- be employed in 
teking the eerth from the barge to 
the brush bed, were sent down on the 
vessel this morning. 

- This method of railroad construction 


. is very costly, as may be judged from 
the fact that at the opening of bids 


at Sacramento not long ago, for fur- 
nishing fascineés to be used in the 
work on the Sacramento River, the 
lowest bid was 80 cents a cubic yard, 
and the next lowest at $1.10 How 
much Contractor McDougald is to. re- 
ceive from the Valley road is un-. 


of roadway begun today shall be fin- 
ished. 


_ Mr. McDougald’s contract calls for 
only a hund feet. The work was 
evidently begun in the worst part of 
the swamp to make sure that sueh a 
roadbed is feasible. As soon as it 
shall be demonstrated that the plan 
is feasible. similar work will be 
commenced on the Brentwood side of 
the basin, and continued across the 
tules to Stockton, gravel and sand 
being hauled on the brush as fast as 
the fascines are laid down. - 


THOSD STATE THEXT-PROOKS. 


California Teachers’ Association 
Dees not Favor Them. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REVORT.] 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—The 
California Teachers’ Association does 
not favor the present system of State 
textbooks. They so voied today at 
the convention, and inputting their 
protest into action, they decided to 
“urge the Legislature to take such 
action as will lead to their discontinu- 
ance.”’ 

This, they affirm, is “after carefu 
use,”’ in which it has been found that 
they did not “meet the requirements 
of our schools.” This action was 
brought about by a section of the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions, 
composed of Davis of Berkeley, Dailsy 
of Fresno, Faulkner of San Francisco, 
Van Liew of Los Angeles, and Neil- 
son of Santa Rosa. é 

The remainder of the resolutions 
thanked every one from Mayor to the 
press, appointed a committee of five 
to consider amendments to the consti- 
tution; appropriated money for the 
Council of Education; recommended to 
the biennial convention of county su- 
perintendents the “consideration of a 
compulsory education and 
pressed approval of the plan which 
sought to hold an educational mass 
meeting at some time during the trans- 
mississippi exposition at Omaha; pro- 
vided the dates did not conflict with 
the meeting time af the National Edu- 
tional Association, which will be held 
in Washington, D. C.. July 7 to July 
12, 1898. In closing, Chairman L. J. 
Chipman of San José presented the 
gavel to President-elect O. W. Childs, 
who declared the meeting adjourned 
until December, 1898, in Santa Rosa. 


SOUTH AMERICAN STEAMERS. 


The Two Companies That Will Ex- 
tend Their Lines North. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—Corrob- 
orative information has been obtained 
regarding the establishment of a line 
of steamers between Valparaiso, Chile, 
and San Francisco, as reported by 
Consul Wilson of Santiago at the 
State Department. The companies in- 
terested are*the Compania Sud-Amer- 
icana de Vapores of Chile and the Pa- 
cific Steam Navigation Company of 
Liverpool, Eng., which at present oper- 
ate only to the south of Panama. The 
opportunity for invading the northern 
Pacific is afforded by the expiration of 


|an agreement with the Pacific Mail, 
by which the business north and 


south of Panama was divided. 

The vessels of the Chilean line are 
prepared to carry guns in case of 
war, and on that account receive .a 
subsidy from the government, whie 
the English company is in receipt of 
a postal subsidy from both Chile and 
Peru. The vessels to be placed on 
the Valparaiso and Frarcisco 
route will probably be the Chile. Peru, 
Santiago and Arequipa of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, and the 
Loa, Palena, Imperiale and Aconcagua 
of the Compania Sud-Americana de 
Vappres. : 


DRINK DID IT. 


A Remittance Man Charged With 
Forging a Friend’s. Name. 
SSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 

SAN JOSE, Dec. 31.—Frederick 
Thompson, an Englishman, who has 
been in jail for some ninety days, 
awaiting sentence on a plea of guilty 
to a charge of forgery, was made 
happy today by being released on his 
own recognizance. Thompson forged 
a check for $7.50, using a friend’s name. 
He did the.work while drunk. He isa 
remittance man, and is not a criminal! 
by instinct or practice. He formerly 
owned a large ranch and 30,000 sheep 
in New Zealand, but his wife died 
and he went to the bad from drink. 
He became a wanderer and came to 
California and joined the host of un- 
employed. He drifted here, and his 
crime came soon after. He will now 
try to reach New Zealand, where he 
has a youing son, to whom he made 
over ’what little property he had left 
from the wreck. Thompson some 
—e in his father’s estate in Eng- 

and. 


CALIFORNIA’S PRODUCTS. 


An Increase in Every Line Except 
in Wheat. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—The 
Chronicle, in its annual New Year’s edi- 
tion, will give the following statistics 
regarding the principal produets of 
California, showing an increase in ev- 
ery instance with the exception of 
wheat, whieh. has fallen off somewhat: 

Total production in 1897: Wine, 30,- 
000,000 gallons; beet sugar, 65,000,000 
pounds; wheat, 18,000,000 centals;: bar- 
ley, 9,600,000 centals; wool, 32,000,000 
pounds; lumber, $10,600,000; hops, 50,000 
bales; beans, 87,000,000 pounds; prunes, 
82,500,000 pounds: raisins, 64,000,000 
pounds; honey, 310 cars of twelve tons 
ore oranges, 10,250 cars of 320 boxes 
each. 

The exports of merchandise from San 
Francisco amounted to $46,000,000, the 
largest in any year with the exception 
of 1891, when it was $48,000,000. The 
imports amounted to $39,000,000. 
COMPETITION IN, ARCHITECTURE. 
The University of California ‘to 

He New Buildings. 
[ASSOCIA PRESS NIGHT REPORT. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—The 
trustees appointed by Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst for the obtainment of an 
architectural plan of the buildings and 
grounds for the University of Cali- 
fornia have just completed their pro- 
grdmme for an international competi- 
tion, open to the architects of the 
world, which is to be issued imme- 
diately. 

Copies of the programme for distri- 
bution will be forwarded to the capi- 
tals of all the foreign countries, and 
to the principal cities of the United 
States. The competiticn will close on 
July 1, 1898, when ail plans must 
be deposited with the United States 
Consul aw Antwerp, Belgium. A total 
of at least $20,000 will be devoted to 
premiums for the beet plans. 


miss the Foreclosure Suit. 

[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 

PHOENIX (Ariz.,) Dec. 31.—Submis- 
sion was made in the. District Court 
today of the question of the Validity 
‘of the bonds of Yavapai county, in 
the amount of $258,000, issued as sub- 
sidy for the now defunct Prescott and 
Arizona Central Railway, built to con- 


known. The cost, however, is less thang nect Prescott with the Santa Fé Rail- 


if piles had to be driven into the 


-“mapehy ground to support the rails. 


Vast quantitics of sand and gravel 
are obtainable in the vicinity of 
Brentwood, and as the material for 
the embankment is -to be obtained 
from that side of the tule basin, it 
is.probable that the Valley road in- 


‘tefids to change its bast of operations 
to Brentwood es soon as the stretch 


way. The attorneys for the county 
contended that the original issuance of 
the bonds was not permissable in law, 
and also made the novel claim that 
the Territorial “Loan Commission, 
which Aately funded $203,000 of the 
‘Yavapel bonds, had no authority so 
o do, it8 powers. having lapsed Jan- 
uary 1, 1897, Atty.-Gen. er, rep- 


| | 
resenting the Loan Commission, ar. | 


gued strongly against any action that 
would savor of repudiation of the debts | 
of the Territory. 

The Arizona canal system and Ari- 
zona Improvement Company pass at! 


once into the hands of a receiver. The | 


than the pack of 1893, 


application for a receiver made by the | 


trustee for the main bondholders, the 
Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company 


ef Chicago, was sought to be with- | 


drawn when the court indicated a. 


choics at variance with the wishes of | 


the petitioners. Intervention was then 
made by minor bondholders, and by 
local users of water, who, in 
own behalf, demanded a receivership. 
Today Chief Justice Street denied the 
motion of the Chicago interests to dis- 
miss .the foreclosure suit, and recog- 
nized the minority bondholders as par- 
ties thereto. The attorney the re- 
ceiver appointed, C. . Hall, states 
he has secured his bonds in the nec- 
essary sum of $150,000. 


THAT COUPLING-PIN. 


Defense Will Try to Show Hoff 
Never Owned It. ‘ 

[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—That 
wrought-iron coupling pin, alleged to 
be the property of Albert Hoff and 
supposed to be the instrument with 
which the death of Mrs. Mary Clute 
was effected, is causing the attorneys 
for the accused murderer a great deal 
of trouble. 

It was clearly shown today at the 
hearing of Hoff’s examination that the 
defense will try to show first that Hoff 
never owned the coupling pin, and next 
that it was not the weapon with which 
Mrs. Clute was beaten to death. Sev- 
eral witnesses were examined today, 
but nothing very new was brought out’ 
After the day’s proceedings, the prose- 
cution announced that, its side of the 
case was closed, and on motion of 
Hoff’s attorneys, the case went over 
until Wednesday next. 


WHITTIER SCHOOL ACT. 


Supreme Court Has Declared Section 
Thirteen Unconstitutional, 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—The Su- | 
preme Court has declared that section 
13 of the Whitti@r State ‘School Act is 
unconstitutional. The section author- 
izes a Superior judge, when informa- 
tion is filed by a grand jury against a 
minor for the commission of .crime, 
order the defendant committed 
Whittier without the formality of trial. 

Johnnie Becknell, 13 years of age, of 
Merced county, was committed in such 
a manner, the grand jury and the Su- 
perior Court being satisfied that he was 
guilty of the crime of burglary. The 
boy’s parents objected and petitioned 


theif | adieu to Archbishop P. 


'who departs early in February for 


Wallace. 


the Supreme Court for a writ of habeas 
corpus. That tribunal granted 


the. | 


writ and ordered the discharge of the | 
lad, holding that a minor cannot be | 


imprisoned as a criminal without a 


trial by jury. 
GRAND JURY AT SAN JOSE. 


Judge Tells Them How They May 
Escape Future Tronble. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 
-SAN JOSE, Dec. 31.—The new grand 
jury. was qualified and charged in. 
Judge Lorigan’s court this afternoon, 
S. T. Moore of Gilroy was appointed 
foreman. After the recent sensational 
ending of the last grand jury, more 
interest was manifested in the proceed- 
ings than usual. His Honor remarked 
that the charge had been approved and 
given by many judges—it was the 
charge he had heretofore given, and 
he saw no need to change it now. “If 
it is followed carefully and conscien- 
tiously in the discharge of your duties 
as grand jurors,” said His Honor, “you 
will do your duty well and be saved 
from any future trouble.” » 

The Laura May Adrift. 


ASTORIA (Or.,) Dec. 31.—Pilot Mal- 
colm, who was in charge of the Ger- 
man ship Henrietta, which arrived to- 
day, believes that the schooner Laura 
May picked up the crew of the bark 
Oakland, which went ashore at Cape 
Flattery, Wednesday. The Laura 
May dragged her anchor in the har- 


bor yesterday, and drifted to sea be- 


fore a tug could reach her. He re- 
ported that as the Laura May was 
drifting out he counted eleven men on 


her deck. As she carries a crew of!) 


only three or four men, he thinks it 
probable she picked up the men from 
the Oakland. . 


Tough in Control of a Ship. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—With 
the paying off of the crew of the 
American ship Henry B. Hyde, the 
story of a curious mutiny has been 
brought to light. For only two days 
of the voyage did Capt. Scribner really 
command his crew, which was com- 
posed not of sailors, but of surly 
graduates from the Bowery, Pat 
O'Donnell, the toughest of them all, 
instituted himself ringleader, and it 
was under O’Donnell‘'s thumb |. that 
Capt. Scribner and his officers sailed 
the good ship to San Francisco. 


Labor Favors Annexation. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—The 
Building Trades’ Council has in- 
dorsed the action of Labor Commis- 
sioner E. L. Fitzgerald in urging at 
Washington, on their behalf, the an- 
nexation of the Hawaiian Islands, ad- 
vocating the eight-hour law, support- 
ing the anti-immigration bill and 
striving to have a clause inserted in 


the specifications for the new post- 


office in this city requiring that all | 


of the stone 


be dressed in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Chinaman Shot Him.’ 


SACRAMENTO, Jan. 1.—While the 
whistles were blowing in the New 
Year tonight, a gang of young toughs. 
attempted to kick in the door of a 
Chinese wash-house on Fifth street, 
when one of the Chinamen inside shot 
through the door. The bullet lodged 
in the-thigh of a youth named John 
Mitchell, inflicting only a flesh wound. 


Mitchell declares he was sitting oman 
iron railing, and had nothing to do 
with the gang who kicked the door. 


Sherman to Resign Soon, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—A spe- 
cial to the Examiner from Washington 
says that it is probable that Secretary 
Sherman will retire early in the new 
year, in which event he will be suc- 


attempted to do 
/ with swift punishment. 


ceeded by Ambassador Hay. The aged 
statesman had intended to retire some 
time ago, and would have done so had 
not the newspapers demanded it im- | 
peratively. Now that the storm is. 
over, however, he has decided to give | 
up the cares of éflice. * 


Wholeasie Dealers in Shoes, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—Adolph 
Bahr and William Potts were taken to 
jail this evening for robbing the father 
of the former. For some time the store 
of Willftam Bahr, shoe dealer. has been 
systematically pillaged. Detectives 
caught the°young man selling cighty- 
five pairs of shoessto a pawnbroker for 
one-fifth of their Valme. Whether the 
thieves will be O8e | depends 
upon the father of Bakr. 


Poso Irrigation Company Suea. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 
Poso Irrigation Company has been 
sued by Raver for $20,000, said 
to be due to D. 8. Coverdale for work 
done in constructing the works of the 


$1.~—The 
| An’ ™ try to forget 

a 
Gran’ma if peacin’ at her quilt as mild as 


company, a certicate of indebtedness 
to that amount having been issued by | 
the officers of the company. | 


Drittah Columbia Salmon. 


VANCOTIVER (B. C.,) Dec. 31.—~ 
Official returtie give the British Colum- 
bia salmon pacg for the past year as 


1,007,838 cases. This is larger than that 
of any previous year, while the Fra- 
zer River pack is 400,000 cases more 
the previous 
best year. A cable from London té- 
day announces that the deal for the 
sale of eighteen canneries to an Eng- 
lish company is off. Owing to the Klon- 
dike craze, people will not subscribe 
for industrial enterprises. 


Change in an Archbishop. 


SANTA FE (N. M.,) Dec. 31.—Many 
Catholic priests of the Territory are 
arriving here from day to day to bid 
L. Chapelle, 


New Orleans. Report 


has it that 
either Bishop Matz 


of Denver, or 


Bishop Bourgarde of Arizona will suc- ‘ 
ceed Archbishop Chapelle at Santa Fé. 


Bishop Bourgarde is now on a visit to 
France, 


> 


Santa Cruz Bonds in Litigation. 


SANTA CRUZ. Dec. 31.—The F. A. 
Hahn Company this evening brought 
suit against City Treasurer Williams 
to restrain him from paying the in- 
terest and prineipal on the first issue 
of municipal bonds, aggregating about 
$275,000, on the ‘ground they were not 
sold to the highest bidder, and the 
money from the sale was not paid into 
the city treasury, as required by law. 


Ron Ashore in a Fog. 


STOCKTON, Dec. 31.—At 11 o’clock 
last night the steamer T. C. Walker, 
on her trip from San Francisco, was 
disabled at Pittsburg, a small station a 
few miles below Antioch, and was laid 
up for tweive hours for repairs. The 
accident was due to the dense fog on 
the river, the vessel running into the 
an and bending her midshinvs rud- 

er. 


‘Girl Acquitted of Murder. 

OAKLAND, Dec. 31.—The jury before 
which Clara Falimer, the sixteen-year- 
old girl murderess of Charles Ladue, 
has been tried, retired at 2 o’clock -to- 
day with instructions to bring in a 
verdict of either murder in ‘the first or 
second degree or acquittal. At 3:10 
o'clock the jury returned with a ver- 


dict of not guilty. 


Wallace Duncan’s Sentencec. 


PHOENIX, Dec. 31.—Wallace Dun- 
can, @ young tourist, lately arrived 
from Indianapolis, was today sentenced 
to one year in the penitentiary for 
forgery. Duncan has wealthy rela- 
tives in the East, among them Gen. 
A strong effort was 
made in his behalf, the plea of in- 
sanity being especially advanced. 


Shooting Affray at PRallard. 


SEATTLE (Wash.,) Dec. 31.—A 
shooting affray occurred in the saloon 
of Charles Ross at Ballard, a suburb 
of the city, in which an unknown 
tramp was killed and Ross was mor- 
tally wounded. No witnesses can be 

preclude m from vi - 
count of the affair: 


Stricter Quarantine Regulations. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 81.—Quar- 
antine Officer Rosenau has received 
authority from Washington to refuse 
pratique to vessels that cross the quar- 
antine line or allow the. pilot or any 
oné else to go ashore before the quar- 
antine officer has come aboard. 


CARMAN IN DANGER. 


HE NARROWLY ESCAPES ROUGH 
TREATMENT IN CHICAGO, 


San Franciscan Fiercely De- 
mounced in Court by People 
Who Claimed That He Had 
Swindled Them—Constahles Pro. 
tect Him. 


The 


[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.} 
CHICAGO, Dec. 31.—The Tribune 


‘says that an exciting seene marked 


the conclusion of the hearing of the 
case of William Bimns against, D. M. 
Carman of the San Francisco asKan 
Trade Committee, who is charged with 
having defrauded Binns out of 00, 
and for a few moments it looked as 
though Carmam would suffer violence 


-at the hands of several enraged people 


who claim to have been victimized by 
‘him. But for the prompt action of Jus- 
tice Martin and the constables who 
were present in the courtroom it is 
likely thet Carman would have received 
rough treatment. . : 

The incident happened just after the 
justice had announced an adjournment 
of the case to January 3. J. M. Gart- 
side, Carman’s attorney, had pressed 
for an earlier ccmtinuance of the hear- 
ing, asserting thet his client was un- 
der a heavy daily expense while re- 
maining here, that he was in charge of 
an important business mission here, 
that he kad come here with a com- 
mittee in a special car, and that it was 
a great hardship not only to him; but 
to ell those associated with him, to 
have the case drag along instead of 
being brought to a speedy conclusion. 

The Justice announced, however, that 
he had other matters quite as pressing, 
and then, afier the time of ad‘ovurnment 
had been fixed.upon, J. A. O'Donnell, 
Bians’s attorney, began a denuncia- 
tion of Carman, during which he 
charged him with being a swindier and 
profiting by the results of his dealings 
with Binns, @s well as those others 
who charge him with having de- 
frauded them out of various sums of 


money. 
* Several of these had been seated in 
the room and excitedly crowded 


around Carman, end in another mo- 
ment several of them were shaking 
their clinched fists in his face. 
“Swindler,” “Thief,”  ‘“Blackleg,” 
“Scoundrel,” they shouted. “You 
cheated me out of all my money,” etc. 
Carman ‘shrank back pale and 
alarmed, and so menacing did the 
angry crowd ebeut him become that 
the constables present began restrain- 
ing them, while Justice Martin com- 
manded quict, threatening those who 
Carman any harm 
This quickly 
cooled the crowd. : 


THE BIG WHEAT CROP. 


The air ts kind o’ bracin’, for summertime 
is gone, 

An’ the frest is silverin’ over the tassels on 
the corn: 


There is ecncral Satisfaction an’. feelin’ of 


content; 
The plums air bluship’ red with pride, as 

tho’ they d never stop, 
And all the folks rejoicin’ at =e 


& 
Wheat 
Crop. 


The harvest time is oyer an’ the youngsters 
all air 
An’ a actin’ like as if they felt that Ceres 
come stay. 
The feelin must be ketchin’ sure, for over 
all the lan’ 
There's shouts of merry laughter, the same 
we all can stan’; : 
The old folks all air patient an’ no joy they 


try to stop, 
They they're all rele at the 
Wheat 
Crop. 
are an’ lala aside "bout 


the past, 
= it all; reward is ours 


ahe can 
An’ wife, she’s braigin’ of her rug, bappy, 
as all k ; 


in see; 
Tye dirds sir tunefully in every 
| 


tree lop, 
| Au’ the subject of their —? song’s the 


Wheat 


cay 


veto 


RELIEF NOT NEEDED, 


CANADIANS CONTEND THERE IS 


FOOD AT DAWSON. 


For That Reason Different Boards | 


of Trade May Protest Against 
Free American Goods. | 


BRITISH PERMIT IS STRICT. 


GOODS EXEMPT FROM DUTY ARE 
TO BE DISTRIBUTED. 


Pacific Coast Steamship Company 
Calls Attention to the Fact it 
Will Be Impossible to Carry 
All Passengers. 


{ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 
VICTORIA (B. C.,) Dec. 31—It is 
stated that a formal protest will be 
made to the Dominion government by 
the different boards of trades and 
Members of Parliament of Brit:sh Co- 
lumbia against allowing the admission 
of the United States expedition goods 
in the Northwest’, Territory free o 
duty. They contend that relief is not 
needed at Dawson, and even if it was 
the Canadian government alone would 
be able to attend to it. 
THE BRITISH PERMIT. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 31.-—It has 
been discovered on careful inspection 
of the permit granted by the British 
government for the taking of supplies 
into the Klondike country free of duty 
that the exemption extends only to 
such goods as are gratuitously dis- 
tributed. Under the terms of the act 
of Congress, the Secretary of War is 
permitted to give supplies to such per- 
sons as are unable to pay for them, 
but the act seems to require that 
where the miners are able to pay for 
food, the money is to be applied to de- 


fray the expenses of the relief expedi- | 


tion. 

A strict interpretation of the British 
permit would not sanction this action. 
Still, as the permit was in the shape 
of a letter from. Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, the British Ambassador, trans- 
mitting a telegraphic acquiescence by 
the Governor-General of Canada, and 
since it was sent, the Canadian Secre- 
tary of the Interior has conferred 
with Acting Secretary Meikleiohn, 
with a full knowledge of the intention 
of the War Department. It is be- 
lieved that the Canadian government 
will not interpose any objection to 
our government recouping itself, and, 
as far as possible, by selling supplics 
at cost to miners able to pay for them. 

It appears that the plan of using 
reindeer as means of transportation 
from the seaboard to the Klondike 
does not promise success, owing to 
the inability of the government agent, 
Kjellmann; to get the animals from 
Lapland in time to be of any service 
this winter. It is the present purpose 
of the War Department, therefore, to 
push through with the  muleback 
trains as far as possible, and old cam- 
paigners assert that they can get to 
Fort Selkirk at least, leaving the rein- 
deer to follow up the trail if they 
come along at all. The deer wou'd be 
of the greatest use if they could be 


gotten through to Dawson even with- | 
out a pack load, as .they could be 


slaughtered for fresh meat. 
SUBJECT TO DELAY. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT. ] 
CHICAGO, Dec. 31.—The Pacific 


Coast Steamship Company has called | 
the attention of the western railroads | 


to the fact that it will be practically 


impossible for them to handle the great | 
amount of passengers for Alaska which | 
the roads say they will land in Seattle ; 
It’ 


in the spring, without some delay. 


also announces that it cannot guar+ 


antee to carry passengérs upon any | 


particular steamer at any particular 
time. It will not be responsible for the 
detention of passengers at San Fran- 
cisco, Poriland and Seattle, and tickets 
good on its steamers must be sold sub- 
ject to these conditions. 


GREATER NEW YORK. 


ITS MAYOR HAS THE POWER OF 
AN AUTOCRAT. 


| He will Appoint Every Department 


Head in the City Except the 
Controller, and Will also Name 
_ the Justices of Inferior Courts. 


[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 


NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—The citizens ) 
of New York, which tomorrow becomes 


the second city of the world, enter then 
upon what is believed to be the great- 


| 
est problem of municipal government | 


ever presented. With the last stroke 
of the clock at midnight announcing 


the advent of the new year, there will | 


be born a city such as the Emperors 
and Kings of history 
deemed great for an empire. 

For six months, until the machinery 
of the new municipality gets Into mo- 
tion, the Mayor of New York has the 
power of an autocrat. He may ap- 
point officifls with salaries running 
into thousands with as lavish a hand 
os ever Emperor treated his favorites, 
He will appoint every department head 
in the city except the Controller, who 
is elected for four years. 


all 
boards, 


courts, 
of the school 
with the exception of the Com- 
missioner of Education, the jus- 
tice of evecial sessions and the po- 
lice magistrates, and is given the power 
to remove any Official in New York and 
appoint his successor. 

There are five boroughs in Greater 
New York, namely: Manfattan, Brook- 
lvn, Bronx, Queens and Richmond. The 
municipal Legislature, composed of the 
Council with twenty-eight members 
and a Board of Aldermen of sixty 
members. The Presfdent of the Coun- 
cil was selected by the people. The 
Board of Aldermen will be chosen by 
the memebrs of that body, 

Mayor Van Wyck is given power 
any ordinance -or resolution of 
either bedy of the municipal assembly 
unless five-sixths of the members of 
both houses ceclare otherwise. Bach 
of the dive boroughs has a borough 
president, but his principal duty is to 

reside over the various local bodies 

n his borough. | 

SOME OF THE OFFICERS. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—~Mayor Van 
Wyck announced tonight officially the 
selection of a portion of the municipal 
offices within his gift. Among the @p- 
pointments announced Were the . fol- 
lowing: Corporation Counsel, John 
Whalen; president of the Board of 
Charities, John W. Keller; Sheriff, 
Thomas. J. ‘Dunn; Secreiary, Charles 
J: McKehon; Counsel, Philin J: Britt; 
Under Sheriff, Henry Mulvavey; Audi- 


ferior criminal 


members 


tor, KFadwerd Hawkes; District Attor- 
ey, aa Bird Gardiner; -assistants, 
ames Grady, John: F. Mcintyre, 
James - Usborne, Henry W. Unger, 


Ne 


w Year’s Smoke 
TOM MOORE HAVANA CIGAR. 


For a New Year’s Gift nothing gives so much satis- 


faction and comfort asa box of Tom Moore Cigars. 
10c, 3 for 25c and 2 for 25c. | 


Kingsbaker Bros. & Co., 


Distr. butors. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


The fastidious dressers of 98 will find pleasure in selecting 


and polite attention. 


——- 


Furnishings from our up-to-date stock. 
Neckwear and Gloves—those little things witich are so esseatial 
to the appearance of well-dressed men—uare the newest of iate 
novelties. In turning over a new leaf a good resolution would 
be to buy your hats and furnishings at our store Weotfer good 
reliable stock at moderate prices, and assure you satisfaction 


Our Collars. Cnrffs. 


BUMILLER MARSH, 


Hatters, Furnishers and Shirtmakers. 


i20 S. Spring. 


sage and Bleaching, Manicuring. 
Telephone 11.5. 


Imperial Hair Bazaar, 


Leading Hairdressing and Toilet Par- 
lors: Renowsed Makers cf Human 
Hair Goods... Electroivsi«, Face Mas- 


224-226 W. Second St., Los Angeles. 


would have 


He will ap- | 
point all commissioners, justices of _ | 
the 


to . 


' James D. MecLelland, Stephen S. Blake, 
James G. Walsh, Robert Townserd. 
THE CELEBRATION. 
{ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.} 
NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—Notwith- 
standing the warring elements and the 
-announcenfent made in the afternoon 
that the parade would be postponed, a 
great crowd of merry-makers, mask- 
wheelmen and members of Varicus 
societies, with numberless floats, met 
at Union Square ready to march 
through the mud to honor the old city 
and welcome the new. Promptiy at 
'30:15 o'clock the order of march Was 
‘given. The crowd at the starting 

point was enormous. 
| Following the police secort, came the 
'marshal and his aides, and they were 
‘followed by the Chicago delegation in 
| five open carriages. The German $0- 
| cieties joined the procession at Fit- 
teenth street. Following.them was an 
float representing the B:ook- 
lyn bridge with cables of evergreen, 
which the weddim of Father 
nickerbocker and. Miss Brooklyn was 


amid much merriment. 

Six divisions of 
line, and behind these were represent- 
atives of the volunteers in all debart- 
ments, .soldiers, firemen and others. 
At exactly .12 o’clock the searchlights 
on the neighboring buildings were 
‘turned upon the"flagstaff of the City 
Hall. As the hands pointed the exact 


hour a little white ball was seen to, 


climb the staff slowly. The Mayor of 
San Francisco had teuched the but- 
ton and the electric current sent te 
‘furled flag of the city-of New York to 


‘top,of the staff. There broke 
‘out and swung to the breeze. Then 
hedlam broke loose. Hundreds of 


‘bembsa were thrown into the air; and 2 
salute of a hundred guns was fired by 
the National Guard 
PASSING OF BROOKLYN 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 
NEW YORK, Deo. 31.—The passing 
of Brooklyn as a municipality..to that 
of Greater New York, was observed 
with elaborate ceremony at the Brock- 
lyn City Hall tonight. Within the 
building was handsomely decorated. 
The exercises began with a@ recepgion 
in the Mayor’s .office. “ Later Mayor 
Wurster presided at a meeting held in 
the Common Council chamber. 
During the night about ten thousand 
people wttehded the reception at the 
City Halj,; where at midnight the bell 
in the tower “rang in 
and the new city. 
LAST RAKE-OFF. 
{ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 


being celebrated in truly German-style | 


wheelmen were. in’ 


the new year. 


NEW YORK, December 31,--Mayor. 


| last acts Was to restore 


2 


Open Until - 
Hoon.. 


Messrs. Lissner & Co, 
announce that their es- 
tablishment will remain 
open until noon today. 


LISSNER & CO., 
Opticians, 
233 S. Spring Street 
| ML LLINERY, 


Wrolesale 2n¢ 
Retail, 


242 South 


Spring. 


Strong’s Pelice Commissioners heh! 
their last meeting tonight. One of the 
> Capt. Stephen- 
son to duty, and allow him back eai- 
ary amounting to aout $10.0. 


Two Events in One. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—The exit of 
the old year and the inavgeuration of 
Greater New York were celebrated 4:-1 
tingly tonieht. One of the events 
that marked the oecasion was a grand 
parade conducted under the 2usp'ces of 
the New York Journal and Advertises. 


Sau Francisco Mortality. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dee t1.—For 
the closing six months of 1897 the num- 
ber of deaths reported at the hea’lth 
office was 3000. Same periods. Im 
and 15%, the totals were 2827, and 2% 


Drepped Dead at Maa. 


‘OAKLAND, Dec. 21.—Honerah Deor- 


xan, aged 8 years, While attending 
early morning mass at Father Serda’s 
church, dropped dead of heart Gieear-. 
The deceased was an old resident of 
Oakiand. 
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Chief Justice Street Refuses to Dis~- 
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os Cinge es Dai Cimes. SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1898. 
ANTED— Vanes W ANTED— W ANTED— OR SALE— OR SALE— R SALE~ 
Heip, Mate. 7 Situations, Male, . Te Purchase. City Lots and Lands. Country Property. Country Property. 
ROS, & CO., WANTED—SOBER, INDUSTRIOUS YOUNG FOR FOR SALE — 22- 
LOS ANGELES, 8S EMPLOYMENT AGENTS. | an wide cate and driving Of beat orange grove of from Loe Angeles, frostions, bearing 
be me, Harry] ~=. ~ W ANTED— FOR SALE— $7 for a splendid orange ran |’ fruit; will guarantee 12 per 
habdier srintendent of circulation for A*strictly first-class, reliable agency. All OFFICE, TO RENT YOUR. PROPERTY. Several subdivisions of acreage within city near Covina; free from 4| “ment; elegant 12-room house; this # one 
Time mpany, who, being duly kinds of help furnished. ‘ AN EXCLUSIVE RENTAL OFFICE. limits. These small tracts, consisting of i, | full-bearing navels, % acre lemons if 
ie deneses and say iat the daily bona Your orders solicited. WANTED—POSITION AS GARDENER BY ENTIRE CHARGE TAKEN FOR , 5, 10, 15, 20, 35-acre tracts, are well im-| Years, 2 acres apricots, balance in 4-year-o 


worn, deposes and says 


de editions of The Times for each day of = 
eek ended December 25, 1897, were as fol- 
Gnday, December 19.......--- 
Vednesday,. “ 
satur ay, 2 19, 

244,790 
Total for the week...........-+- 


Dally average for the week.....--- ‘ 
~ ed HARRY CHANDLER. 
and to before me this 25 
ay of December, 1897. 

[Seal] THOMAS L. CHAPIN, 
Notary Public in and for the County of Los 
Angeles, State of California. 
TE.—THE TIMES is a seven-day ang 
The above aggregate, viz., 144,190 copies, 
sged by us during the seven days of the pas 
Week, would, if apportionea on the basis of a 
Six-day evening paper, give a daily average 
Circulation for each week-day of 24, 
Gopics. 


THE TIMES is the only Los An- 
Beles paper which has regularly 
published sworn statements of its 
Sirculation, both gross and net, 
weekly, monthly and yearly, during 
the past several years. Advertisers 
have the right to know the NET 
CIRCULATION of the medium which 
geeks their business, and this THE 
TIMES gives them correctly, from 
dime to time; and it farthermore 
g@uanrantees that the circulation of 
THE TIMES regularly exceeds the 
fombined circulation of all other 
Los Angeles daily newspapers. 

THE TIMES-MIRROR COMPANY. 


 Piners. 


QPECIAL NOTICES— 


WHE LADIES’ UNIQUE FRENCH TAILOR 
system of actual inch measurement, "as used 
by European tailors; an exact fit; no change 
of seams; cuts the latest designs in French | 
basques, sleeves, shirts, coats, capes, feam- 
less and dartiess gowns, and every garment 
worn by ladies and children; we teach the 
entire art of French dressmaking (cutting, 
basting, boneing, draping, designing, finish- 
ing, matching stripes and plaids, etc.,) $10 
the course; pupils provided with work when 
perfect; hundreds of testimonials; patterns 
for dressmakers or home dressmaking cut 
to fit, 25 cents; you can send measures by 
Yymail: fine dressmaking, and ladies tailoring 
in connection. F. P. KING & CO., Parisian 


Dressmaking School, 107 N. Spring &t., 
Schumacher Bleck. 1 
DON’T SEW BY HAND WHEN YOU CAN 


ht-running ‘Superb’ sewing machines for 

(without paying agents’ ermmissions,) 
3 going direct to Davis and Advance Office, 
431 S. Broadway. In all the essential points 
which go to make the sewing machine of 
today a household necessity, the ‘Superb 
at $22.50 is not surpassed; manufactured and 
guaranteed by one of the oldest and largest 
factories in the world, the Davis Company, 
embodying all the latest improvements that 
mechanical genius, modern machinery and 
30 years’ experience can suggest. Country 
buyers write for catalogue and particulars 


roe one of those ‘‘up-to-date,”’ elegant, 
ig 


of free-trial plan. ‘“‘Superb’’ at $22.50, drop- | 


head cabinets $30, shipped to any part of 
California, Arizona or New Mexico. Head 
distributing office, 431 S. BROADWAY, Los 
Angeles. : 2 


LADIES — “GYSANNEA” HOME TREAT- 
ment never fails to permanently cure all 
female diseases; best of references; consul- 
tation free; ladies at a distance can be 
cured at home; send for health book and 
symptom blank; every suffering woman 

ghould investigate this wonderful treatment; 
lady attendant. GYSANNEA CO., s. 
Broadway. 

GN MY FOLDING VAPOR BATH Y 
find ft Ba all the qualities contained 
in the best methods of bathing known to 
science, absolutely destroying germs of dis- 
ease. Hot vapor baths are the great bene- 
factors of mankind. Think, are you in dan- 

’ ger? Be wise. H. OORTWYN, Phillips An- 
nex, room 6. 2 


a GENTLEMAN POSSESSING CONSIDER- 
able capital and large business experience 
desires active connection with some estab- 
lished business, without taking any risk 
during trial period. Address H., care First 
National Bank, Pasadena. 

DO YOU WANT TO SELL YOUR PROP- 
erty for cash, or exchange? Cash paid for 
all kinds of personal property. Renting and 


collecting. If you have money to loan, cal! 
on A. A. MEIR, 364 S. Broadway. Tel. 
main 1346. 9 


HARRY SHARP LEFT LOS ANGELES 
about 7 months ago. His wife, Annie Sharp, 
has returned from Montreal, Can., to 644 8. 

WER .. Los Angeles, and is anxious 
to hear from hini or learn of his where- 
about 1 


JAMES POWER MOORE, CONSULTING AC- 
countant and auditor, suite 409, Wilcox 
Bidg. Tel. red 1607. Corporations organ- 
ized, examined, and business details sys- 
tematized; eastern and local bank refer- 
ences. 2 


RYKERT’S PUNCTURE PROOF SOLUTION 
for single tubes; guaranteed to stop all 
leakages at once; ladies’ and gents’ hew 
wheels, $25; wheels bought and eold; also 
repairing. 836 S. Spring and 837 S. Main. 2 

ENGLISH PATENT (OWNER RESIDES IN 
California) for a valuable surgical specialty 
for sale, cheap; United States patent pays 
over $10,000 profit annually. Address 
HEINEMAN, 120 S. Spring. 

MYPNOTISM AND MESMERISM TAUGHT— 
Full course, $5; success guaranteed or money 

PROF. H. H. LILIENTHAL, late 

. Office, 362 Buena Vista st., nea 

Courthouse. P. O. box 818. * 


WANTED — TO RENT DESK ROOM ON 
Spring street or Broadway, or on Second 
or Third sts., for general brokerage; state 
Address . box 80, TIMES 

ICE. 


WHOMAS FITCH, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
will practice in all the courts of California 
and Arizona. Offices, 513, 514 STIMSON 
BLOCK, Los Angelcs. 


EXPERT ACCOUNTANT. FOR CONSUL- 
tation, examinations or other services. F. 
H. POINDEXTER, 316 Wilcox Blk., Tel. 
Red 1606. 


WOTICE—SAWING WOOD §0c PER CORD; 
juniper, oak and pine, within city limits; 
6 cords in place. EDWARD HILL, 270 N. 
Water st 1 
.7HE EXCELSIOR LAUNDRY WASHES 
woolen without shrinking; it is a good laun- 
dry; will call if you will telephone. MAIN 
367. 


estate, loans and insurance, have removed to 


rooms 305 and 306, No 218 8S. BROADWAY. 2 


CEYLON TEAS, 35c. 50c, GENUINE 
Mocha and Java, 35c. J. D. LEE & CO., 
130 Fifth, bet. Spring and Main. 


DRESSMAKING — EXPERIENCED DRESS 
and cloak maker will work in families, 
a day. 642 S. HILL ST. 


WBWLEPHONE MAIN 1442—ROBERT J. AD- 


cock, attorney at law, rooms 1 and 2, a 


W. First st., Los Angeles. 


OUR: PRINTING OFFICE. WILL BE OPEN 
all day today. CHAS. W. PALM CO. Tele- 
phone main 930. 1 


LADIES WITH SHORT HAIR FOR CURL- 
ing, free of charge. Address U, box 48, 
TIMES OFFICE. 2 


LARGEST STOCK OF WALL-PAPER;: FAC- 
prices to dealers. WALTER BROS., 627 


ring. 


lump-coal dealers, 130 8 roadway. Tel. 
main 425. 


§WANTED—PHYSICIAN TO HELP occuPy 
oe. eee Address W, box 4, TIMES OF- 
2 


DRESSMAKERS—IMPERIAL PAPER PAT- 
terns. LANGSTADTER'S, 214 S. Broadway. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE HELP FUR- 
LEM. 240% E. ist. Tel. G. 403. 
CLEANED, 


GENTS’ LOTHES DRY 
ressed and repaired. 458 5S. MAIN ST. 7 


BHOBS REPAIRED — MEN'S SOLES, 35c; 


ies’ es, 30c. 405 S. SPRING. 


SARPET WEAVING DONE GOOD; ALSO 


ET 
rugs, 440 TOWNE AVE. 


pO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE TIMES’ RATE 
is ONLY 


$1 
2 


| of the business. Address W, box 20, rims 


800-302 W. Second st., basement 
California Bank Building. 
Telephone 509. 


‘ (Office open from 7 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., except 
Sunday.) 


WANTED— 
We wish our patrons and friends a very 
happy and prosperous New Year. e 
twelve months just closed have been very 
busy ones for us; it is safe to say that from 
12,000 to 15,000 people have secured employ- 
ment through our agency, and we have 
every reason to believe that thereby our 
both employers and employed, 


we are en- 
abled to select the right man or woman 
will best fill the position for which 
they may be required. 

Our aim for 1898 is to improve our ef- 
ficiency and.make Los Angeles the greatest 
help center in the West. 

The readers of this may perhaps not be 
aware that we send help not only through 
Southern California, but also east thriugh 
Arizona and New Mexico, north wel} into 
the San Joaquin Valley, and south through 
Old Mexico as far as. Mazatlan, the 
Mexican coast. 

Thousands of workers get their bearings 
through Hummel Bros. & Co., and leave, as 
it were, the hive of the great Southwest, 
Los Angeles, to gather shekels in her out- 
lying districts and tributaries. 

We shall continue this work, and by fair 
and upright dealings with all, shall en- 
deavor to merit the patronage of the em- 
ployers and workers. 

MEN’S DEPARTMENT. 

Wood chopper, $3 cord; dairyman, $25; 
coachman, $25, etc.; married man, $40; fur- 
nished house; boy, chore, $10, etc.; camp 
blacksmith, $35, etc.; ranch blacksmith, 
$35, etc. 

MEN’S HOTEL DEPARTMENT. 
etc.; second cook, $40; vege- 
etc.; cook, $50, etc.; 
dining-room roustabout, etc.; cook, 
country, $30, etc. 

HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 

Housekeeper, must be good cook, for el- 
derly retired gentleman, in country, Call 
9 a.m. ay, 5 month; cook, country 
$20; 9 housegirls, $20; cook, $25; secon 
girl, $18, both country; housegirls, Pat- 
ton Pasadena, Alhambra, Long Beach, 
Riverside, Fillmore, Banning, $20; house- 
girl, $18; Santa Paula, $18; housegirl, On- 
tario, Corona, $15: second girl, $15; house- 
keeper, $12 to $15; middle-aged house- 
keeper (Catholic,) country, $12; 8 house- 
girls, $15; housegirls, $10 to $12; house- 
keeper, $1.50 week 


LADIES’ HOTEL DEPARTMENT. 
Waitress, Santa Monica, $15; chamber- 
maid, do waiting, $20: arm waitress, River- 
side, $5 week; waitress, Ventura, River- 
side, Pasadena, resort, $20; cook, mining 
camp, $25; cook, country hotel, $25; 2 check 
waitresses, $7; ranch cook, $20; vest maker, 

experienced; chambermaid, assist, $15. 

Will close our office today at 10 a.m. 
HUMMEL BROS. & CO.. 


WANTED—REAL ESTATE OFFICE MEN, 
elevator man, instructor, beveler, travel- 
ing lecturer, collector, insurance, assorted 
situations, driver, hotel.man, runner, floor- 
walker coachman, stableman, gardener, 
dye-housé, order-man, clothing salesman. 
Help free. EDWARD NITTENGER, 226 S. 
Spring; established 1880. Room 233. 1 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED, LIVE, SIN- 

gle groceryman, not over 30 years cid, to 

take position now or after holidays; myst 

have California city references. Address 
box H, SANTA ANA, Cal. 


WANTED—SALESMEN CAN MAKE $100 A 
month selling Petit Ledgers, Grocers’ Cou- 
pons and other specialties to merchants by 
sample; good side lines. MODEL MFG. CO., 
South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED—AGENTS; $4 $6 A DAY TO 
either sex; new goods; new plan; sells at 


sight; every family needs it; no _ capital 
needed. HOUSEHOLD CO., box 424, Cin. 
cinnati, O. 


WANTED—BRICK MASON WHO HELPED 
build the 1-story brick at S.E. corner of 
Fourth and Spring. in 1888, to call at room 
_ 316; WILCOX BLOCK. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN FROM 17 TO 21 
for- office work; must understand shorthand 

and typewriting. Address U, box 60, TIMES 

OFFICE. 1 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO WORK IN BI- 
cycle repair shop; state experience, wages, 
ete. Addgess U, box 67, TIMES OFFICE. 1 


WANTED—BARBER TO ATTEND SALE AT 
auction of my barber shop and baths Tues- 
day next. A. LALONGE, 307 N. Main st. 2 

WANTED — M. M. WALTERS’S EMPLOY- 
MENT AGENCY, 456 S. Main. Tel. M. $36, 


week. 1830 S. MAIN 
WANTED—BAKER. 2804 E FIRST ST. 1 


ANTED— 
Help. Female. 


WANTED—LADY FOR RENTING DEPART- 
ment, 10 girls for factory, without experi- 
ence; governess, housekeeper, woman care 
invalid, tailoress, box-maker, laundress, 
apprentice marker, distributor, waitress, 
chambermaid, housework. Help free; as- 
sorted situations. Established 1880. E 


WARD NITTENGER, 226 S. Spring. 1 


WANTED — GYSANNEA HOME TREAT- 
ment is a positive and permanent cure for 
all female diseases; every woman should in- 
vestigate this wonderful treatment; we de- 
sire an educated business woman to repre- 
sent us in. every city in the United States;: 
write for terms. GYSANNEA CO., 356 S. 
Broadway. 1 


WANTED AN APPRENTICE GIRL AT 
dressmaking parlors, one that is willing to 
work for small wages Address 410 ‘ 
SEVENTH ST. 


WANTED—GIRL GOING TO SCHOOL TO 
work mornings andtevenings, family of 
ta good home. 2101 NORWOOD ST., 
city. 1 


WANTED—TEACHER FOR ARIZONA, $80 
to per month; references required. 
Address immediately W, box 18, TIM OF 
FICE. 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED OPERATORS 
on overalls and shirts. BROWNSTEIN, 
NEWMARK @& LOUIS, 346 N. Main st. 2 


WANTED—A GIRL TO DO GENERAL 
housework; must understand cooking. Call 
before 12°m. at, 1010 W. BEACON ST. 1 


WANTED — YOUNG GIRL TO ASSIST 
general housework in a small family. Ap- 
ply at 1249 TRENTON ST. 2 

WANTED — SWEDISH OR GERMAN GIRL 
for housework, small family; small wages. 
Apply 724 BANNING ST. 3 

WANTED—GIRL TO HELP IN LIGHT 
housework, 524 E. 23D ST. 2 

WANTED — A DRESSMAKER’S APPREN- 
tice. Apply 520 S. MAIN ST. 1 


ANTED— 
Help, Male | and Female. 


WANTED—MAN AND WIFE WITHOUT 
children, country; 3 first-class waitresses: 
family cooks, $30, $25; second girl, city, $20; 
housework, $10 to Mong MRS. SCOTT & 
MISS M'CARTHY, 107% 8. Broadway. ,2 


WANTED — BAKER, $7 WEEK, BOARD 


and room; 3 housegirls, $20; 2 girls, Pasa- 
dena; 2 for Ontario. M. M. ALTERS, 
456 S. Main st. Tel. main 536. 1 
ANTED— 
Situations, Male. 
WANTED—SITUATION. AS FOREMAN; 


carpenter builder wants work to superin- 


or out; can handle men to good advantage; 
bave had years of experience as practical 
builder; will furnish the best of refer- 
ences and testimonials. Address W. P.., 
sere W. B. Scarborough, 116 S. 
city 


WANTED — OWING TO SOME BUSINBSS 
transactions a prominent cutter from Chi- 
cago wishes to get a position in some mer- 
chant tailoring establishment. Address 423 
W. TENTH ST., Lo 
mont ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN, 20, DESIRES EM- 
ployment any kind, store, office or. driving 
delivery preferred; well qualified; small 
wages; references. Address U, x 9% 
TIMES OFFICE, 


WANTED—ELECTRIC EMPLOYMENT, AS 
pprcention, a beginner, by. American boy 
16, living with parents; has some knowledge 


OFFICE. 


WANTED—YOUNG EASTERN MAN, 20, 
desires situation, store or office preferred; 
experience; unquestionable city 


-WANTED—TO REN 


WANTED—MAN TO WASH DISHES; #2 A 


tend building or construction work, in city 


s Angeles, or 1130 Bel- |. 


experienced Christian young man, $25, board, 
reom, or $40, room. Address B. J., PASA- 
DENA OFFICE. 1 


WANTED—YOUR ARTESIAN AND SUR- 
face wells to make; long €xperience makes 


my success sure. M. J. REYNOLDS, Lan- 
caster, Cal. 1 
WANTED — POSITION BY THOROUGH 


accountant and general office man: large 
ex ten, good references. Address P.O. 
1 


WANTED—TO CARE FOR HOUSE OR 
janitor work by young man of good habits; 
os Address W, box 6, TIMES OF- 
1 


WANTED—BY YOUNG MAN, ATTENDING 

school, place to work for ard and room. 
Address U, box 34, TIMES OFFICE. 1 
WANTED—BY EXPERIENCED RANCH 

teamster, orchard work or ranch work of 
any kind. 224 BOYD ST. , 2 

WANTED — SITUATION BY A MARRIED 

man as teamster, or in private family. Ad- 
1 


dress 1018 BYRAM ST. 


WANTED — SITUATION BY A MARRIED 
man as teamster, or in private family. Ad- 
dress 1018 BYRAN ST 2 


WANTED — BOOKS TO OPEN, POST. 
close or expert. Address E. KUGEMAN, 
_ P.O. station 2, city. -, 2 


WANTED—BY MAN AND WIFE, WORK ON 
ranch, or take charge. J. ANDERSON, Or- 
ange, Cal. : 2 


WANTED — TYPEWRITING FOR FREE 
_desk room. A. ©. GOLSH, 103 S. Broadway. 


W ANTED— 

Situations, Femate. 
WANTED—FRENCH LADY OF TASTE 
and ability would take charge of dressmak- 
ing department in store or as forewoman, 


references, Address WOMAN'S EX- 
CHANGE, Los Angeles. 


town from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. wants place to 
work mornings and evenings for room and 
board; walking distance. Address X, box 
92, TIMES OFFICE. 1 


WANTED — A LADY OF LONG EX- 


perience with the insane would like a lad 
patient, insane. Address MRS. ANNI 
HARRIS, 301 Temple st., room 18, city. 


1 
WANTED — SITUATION BY WIDOW AS 
housekeeper for widower; have no objec- 
tion toi the country; must be a respectable 
_ place. Inquire 531 GALLADO ST. 2 
WANTED — TO KEEP HOUSE FOR GEN- 
tleman by a good competent woman: no 
objections to call at once. 355% 


S.. SPRING, room 1 2 
WANTED — POSITION AS DAY GOV- 


erness; music and English branches; 
terms yery reasonable. Address U, box 97, 
TIMES. OF FICE. 1 


WANTED—BY ENGLISH LADY, RE-EN- 
gagement as help or attendant on invalid 
lady. MISS DURHAM, general delivery, Los 
Angeles. 3 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED CHAMBER. 
maid would like a place in a lodging-house. 
fine st. 2 


WANTED — SITUATION AS WORKING 
housekeeper by middle-aged American wo- 


a good references. 412 W. SECOND 
ST. 2 


WANTED — BY AN ENGLISH LADY. EN- 


gagement as morning governess or compan- 
ion. Address X, box 538, TIMES OFFICE. 3 


WANTED — PLACE TO DO HOUSEWORK 
by youg German; can do plain cooking. 
1813 S. HOOVER. 2 
WANTED — $1.50; FIRST-CL DRESS- 
making by the day. Address U, box 73, 
TIMES OFFICE. 2- 


Vy ANTED— 


VY. 


NT 
YOUR PROPERTY. 
AN EXCLUSIVE RENTAL OFFICE. 


“TAKE ENTIRE CHARGE OF PROPERTY 
FOR NON-RESIDENTS. 


ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. 


—— 


PROMPT REMITTANCES, 


RAPID, RELIABLE RENTING. 
YQu CAN’T TO DO WITHOUT 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Refer by permission to 
FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, 
I NS’ BANK. 

WRIGHT & CALLENDER, 

235 W. THIRD ST. 

1 


WANTED— 

We have customers for furnished and un- 
furnished houses. Bring in location and 
particulars. We do the rest. 

JOHNSON & KEENEY, 
204 S. Broadway. 


9 


WANTED — TO RENT MODERN 7 OR &- 
room house with —- yards, close in, im- 
mediately. Address U, box 8, TIMES OF- 
1 
WANTED—IMMEDIATELY, 5 TO 7-ROOM 
modern cottage, unfurnished. near cars. 
_Address W, box 21, TIMES OFFICE. 2 
WANTED — TO RENT SMALL 
and dwelling; must be -cheap; state price. 
__ Address 1249 W. 30TH ST. 2 
WANTED—TO RENT BY JAN. 10. £ROOM 
cottage, northwest part city, by'2 adults. 
Address D., 425 N. HILL. 


Ware, 


WANTED—A MAN 


AS PARTNER IN 
g paying restaurant; must be a 
baker and invest as a half interest about 
$500; no other need apply except a good 
bread and cake baker. Address W, box 5, 
TIMES OFFICE. 1 
WANTED — AN EXTENSIVE OPERATOR 
wants a partner to go in the real estate 
business; must have some money, experi 
ence and be familiar with Los Angele sl 
OF 


ealities. Address J, box 58, TIM 


WANTED—MAN WITH $1000 OR MORE TO 
join owner of developed water in furnishing 
same to neighbors who want it: location 
near city. Cail or address 318 STIMSON 
BLOCK. 1 


WANTED — TO MEET SOME MAN OR 
woman who will grubstake to the Yukon 
country an honest and reliable miner: ref- 
Address U, box 89, TIMES OF- 

4a 1 


WANTED—A PARTNER WITH $1000; A 
good paying, legitimate office business; in- 
vestor can handle the cash. Address U, box 
91, TIMES OFFICE. 2 


WANTED— 

Our printing office will be open all day 
tomy, W. PALM CO. Telephone 
main ¥ 


WANTED — PARTNER WITH $00 TO 


ubstake me on Alaskan prospecti trip; 
Address W, box 14, TIMES OF: 
2 


WANTED—A PARTNER, OR TO SELL A 
stock- range, good for head of stock. 
PROPRIETOR of Monterey, 135 S. Main. 2 


ANTED— 


Agents and Solicitors. 


WANTED — A DISTRICT MANAGER AT 

Los Angeles for one of the progressive old 

live life-insurance companies: a man of 

ability can secure a desirable contract. 

gg GENERAL MANAGER, Times 
ce. 3 


WANTED — AGENT TO INTRODUCE 
rubber heel cushions: ,sample ir, 

cents. NOISELESS HEEL SHION 
CO.; Minneapolis, Minn. - 3 


WANTED—A FEW AGENTS FOR A GooD 
selling farmers’ tool; it speaks for itself. 
ROOM 31, 124% 8. Spring st. 


ANTED— 


Rooms with Board, 
WANTED — TWO FURMSHED ROOMS 
with board in private family for lady and 
two children, aged 6 and 24 months. Ad- 
dress U, box 78, TIMES OFFICE. ‘2 
W ANTED— 
Heuses. 


WANTED — SMALL HOUSE AND 
will give new piano in exchange for 


BARN; 
rent of 
care of BLAN- 


small wages. Address U, box Tl 
| OFFIC. 


| 


Spring 5, 


w 


A 


WANTED—PARTY TO GRUBSTAKE GOOD 


WANTED—GOOD HOME GIVEN CHILD IN 


|. cottage, 


NON-RESIDENTS. 
ECONOMICAL. MANAGEMENT. 
PROMPT REMITTANCES. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WRIGHT & CALLENDER, 
235 W. THIRD ST. 


1 
WANTED—TO PURCHASE ONE OR MORE 
lots, or small tract, close in; also house or 
give exact location, description, 
. O. BOX 521. 4 


Our printing office will be open all day 
, today. CHAS. W. PALM CO. Telephone 
main 930. 1 


WANTED — CASH PAID FOR OLD 
jlanos. Address BLOOMFIELD, 417 5. 
athew; tuning and repairing cheap; cut 

this out. 2 


WANTED—BAND SAW, JIG SAW, BUZZ 

planer, turning lathe, pony plow, saw 

are etc. Address W, box 19, TIMES OF- 
2 


WANTED—HAVE BUYERS FOR BARGAINS 
in houses and lots or vacant lots: call 
uick. H. P. ERNST & CO., 130 S. a0 4 
Way. 


WANTED—HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for furniture of every description. MAT- 
THEWS., 454 S. Main. Tel. green 524. 


WANTED — WE HAVE BUYERS FOR 
hotels and lodging-houses; call quick. H. 
P. ERNST & CO., 130 S. Broadway. 2 
WANTED—TO PURCHASE. MORTGAGES: 
money to loan. CHARLES LANTZ, attor- 
ney-at-law, room 408 Bullard Block. 1 


WANTED — A LARGE RANCH OR ACRE- 
age, close in; must be cheap for cash. Ad- 
dress GEHRING, 425 S. Grand ave. 


W ASTER 
Miscellaneous. 

NTED— 
The Midwinter Number of the Los Angeles 
Times, to be issued tomorrow, will contain 
more carefully-written informing matter 
about Southern California than any special 
number previously issued by The Times. 
Send it to your friends, and save writing 
letters. Price 19¢ per copy at the counter, or 
13c mailed to any part of the United States. 


WANTED—1 PLANER AND MATCHER, 1 
band saw, 1 shaper, 1 6-in.. moulder, 1 Ten- 
non machine, 1 mortise machine, 2 rip saws, 
1 24-in. pony plamer, 1 cut-off saw, 1 power 
sande ft. 115-16 shafting and hang- 

be FIFTH 


ers, ng, etc. 305-307 E. 
WANTED — AN INVALID TO CARE FOR 
cheerful, culet home: use of carri if 
desired; terms reasonable: references. Ad- 
dress U, box 393, TIMES OFFICE. 


miner; best of references in Los Angeles. 
W. A. CHANDLER, Covina, Los Angeles 
county, Cal. 5 
WANTED— 

Our printing office will be open all day 


today. CHAS. W.°PALM CO. Telephone 
main 930. 1 


WANTED — SECOND-HAND PIPE, 3-IN. 


or 2-in.. cast, wrought or sheet. Address 
W. G. WAIT. Park. 3 


private family at reasonable rates. Address 
U, box 25, TIMES OFFICE. 4 


WANTED—PHYSICIAN TO HELP OCCUPY 


fine offices. ddress W, box 4, TIM - 
FICE. 


SOR SALE— 
Cite Late and 
FOR SALE— 


— 


This amount buys that fine 50x158-f ot lot 
on the west side of Hop> st., just north of 
Pico: it is a bargain at $2500 owner musi 
sell; see us for particulars; remember the 


ELSEY & FOSTER, 
Sole Agents. 


12 large lots, situated in the southwestern 
portion of city, 1 blotk from Trac 
line, 1 block from Adams st.; 
for homes; there is small 
place, rented at $12 
not do better or m money easier than 
to see this place and buy. We have orders 


to sell. 
KELSEY & FOSTER, 
Exclusive Agents for Owners. 


TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 

House and lot at No. 1349 S. Main st.; lot 
5ix165: bids can be made on this property 
at this office: must be sold; opportunity for 
a great bargaii; house rented at $30 per 
month; see us at once. 

KELSEY & FOSTER. 
1 220 and 222 Wilcox building. 


FOR SALE— 


Cc. A. SUMNER CO., 
Real Estate Agents. 


NG A RESIDENCE 
US AND GET PAR- 


| 
KINNEY HEIGHTS.—— 


BEFORE BUYI 
CALL ON 


It is on an elevation. 

It is on electric road. 

It has mountain water. 

It will have finé improvements. 
It will have electric lights. » 
It_is on W. ADAMS ST 

A $-foot boulevard, 
4% miles long. 


In our 25 years’ experience in Los Angeles, 
, we have never had anything any ; 


FOR A SUMMER COTTAGE, GO TO 


TERMINAL ISLAND. 


We have a few choice lots there for sale 
at first hands. There will be 40 houses built 
—_— an spring, so get in the swim before 
too 


Remember, we have had 25 years’ experi- 
ence in this country, and so know what we 
are talking about. 


SALE—LOTS— 
600—Lot 51x125, a corner, W. st. 


C. A. SUMNER & CO., 
1s 


2 S. Broadway. 


— 


I 


50x125, 
$825—Lot 50x150, Bush. near 18th st. 

$850— Lot 500x150, W. Eighth, a corer. 
$990—Lot 52x157, Westlake ave., near Sth. 
$1 Lot 50x150, W. 14th st. 

50x150, Burlington ave. 

600x127, W. Eighth, near Ver- 


509x150, Figueroa st., near 7th. 
105x176, W. 17th: a corner. 
75x150, S. Hope st.: a corner. 
60x140, Grand ave.: a corner. 
190x155, W. 10th: a corner. 

Let 40x60, W. Sixth: a’corner. 
.35000-—-Lot 120x110, Grand ave.; a corner. 
$6500—Lot 90x60, W. Sixth: a corner. 

5 50x60, Olive, mear Sixth. 


THE GOWEN-EBERLE Co., 
1 Rooms 207 and 208, No. 218 S. Broadway. 


FOR SALE— 
“TO $2500 


Choice building lots, any location you de- 
sire; house built to order; your own terms. 
W. J. SCHERER CoO., 
108 5. Broadway. 


1 
FOR SALE— . 


$1000—Lot 50x125 on W. Adams st. 
Hoover, with good store building; see this 


for a bargain. 
W. J. SCHERER CO., 
FOR SALE—THD CHOICEST CORNER LOT 
in the city; wnsu ; perfect 
drainage: close in; easy terms; ais0_5-room 


| FOR SALE— 


650—Lot 45x137, Vermont ave., near 29th. 


near 


roved, suitable for fruits or- garden farm- 
ng or subdivisions; will be sold at fair 
rices, easy terms; located on one of the 
st-jmproved streets in the city. This 
property is in that part of the city which 
as shown as rapid growth as any other 
portion for the last 3 years. With o a» 
sured harbor improvement and another 
transcontinental railroad, it’s safe to say 
all such property will double in value Apa I 
3 years. Also choice residence lots in al 
portions of the city. The above Finperty 
sold on easy terms. . M. CONGER, 
1 123 8. Broadway. 


SALE—WE WAN? AN OFFTR FOR 1 
or all of 3 lots on Bush street; must sell 
them, worth $3000; what will you give?,. 

CORTELYOU & GIFFEN, 404 8. Broadway. 


FOR SALE—2 LOTS CHEAP, ON MAIN 
street; 5 lots, cheap, on Central ave.; 10 
acres, near city on 

gh. 


ave. R,, 202 New H 
FOR SALE— 
Our printing office will be open all day 
ay. CHAS. W. PALM CO. smears 
main 930 


FOR SALE—MAKE CASH OFFER, LOT 
45x146. west side Union ave.; 3d lot north 
6th. W. F. JAUTZEN, 116 8. wores 

st. 


FOR SALE—A SNAP, 2 LOTS, 100x150, CEN- 


tennial ave. between Temple and Belle- 
vue. By R. L. GARRETT, 330 N. Main. 1 


FOR SALE—$1350; GOOD BUILDING LOT 
on W. Seventh street, near Westlake wis 


Apply 1237 W. SEVENTH ST. 


FOR SALE—BEFORE INVESTING IN REAL 
enerey see I. H. PRESTON, 217 New 


TOR SALE— 


Country Property. 
www 
FOR SALE— 
17 acres fine alfalfa land, 1 mile from Dow- 


ney, $1250. 
acres, 15 to soft-shell walnuts; $200 pet 
acre. 

21% acres, with a good barn and corn- 
crib, $1750. 

' 18 acres, mile from Downey; fine al-. 
falfa, corn, rley or fruit land, $2500. 

2 acres in Downey, with good 56-room 
house; under chicken-proof fence, $4650. 

1 acre in Downey: % acre to 9-year-old 
navel oranges, % acres to deciduous, fruits; 
5-room house, barn, chicken-house; $150v. 

424% acres, 2 miles from Downey; 12 
acres to 6-year-old softshell walnuts, 18 
acres to alfalfa; balance for corn; 6-room 
house, barn, cribs, stables, and 24-hours’ 
run of water; $5000. 

33 acres good alfalfa, corn, barley or fruit 
land, near Downey, for $2500; will cut in 
10-acre blocks at $100 per acre. 

40 acres, 35 in alfaifa, 5 to 15-year-old 
walnuts; 4-room house, barn, cribs and sta- 
ble; 2 water rights, $200 per acre. 

6% acres, % mile from Downey, st to 
young navel oranges; 7-room, 2-siory, hard- 
finished new house; 3-inch well, tank and 

windmill, barn, crib and stable; $2500, 
acre in Downey, with 2z-room nouse, 
chicken-proof fince; a fine well, 86 feet 
deep; owner is going away and will sell for 


2v acres, with 6-room house, barn, fin» 
artesian well. reservoir and water piped to 
the house; $2000; $500 cash, balance 1, 2 and 
3 years at 7 per cent. - 

23 acres near Downey; good apple and wal- 
nut orchard; stand alfalfa; fine barns, 
stables, cowsheds, chicken cprrals, well 
fenced; 6-room house, 2-fine work horses, 2 
sets harness, 2 wagons, fine buggy, mowing 
machine and rake; 19 tons hay, new wind- 
mill and tank, 24 chicken-houses, plows, cul- 
tivator, harrow, hoes, shovel, tappoon, aud 
about 1000 thoroughbred white and brown 
Leghorn chickens; everything goes for $5000. 

We pluck ripe oranges from the trees ev- 
ery day in the year. Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena virtually get their support from this 
valley. 

We have more water and cheaper water 
for irrigating than any valicy in lHifornia. 
Within a radius of 7 miles we have 17 water 
companies, all owned by the farmers. 

A water-right of 100 miner’s inches goes 
free of cost with every ranch I sell, and will 
flood 10 acres in 10 hours, and costs 10c per 
hour, or $1 for 10 hours. 

The lands of this valley are not incum- 
bered by school or irrigation bonds. All 
the water companies have money in their 
treasuries. We owe nothing on our roads, 
and we have some 10 or 12 miles of our main 
irrigating ditch flumed and paid for. All 
this speaks well for this locality, and but 
few valleys in the State can say as much. 

We raise everything in this valley. Na- 
ture has done more for this valley than any 
other place in the State. We cut our alfalfa 
7 to 9 times a year, and it’s the greatest 
dairy country you ever saw; 4 per cent. milk 
is selling at $1.10; and for cowe, hogs. corn, 
deciducus fruits, tobacco, pumpkins, citrons, 
beets, turkeys, chickens and vegetables, this 
valley beats the world. J 

This valley shipped 359 carloads of oranges 
last season, and $225,000 worth of walnuts; 
getting better every year. 

We have 9 churches, 7 public schools. 5 
creamreries and 1 cheese factory in a radius 
of 3 miles from whey. 

Downey is the best all-round farming 
country on earth, and she does more bus!- 
ness in one year than any town of the 
same size in the State. We are not asking 
two prices for our lands, 12 miles -from t« 
B. M. BLYTHE. 


Downey; Cal, 
FOR SALE— 
“WB SELL THE EARTH,”’ 
BASSETT & SMITH, 
Los Angeles. 

Readér,. are you thinking of investing or 
locating in California? If so we would be 
~ple meet you; we have had a prac- 
tical experience throughout California for 
ever twenty years, and it might be to your 
interest to make our acquaintance before 
deciding on a location, or investment. 

THE OLIVE INDUSTRY. 

We believe within a few years the olive 
business will be one of the leading in- 
dustries in California; we have an orchard. 
ma120 acres, about 115 acres set solid to the 
varieties of olives for oil and pickles; 
me this year over 45 tons; price $196 per 
™. we have never known of an orchard 
food as this one'for less than $400 per 
tre; but it must sold. 

ANOTHER OLIVE PROPOSITION. 

We can sell you from 10 to 100.acres, set 
out to olives and cared for without expense 
to you for 3 years for $150 per acre, about 
one-fourth cash, balance very easy terms; 
there are other parties selling olive or- 
chards in this way, but their price is twice 
as high as ours. ,Call and see us or write 


for full particulars. 
BASSETT & SMITH, 
Room 2, Y.M.C.A. Building. 


40 ACRES LAND FOR $1. 

The above 40 acres cost 5 years ago $2000; 
the improvements on this b-year-old fruit 
farm has cost $7200; it is located in one of 
the nicest valleys of Southern California; 
water in abundance, and cheap; near a 
live town, with superior school facilities, 
and on line of railroad. ‘ 

Warranty deed, in fee simple, will, be 
given to land for $1, and for the tmprove- 
ments $5500. If this is not sufficient will 
throw in a span of horses, harness and all 
farm implements. 

Am not going to Klondike or South Africa, 
and am not sick; simply wish to sell to go 
into other business; by paying cash $3501, 
purchaser can leave balance, $2000, run 3 or 
4 years at 8 per cent interest; no trade; no 
agents. Do you want it? Only party ‘with 
above amount need apply. For particulars, 
which will be fully given by addressing 
Pa x SAN JACINTO, Riverside 
county, Cal. 1 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL HOME OF ABOUT 
30 acres; house furnished; hard finished, 7 
rooms, bath, hot and cold water; splendid 
barn, stable and carriage house; every acre 
improved; oranges; apricots; peaches and 
raisins; splendid water right, and every- 
thing on the place complete; horses, tools, 
etc.; the owner of this place desires to <ell 
for cash if possible; but might take some 
good unincumber property for half,. bal- 
ance ; now if you are looking for a 
home and revenue to pay everything and 
put some by, investigate this property, and 
if after you see it you do not want the 
» property, all your expenses will be paid; if 
it suits you, then you will get a good home 
for what many ple pay for a poor one; 
everything bearing; only about an hour's 
ride from Los Angeles city, and situated 
inside the city limits of one of the most 
thriving towns in Southern California; 
schools, churches, bank; every convenience. 


For full particulars write or cal ce 

M’BAIN SCALB WASH, 216 W. First st., 

Los Angeles., 1 
FOR SALE— 


5 acres, car fine, near Holl wre $1250. 
6 acres lemons, bearing, oh ToneeRimeie: 
liywood Los 


varé, Ho , Or will trade for 
Angeles property. 
ac 4-year-old oranges in Azusa, 
acres lemons near Vermont ave. a 
First st.; water plenty; 
. 99000 buys 15 acres, Ceutral ave.; car 
line. 
LEE A. M'CONNBLL & €O., 
218 8. B way, 
2 A 8 303-302. 
LAND FO 


‘ 


corner Maple ave. 29th st., 
cheap, Owner, 257 5. OLIVE 


to se 


price. 


lemons, full 


29-1 


oranges; owner non-resident 
place his attention, hence has authoriged us 
at this éxtreme!l 
come from the place will soon pay back the 


#$12,000—A most sightly 20-acre ranch in 
the absolutely frostless belt in the Cahuenga 
Valley, only a few miles from our city; largs 
modern 8-room house, fine shrubbery and 
flowers; independent water-right; 10 acres in 


place can't be rivalled in Southern Califor- 
nia at the price; peas and tomatoes can be 
grown all winter; good view of the ocean 
and Los Angeles; a gem of a home, and 
$3000 less thanmits actual cash worth. 


low price; the in- 


earing next year; this elegant 


CORTELYOU & GIFFEN, 
404 8, Broadway. — 


residence. 


Crescenta. 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE— 
$2100—14 acres, city limits, near Elysian 
Park, to exchange for equity in house and 
lot, or eastern property. 
A 9-room modern home in south- 
west for mortgage, or bonds. 
ith good 8-room house in Riverside county, 
or’ Los Angeles or eastern. 
9-room modern house, near West- 
lake Park, for clear eastern property. 
One-half section fruit and grain 
ranch, Riverside county, 


$1500—30 acres at Redlands for land at 
160 acres in Los Angeles county for 


improved 20-acre fruit ranch, 


for Los Angeles 


room house, 


water, fruit, 
for $2250. 


price $700. 


Also grain 


Seattle property. 
Some good California property for east- 
ern property. . MUNCY, 
1 Tel.brown 362. 108%.W. Third st. 
FOR SALE— 
1 acre in bearing fruit, with good §8- 


2 acres, with 8-room house, hot’ and cold 


3 acres and 5-room cottage, barn, chick- 
en-house and corrals, fruit, berries, and al- 
falfa, price $2500. 

3 acres land, good sandy loam, house and 
barn, price $1200. 

1 acre land, 


10 acres good sandy loam land, 1% miles 
from electric cars, price $1750. 


price $2000. 


flowers, well, mill, tank, etc., 


4-room house, barn and well, 


ranches, stock ranches, alfalfa 


and corn ranches and city property, for sale |. 
exchange. 


F. A. HOLLENBECK, 
136 S. Broadway. 


sults, buy a 
principal min 


of Acton are 


vertise Acton, 


particulars 


FOR SALE—IF YOU WANT TO INVEST IN 
something good and sure to bring good re- 


ern California, 48 lots, 50x150 


per lot on the following payments, $10 down, 
$5 per month, without interest; on this tract. 
are 2 nice houses to be given free when 
distribution of lots takes place, which will 
be as soon as all lots are sold: there is not 
a lot there now worth less than $60; and 
half of this tract is in bearing fruit; this is 
done by the owner of Acton townsite to ad- 


Pacific R. R., in 
county, has 5 gold mills and the best gold 
mines of Southern California. For further 


NICKEL, Acton, 


lot in the town of Acton, the 
ing and health resort of South- 
in the heart 
offered at the low vrice of {$60 


which lays only 30 miles not. h 
the main line of the 
Los Angeles 


and maps 


R. 
Cal. 1 


address 


3 acres in 


price $3000. 
of city, 


1 


FOR SALE—AT GLENDALE, 12 ACRES IN 
oranges, lemons, walnuts, prunes, peaches. 
apricots, berries, etc., Fag 
from Courthouse, in frostless belt, 


cars; all in bearing fruit trees and berries; 

good house and barn; all fenced; fine view; 

4-room sg and 2 lots in the south 
lots, Boyle Heights, 


water right, 7 


city, near park and electric 


$1 


$350. 
A. MBAGHDR, owner, 
116 S. Broadway 


all locations 
ranches; 


good market 
per acre, 
secretary, 
MAN, agent, 
Cal. 


FOR SALE—ALAMITOS, THE CHOICE OF 


Alamitos joins Long Beach; has 
plerity of wator, beautiful ocean and moun- 
tain view; for lemons, olives, apples, small 
and deciduous fruits tha soil is unsurpassed; 


Long Beach, or E. B. CUSH- 


for suburban homes and fruit 


for all kinds of produce; $150 
cash. Address G. C. FLINT, 


129 S. Broadway, Los 


FOR SALE— 


any number 


‘Choice alfalfa ranches, walnut lands, or- 
ange and lemon orchards, in all parts of 
Southern California, to sell or exchange; 


of acres you desire; somé¢ fine 


vineyard; 


navel orange nursery ready for planting; 
no scale, soft mountain water; 
choice location at foothills, 1100 feet above 
sea level; natural ‘sanitarium; no asthma; 
absolutely frostiess; 
inspect premises, bargain. Inquire of OWN- 
ER, rooms 82-5, Temple Block, Los Angeles, 


now is the time to 


the 
the 


eatest 


property: 80 
rent; 


Brokers, 202 


FOR SALE—SANTA MONICA BY THE SBA, 


acific Coast; houses rented, rents col- 
lected; taxes paid; 


sale; furnished and unfurnished houses to 
rticulars; 
Y, Real 
] 


Established 1887. 


summer and winter resort on 


full charge taken of 
me first-class residences for 


apply to PROCTOR & 
Estate and Investment 


Utah avenue, Santa Monica. 


table, 


not in 


1 


FOR SALE—20 ACRES AT GLENDALE; 10 
acres French prunes, 
acres peaches, all in bearing; good water 
right: 2-story 9-room house, hard finish, 
good. s 


under foreclosure an 
the fruit business, all he wants 
his money back; it is qoer 
Ww. SH 


5 acfes apricots, 5 


taken 
owner is, 


cost $11, 
as presen 


propert 


for $6000. 
ERWOOD, 
108 S. Broadway. 


electric car 


ful home, or 
home places 
from 0,000 


California for a building site for a bheauti- 


roperty; no building improvements; price 
14,000. T. DUNLAP, 105 


FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BEAUTY spors |’ 
of the world; a 10-acre tract ati Altadena, 
all set to fruit and flowers, on the Pasad na 


line; umequaled in Southern 
could be subdivided: the finest 
in Southern California, costing 
to $80,000, are adjoining this 


. Broadway. 1 


les 


proved eva 


exchange 


fectly clean 
10 set to bu 


.postoffice; fi 


FOR SALE—20 ACRES PRUN‘S, 
cots, 
for irrigating and one of the 


hours and vegetables in 3 hours; any fam- 
ily can make money on the 
from Los Angeles on 8.P.R 
balance on long time or will trade for city 
property. OWNER, 270 N, Fremont ave, 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE; 27 ACRES 
deciduous fruits, best varieties, good buiki- 
ings, full water right, 5.acret prunes, 5 
years old, all clear; 
properties = Los Angeles, any or all to 
or 
ranch on Coast; clear eastern city or farm, 
principals only. Box 991, POMONA, Cal. 

FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL ORANGE GROVE 
in the frostless belt; 
water stocked; 
sell with or without crop; 


$9000, wit 
crop; this is a yt a Address OWNER, 
box 89, Orange, Cal. 1 


APRI- 
and cherries; plenty of water 
lntest im- 
rators, will <jizy fruit in 6 
eget 14 miles 
-R., $1200 cash, 


2 income-producing 


general purpose or stock 


in full bearing; per- 
and free from scg >; 14 acres, 
dded oranges, 4 irPalfalfa, full 
% mile from station and 
ne building; all complete; will 


hout 


tate 
and scenery 
fruit; close 
FAN 


Cal. 


FOR SALE—AN ATTRACTIVE SAN DIEGO 
county ranch at a bargain to close an eg. 
; a tract of 3234 acres at $20 per acre; 
a tract of 1669 acres at $15 per acre; a tract 
» of 1420 acres at $8.50 


NIE M. 


r acre; soil, climate 
unequaled; good for stock and 
to railroad station. Address 
M’KOON, executrix, Santee, 

19-25-1 


year. 
Hemet, or 


FOR SALE—FRUIT LANDS IN RIVERSIDE 
county and at’ Redlands; bearing orange and 
deciduous fruit orchards; also choicest un- 
improved lands; watered by the great Lake 
Hemet water system. Good 
can be derived from these lands the first 

Address 


paying income 


HEMET LAND CO., 
2448. Broadway, Los Angeles. 


will buy 646 
Railway, in 


FOR SALE 


erty; plenty 


FOR SALE—LAND; CHEAP, $2.50 
miles from station, on Southern California 


deedygand title perfect; terms, 
ance op long time; this is a big bargain, but 
I must sell; call or address room 5, 280% S. 
SPRING, or 1527 Girard st. 


Orange, 18 acres full bearing apricot, peach 
a4 all other fruit trees; an income prop- 


stocked; house and stable; good soil; title 

perfect; prtee 

a BOX 149, Compton, Los Angeles qosnty, 
al. 


r acre 
acres of good level land, only 3 


n Bernardino county; clear, 
cash 


— 20 ACRES 


IN CITY OF 


of water at-all times: full water 
cheap; terms easy. Apply to 


land; oldest 
fornia; 1 in 
best citrus 
sugar-beet, 
low, terms é 
Block, N.W. 


FOR SALH—CHOICD ORANGE AND LEMON 


water-right in Southern Cali- 
water to each 5 acres of land; 
ruit section; $60 per acre; best 
corn and alfalfa lants; price 
asy. C. W. ROGERS, 2 Bryson 
cor. Second and Spring sts. 


st., San 


FOR SALE—GREAT BARGAIN, 640 ACRES 


an acre, sec, 86 


of the homes that will bear investigation; 
price $45,000; part exchange. J. M. TAYLOR 
& CO., 104 Broadway. ; 


FUK SALE — WANTED—IN FROSTLESS 
belt, purchasers of orange land, groves and 
trees, 6 miles north of city; pure mountain 
water, choice location; absolutely frostless; 
now is tlfe time to inspect the procees, In- 

uire of OWNwZR, rooms 82-5, Temple Block, 
s Angeles. 


FOR SALE—22 LOTS AT SAN PEDRO, 50x 
150 feet each, in the Rudicinda tract, $1 
each if sold in a lump, % cash, % lo 
time; these lots are so level and well locaie 


a 


that they will sell for double this price 
within one year. Address box 764, .RED- 
LANDS. 2 


FOR SALE—10 ACRES NEAR COLTON, 
9 acres navel oranges, 5 years old; 1 acre 
assorted; good water right; house and barn; 
owner sing to Klondike and will sell for 

; worth $4500. LEE A. M’CONNELL 
& CO., 218 S. Broadway, rooms 303-302. . 2 


FOR SALE— A CHOICE FOOTHILL NAVEL 
orange and lemon grove, 9 years, old, situ- 
‘ated in one of the finest vallefs in the 
State; free from frost and scale; good water 


5. W., Times office, P asadena, 
FOR SALE — OR BXCHANGE; BEARING 
olive grove in frostless Cahuenga Valley; 
five miles from city center, near electric 
line; a desirable. suburban home; eastern 


property in part exchange. S. J. MILALI- 
KEN, rospect Park, Cal. 
FOR SALE — HEADQUARTERS FOR 


school and government lands in California, 
school lands only $1.25 acre. easy terms; no 
condition on school land. Send stamp for 
land beok. WISEMAN’S LAND BUR AU. 
Established 1885. 2 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE, 45 acres, front- 
ing on electric car line; one mile from city 
limits, west;.fine view of the ocean, level 
land, with os oe to south and west; 

per -acre. Inquire 

FOR SALE—8 ACRES OF LEVEL FOOT- 
hill land, with water; .suitable to olives; 
near thrifty colony where 2000 acres are 

t out to deciduous trees; price $15 per 
TH ST., 


acre. Address 1237 W. SEV 
Angeles. 

FOR SALE— AT A GRBAT BARGAIN, 80 
acres damp, improved land, Westminster, 
Cal.; house, barn, 2 big flowing wells, ur- 
limited water; good for any season, rar. 


dry. J. C. WILUMON, 121% $8.1 Broadway, 
FOR SALE—$1200; EASY TERMS, 10 ACR 
near Santa Monica; small house, 2 acres 
young fruit trees a overlooking 
ocean; very cheap. EXTER 
WADSWORTH, 308 Wilcox Block. 
FOR SALE — SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
lands; if you are looking for land in this 
part of the country and want the best for 


WADSWORTH, 308 Wilcox Block. 


FOR SALE—BEET-SUGAR-FAUTORY SITES 
acres and upward; large tracts for 
estment of capital. : . HOLABIR 
308-210 Byrne Bidg, Los Angeles. 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE: 25 ACRES 
rolling land; within easy access to electric 
car lime: 1% miles west of ‘~ - per 

nquire 


acre: will sell in 5-acre lots. 

8. BUNKER HILL AVE. 

FOR SALE—OR TO LET, CHICKEN AND 
dairy ranch of 31 acres, 3 miles south of 


city limits; large, new buildings, flowin 
well; all in pasture. OWNER, 2901 2 
Hope st. 


FOR SALE—33 ACRES AT ARTESIA, IM- 
proved; house, barn, artesian well, alfalfa 
land, near creamery. store, etc.; only 
easy terms. W. G. 


$5000 
SHAW, 330 S. ere 


FOR SALE—CHEAP FOR CASH. ASK FOR 
special bargains in house or lots, fine acre- 
age, iniproved or not; will be sold very 

soon. CHARLES C. LAMB, 226 S. 


FOR SALE—$2000; FROSTLESS 40 ACRES 
improved and mountain; bargain; or ex- 
change for clear city; incumbrance 
MRS. ROSENTHAL, Shermanton, Cal. 1-4 

FOR SALE — 23-ACRE ALFALFA LAND, 
Compton ave., only $100 per acre (adjoin- 
ing lands held $225 per acre.) J. M. TAY- 

R & CO., 104 Broadway. 2 

FOR SALE — 5-ACRE ORANGE. GROVE. 

water- n California. O q 
room 18, TEMPLE BLOCK. ee 

FOR SALE — OAK, HICKORY AND CY- 


ropositions in stock and grain ranches.| Press timber land in Arkansas and Louisi- 
Bend for our catalogue, description, price,| na. ARTHUR NETWON, 1826 E. 15th at., 
. ete. W. J. SCHERER CO., Los Angeles. 1 
1 108 S$. Broadway. FOR SALE— 
FOR SALE—IN FROSTLESS BELT, SIX Our printing office will be open all da 
miles from city, 200 acres orange and olive today. CHAS. W. PALM CO. Telephone 
land; 60 acres olives, 20 acres oranges, best | Main 930 1 


FOR SALE — OR EXCHANGE; SEVERAU 


and. J. C. WILLMON, 121% S. Broadway. 


FOR SALE—AN OLIVE ORCHARD: r 
of the trees 12 years old. Address rARS 
10, TIMES OFFICE. 26-28-30-1-2 


FOR SALE—30-ACRE ALFALFA RAN 
mortgage price. See OWNER, room On 
Temple. Block. 

FOR SALE—POULTRY RANCH, BIG BAR- 
gain. Owner goin East. 

going 1277 8S. MAT 


Fok SALE— 
Lodging Houses. 


FOR SALE— 

40- lod -house on Broadway, close 

in all furnished, $1800; part on time; rent 
ow. 


85-room fashionable rooming-house: 
best in the city; location first-class; cheap; 
part exchange. 

Rooming-house, 28 rooms, on S. Hill, close 


in; soniy furnished, doing a nice business; 
pe building and lot can also be bought 
cheap. 


8-room lodging-house; new, for $300; rent 
$35; very close in; nice place. 

20-room lodging-house, 18 furnished; 
$50; price $800; doi ee 


Room 223 Byrne Block, Broadway, 
Third. 


FOR SALE—LODGING-HOUSES— 


rent. 


corner 


22 rooms, great bargain. 
1750—Elegant furniture, 20 rooms, -cen 
tral, corner, ‘ow rent; reason sickness. 
$850—20-reom transient house, full the 
year round; reason, leaving city. 
$1406-—-24 rooms on Spring st., fine furni- 
ture; low rent; % cash. 
Transient lodging-house, clearing 
$150 month; fine furniture; must sell. 


70-room transient house, b 
Lodging-house, 15 rooms, 
2 #H. P. ERNST & CO., 130 S. Broadway. 


rooms, well located; furniture first-class: 
this can be had for $1750: half cash: bal 
remain at 8 per cent. ‘FLOYD & WISMER, 
125 S. Broadway. 2 


FOR SALE—OR EXOHANGE; FINE LODG- 


$100 a month net income; clearly seen; don’t 

neglect to see it. CHAS. C. LAMB, 226 8. 

Spring st. % 2 
FOR SALE—LONGING-HOUSES, ALL SIZES, 

10 to 100 rooms, prices from 

Address by 

I. D. BARNARD, 103 8. Broadway. 1 


FOR SALE— A LODGING-HOUSB OF 
rooms, Hope st., all full, fine furniture; will 
pay to investigate. 456 E. Main st., near 
postoffice. L. G. WALTERS. 2 


FOR SALE — 22-ROOM LODGING-HOUS 


well located; rent $33.50; turniture gogu, an 
takes it; don’t miss this. YD & 
WISMER. 125 8. Broadway. 
FOR SALE— 
Yur printing office will be open all day 
today, CHAS. W. PALM CO. Telephone 
main 930. 1 


FOR SALE—TO LET; LARGE, WELL-FUR- 
nibhed rooming-house; rent er 
chase. Address W, box 17, TIMES 


FOR SALE—$2100; A 40-ROOM LODGING- 
house on Broadway; rent 4.0; pare wade, 
H.. P. ERNST & CO., 130 8. Broadway. 2 


FOR — FIRST-CLASS LODGING- 
us 


- house, 60 good iness. Apply 
‘room 12, FREEMAN BLOCK. 
OK SALE— 
Property. 
FOR SALE— 


BUSINESS PROPERTY. 


85 
roved and paying an income; mighty good 
uy for somebody. ; 
G000—Another of the same calibre; 30 
feet on Hill st., close in, 
ye ring-st. lot, 50 feet, vacant; 
will take $3000 or $4000 in good property, 
$10,000 on mortgage at 6 per cent. net, bal- 


ance cash. . 
CORTELYOU & GIFFEN, 
29-1 404 8. Broadway. 
FOR SALE — THE OWNER OF CORNER 


lot in vicinity’ of Sixth and Los Angeles sts. 


land at (310) ten dollars 

T 4 N, 14 W., 8.B.M., about twenty» 

erins own ance mortsg 
per con BARON SMITH $20 Bush 


wishes to meet les desiring wholesale 
business bullding; will build to suit same 
on 10 years’ lease, Address OW 5: 
Upion ave, 


price way below real value. Address . 


the least investment, see POINDEXTER & 


ieces foothill frostless orange and lemon. 


the. 


Broadway, — 


FOR SALE — THE FURNITURE OF & 
ing-house, well located; no vacant rooms; . 


$350 to $5000. . 
letter or apply in person te. 


reer. . 


500—Excellent buy on Seventh st., im- — 


have been benefited. 
During the past year our business has | 
been increasing in a marked degree, which 
is the best evidence that our work is 
meeting with the approval of the public. 
We strive by honest business methods 
to assist those who apply to us, either for 
help or work, and having been established = 7 
here for many years, we have, by careful 
study, learned the various needs of the 
employers. Studying human character by : 
| 7 | 
WANTED LA | 
| 
| 
| Los Angeles 
| 
| 
r 
| | 
| | 
price, 
——FOR SALE—— 
| $3500 a 
D 
| 
Lor. 
x 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
$10,000-—Lot 45x100, Main near 7th. 
= . $11,000—Lot 55x135, Sixth; near Olive. 
Advert st No Advertize 
‘ 
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Los Angeles Daily Times. 


Liners - OR SALB*- OR EXCHANGE— OR EXCHANGE— OR EXCHANGE— USINESS CHANCES— 
Houses. Houses. Real Real Estate. Renl Estate. Miscellaneous. 


>. 


tion, etc., Ww. 


OR SALE— 


Houses. 


FOR SALE—NEW 6-ROOM COTTAGE, 


132 
W. 12th st., between Main a Hill, with 
modern improvements lot x feet; a 
lovely home, for $4200; title clear, see owner, 
8. P. MULFORD, Atty., Bullard Bidg. 
For Sale—5-room modern cottage, 756 
Hill st.; a betgnte for $2000; $700 cash, 
, 1 per cent. net interest. Seo 


8. MULFORD, Atty., Bullard Bide. 

For Sale—Or exchange; T-room aes, 
lot 40x160 feet; 152 Kern st., $1300; libe 
discount for cash: a good house, very cheap; 


LFORD. wAtty.. ‘Bullard on 
For Sale—5-room modern cottage vy 
, Opposite hotel, Monrovia, 
0 per month; fair income property 7. $1: 00 
aouse alone cost $1800; t by the day 
first- class in every respect; in ithe, day: 
and prettiest suburban town in Southern 
California; also another 5-room cottage on 
mrose ave., _ $900; rents 
for $100 a year; title clear owner, 
Ss. P. MULFORD, Atty., Bullard Bidg. 
For Pag in lots in J. D. Bicknell’s addi- 
‘ion Monrovia at less than assessed 
Thy, also one lot in Stewart & Co. sub. 
Monrovia, and 4 lots on Ivy ave., in block 
Monrovia, at ridiculously low prices, or 
exchange for Angeles property; title 
clear. See owne 
8. P. MULFORD, Atty., Bullard Bidg. 
For Sale—Or exchange for Los Angeles 


sworth tract, Ontario; choice varie- 


, rty, 20-acre bearing peach orchard in 
Hl of peaches, title clear, * 5126 per acre,. 


and agree to pay $25 an acre for 1898 crop 
By aser at above price; title 
clear 

8. P. MULFORD, Atty., Bullard Bidg. 

For Sale—18 acres No. 1 improved farm- 
ing land, 2 miles west of city limits, on 
Sixth st., 4-room house, large barn, an 
abundance of fruits; two wells, sightly and 
beautiful location; only quarter-mile north 
of Hauser Station, on Santa Monica elec- 
tric railway; will make a lovely coun- 
and cheap at $2500; title 

ear. See own 

MULFORD, Atty., Bullard Bldg. 

For Sale—10 acres very choice fruit land, 
30 shares water stock, at Irwindale station, 
on 8S. P.; first station west of Covina; 3- 
room cottage on place; 70 bushels corn to 
acre grown on this land 1897; all can be 
had for $1250 cash; title clear. See owner, 

Ss. P. MULFORD, Atty., Bullard Bldg. 

For Sale—160 acres good farming uae, 
near Visalia, Tulare Co., Cal.; at 
acre, or will tor Angeles ond 
erty, title clear 
_3 8s. P. MULFORD, Atty., “Bullard Bldg. 


MOR SALE—HOUSES AND LOTS— 


$1200—Modern cottage 5 rooms, located on 
W. Second st. 


$1250—Cottage 5 rooms, E. Ninth, barn, 
cement walks, 


$1350— Modern cottage 6 rooms and beth, 
E. 2ist st., cement walks, sewer connection, 
etreet graded. 


$1400—Cottage 3 rooms, lot 50x125, located 
on Palm st., near Pico, close in. 


cottage, 6 rooms and bath, 
lot 50x148, W. 3ist st., fine location. 


$2100—Fine cottage, 6 rooms and bath, lot 
63x176, street graded, electric = and gas, 
sewer connection, and W. 17th 


$2500—Elegant cottage 6 rooms, modern in 
every respect, located on W. 3ist, between 
Main and Grand ave. 


$2700—2-story house of 8 rooms, lot 50x150, 
fine barn, cement walks, gas, sewer connec- 
27th, near Grand. 


$3000—Fine modern cottage, 8 rooms, lot 
60x112, located on 22d, near Figueroa st. 


The above list of houses can be sold on 
easy terms. ; 
THE GOWEN-EBERLE CoO., 
1 Rooms 207 and 208, No. 218 8. Broadway. 


BOR SALE—BY QOWNER— 


NEW AND MODERN HOMES. 
{INSTALLMENT HOUSES, 
BUILT BY THE DAY. 


STREET WORK ALL DONE, CEMENT 
WALKS, LAWNS AND TREES 


GO LOOK AT MY HOUSES dauas 


1603 Toberman, 8 rooms; low price and 


1407 and 1409 Gi , two 4-room mod- 
dog cottages ; peat da tasty for small fam- 


17th and new  powses just build- 
oe 6, 7 and 8 rooms; ms; all modern. 


m new = - modern home, all com- 
plete, Zist st., Grand and Figueroa. 
are eg investment than buying 
evenings. J. C. ELLIOTT, 
Tel. black 517. 450 gs. Broadway. 


29-1 


SALE— 


CHAMPION OFFERS. 

$1400—If you want a home, there’s no 
earthly excusé for your not having one. 
t’s the use in always paying rent and 
never owning a bome, when we can install 
you in a house of your own like this? It’s 
@ modern 5-room cottage, sewered, cement 
walk, mantel, patent closet, all in good con- 
dition; $50 cash, $20 a month. Any man or 
woman with ¢ enough ambition to get up in 
the morning can pay for such a home and 
lay the foundation for further independence; 

3 car lines within 3 blocks, southwest. 


house; t this; floors are 
highly polished; neat porcelain bath, patent 
closet, marble basin, wash trays and all the 
ey conveniences so easential nowadays; 
is home must go, and you can get a bar- 


in it; close to Westlake Park; full-size 
don’t spend too muc e thinkin 
now there’! 


about Cle first thing 
advance our city prices, 
then you'll ig Meg you didn’t take 
advantage of the chance we were offering. 
CORTELYOU & GIFFEN, 
404 S. Broadway. 


FOR SALE—BY CHAS. M. STIMSON— 


New and nice homes, easy te 

5-room cottage, 935, 
th and Central ave. 

lonial, 5-room cottage, 931 Hem- 
near Central ave. postoffice and 


12th s 
ee 5-room cottage, 1323 Thalia 
st., near Central ave.; and a street im- 
provements made. 
$1600—Beautiful up-to-date 6-room colonial 
cottage, 1319 Palmer st., close to C 
ave. and Seventh st., walking di distance. 
$1 -room cottage, Figueroa st., 
oe walk from Courthouse; 2 car 
es n 
ee 5-room cottage, 914 Alpine 


$2000—Under ‘construction, southwest, 1707 
Pico st., near Union; 6-room colonial cot- 
tage, all up to date and modern conven- 

nees. 

$3500—New 9-room house, large rooms and 
all up-to-date conveniences; near Westlake 
Park. CHAS. M. STIMSON 
2 218 S. Broadway. 


FOR SALE — DECIDED BARGAIN IN A 


well-appointed 7-room, 2-story, substantial 
home; large barn; ornamental and fruit 
trees; flowers in profusion; close in; very 
desirable and growing neighborhood ; high- 
est residence elevation in the city; onan. 


~——qnountain and valley views unsurpassed 


view of.our city unequaled; pure) fresh aed 

cool ocean breeze makes it 7 deg. cooler in 
summer, and, being above the frost line, 
makes it 7 to 9 deg. warmer both in the win- 
ter and these cool, damp nights. Today 
wise people who can are buying and build- 
ing on hills, and those who can and do 
not will be wiser 5 years Ey no 
but that this property will be worth more 
6 years hence than it is today, while you 
can buy it today for less than it is worth, 
and by calling on ROSENSTEEL, 218 S. 
Broadway, you cam save commission. Price 
only $5000; part cash 3 


SALE— 

Possibly we haven't just what you want, 
and possibly you can’t find it. ne thing 
remains true—we can build to suit. you. We 
furnish plans and estimates free of cost 
satisfaction guaranteed. We are prepared 
to lend liberally om the houses we build. 

ses sold on monthly payménts if de- 
sired. If intending to build this winter, let 


js re your plan or furnish plans and 

ve 
JOHNSON & KEENPEY, 

2 204 8S. Broadway. 


R R $8.50 ONTH A AND 
(room er payment I witi build you a new 
plastered and 
it. in my ird ddition, Eight 
ag oh why pay rent when you can own 
, own home? ro. A. SMITH, 213 W. First 


FOR SALE—ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTI- 


ful and perfect homes in the city, on paved 
and graded streets, close to electric cars; 
most desirable and well-located in every 
way; 2 large lots, corner, with 400 feet 
cement sidewalk; grand old pepper and 
orange trees; a large lawn; in perfect order, 
with flowers: driveways and barn; a com- 
plete and up-to-date 10-room house, perfect 
and well arranged for a nice home; a ger- 
tleman wishing a fine ana well-appointed 
residence without the care ut building and 
waiting should see this place. Address X, 
box 18, TIMES OFFICE 2 


— 


FOR SALE— 


It isn’t often that anything is offered $500 
below market value, but that is what we can 


-do. A contract with the University of South- 


ern California, whereby we are to build u 
and improve its property, enables us to of- 
fer to build and furnish lot at fully. 
ow market value, for a limited number 
of houses. See us about it. 
HNSON & KEENBEY, 
2 204 S. Broadway. 


FOR SALE— 


New 8-room house, strictly modern; por- 
celain tub; finished in yellow pine; ‘hand- 
somely decorated: connected with sewer; 
electric lights and gas; 80-foot graded street: 
1 block from 2 te car line, 3 oe 
from schoolhouse; o $600 cas cash, balan 
long time. See 214 Wilcox Blk. 


FOR SALE,-HOUSE AND 10 LOTS, JUNC- 


tion Alvarado and Hoover, just south of 
Pico st., finest in city; 6-room house and 
lot on Orchard ave.; other income property 
and "tetas 16-acre orange. ranch at Covina, 
in full ‘bearing, navels; 5 acres orange 
orchard, corner Euclid ave. and J sts., On- 


tario, the whole or part on terms to suit 


purchaser. By JOSEPH DANIELS, owner, 
1507 Hoover st. 1 


FOR SALE— 


We are still doing business—not at the old 
stand, but at a new one, 204 S. Broadway. 
Remember the number. In our new quar- 
ters we are prepared to sell, rent, build or 
purchase houses. We have some good bar- 
gains. l and see us. 

JOHNSON & KEENEY, 
2 204 S. Broadway. 


FOR SALE—THE CHOICEST, CEST, MOST ST DE- 


sirable residence grounds in Los An- 
geles, highly improved and with 
a profusion of large palms, rare trees, 
aa and flowers in profusion; located in 
he very center of the best residence locality, 
and most aristocratic neighborhood of the 
entire city; no objectionable surroundings; 
the two best car lines of the city conven- 
ient; new house, 11 rooms, spacious halls; 
electric system; one most complete and best 
barns in the city; terms easy. W. 
HOWARD, 208 W. First st: 


9 ROOMS, WESTLAKE 


a rooms, 27th and Grand. 

$4250—12 rooms, 27th and Grand. 

All the above are new houses and especial 
New Year bargains; being offered at a less 
price than they could be reproduced for to- 

owing to the advance in the price of 
bu lding material and labor. POINDEXTER 
& WADSWORTH, 3208 Wilcox Block. 3 


FOR SALE — THAT EL 
home 


FOR SALE — AT A BARGAIN; 


FOR SALE—HOUSES— 
$2500—6- 


EGANT 7-ROOM 
on Pasadena ave., standing in its own 


nds of nearly an acre; lawn, flowers, 


fruit; stable, fine ceHar; an id home; 
beautiful large porch; this place is nearly 
new, and can for $3000: terms to 
suit; see owner for further particulars. 
_OWNER, NER, U, box 84, Times office. 1 
FOR SALE— 
—_—HOUSES——— 
From 2 to 14 rooms. Come in and look over 


our We can 
SCHERER co., 

108 S. Broadway. 

___Or cor. Central ave. and Adams st. 1 
INCOMB 
property and residence on one of the finest 
streets in Los Angeles; a house of 10 rooms 
nicely arranged for two families and com- 
pletely furnished, including $500 piano; a 
corner lot, lawn, fruit and flowers; price 
Address owner, 801 W. 32D ST., Los 

1 


_ Angeles. 


FOR SALE—I HAVE ONE OF THE FIN- 


est homes in Hollywood, situated in the 


foothills; has 10 acres of land, 6 acres of 
oranges, ~ lemon trees, balance in 
peaches, pears, plums; buildings are £ 


tank; water piped all over the 

place. i one wanting such a place 

will t a trees are 8 years 

old. ele TLAKE AVE., . 


FOR SALE—7- ROOM, UP-TO-DATE MoD- 


ern residence, nicely furnished, near Fig- 
ueroa and Washington streets, only $4000, 
or will sell without furniture; if you want 
a choice home at a bargain look this up. 
W. L. SHERWOOD, 
103 S. Broadway. 


room house, large lot, close in; 
$500 cash, balance $25 monthly. 
$1700—7-room house, close in; large lot; 
balance easy. We have other 
in . ERNST & CO. 
130 Broadway. 


FOR SALE — THE FINEST AND MOST 


——, home in Los Angeles, 15 rooms, 
finished in imported woods, close in, a 

ficent outlook; can be bought for less 
than % cost. If you want something fine 
see J. M. TAYLOR & CO., 104 Broadway. 2 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE, ONE OF THE 


finest 5-room cottages in Southwest Los 
Angeles, on 30th, near Hoover st., frescoed. 
decorated, modern and up-to-date; if you 
are looking for a snap, investigate. Address 
X, box 8, TIMES OFFICE. 1 


— 


FOR SALE—$2975; A VERY FINE 8-ROOM 


and reception-hall house, finished in white 
pine, mantel, porcelain bath, handsomely 
frescoed, good neighborhood; terms $475 
cash, Bthnkos 3 years; situated southwest. 
TAYLOR, 104 Broadway. 2 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE, MODERN 8- 
room house in choicest residence portion of f[ 


city; $6000; or this property and large lot ad- 
joining, $8000; superb large palms and mag- 
nolias in the garden. Inquire 339 §8. 
BUNKER HILL AVE. 1 


FOR SALE—$4000; $500 CLASH (NO TRADE;) 


a bargain; new, well-built house, 8 large 
rooms and reception; latest and best plumb- 


ing, gas and electric light. Thompson and 
2ist st. AMERICAN BLDG AND —_— 
CO., 308 Henne Bidg. 


FOR SALE — 5-ROOM COTTAGE, ena 


been occupied, strictly modern and up-to- 
date, lot 50-foot front, all street work done 
and paid; price $1500; small payment down, 
balance same as rent. J. C. CRIBB & Cco., 
_319 Wilcox Block. 1 


FOR | SALE—$1500; A HOUSE AND LOT AND 


vacant lot, both for $1500, either is worth. 
the price asked for the two; description, lot 
10, block B, West Bonnie Brae, and house 
1338 Wall st. Write the owner, box 764, 
REDLANDS. 2 


FOR SALE—“A NEW SWEET HOME.” 8 


lovely rooms, handsomely decorated: mod- 
ern; —— house; north of Pico st. It 
is a gem; and look. LEE A. M’CON- 
NELL & co. 218 S. Broadway, rooms 
and 


FOR SALE—HOUSES ON INSTALLMENTS, 


same as rent; lots on 50 years’ time; will 
loan money for building; lots on 15th st., % 
mile from Main, only $500. ARTHUR NEW- 


TON, 216 Bradbury Bidg. 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE; 


uestion. 


13-ROOM 
house, 5 minutes’ walk from center of city; 
on Bunker Hill ave,; fine view, pure air, 
fine old trees and garden, $6000. ‘Inquire 339 
S. BUNKER HILL AVE. 1 


FOR SALE — NEAT 5-ROOM COTTAGE, 


corner lot; near Jefferson and Grand ave.; 
price "$25 cash, balance $10 a month: no 
Address LANGWORTHY & co., 
226 S. Spring st. 2 


HOUSE, 
2822 S. Grand ave., very cheap; easy terms. 
See the premises and apply to C. WHITE 
MORTIMER, owner, room 78, Temple bes 


FOR SALE—10-ROOM MODERN 


FOR SA 


E—6-ROOM NEW. COTTAGE, s.W. 
porcelain-enameled bath, 
walks; fence; southwest, 
‘VICTOR E. KEPPEL, 422 Stimson Block. 


FOR SALE — CHOICD PROPERTY, VERY 


gy a new, modern, 6-room cottage, with 


all mprovements; lot 50x1650. Inquire on 
PREMISES, 1037 Santee st. 1 
FOR SALE—NBAT COTTAGE, 4 ROOMS, 
hard finish; large barn, lot fenced, shade 
trees; only $500; easy terms. J. M’ ‘LEA AN 
E street, Pico Heights. 

ished; cio barn; lot 50 ; near Main st., 


on easy terms. "FLOYD & 
way. 


aw 


__ room cottage, ¢ 


1361 Newton st., 


lake ave. 
330. 8. Broad dway, 


OR SALE— 


ago hill 
hill residence sites is 


parks, one mile from 
ments; water ab 
in frostless belt 
adapted for 


suburban § resort; 
g00d chance for oil; 


FOR’ SALE—OR EXCHANGE; 
land near Westlake Park, 
worth from $2000 to $4000 a lot, was selling 
at less than $100 an acre; the demand for 


10 acres in blue gums; 
about 40 feet; 
fine climate, grand views; 
winter vegetables or olives, 
and excellent for chicken ranch, dairy or 
sandstone deposit 
price $3000; mortgage 
$1000; or what have you in Southern Cali- 
fornia to offer for equity of $2000? 
eins _P, box 61, TIMES OFFICE. 


Suburban Property. 


15 YEARS 
now 


rapidly growing; I 


offer 17 acres of hill land, adjoining city on 
the north, between Elysian 


and Griffith 
electric car; about 
no other improve- 
good soil; 


and 


Address 
1 


OR SALE— 


some elegant carpets, 


miscellaneous articles. 


Main, just south of postoffice. 


Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE~MONBY TALKS—IF YOU ARE 
anxious to save about 25 per cent. by paying 
. Cash, come and see us. 
stock of new and second-hand furniture; 


We have a large 


stoves, etc.; we pay 


cash for all kinds of furniture, books and 


MATTHEWS, 454 


maker, plumber, sign 
steam dye, wall-paper 
tographer, etc. 
_OFFICE. 


FOR SALE — DUE-BILLS FOR WORK IN 
following lines, at liberal discount: Cabinet- 


and house-painter, 
and decorator, 


Address W, box 3, TIM 


rand. 


FOR SALE—STEINWAY PIANO, UPRIGHT 
C. F. PARSONS, 408 Bradbury 


best .local physicians. 
TIMES OFFICE. 


FOR SALE—THE FURNITURE AND LEASE 
of an admirably-appointed and well-located 
sanitarium, having liberal patronage from 


Address N, box al. 


FOR SALE—A VERY 
calian church organ, re 
sell for $350 on time. 


218 Broadway. 


FINE LARGE Vo- 
gular price $650; will 


GARDNER & ZELL- 
R, room 237, Gardner & Zellner Bildz., 
2 


FOR SALE — TYPEWR 
gain; Remingtons, Nos. 


saddle; 
carriage. 


Columbus cut- 


ITERS AT A BAR- 
2 and 5; Smith-Pre- 


miers, Peerless and Caligraph. PEERLESS 
TYPEWRITER AGENCY, Stimson Bock. 


| FOR SALE—15-HORSE POWER ENGINE, 
20-horse power boiler, 
will throw 90 inches water; 
Address J. W. FREY, 700 N. Main st. 1 

FOR SALE—UPRIGHT PIANO, STANDARD 
thake, slightly used; at a bargain. 
NER & ZELLNER. room 237, Gardner & 
_Zellner Bidg., 218 s. , Broadway. 

FOR SALE—NEW, —HIGH- GRADE SILVER- 
mounted surrey harness; boy’s Californian 


centrifugal pump, 
nearly new. 


GARD- 


under extension- 


1301 W. 22D ST 


and bedding: great nec 


TAURANT, 711 S. Main. 


FOR SALE—SOLID OAK NEW BOOKCASE, 
chiffonier, chairs, dishes, rugs, pictures, bed 


essity; ; cheap. 


FOR SALE— 


today. 
main °930. 


Our vemtias office will be n al 
CH W. PALM 


1 day 
Co. 


with head; can be 
cents. 


FOR SALE—ONE DOZ. OAK 


made rfectly clean; 
TIMES 


USINESS OF- 


FOR SALE—BEBDS; 12% STA 
in Ventura county; als 


STANDS OF BEES 
o 75 in Santa 
UNT, 8. B. 


Barbara county. Address C. L. 


_Broadway, near 


rent, repair, all kin 


FOR SALE — MARTIN 


piano; walnut case; price $125. 
_LOAN CO., 114 S. Spring st. 


SALE —A COMPLETE 
= including table, etc. THE FASHION, 


Third, ‘Byrne Bldg. 


FOR | SALE—TYPEWRITERS; BUY. 


SELL, 
ds. TYPEWRITER 


_EXCHANGB, 319 Wileox Block. 


S$ & SON UPRIGHT 
PACIFIC 


in first-class condition: 
box 68, TIMES 3 OF FIC 


; cheap. Address U 
E. 2 


FOR SALE—35-H. P. TRACTION ENGINE 


SALE—$i6 ‘J JOSEPH G RNE 
rman violin ou or res 


FOR SALE—SPALDING 
tor, $20; Imperial, $15; 
SPRING. 


FOR SALE—HAY, 


Annex. 


BICYCLE, $15; 
Special, $10. ‘456 8. 


TONS BEST 


BAR- 
ley. COCHRAN Phillips Blk, 
1 


FOR SALE—2-CHAIR 
cheap. Address U, box 


FOR SALE — 


new; must sell. 


horse of ‘8 rooms. 


“ST. SALE—$50; GOOD 


BARBER SHOP. 
29, TIMES OFFICE. 


FINE UPR} 
cheap. C. H. WEDGWOOD, 
FOR SALE — UPRIGHT PIANO, GOOD AS 
Call at 232 8. HILL ST. 1 
FOR SALE — FURNITURE OF PRIVATE 
520 8. SPRING ST. 2 


PIANO.” 553 WALL 
2 


FOR EXCHANGE— 
$4500—2 flats on 
$1500; will 


or acreage near city 
$7500—8-recm house 


ance mortgage. 8-46 


$6500—9-room house, 


tract; will take good 


16th st., 
clear. 8-77. 


$600 and $1500; 
Compton. 8-113. 
City income 


gage $8500; 6 
and some cas 


r cent.; 
for equ 


Los ‘Angeles property. 
Los Angeles property. 


and Broadw 


F OR EXCHANGE— 


Real Estate. 


Grand $35; 
trade equity tor land. 


*0s00~¢- -room house on Hoover st., 
gage $900; will trade oy» 4 for vacant lots 
-4 


for about one-half; balance lon 
5-room house on Centra 
for small ranch; 


H 
Rooms Bradb 


ave., rent 


mort- 


on Pico 


st., near 


Olive; will take oosage well located;. bal- 


$7500—Property on Grand ave., near Sixth 
st., improved; mortgage $3000; want good 
building lot for equity. 8-63. 
lot 73x145; 


in Harper 
house, well located, 
time. 8-76. 
ave., near 
improved and 


$4000—Property on West llth st., for ranch 
foward Santa Ana. 8-84, 

* $5000—2 houses in southwest, mortgage 
for acreage Norwalk or 


and well improved 


property, renting for $225 per month, mort- 


want clear property 
ity. 11-3 


5-27. 


$2500—9-room house at -—’ Monica; want 


OWE & OBEAR, 
ury Building, Third 


FOR 
$12,500—33 
Grand ave., mortgage 
fornia property. 8-97. 
-room heuse, 
in or near Anaheim. 
on W. Nint 
assume. &- 102. 
8-room 2-story 
mortgage $1000; equity 
hills. 8-73. 


mortgage $850; 8 per 
trade equity for clear 
Northern California. 


$650; trade equity for 
$2250— 


will. tak 
gage, to any one buil 
E.B. 2-67. 
$13,5 r less, 
lots 


,000—3 pieces 
Spring, Grand and Pe 


lifetime to trade for S$ 
11, 118 acres at 


Broadway. 


-room building (6 


flats,) on 


$4200; will trade 


equity country, eastern or Northern Cali- 


clear, 


for property 
8-100. 


$4 Pre improved and unimproved, 
, for Corona property; might 


house on 12th st.; 
for ranch near foot- 


$2000—Good 6-room house in Boyle Heights 
convenient to street car; on graded street: 


cent.. 3 years; 
country, eastern or 


‘Kroom house on 30th st., mortgage 
11-59. 


good lot. 


75 feet on Westlake ave., west side; 
one of the prettiest building lots in the city: 
e part cash, balance second mort- 


ding; or will trade. 


of good first-class city 
to exchange for street bonds. 


11-18, 


close-in property on 


aril; will give some 


one a good trade for equity; will take east-. 
ern clear property; this.is one chance in a 


ring-st. property. 11- 


ustin, clear, for east- 
ern or Northern California, clear. ey 


FOR EXCHANGE—THE FINEST FRUIT 
ranch, and ¢é-room house in Burbank, 15 
acres, 10 acres in alfalfa, 5 acres in choice 


deciduous fruits; also 6 lots adjoining: will 
exchange for city residence property; value 


Also 14 cottages in city for business prop- 
erty; rental $1800 per annum; value $16,000; 
also 10 acres of land with water at Ana- 


heim; valua_ $1500. 
Also 80 wer in Antelope Valley, value 
Will exchange all or part of above, 


and will er or pay difference ws cash. 
R.. 4; OCK, Atty., 
115 W. First st. 


2 
®OR EXGHANGE—ONE OF THE NiGEST 


homes near Westlake; 7 vacant lots, cne 
of the best alfalfa and. hog ranches in Ari- 
zona; vacapt lots in St. Louis pe a’ house 


FOR SALE—BARGAIN, 5-ROOM COTTAGE, . 
Central ave. car line; See 

OWNDR, 1510 San Pedro st. 2 


FOR SALE—FINE 8-ROOM HOUSE, WEST- 


a. beauty; $4250. W. G, 


$8500—Clear improved Oakland property 
for land in Orange county. 5-22. 

$4000—25 acres at Compton: 15 acres in al- 
falfa, 6-room house and plenty water; want 


HOWB & 
Rooms 316-317 Bradbury Building, Third’ and 
1 


| 


EXCHANGE— 


——BARR REALTY COMPANY,——. 
Room 230. Wilcox Bidg. 


WILL EXCHANGE FOR 
ROPERTY. 


$20,000—For Chicago or some other good 
eastern city income property. This is one 
of the most desirable income us groves 
California, and consists of 


in 
nearly 40acres, planted princi pally ‘to lemons; 
trees are mostly 5 years old, and are just 
now coming into good bearing, and the 
owner would be assured of large returns 
from the outset. The buildings consist of 
a modern 6-room house, with all conven- 
iences; also large lomen-curing house, en-., 
gine-house, barn and other outbuildings; an 
abundance of pure water from private right 
belonging to the ‘property. The ranch is 
thoroughly equipped with wagons and all 
necessary impleménts, work team. family 
horse, buggy, cow and poultry. Nothing for 
the purchaser to do but to move in and en- 
joy health, wealth and happiness. The pres- 
ent owner will exchange this most desirable 
property for first-class income eastern cit 
property, Chicago preferred. If interested, 
please send full description of your property, 
giving its location, income and actual cash 
value, and we will furnish you any further 
information in regard to the above-described 
ranch, cheerfully and promptly. 


CHOICE EASTERN PROPERTY WANTED. 


If you have any first-class eastern prop- 
erty, especially such as is producing a fair 
income, and if you desire to become a citi- 
zen of the finest section of country on the 
face of the earth—Southern California— 
please send us a full and accurate descrip- 
tion of your property, giving exact location, 
income, taxes, and, if mortgaged, for how 
much and when due, together with its fair 
cash valuation, stating whether you prefer 
city or country property, and, if you are 
candid with us in giving the above particu- 
lars, just as a close investigation will prove 
them to be, you can almost rest assured of 
our finding you an equitable exchange. 

We hope to hear from you by early mail 
after you read this Seeereeeanent. 


$300,000—This is beyond a doubt one of the 
very finest ranches in California. It con- 
sists of over 10,000 acres of land, more than 
1000 of which are in choice fruits in bear- 
ing; oranges, lemons and other varieties; 
elegant buildings, and an income propos tion 
from the start. The owner will take in part 
payment, and possibly in full payment, 
choice eastern city income property. This 
will stand the strictest investigation, and 
any property submitted in exchange would 
certainly be subjected to a rigid examina- 
tion. If you cannot manage to handle ths 
property alone, join with you one or more 
of your friends who wish to come to this 
section of “God's. country,” and you wiil 
find on the place elegant buildings and an 
abundance of- employment and profit -for 
both yourself and your friends. 


. 
$4000—10-acre improved hcme place, clear, 
in bearing fruit, and buildings, 6 miles from 
Los Angeles, at postoffice, store and railroad 
yon agal want same value near Red Oak, 
owa. 


£$20,000—100-acre fruit ranch, 10 miles from 
Los Angeles; about 75 acres in fuil-bearing 
deciduous fruit; income for 1897, over $2000; 
good buildings, private water-right for irri- 
ating; mortgage $5000; want eastern city 
ncome for equity. 


$9500 — Pasadena residence and acreage 
near, well fmproved; a fine home; clear; 
want New York property; prefer Buffalo or 
Brooklyn; will pay cash difference. 


lear residence in Pomona and fruit 
orchard near, bringing high rent} owner 
lives Bast, and will pay cash difference for 
good Chicago property. 


$6000 — 20 acres in bearing walnuts and 
fruits, in Orange county, Cal.; all clear; 
want property near Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


$3500—A fine residence in good California 
town, clear, for Ohio property. 


$2500—A good California home in. ood 
towm clear, for Iowa property. 


ANY OF THE FOLLOWING CAN BE EX- 
CHANGED FOR SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA PROPERTY. 

PORTLAND, OR.: 
$2000—Clear 5-room residence, modern. 
$5000—Clear, 10 acres. 
WASHINGTON STATE— 
$9000—Tw6> Spokane residence 
$2100—Clear, 14-room Seattle 
PITTSBURGH: 
$7000—City, property, clear. 
DENVER, COLO.: 
$25, 000—improved, clear. 
OHIO, WOODSTOCK: 
irpproved, clear. 


OHIO, LETONIA 
Residence. clear, 
OHTO, CONNEAUT: 
$3000—Clear residence. 
MISSOURI, SHELLY 
0—125 impro 
KANSAS CIT 
room residence. 
CHICAGO: 
$5000. ‘Residence, tlear. 
$25,000—Fine residence. 
$7000—Residence, clear. 
PEORIA, ILL.: 
$4000—Fine residence, clear. 
IOWA, CORNING: 
$4200—118-acre improved farm. 


IOWA, BURLINGTON: 
$5000— 


18-room residence, clear. 
SHORT DESCRIPTIONS. BUT CHOICE 
EXCHANGES. 


FOR EXCHANGE. 


5560-—Pasadena residence; want San Fran- 
cisco residence; owner lives in San Fran- 
isco 
$"$7000—Berkeley residence for Los Angeles. 
$3000 — Clear Los. Angeles residence for 


Oakland or near 


$1600—Redlands residence for Las Angeles. 
$1000—Saticoy,. Ventura county, residence 
for Los Angeles; will pay difference. 
22 acres sugar-beet. land, clear, .at Los 
‘Alamitos, for cottage; will assunie. 
$9300—31 acres heavy bearing walnuts, 
Ventura county want city. 
$4000—9-room residence, w ll located; want 
small ranch near Hollywood for $2000 equity. 
2500—A fine 10-acre home, well improved, 
at Downey; want same value, city residence. 


FOR PARTICULARS ID IN REGARD TO ANY 
OF THE FOREGOING. CALL ON 
OR ADDRESS 


BARR REALTY COMPANY,—— 
Rooms 228-230, Wilcox Bldg., 
Telephone main 539. 


EXCHANGE— 


2000—A 40-acre Orne and walnut grove 
r Los Angeles prope 
$70, 000 brick block, “Chicago, 
in California. 
350-acre alfalfa ranch in Santa Ana and 
cash for Los Angeles property. 
Equity in 50 choice lots on Hope and 
Flower sts. for good income realty, stocks 
or bonds. 


for ranch 


Block on Broadway, $18,000; incumbrance 
$7000; want good bi eck of bonds for 
equity. 


6 acres bearing lemons, Hollywood, $3600, 
for Los Angeles property. 

17 acres’ bearing oranges and lemons, On- 
tario, for Los Angeles 

40 acres in foothills, ‘La Canada, 6 miles 
from Los Angeles; 20 acres in Scanges and 
deciduous fruits, for Los Ange 


100 acres orange land, — water, and 
cash for Los Angeles prope 
‘LEE A.” CONNELL, & CO., 
S. Broadway, 


FOR EXCHANGE— 


NIGHT & COQO., 


FOR EASTERN CITY PROPERTY. 
$40,000—2000 acres in wheat. 
$30, = good lots in this city for Iowa 
ropert 
4, navel orange grove, choice 


foothil 


-20 bearing navel oranges and 


12,000- 
-jJemons, foothills. 


$45,000-——150-acre choice walnut grove, bear- 
ing; good location. 
THE GOWEN-PBERLBE CoO., ° 

Rooms 207 and 208, 
218 8S. Broadway. 


4 


FoR BEXCHANGE—MACKNIGHT & CO 


California property for eastern or 
Rockies. MACK- 
Byrne Bldg. 1 | 


r 


anywhere east of the 


| 


FOR EXCHANGE— 


‘ FOR EASTERN CITY PROPERTY. 

4000—20 acres land near city. 
200—40 acres, good, near San Pedro. 

25,000—Fine stock and dairy ranch. 
12,000—20-acre foothi!l orange grove. 
5000—New, modern house, choice location. 
125,000— Up-to-date furnished hotel. 
$12,000—-8 modern 5-room cottages, 
$7000—50-acre farm, Anaheim. 
3900—100 city lots, oil location. 
2500—50 acres olive land. 
$45,000—150-acre walnut grove. 
10,000—Close-in flats for house, New York. 
7500-—60 acres, city, for property, Brook- 


lyn. 
$40,000—2000-acre leve! grain farm. 
THE GOWEN-EBERLE CO., 
218 S. Broadway, 
1 Rooms 207-208. 


FOR EXCHANGE— 


OUR VACANT HOUSE 
FOR CASH RENT. 


EXCLUSIVE RENTAL FIRM. 


ENTIRE CHARGDH OF PROPERTY 
TAKEN FOR NON-RBESIDENTS. 
r by permission 
‘FARMERS’ ND MERCHANTS’ BANK, 
CITIZEN BAN 


WRIGHT & CALLENDER, 
RENTING AND RENT COLLECTIONS. | 


FOR EXCHANGE— 


160 acres in San Diego county, with some 
improvements; price $4000; will assume from 
oer. to $5000 on good Los Angeles prop- 
erty 


6 acres in fruit at Verdugo, with 7-room 


hard-finish, large barn and good " water 
right, price $4500; wants $2000, balance city 
property. 


B+ ypc improved and vacant for city and 
alfalfa 

oe acres at Artesia, for good city prop- 
erty. 

160 acres in Antelope Valley, all level, 
good*wheat land, good well and small cabin, 
price $10 acre. F. A. HOLLENBECK. 

2 136 S. Broadway. 


— bare ‘PROPERTY 


000 — Close-in bargain, a prop- 


$6 ,000—Close-in business property. 

$11,000—Business lot for house and cash. 

$12,000—Desirable busin:ss lot near First. 

$6500—Close-in flats for ranch. 

$7000—2 modern houses for ranch. 

THE GOWEN-EBERLE Co., 

Agents, 218 S. Broadway, 

1 Rooms 207- 208. 


FOR EXCHANGE—$15,000; 


“OLIVE GLEN,” 
670 acres; 40 acres in olives, smal] Jamily 
orchard; ‘No. 1 6-room cottage, bath, etc.; 

lawn, barn, blacksmith shop, chicken cor- 
rals, large stone reservoir, house for farm- 
er, farming tools, span horses, wagon, 2 
wells, windmill, etc.; situated south of 
Riverside; an ideal country home. What 
have you to offer for this ranch? J. M. 


_TAYLOR _& CO., 104 Broadway. 2 
FOR EXCHANGE— 
#6000—Corner lot on Hil) st.; % good 


property, balance mortgage at 6 per cent. 
or cash. 

$11 ,000—55 feet on Sixth st., close in; 
part good property, balance mortgage at 36 


per cent. 
CORTELYOU & GIFFEN, 
29-1 404 S, Broadway. 


FOR EXCHANGE— 


1500—6 lots in Pomona. 
-—60 acres, with water, Arizona. 
0—100 acres near Redding. 

We also have a number of houses in Los 
Angeles, and in some cases could take 
good eastern property as part payment. 

POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH, . 
308 Wilcox Block. 


FOR EXCHANGE—23% ACRES SET TO 


navel oranges and lemons, 3 years old, just 
coming into bearing; near Colton on S. P. 
R.R.; all in fine shape; plenty water: will 
exchange for good clear Los Angeles or 
eastern property; New England preferred, 
cf about the same value; price $7000, well 
worth it. Call on OWNER, at room 5, Na- 
tick House. l- 


FOR EXCHANGE — A BRICK FACTORY 


and machinery, on 1% acres of land in Co- 
lumbus, O., for a Southern California orange 
grove; price $17,000;, mortgage, $3500; will 
assume some incumbrance; the factory is 
now rented and paying; also other prop- 
erty of less value in Columbus, 0. EDWIN 


Third. 


SMITH, 223 Byrne Block, Broadway, corner 
2 


property, 


FOR EXCHANGE—SAN DIBGO COUNTY 


property. A bearing lemon grove for Texas 
property; 320-acre mountain ranch, fm- 
proved, for e¢astern; 1100 acres for city 
property, will assume; 1040 improved farm 
and stock ranch; all choice property; free 
of incumbrances. Address NASON & 
TER, San Diego, Cal. 


FOR EXCHANGE—160 ACRES FINE 


land, best in the world for grapes: in 
proper condition for planting; lies nearly 
square; neighborhood of Azusa; street on 
two sides; a fortune for the right man: 
exchange for city ‘er vicinity; will assume 


small amount on good property. 
FIELD, 204 New High. 
FOR EXCHANGE—OR SALE; 6 LEVEL 


lots, each 50 foot front; two are corners, 
city of San Diego, Univ ersity Heights, not 
far from where Normal School will be 
erected, for. Los Angeles city or country 
or *eastern or northern: value 
ress N. S. BIDDLE, S.E. cor. 
and San Pedro sts. 1 


$1500. Add 
10th 


FOR EXCHANGE — MACKNIGHT & 


FOR EXCHANGH— 


co. 
make a specialty of eastern property for 
California; we have some of the finest fruit 
and farm lands; also city income property 
in the State, to exchange for good eastern 
property. MACKNIGHT & CO., room 225 
Byrne Building. 1 


-— 


$700—4-room’ house, lot 90x165; Monrovia, 
Cal.; fine winter resort; for good lot. 
$1800—5-room house on jg st., close in, 
for smaller ‘property, or 
2 H. P. ERNST &.CO., ‘Broadway. 


FOR EXCHANGE— 


FOR EXCHANGE—FINE 38-ACRE LEMON 


grove in San Diego county for income prop- 
erty in some good eastern city; plenty of 
water and everything for lemon-growing 
complete; price $20,000. EDWIN SMITH, 223 
Byrne Block,. Broadway, corner Third. 2 


FOR EXCHANGE—WANT PROPERTY TO 


exchange for eastern property: I have some 
good propositions in good eastern cities to 
offer for Southern California property. ED- 
WIN SMITH, 223 Byrne Block. 


SEVERAL PIECES LAND 
in Washington ; also house and lot in Olym- 
pia; also 320 acres in Oregon; all or part of 
above for Southern California.* J. C. WILL- 
MON, 121% S. Broadway. 2 


FOR EXCHANGE—CHICAGO DOWN-TOWN 


equity, $18,000, for.Los Angeles close in or 
any good business proposition; have to move 
here account family’s health. Address U, 
box 22, TIMES “OFFICE. 1 


FOR EXCHANGE — MACKNIGH?T @ CO. 


want good eastern income property in ex- 
change for geod clear income California 
property. MACKNIGHT & CO., rooms 223- 
_ 225 > Byrne Building. 1 


FOR EXCHANGE—HOUSE AND | ‘LOT, 


clear, in Terre Haute, Ind., for Los Angeles 

or ranch property; valued $1600: will as- 

sume. Address W, box 23, TIMES OFFICE. 
2 


FOR EXCHANGE—MACKNIGHT & CO., are 


the ones to write to if you want to trade 
for California property. MACKNIGHT A 
CO., rooms 223-225 Byrne Building. 


FOR EXCHANGE — FOR 


FOR 


FOR EXCHANGE—WANT SOME TOWN oh 


country property in exchange for an interest 
in Legg good mines that are working. Ad- 
dress 831 E. 29TH ST. No agents. 1 


VACANT | LOTS, 
acre or ranch property, 7-room house, south. 
west part of city, close to 3 éar lines. Ad- 
dress | U, box 8&8, TIMES OFFICE, 1 


EXCHANGE — CHOICE VACANT 
property in Omaha, clear; valued at $400 
to $6000, for property here. Address U, box 
_ i, TIMES OFFICE. 2 


FOR EXCHANGE — I 


FOR EXCHANGE —$3000; 20 


FOR BXCHANGE—WAN} 


FOR EXCHANGE—WANT CITY PROPERTY 


business preferred; will exchange for income 
property East; owners only. Address U, box 
59. TIMES OFFICE. 1 


FOR PXCHANGE—NO. 1 §9-ROOM MODERN 


new house, all conveniences, mortgage $2500 
trade for eastern. J. TAYLOR & 
104 Broadway. 

farm of 320 acres in Eastern Kansas, for 
Orange grove. Address P.O; BOX lhl, Al- 
hambra, Cal. 


FOR EXCHANGHD — EXCHANGE AN 


Oakland lot for horse and buggy. 
to CHRONICLE AGENCY, 140 
roadway 1 


FOR EXCHANGE — FROSTLESS CITRUS 


ranch near Los Angeles, 40 acres, with 
water; 


FIGUEROA, 


ACRES, 


proved, at Fresno, Cal., of acreage nea 
+ Les Angeles. H. P. ERNST & CO., 180 S. 
Broadway. 2 
FOR EXCHANGE — IM YOU HAVE ANY 
real estate to exchange, call or write to 
CALIFORNIA INVESYMENT CO., Pasa- 
_ dena, Cal.. 1 


RANCH, 
free and clear, for eastefn inco roperty. 


Address Y, pox 63, TIMES OFFIC ee 


also lot on Sixth, cheap. Address 1702 


FOR EXCHANGE—FINE inpRovED 


for wWainut orchard 
226 S. Spring st. 


property 
LAMB, 


FOR BXCHANGE—$000: LARGE TRACT OF 


coal Jand at Cafion Cay Colo. 
_ box 7, TIMES OF FICE . 


Address 


FOR EXCHANGE—LODGING-HOUSES FOR 


vice versa. H. P. 
Broadway. 


es and lots; 


ERNST 
120 8 2 


FOR EXCHANGE — LODGING - HOUSE, 
close in, for city property. HOVIS & ED- 
GAR, Lf ‘W. First. 2 

WAPS— 


All Sorte, Rig and Littie. 


FOR EXCHANGE — 8x10. CAMERA, WI 


complete outfit & -W. revolver, 


_ complete reloading tools; electro-therapeutic 


battery; 3 violins, slide trombone, valuable 
library; wanted, typewriter or small job- 
rinting press, type, etc. Address WATCH- 
_MAKER, 107 E. First. 1 


FOR EXCHANGE—RENT OF SUNNY, UN- 


furnished rooms, in brick block on car line, 
for clothing. jewelry, bicycle or what have 
you? Address P. O. BOX 656 city. 


FOR EXCHANGE — CARPENTER WORK 


and material for a first-class open buggy, 
Concord business Wagon or trap. ROBT. D. 
_ COATES, 743 E. 27th st. 


FOR EXCHANGE—A 4-HOLED GASOLINE 


stove, with oven; good as new; will trade 


for dozen chickens, or sell cheap. 135 COM- 
MONWEALTH A AVE. 2 
FOR EXCHANGE— r—~ 


Our printing office will be open all day 
today. Ss. W. PALM CO. Telephone 
“main 930. 1 


FOR EXCHANGE — A CLEAR LOT - FOR 


horse, harness - trap, worth about $175. 
Address W, box 2 “TIMES OFFICE. 2 


FOR EXCHANGE — COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 


gent’s, high-grade, like new; also good watch 
and chain. 623 W. JEFFERSON. 


FOR EXCHANGE— DENTISTRY FOR GOOD 


ook stove, or carpets. Address W, box 4, 
TIMES OFFICE. 2 


FOR EXCHANGE—WAWNT GOOD HORSE IN 


exchange for well work. Address U, box 55, 
_TIMES OFFICE. 2 


FOR EXCHANGE—B-FLAT CORNET FOR 


a bicycle. 614 E. FIRST. 


“ also a way-up co 


USINESS CHANCES— 


Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—AN EXCEPTIONAL OPENING 


for $2000 cash; %& intérest in the best mer- 
cantile business in Arizona can be bought, 
price considered; this business was started 
four months ago, and sales have averaged 
$4000 per month; it Is located in one of the 


most prosperous mining camps in Arizona; . 


all new goods, expense very light; no rent 
to pay for 2 years; a bona-fide snap for 
some man with business experience, none 
other need apply, as the purchaser will have 
to run the business. For particulars ad- 
dress B. M. F., Clifton, Ariz. 1 


PROPOSITIONS IN ASBESTOS. GYPSUM, 


mica, phosphorus, graphite, fullers’ earth, 
mineral paint, marble, onyx morfazite or 
limestone are open to investigation; also 2 
very choice placer gold claims, with abund- 
afice of water; also rich gold quartz prop- 
erty; easy terms on both; all in California; 
per property in Arizona; 
oRested write at once to 


if you are inte 


“MINER'S RUSTLE UP,” 111 E. Second 

st., Los Angeles. 1 
FINE CHANCE FOR A BAKER— 

An old established bakery and etandy 


store, situated in one of California’s best in- 
terior towns; an excellent chance for a 
young hustling baker who understands his 
trade; price $600; terms reasonable; present 
owner must retire on account of failing 
health. Address owner, GEORGE — 
RIDGE, Paso Robles, Cal. 


FOR VERY GOOD REASONS I HAVE Soni. 


cluded to sell my livery business in Los 
Angeles; I have one of the best stocks in 
Southern California: my buggies and har- 
ness stock are of the best makes, and many 
of them almost new; investigate it; ho ex- 
perience in the business necessary to make 
a Address W, box 15, TIMES 
FIC 


FOR SALE— 


$100—Restaurant and lunch counter, 3 liv- 
ing-rooms; sacrifice on account of sickness; 
don't miss this. 

$275—Saloon, living-rooms, horses, wagon; 
great bargain; near Santa Monica. 

a . P. ERNST & CO., 
2 130 S. Broadway. 


FOR SALE— 


$800—Cigar store; fine; part trade. 

$500—Grocery, fine family trade. 
$125—Cigar stand; rent $15. 
$400—Fruit, store; ‘fine trade. 

See our bargains in lodging-houses. 
part trade. 

130 8. Broadway. 


Saloon, Spring st.; 
ERNST & CO., 


FOR SALE—STATIONERY, SCHOOL SUP- 


circulating library, 
groceries, 


eonfectionery, 


plies, 
cigars and to- 


soda fountain, 


baccos and bakery goods; also 4 elegantly- . 


furnished rooms, with bath in rear of store; 
rent $15 per month, including water; w “ 
sell cheap or exchange for good city pro 
erty. 614 W. SIXTH ST. # 


WANTED — TO SELL A MEDICINE MAN- 


ufacturing right; this medicine has been 

sold several years and can show fine 

testimonials; it only needs advertising to 

make of it a veritable Klondike; it will 

bear close investigation; the business is 

suited to either sex. Address porerare 
, box 75, Times’ Office. 


FOR SALE — STRICTLY CASH, 


class cigar, fruit and candy business, al- 
ready established; owner going out of busi- 
ness January 1; ‘must sell cheap for cash; 
rent $10 per month. Call at once at 516 
DOWNEY AVE. Do not miss the bargain; 
we mean business. 2 


FOR SALE — THE BEST CIGAR-MAKING 


business in Southern California; thoroughly 
experienced man in charge; good opportu- 
nity for a business man, one who has had 


experience selling goods tO the trade. For 
particulars address B. M. BLYTHE, Dow- 
ney, Cal. . 1 


FOR SALE—A GROCERY STORE DOING A 


paying business, located in a fine location 
in city; will invoice, $3500 or $4000; will give 
a long lease to suit purchaser; proprietor 
going to Kigndike; will pay to 
no agents. Address X, box 61, TIMES OF- 
FICE. 


OWNER OF WATER, FULLY DEVELOPED, 


sufficient to irrigate 1000 acres, wants party 
with $1000 to $2000 to put in ‘pumping ma- 
chinery and take charge of same; immediate 
demand for the watcr for pores ‘and alfalfa; 
location 10 miles from city. For ful! par- 
ticulars, call or address 318 STIMSON — 


kOkK SALE -- FURNITURE AND UNDER- 


taking business in Downey; the best loca- 
tion in Southern California; no opposition; 
within a radius of 4 miles we have 7000 in- 
habitants, still coming; owner must sell on 
account of ill health. B. M. BLYTHE. 


PARTIES DESIRING BO INVEST EITHTR 


large or small sums with their active 
services in some solid, reliable business en- 
terprise in California will please communi- 
cate with HALL OF INVENTIONS, 111 
Second st., Los Angeles. 1 


HO, FOR ALASKA! 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—CIGAR STAND, 


FOR SALE—DRUGGISTS, ATTENTION; THD 


chance of your lifetime to get a good corner 
drug store, less than invoice; will pay to in- 


vestigate; good reasons for selling; no 
agents. Address U, box ¥9, TIMES OF- 
FICE 2 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR—CORPORA- 


tions examined, business details systema- 
tized, partnerships adjusted; consultation 
free. JAMES POWER MOORE, suite 


499, 
2 


_ Wilcox Bidg. Tel. red 1607. 


WANTED — A WELL-LOC ATED MEDIUM- 


priced ice-cream and confectionery in a 
live. Southern California town; inclose 
rice, rent and lars, Address U, 
ox 70, TIMES OFFIC 1 


GOOD RUSINESS  ROPOSITION WANTED 


in exchange for Chicago realty, from $15,000 
to $40,000; have experience and ability; can 
handle any kind of business. Address U,’ box 
21. TIMES OFFICE. 1 


WILL SELL MY RBUSI- 
ness at a sacrifice, and I leave next month 
for Alaska; it will. pay you to investigate, 
very little capital required. Address U. box 
1, TIMES OFFICE. °9-1-2 


FOR SALE—PROSPEROUS AND GROWING 


country store business, and delightful home, 
in good neighborhood; a big chance for 
party with $3000. Address Z., box 414, SANTA 
ANA, Cal. . 


FOR SALE—A GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


stock, near this city; an_ elegant. business 
proposition; a well-established trade; in- 
voice less than $2000. T. DUNLAP, 105 S. 
Broadway. 3 


FOR SALE—AM GOING TO ALASKA AND 


will sell my general jobbing business; it 
will pay any good rustler $100 per month; 
investigate. Address U, box 90, TIMES OF- 
FICE. 


* 


FOR SALE — ALL BRANCHES OF HUst- 


ness, every line of trade, large or smalt 
anreunts. Address by letter or apply in per- 
son to I. D. BARNARD, 103 8S. Broadway. 1 
SMALL GROCERY; MUST 
sell immediately; good Iqceation; nice trade; 
no cash rent; boarding-house in rear; pési- 
tive bargain | for right party. 218 W. i4VH 2 2 
‘CHEAPES1 
rent in city. Call at 902 B. FIFTH ST., neal 
Arcade depo 2 


34 BUSINESS CHANC ES—HOUSES, ROOMS, 
stores; furnished rooms secured free; p 
erty on instaliment plan: established ism. 
EDWARD NITTINGER, 226 8. Spring. 


WANTED—CASH, $5000, FOR A 
cial enterprise; perfectly legitimate and safe; 
paying 25 per cent. or more interest on in- 
vestment. Call at 407 HBNNE BLOCK. 3 


FOR SALE— 


WITH 
ood YTreasons: 


AT A BARGAIN, STORE 
good trade; fine locality; 

suitable for tailor or dyer. 127 W. FOURTH 
ST., between Main and Spring sts. 2 


FOR SALE—$4000 CASH: AN OLD-ESTAB- 

lished, profitable business, near center of 

Angeles; $3000 worth stock and fixtures, 
Address X, box 94, TIMES OFFICE. me 


FOR SALE—A_ CORNER GROCERY AND 
bar, for cash; doing a good business; a 
bargain on account of death. Cail and in- 
_vestigate. 626 COMMERCIAL 2 


FOR SALE—COUNTRY BUTCHER SHOP; 
good rough meat trade; best prices for 
prime cuts; will sell cheap. Address X, box 
48, TIMES OFFICE. 1 


FOR SALE—A BARGAIN, GROCERY, COAL, 
wood and feed yard, and a good business: 
object for selling going to Alaska. Inquire 
1625 8. MAIN ST. 2 


FOR SALE — A GROCERY AND FRUIT 
store, doing a Klondike business; good rea- . 
ae Address U, box 51, TIMES 


FOR SALB—$5000 CASH WILL BUY 
tablished business that is clearing $500 pe 
month, Address U, box 61, TIMES OFFICE 


»-FOR SALE—BAKERY WITH OVEN; HORSE 
and wagon; lease 5 years, $35 per month; 
this is a bargain. Room 223 BYRNE Le 


THIS IS THE OPPORTUNE TIME TO 
a bottle of Pim-Olas;: most delicious relish 
_ known; wholesome, too. Of all grocers, 


ANTED—PARTY WITH $500 FOR GOOoD- 
paying business; something new in this city. 
Address U, box 32, TIMES OFFICE. z 

FOR SALE—CIGAR STORE AND FACG- 
tory; must be sold this week. Address X, 
box 82, TIMES OFFICE. 1 


FOR SALE—BAKERY, 


ood location; fine trade. 
TIMES OFFICE. 


$500 TO INVEST WITH SERVICES, UARE, 
try store or anything legitimate. SQUAR 
Times Office. a 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE—GOOD PAY- 
ing in this city. Inquire 117 


SOUTHWEST: 
Address U, 


FIR 
FOR SALE—$25 FOR FOR 
leaving city; sna 


{ SELL OUT ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS. 
I. D. BARNARD, 108 S. Broadway. 


LET— 


TO LET—HOTEL BALTIMORE (EUROPEAN 
plan;) sixty rooms, ten suites, with private 
bath; steam heat, all modern improvements, 
up to date; more sunny rooms than any 
house in this city for its size; rates reagon- 
able; corner SEVENTH and OLIVE 8Ts. 
New management. 


TO | LET—ELEGANT SUNNY ROOMS, 
south and east exposure; southeast alcove 
suite, with all the modern conveniences, 
hoi. e cooking and comforts; barn; healthy 

' Jocation;: and lovely neighborhood; in pri-® 
vate family. 2019, corner 21ST and waist 
_AVE. 


TO LET—3 FURNISHED HOUSEKEEPING 
rooms, bath, range and pleasant grounds, in 
exchange for breakfast and dinner of lady 
fowner) abdDSent during the day; no 
211 Ww, JEFFERSON ST., near Gran 


TO LET—AT THE BANCROFT, 727 we 
Broadway, furnished and unfurnished rooms 
with steam heat, baths, gas and use ef 
community kitchen; you get more for your 
money than any other place in city. 2 


TO LET—SUNNY FURNISHED ROOMS FOR 
housekeeping, gp ground floor; stoves, etc.; 
suites from $8 $10; single rooms from #4 to 
$6. Rear of 312 and 314 S. BROADWAY, 
entrance adjoining Bradbury Block. 


TO LET—SUNNY UNFURNISHED ROO OMS 
in brick block on car line; will actept in 
payment clothing, jewelry, bicycle or what 
have you?. Address P. O. box 656, CITY. 2 


TO LET—SUITE OF ROOMS FOR 3 OR 4 
gentlemen in private. family; near Wesileke 
Park; modern conveniences; lawn, veran- 
da. Address w, _box 8, TIMES OFFICE. 


TO LET — THE LOUISE IS NOW UNDER 
new management; new and first-class; re- . 
spectable people solicited only. a 
Broadway. WM. THOMPSON, Prop. 


TO LET—LARGE, LIGHT, FURNISHED OR 
unfurnished, bay-windows, bath, etec.; one 
block west of Grand ave. car line, $4. 

S. HOPE ST. 


TO LET—4 AND 5- Room FLATS, $8 AND 
$10: barber shop with 1 room, $3 a month. 
Inquire corner grocery, 12th and — 


ave. 


TO LET — MACKENZIE HOUSE, 827% 8. 
Spring st.; elegantly furnished; use of fronmé 
parlor; respectable people solicited only. - 


TO LET—BRIGHT'S SPECIAL DELIVERY; ° 
one trunk, 35¢c; ‘round trip, 50e. Tel. main 
49. CHAMBER COMMERCE BLDG. 


elose in; doctor’s family; housekeeping priv- 
ileges; rent moderate. 819 S. HILL. 2 


TO LET—3 SUNNY ROOMS, PANTRY, Y, ETC., 
ni new house; rent $7. 417 MATTHEW o- me 
near Fourth; Boyle Heights car. 
TO LET—SUITE THREE 
rooms, downstairs; range, bath, screen 
_ porch. 530 EIGHTH, cor. Grand. 1 


TO LET — SUITE 3 FURNISHED ROOMS, 
electric lights’ and stove; light 
if desired: $20. 337 W. 21ST ST 2 


TO LET — IN PASADENA; NEWLY FUR- 
nished sunny rooms with board in private 
family. 298 Ss. MARENGO A AVE. 


near postoffice; nice sunny rooms, 
or ensuite, rates reasonable, 

TO LET — NICELY ~ FURNISHED ROOMS, 
bath, at the EMPORIA, 410 W. Third at., 
from $1 to 0 $2 per week. 1 

TO ‘LET — UNF URNISHED ~ FRONT RAY- 


window suite; grate, housekeeping; lew 
rent. 618% Ss. § SPRING. 2 


TO LET—3 LARGE, NBATLY FURNISHED 
rooms fcr housekeeping; close in; bath, etc, 
1023 BROADWAY. 

TO LET — NICBLY FURNISHED, LARGS 
rooms -in- private family; low 


736% S. SPRING ST. 

TO ET—-SUNNY FURNISHED BAY WIN- 
do uite: light housekeeping, cheap. a 
Ss. OLIV E ‘ST. 


LET—PASADENA: NEWLY FURNISH: 
ed, sunay rooms, with board. 298 8. - 
RENGO AVE. ore 


—-— 


TO LET—NEWLY-FURNISHED AND UN- 
furnished rooms and offices to let at 224 8. 
MAIN ‘ST. 

TO. LET-— 3 LARGE NNY UNFU 
rooms. with bath; $9 per month. i120 
15T Hf ST. 


TO LET-— *URNISHED, OUTSIDE ROOMS 
for housekeeping; low rent. €18%4 Ps 
SPR ING. 


TO LET—PURNISHED FRONT ROOM ind 
kitchen for Hight housekeeping. 650 S. “—_ 
UE RO A. 


TO LET—NICELY FURNISHED AND UN- 
furnished rooms; price reasonable. 513% S. 
SPRING. 1 


TO LET-—-NICE, SUNNY ROOMS, AT 413_W. 
SECOND, from $5 up to $15, single or en 
suite, 2 

TO LET — FRONT OFFICE AND LIGHT- 
housekeeping rooms. i&24% SPRING 
ST. 2 

TO LET — NICELY FURNISHED FRONT 
room, close in, on the hill. 618% umes 
‘ST. 


TO LET—FURNISHED ‘D SUNNY ROOM 
new, clean; best in city. 596 S. SPRING. 


TO LET — SUNNY ROOMS, $5 PER MONTH 
and up. THE VERMONT, 138% N. Spring. 
TO LET—SUITABLE ROOMS AT 321% 8. 
SPRING “BT., fine location: cheap rates. 2 
TO LET — UNFU RNISHED ROOMS FOR 
light housekeeping. 912 2 
TO LET — NEWLY FURNJSHED ROOM, 
bath: rent reasonable. 324 SLAY 


To LkET—3 NICELY FURNISHED HOUSE- 
keeping rooms. 1025°8: ST. 

TO LET—24l WINSTON. ST., 3 OR 4 acu 
furnished complete fo for housekeeping. 2. 


TO LET— “NEWLY- ‘FURNISHED 
housekeeping. 144 GRAND AVE. 


To LET—"“H O TEL FLORENCE; 
with ‘private baths. 308 8S. MAIN. 

TO LET — 2 FURNISHED ROOMS, “Gas, 
light. 430°N. HILL ST. 

TO LET—FU KNISHED ROOMS, $6 TO ain 
SUNNY SIDE 219 N. Proadway. 

TO LET—FU RNITURE AND FURNISHED 
rooms. 515 W. SEVENTH. ‘2 
TO LET—3 ROOMS, U CL 

in inquire 622 S. MAIN. 
TO LET—3 NICE ROOMS, “UNFURNI igre: 


TO FURNISHED” ROOM, 


830 BARTLETT | ST. 


GRAND AVS. 


TO LET—DESIRABLE FURNISHED ROOMS 
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Liners. 


a 
O LET— 
Hounesa. | 


ISHED AND UNFURNISHED 
HOUSES, 
FLATS, 


STORES. 
EVERYTHING 1N THE CITY 
WORTH LOOKING AT. 


AN EXCLUSIVE RENTAL OFFICE. 


OU CONTEMPLATE COMING TO, 
DO YOU ANGELES? 


WRITE US. WILL HAVE WHAT 
‘- YOU ANT 
READY UPON YOUR ARRIVAL. 
WE ARE AUTHORITY ON RENTS. 


WOULD BE PLEASED TO MAKE YOUR 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF PROPERTY 
FOR NON-RESIDENTS. 


ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. 
PROMPT REMITTANCES. 


RAPID, RELIABLE RENTING. 
Faithfully yours, 
WRIGHT & CALLENDER, 
235 W. THIRD ST. 
TEL. M. 315. 


TO LET— 
We take pleasure in stating that we are 
now prepared to do a general rental bus - 
ness. Mr. A. W. Wright is in charge of this 
department, and will be pleased to list de- 
sirable residences and stors. His well- 
known energy insures ae attention to 
all business put in hs hands. 
JOHNSON & KEENEY, 
2 204 S. Broadway. : 


LET— 

6-room cottage, 628 S. Griffin av. 

5-room cottage, 2624 Michigan av. 

5-room house, 1236 Victoria st. 

4-room cottage and 5 acres, cor. Soto and 
Wabash sts. 

Rent of one house can be paid in painting, 
etc. Will sell any of the above at low 
price and easy terms. ALLISON, BARLOW 
. & CO., 123 S. Broadway. 2 


TO LET— 
8 rooms and bath, modern house, 
Orange st. 
-room house, 731 Ottawa st. 
6-room lower flat, 634 S. Grand ave. 
4 6-room cottages on. Easton and EB. 7th 
sts. 


FRED A. WALTON, 
3 517 Lankershim Block. 
TO LET—THE CHOICEST 7-ROOM HOUSE 
in the city: all modern improved, large 
veranda, palatial parlors, hall, etc., only 
$15; corner Baldwin and Johnston sts., East 
Los Angeles 
Also 6-room house, on N. Truman st., 
stable, etc., only-$7. Inuire of R. J. AD- 
COCK, at his office, or at 1124 Manitou ave.2 
TO LET—THE VAN & STORAGE PADDED 
vans at 75c, $1 and $1.25 per hour; the only 
safe, quick and economical way to move; 
we have expcrt piano-movers; cur wareh use 
fis the best, with lowest rates of insurance. 
Cut rates to the East on household goods. 
Office removed to 436 S. SPRING ST. Office 
Tel. main 1140. Res., Tel. black 1221. pa 
TO LET—2 CHOICE 2-STORY .DWEL- 
lings, Broadway, between 9th and 10th, just 
placed in first-class condition, 8 and 10 
rooms; reasonable rent to permanent, re- 
liable tenants. WILLIAM R. BURKE, 213% 
N. Spring st. 2 


TO LET — UNFURNISHED 6-ROOM COT- 
tage, bath, hot and cold water, gas, nice 
neighborhood and close to cars; adults; 
if desired will sell carpet, matting and cook 
stove. 123 W. 23D ST. 2 


TO LET—BY CHAS. M, STIMSON, $10; 
house 929 Temple st., 5 large rooms, hall. 
patent closet, sewer, etc.; walking distance 
and on car line. CHAS. M. STIMSON, 218 
S. Broadway. 3 

TO LET—MODERN 8-ROOM HOUSE, BARN, 
1535 Orange st. Apply 1300 Arnold st. or 
L A. M’CONNEL 218 S. Broadway, 
room 203. 

TO LET—2 MODERN COTTAGES, 4 ROOMS, 
with bath, $15; water paid. 527 and 519 W. 
EIGHTH, apply Hotel Van Nuys. 3 


TO LET — NEW 8-ROOM HOUSE, CLOSE 
in; furnace, range, gas, shades, water, $22. 
_F. E. BROWNE, 123 E. Fourth. a 
UET—FIRST FLOOR FLAT, 6 FINE 
nny rooms, right in town; very desira- 
ble. Apply 115 S. OLIVE ST. . 3 
TO LET—8-ROOM HOUSE, MODERN, NEAR, 
barn, etc.: 522 E. 4TH, vacant; also 6-room 
cottage adjoining vacant soon. 1 


TO LET — SAVE TIME BY CONSULTING 
my list of furnished and unfurnished houses. 
BRANDIS, 203°S. Broadway. | 

TO LET—NEW 2-STORY 6-ROOM HOUSE, 
1125 S. Hill, sunny, convenient, attractive. 

_ Call 403 N. BROADWAY. 2 

TO LET—5-ROOM FLAT, FIRST-CLASS.. 
every modern convenience. 256 E. FIFTH 

_ST., Hughes Block. 1 

TO LET—NEW 7-ROOM HOUSE, 8 CLOSETS 
choice neighborhood; close in. Apply 922 
MAPLE AVE. 1 


957 


TO LET — FURNISHED AND UNFUR- 
nished houses. L. A. RENTAL AGENCY, 
2 


237 W. First. 
TO LEI—NICE 4-KOOM COTTAGE AT 1:13 
W Second st Call on H. CHANDLER, 


Times office. 

To LET—AT - BUENA VISTA ST.. NICE 
-room fiat, , water id. Appl 
PREMISES. 

TO LET — NEW UP-TO-DATE 2-STORY 
saan $25, including water. 1106 MAPLE 

. 


TO LET — MODERN 6-ROOM FLAT; GAS, 
sem close in.. Inquire 119 S. FLOWER 
2 


TO LET—BRIGHT’S SPECIAL DELIVERY 
_ Moves furniture with care. 404 R’dway. 
TO LET—4-ROOM COTTAGE, CORNER RIO 
st. and Kearney, near the Terminal Depot. 3 
TO LET—12-ROOM HOUSE. 921 S. OLIVE 
st.; private residence, or roomers. 3 


TO LET—CONVENIENT HOUSE, 4 ROOMS. 
_ 334 BE. WINSTON ST., close in. 2 
T0 LET—8-ROOM HUUSE, MODERN. $35 
* per month. #06 S. HILL ST. 2 
TO LET—NEW HOUSE OR FLATS. APPLY 
929 MAPLE AVE. “10 
TO LET—8-ROOM HOUSE, GAS, STABLE. 
639 W. 21ST ST. 10 


O LET— 


Stores 


TO LET— 
Storersom., 
Stor eroom, 
Stareroom, 

Svoreroom, 2504 

Storeroom, 617 

Storeroom, 619 Central ave. ‘ 

Storeroom, 633 Central ave. 

Cheap rent and ample space for. living 

rooms in each store. 

FRED A. WALTON, 

3 6517 Lankershim Block. 


TO LET—LARGE, WELL-LIGHTED OF- 
fices in the Gardner & Zellner_ building, 
north of City Hall; steam heat: electric 
light, janitor service and water free; rents 
very reasonable; single offices $8 and up- 
ward; suites of 2 offices $14 and upward. 
GARDNER & ZELLNER, room 237 in 
building. 2 


TO LET— 
Our printing office will be open all day 
today. CHAS. W.. PALM CO. Telephone 
main 930. 1 
TO LET—DESIRABLE STORE AND LOCA- 
tion; clean business; 337 S. Broadway; also 
stores. TEMPLE ST.; call soon. 2 
0 LET—% A MONTH PAYS FOR.USE OF 
office of mornings; centrally located. Ad- 
dress N, box 4, TIMES OFFICE. 2 


fo LET—DESK ROOM AND USE OF CON- 
fident'al room; fine location. Address U,’ 

pox 66, TIMES OFFICE. 1 

-Troom rear. Uali roo 

BLOCK. 


— FINE NT OF 
TO Ler - FRO FICES. FUR. 
2 


424 S. Main st. 
2800 


unfurnished, at 2223 N. SPRING 


TO LET—BRICK STORES. APPLY 200 s. |- 
2 


ANGELES 
LET—WINDOW SPACE, 456 MAIN 
2 


TO LeET— 


Pasturage, 


‘as; fenced, house, 
127 


O LET— 
Farnished Houses. 


TO LET— 
FURNISHED HOUSES 
THE 


CHOICEST, 
LONGEST 
AND MOST 
LIST, 


AN EXCLUSIVE RENTAL FIRM. 
GET JUST WHAT YOU WANT 
WITH LEAST TROUBLE AND DELAY. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WRIGHT & CALLENDER, 
235 W. THIRD ST. , 


TO LET—FINE MODERN RESIDENCH, 
newly, completely furnished, furnace, 


Paris range, convenient to electric cars. 
high, attractive grounds; a tourist or local 
party of ten or more, desirous of club or 
community housekeep ng would find every 
requisite of pleasant home. Address prin- 
cipal, W, box 1, TIMES OFFICE. 7. 
TO LET—OR FOR SALE; I OWN 24 HOUSES 
for rent and 400 building lots for sale; sev- 
eral tracts of land inside city limits for 
subdivision; eastern parties will be fur- 
nished with maps and prices on application. 
S. A. MATTISON, S. Hill st., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 1 


TO LET — IN PASADENA. 
home place, completely furnished, 
modern house, 2% acres in fruit, 
month. 9%-room modern house, 
month; 10-room house, unfurnished, £35. T. 
DUNLOP, S. Broadway. 
TO LET—FURNISHED, IN SANTA BAR- 
bara, one of the finest residences, located 
near the Mission; 17 rooms, 2 bath rooms, 
large billiard room and all modern converi- 
ences. Address P., BOX No. 198, Santa 
Barbara. 1 

TO LET — COMPLETELY FURNISHED, A 
bright, sunny cottage of 7 rooms, all mod- 
erp improvements: lawn and flowers. Call 
at 801 W. SEVENTH ST. 3 


TO LET — COMPLETELY FURNISHED, A 
bright, sunny cottage of 7 rooms, all mod- 
ern improvements; lawn and flowers. Call 
at 801 W. SEVENTH ST. 1 


TO LET—3-ROOM HOUSE, FURN‘SHTD OR 
unfurnished; bath, grate and closet. In- 
quire corner CLANTON and ESSEX, 1 Llo’k 
west of Central ave. 2 

TO LET — A COMPLETELY FURNISHE” 
house of 7 rooms, eyerything furnished; 
piano; linens, bath, grates. Apply 23'% S. 
SPRING, room 2. 2 

TO LET—FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED, 
5-room modern cottage. Inquire 534% S&S. 
BROADWAY, room 3 2 


TO LET — 5-ROOM FLAT, FURNISHED, 
close in; gas. TAYLOR, 104 Broadway. 2 


Po Ler | 

e274 
TO LET—ROOMS, SINGLE OR EN &UITB, 


with private bath, in elegant residence; 
near Westlake Park. Excelicnt table. TEL. 
REP 1821. 2 


BRAUTIFUL 
§ rocm 


TO LET—2 SUNNY ROOMS, CLOSE IN: EX- 
cellent board; in private family. Address 
U, box 77, TIMES OFFICE. 

TO LET—EXCELLENT TABLE, PLEASANT 
rooms and beautiful grounds; also table 
board. 627 S. GRAND. 

TO LET — NEWLY-FURNISHED SUNNY 
rooms, excellent board. 723 W. SEVENTH 
ST., terms reasonable. nee 3 

TO LET—SUNNY ALCOVE SUITE: ONE 
other sunny room, newly furnished, wi 
board. 845 S. OLIVE. 


TO LET—WITH BOARD, LARGB, FINELY 
THE 


furnished rooms: also table board. 
ABBEY, 252 8S. Hill. 

TO LET — FIRST-CLASS ROOMS AND 
board in private family; close in; references. 
622 S. HOPE ST. 3 

TO LET—ROOMS WITH BOARD AT 802-8°4 

Hill, everything first-class. MR. end 
MRS. BECK. 3 

TO LET—2 LARGE UNFURNISHED PAR- 
lors, reasonable to permanent couple. 702 

i 

TO LET—EAST AND SOUTH ROOMS. WITH 

as near Westlake Park. 811 BEACON 
4 


TO LET—VERY PLEASANT EAST OR 
west rooms, with board. 702 W. 17TH ST. 2 


TO LET—1 ROOM WITH BOARD. SMALL 
private family. 1037 LINCOLN ST. 21-1-2 


O ‘LET— 
Farming Lands. as 


TO LET—A NEW YBAR BARGAIN; FIN- 
est improved ranch in this county, near Los 
Angeles, of 100 or 150 acres, inc!uding cr- 
ange, lemon, olive, alfalfa and crazing 
lands; water; house, barns, 4tc., for rent 
cheap for cash; principal requirement rench | 
must be kept in first-class condition; give 
reference and state number and w#ge of 
children in family, as no hired is de- 
sired Address U, tox 8&7, TIMES OFFICE. 2 


TO LET—LEASE, REASONABLE. 80 ACREG 
9 miles south of Los Angeles; fenced, house, 
barn, flowing well. W. WIDNEY, 127 W. 
First st. 


TO LET—20 ACRES CHOICE VAN), 10 
miles south of city; house and flowing well 
on it. OWNER, 612 N. Griffin ave. 


TO LET—80 ACRES GRAIN, 30 FRUIT AND 


grain land; good buildings. 915 HAWKINS. 
O LET— 
Miscelinneons, 


TO LET—GRAIN LAND; 6000 ACRES, PRIV- 
flege of 6 years, 5 miles from Santa Fé 
Railroad depot; a of water, windmilis 
and tanks. C. W. ROGERS, 2 Bryson Bik., 
N.W. cor. Second and spring sts. 


DUCATIONAL— 


4 Erbant«. Collecee, Private 


CROSS’S SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 107 N. 
Spring. Begin the happy uew year in the 
study of the simplest, most legiple, most 
comprehensive, shortest and swiitest, only 
successful, purely American system’ of 
shorthand, as taught by its author. During 
ten years’ teaching in Ch.cago my gradu- 
ates were always in demand. Of thirteen 
stenographers in P. D. Armour's , 
Chicago, seven were my graduatcs, includ- 
ing the stenographer-in-chiei and Mr. Ar- 


mours private secretary. J. G. CROsS, 
President, Author “Electric Shorthand’’. 
20-1-2-3. 


LOS ANGELES BUSINESS COLLEGB, 212 W. 
Third st., offers advantages unsurpa s.d by 
any similar school in the land. The new 
Budget System, as taught by this college, 
combines theory and bu-iness practice, Cum- 
plete courses in book-keeping, shorthand, 
telegraphy, assaying. New rooms, cool and 
well lighted. Day and night sessions, 
dents may enter any t.me, Catalogue free. 

WOODBURY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 226 5. 
Spring st. The best place to get a thorough 
business education or a practical knowledge 
of shorthand and typewriting. Oldest and 
jargest commercial school in the‘ety. Fall 
classes now being formed. Write or ca!l for 
handsome catalogue. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS--LOS AN- 
geles Academy (military,) west of Westlake 
Park. Our boys are busy, work or play, 
every hour of the day. Cata'ogue g ve; 
particulars. W. R. WHEAT, Mgr. Emery 
and Brown, principals. __ 

SPANISH TAUGKI BY EAPERIENCED 
teacher, in classes or single lessons; letters 
or business circulars translated into Span- 
ish. MISS ROCHIN, 118 E. Seventh. 1 

ASTBURY SHORTHAND & TYPEWRITING 
COLLEGE, 405428. B’way. Practical business 
training; individual instruction;. no classes, 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 115-116 
Potomac Blk., 2nd floor, 217 S. B’dway, r 
opens Monday, Jan, 3. A. B. BROWN (Yale) 


TEACHERS GET $60 TO $200 PER MONTH: 


try short-cut to certification. App!y BOYN- 
TON NORMAL, 525 Stimson Block. 

SCHOOL FOR BOYS, COLLEGE PREPARA. 
tory. C. LEWIS LAWRENCE, A.M. (Har- 
vard,) 209 Bunker Hill ave, 

MISS ALLEN’S PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR 
nervous and backward echildren.. 2iIST AND 
NORWOOD ST6., city. 9 

HENRY SCHULTZ, TEACHER VIOLIN AND 
_cornet; band instructor. 806 GRAND AVE. 

LONCLEY SHORTHAND INSTITUTE—SPE- 
cia] terms for new year. HENNE BLDG. 3 


Stu- 


e- 


ATENTS— 

tre Untent Agents. 

HALL CF INV._NT.ONS, 113 E, SEC_ND T. 
inventors heiped; proposi:.ous floated; pai- 
ents bought and soid. The oniy place in the 
West making a specta!ty of this business; 
clients ean rely on prompt business atten- 
t.on and upright dealing; established lsy; 
meritorious patented novelties wanted for 
Pacific Coast territory. Send particulars, 1 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS OBTAINED, 
bought and sold by DAY & DAY, 233-234-235 
Stimson Block, Tel, brown 661. 
HAZARD & HARPHAM, ATTORNEYS AND 
_ solicitors of patents. No. 11 DOWNEY BLK. 
T BROS,, PATENT SOLICITORS 


KNIGH 
Free book on patents, 424° BYRNE BLDG. 


< 


OAN—MONEY AT 


— 


VM ONEY TO LOAN— 


6 PER CENT. INTEREST, § TO 15 YEARS’ 
TIME. 


To build houses or pay off mortgages. 

Note specially: That we cancel the mort- 
gage in —_ of death of borrower (before 
debt is repaid.) 

Will loan in amounts of $200 to $2000. 

ns repayable in casy payments, ‘ 
SAME AS 


Loans can be repaid after 1 year if des'red, 
partiy or in full. 

Cail or write the PROTECTIVE SAVINGS 
MUTUAL BUILDING AND _ LOAN ASSO- 
CIATION, «@°6 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 1 


UNION LOAN COMPANY, STIMSON BLK.. 
cor. Third and Spring, loans money on all 
kinds of collateral security, watches, dia- 
monds, furniture and pianos without re- 
moval, low interest; money at once, busi- 
ness confidential: private office for ladies. 

LARK A. SHAW, manager, rooms 114 and 

115, first floor. - Tel. 1651. References, Citi- 

zens’ Bank; Security Savings Bank. 


TO LOAN — MONEY LOANED ON DIA- 
monds, jewelry, pianos, carriages, bicycles, 
and all kinds of collateral security; we will 
loan you more money, less interest, and hold 
your goods longer than any one; no com- 
missions, appraisers, middlemen or bill of 
sale: tickets issued; storage free in our 
warehouse. LEE BROS., 402 S. Spring. 


MONEY TO LOAN IN LARGE OR SMALL 
amounts at lower rates of interest than 
others-charge, on all kinds of collateral 6e- 
curity. diamonds, watches, jewelry, pianos, 
furniture, life insurance and all good col- 
lateral; partial payments received; money 
quick; private office for ladies. G. 
JONES, rooms 12-14, 254 S. Broadway. 


MONEY TO LOAN ON ALL KINDS OF 
personal security. diamonds, watches, pianos, 
furniture, life insurance, or collaterals of 
any kind. We loan our .wn money and 
can make quick loans; private room for 
ladies; business confidential. CHARLES 
W. ALLEN, rooms 115 and 117, Hellman 
Block, corner of Second and Broadway. 


A BARREL OF MONEY TO LOAN 
on diamonds, watches, pianos, 
furniture, etc.; all first-class 


collateral security. 
S. P. CREASINGER, 247 8. Broadway, 
Rooms 1 and 2. 


Business confidential. 


PACIFIC LOAN COMPANY, LOANS N DIA- 
monds, jeweiry, sealskins, piancs .nd house- 
hoid furniture; business confidential; pri- 
vate office for ladies. W. E. DE_ GROOT, 
manager, rooms 2, 3 and 4, 114 S. ‘pring st. 

TO LOAN—IF YOU WANT TO BORROW 
money on all kinds of property, wagons, 
live. stock; personal or real estate, etc.; 
money always on hand to loan. A. , 
MEIR, 364 S. Broadway. Tel. main 1345. 5& 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN S5SO0- 
ciety of San Francisco will make loans on 
improved city property; —a loans a 
specialty; eo" light. R. . LUN 
agent, 140 S. Broadway. Hellman Block. 

POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH, ROOM 308, 
Wileox Bldg., lend money on any goed real 
estate; building loans made; if you wish to 
lend or borrow, call on us. 

TO LOAN — MACKNIGHT & CO. LOAN 
money for non-residents, and guarantee ail 
loans. MACKNIGHT & CO., room 2%5, 
Byrne building. 1 


TO LOAN—$500 TO $100,000 ON FARMS. OR 


city property; 6 to 8 per cent. net. .THE 
GOWEN-EBERLE CO., 2&8 S. Briadway, 
rooms 207-208. 1 


TO N — $1500 ON GOOD COUNTRY 
propefty. If you wish to losn or borrow, 
see us. J. C. CRIBB & CO., 319 Wilcox “e 


TO LOAN—MONEY ON ANY KIND OF SE- 
curity at low rate; no dclay; contractors 
accommedated. Room 1. 221% 8S. SPRING. 


E STOCK FOR SALE— 


4nd Preatures to Vet. 


LV 


wagon, $16; 1 light wagon, $6; 1 old buggy, 


Fourth. 


FOR SALE—TO BE SOLD FOR PASTUR- 
age, without reserve, at the BONITA 
MEADOWS, January 3, 1898; 1 brown year- 
ling horse colt; 1 buckskin pony, 1 bay 
mare, 1 brown gelding, 1 sorrel) mare and 
colt, 1 bay mare, 1 flea-bitten gray g.lding, 
1 bay colt, 2 cows, 1 calf, 1 Jersey hetier. 2 

FOR EXCHANGE — HANDSOME YOUNG 
mare, can pace in 2:25 or better, record 
2:15; splendid road horse, safe for lady; a.80 
good harness and buggy; want good lot or 
Address U, box 98, TIMES 


broke; will sell cheap, 
whet bave you to offer? 
GIFFEN, 404 S. Broadway. 


FOR SALE—THOROUGHBRED BLACK MI- 
norcas; White Plymouth Rock and White 
Leghorn cockerels: also eggs; the finest in 
Southern California. J. J. LINDGREN, 
Glendale, Tropico P.O. 2 


FOR SALE—THOROUGHBRED POLAR 
pony, 5 years old, with pedigree; has record 
of in 0:24; fine driver and a beauty; ask 
for horse Nettie. BROADWAY STA — 


FOR SALE — HORSE, HARNESS AND 
phaeton, cheap; one of the promptest and 
topplest drivers in the country, would 
trade for mules. 547 S&S. HOPE. 2 

FOR SALE—ONE PAIR NUTWOOD COLTS, 
4 years, rangy: will be fast; 2 Belgian colts; 
small driving horse, broke to ride. Addrets 
W, box 22, TIMES OFFICE. 3 


FOR SALE~AN EXCELLENT HORSE, 


work anywhere; 2 buggies and a l-horse 
wagon and hayrack. W. 20th, 1407, or 
FREEMAN ST. 1 


FOR SALE—1 BRIGHT BAY HORSE, SIX- 
teen hands; fine driver; rfectly kind and 
will be sold very low. 1120 W. 


FOR SALE — WELL-MATCHED TEAM OF 
black work horses, 6 and 7 years old; woke 
lbs.; sound, kind. 1329 SAN 


FOR SALE—A GENTLE PONY AND HAR- 
ness, with buggy if desired. Good driving 
and riding. For sale cheap. 420 W. 8TH re 


FOR SALB—VERY CHOICE GENTLEMAN 8 


_@le horse. C. E. GUYER, 916 S. Hill. 

FOR SALE—MULES AND HORSES, STLY- 
ish, gentle, speedy; also good work mules. 
E. L. MAYBERRY, 244 S. Broadway. 

FOR SALE—THREE CHOICE COWS FOR 
family use; extra quality milk. Call or 
address H, 308 W. FIRST ST. 

FOR SALE—CHEAP, FINE BUGGY HORSE, 
fast, gentle, 6 years; also 2 cows. BOWER, 

_117 Henne Block. 1 

FOR SALE—OR TO LET; JERSEY OR HOL- 
stein bulis and family cows. NILES, ‘56 E. 
Washington st. 

FOR SALE — REMEMBER, CALIFORN 
Stock Yards, 359 Aliso st. 

DEZELL. 


NIA 
ALLEN & 


FOR SALE—FINE FRESH COWS, REASON- 
_ able prices. 206 E. 30TH ST., near.Man. 2 


FOR SALE—GOOD HORSE, 7 YEARS OLD; 
weighs 1100 Ibs. 92S. FLOWER. 
FOR SALE—2 FRESH COWS. 903 ALPINE 


TQ LOAN — $200 TO. $95.000 ON CITY OR 
country real estate. LEE A. M'CONNELL & 
Co., real estate and loans. 218 S. Broadway. 


MONEY TO LOAN UPON EASY TERMS OF 
repaynient. STATE MUTUAL BUILDING 
AND LOAN ASSN.., 141 S. Broadway. 

TO LOAN—FROM $100 TO $100,000; NO COM. 
mission, on gilt-edge security. ROSEN- 
STEEL, 218 S. Broadway, room 291. 16 

MONEY TO LOAN IN SUMS TO SUIT AT 
reasonable rates. Inquire WM. F. BOSBY 
SHELL. 107 S. Broadway. al 

IF YOU WISH TO BORROW OR LOAN. SEB 
us; make building Icans. E. C. CRIBB & 
CO., 324 Wileox Block. ” 1 

TO LOAN—$100 TO $25,000 ON GOOD REAL 
estate security; no commissions. F. PATII- 
SON. box 862, city. 3 

TO LOAN—$1000 OR 1 ON GOOD CITY 
property; no commissiow. Address E, 15°9 
W. SEVENTH ST. 

OUR PRINTING OFFICE WILL BE OPEN 
all day today. CHAS. W. PALM CO. ‘Tele- 
phone main 1 

TO LOAN—MONEY: 6% TO 8 PER. CENT.: 
$1000 to $0000. H. P. ERNST & CO., 130 

Broadway. 2 

MONEY TO LOAN—NO DELAY; LIGHT ExX- 

ense. ERNEST G. TAYLOR, 412-413 Brad- 

ury Bide. 

TO LOAN—$2000 ON REAL ESTATE, ALSO 
short time loans. HOVIS & EDGAR, 237 

W. First. 2 

TO LOAN—$1 UP ON ANYTHING. D.L.’ Al- 

_LEN. 237 W. F rst st., next to Times Bldg. 

MONEY TO LOAN — BUILDING LOANS A 
specialty. E. D. SILENT & CO., 212 W. 2d. 

LIFE 


INSURANCE POLICIES RBOUGHT. 
Address JOSEPH B. TOPLITZ, 330 P ne. S. F. 


TO LOAN —6 TO 8 PER CENT. MONEY. 
BRADSHAW BROS., 202 Bradbury Block. 


MONEY TQ LOAN ON MORTGAGE. MOR- 
TIMER & HARRIS, 78 Temple Block. 


ONEY WANTED— 


WANTED—$3500 FOR 1 YEAR AT 10 PER 
cent. on a patented mine, fully equ'pped, 
having $50,000 worth of ore in sight, or will 
sell one-fourth interest for above and put 
$2590 into equ’pment. 
$2500 for a going business which earns ret 


ks open for inspection. | 
$2000 in clear eastern for omy in im- 
proved California ranch; debt $1750. 
1 JONES, 3 Ph llips Block. 
WANTED—MONEY; $300, $1000, $1200, $1400, 
short-time loans, 1 per cent. month; per- 
fect security; $1800, $2000, $2500, $3000 at 8 
r cent. net: $10,000 at 7 per cent. net. 
OINDEXTER & WADSWORTH, 308 W 1- 
cox Block. 3 
WANTED — $10,000 TO $29.00 ON FIRST 
mortgage; best loan with liberal interest in 
Southern California; large fire-proof busi- 
ness block. ‘worth $100.000. Address R. s. 
HEATON, P. O. box 105, Los Angeles, Cal. 3 
WANTED—$2000 ON NEW HOUSE, WORTH 
. See owners, 308 Henne Building, 122 
W. THIRD ST. 2 
WANTED—$650, 3 YEARS: S. BROADWAY 
property. See TAYLOR, 104 Broadway. 1-2 
W ANTED—$3000 ON GILT-EDGE CITY IM- 
proved. See TAYLOR, 104 Broadway. 1-2 


— 


DR. MINNIE WELLS, 316 W. 17TH ST., 


Grand ave. Exclusively private 
eases of women. Her skill in the use of 
electricity and other methods of local 
treatment enables her to obtain immediate 
results; 15 years in city; brs. 10 to 4, 7 to x. 


DR. NEWLAND’S PRIVATE HOME FOR 
ladies before and during confinement: evy- 
erything first-class; special attention paid 
‘to all female irregularities. Office, Stimson 
Block, 304-305; hours, 10-12, 1-3. 


DR. REBECCA LEE DORSEY, ROOMS 133- 
134-125 Stimson Blk. Special attention given 
to obstetrical cases, and all diseases of 

‘ women and children. 
1to5 p.m. Tel. 1227, 

DR. J. J. CHOATE, 223 W. SECOND S&T. 
Tels. : Office, main 876; residence, blk. .1641. 

DR. UNGER, CURES CANCERS AND TU: 
mors without knife; 107% N. MAIN ST: 6 


DR. F. E. STEVENS_OPEN SUNDAYS AND 
venings (electric light.) 324% S. SPRING. 


MINES AND PROSPECTS— 
HERZFELD & GOULD 

offer developed and undeveloped mining 
properties; options op wines and prosp<c.s 
requiring small paymente to parties desir- 
ing to uevelop legitimate propositions of 
merit; handsburg Gistrict a spec.aity. 
address 
HERZFELD « GOULD, 

Room 387 Bryson Block, L. A, 


cor. 


Consultation hours, 


INING— - 
And Assayine, 


Call or 


site Natick House,): branch office San 
iego, oldest established California assayer 

in the city; bighest prices paid for gold 
dust; bullion and furnace products; ore tesis 
by any process; capital furnished for mines; 
mines examined; consulting mining en- 
SkE MORGAN & FOR GOOD ASSAY. 
experience. 260-263 


BON BLOCK, 


First and Spring sts, 


$200 per month, and has done so for years; | 


AUBURY, 115 W. FIRST ST.:; (oP. 


L IVE WANTED— 


WANTED—POULTRY, ABOUT ONE HUN- 
dred Leghorn and about 


good breed; must be last spring hatching. 
Address, stating price, W. J. GILLAND 
station A, East Los Angeles. 


WANTED—A GOOD HORSE, BUGGY AND 
harness;,horse must be medium size, gentle 
and. well broke to work anywhere. GIL- 
MORE, 528 Central ave. 3 


_- 


WANTED — A GOOD HORSE. HARNESS 
and buggy; must be a bargain. Adress, 
giving full description, U, box 62, TiM 7 
OFFICE. 3 


WANTED — TO RENT SADDLE HORSE, 
mornings. Address U, box 81, TIMES OF- 

WANTED —-- TO PASTURE HORSES AND 

cattle; will buy calves. 826 S. MAIN. 


Pr ERSONAL— 


PERSONAL—GEO. A. RALPHS—GOLD BAR 
Flour, $1.25; City Flour, $1.00; Arbuckle’s or 
Lyon Coffee, lvc per package; granulated 
Sugar, 19 Ibs., $1.00; 5 lbs. Rice, 25c; 9 bars 
German Family or 14 bars Rex 1 
Ib. Battle Ax Tobacco, 25c; & GU. Medal 
Borax Soap, 25c; 10 Ibs. Rol ed Wheat, 25c; 
10 Ibs. Rolled Oats, 25c; 3 cans Salmon, 25c; 
4 cans Corn or Tomatoes, 25c; 7 boxes Sar- 
dines, 25c; 5 gallons Gasoline, 55c; Coal Oil, 
45c; 3 cans Oysters, zic; Lard, 10 ibs., 65c; 
12 Ibs. Beans, 25c; sugar-cured Hams. 9c per 
Ib. 601 S. SPRING ST., cor. Sixth. Tel. 516, 


PERSONAL — “KNOW THYSELF;” SUC- 
cess guaranteed; failure unknown; S. Fran- 
ces Crandall is the only scientific palm- 
reader in this city; gives correct reading 
of your life and character; reveals past, 
present and future events; do not fail io 
consult her. 00% S. BROADWAY. 1 


PERSONAL—ASTROLOGY IS AN EXACT 
science: prove it by having your horo- 
scope cast; give year, month, day and hour 
of birth, if possible, price $3.50, with future 
outlook for next two, years, $5 VAYL VAN- 
KEL, Sclentific astrologer. P. O. box 1054, 
Los Angeles, Cal. MEL 1 

PERSONAL —- REMOVED — MRS. PARKER, 
palmist, life-reading, health. ailments, bus. 
ness, travels, lawsuits, mineral | cations, 
children’s disposition agd capab lities; prop- 
erty, speculations, all affairs of life. 236% 
S. SPRING ST., room 4. Fee 5c ard $). 


— 


PERSONAL — “GYSANNEA.”” 
you would be beautiful you must have 
health; ‘“‘Gysannea’’ home treatment is a 


sultation and health book free. GYSANNEA 
CO., 256 S. Proadway. 1 


PERSONAL—C. V. MILLER OF SAN FRAN- 
cisco will hold etherializing materializing 
seances Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day, 8 p.m.; ladies, 50 cents: gentlemen, 75 
eents. GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL; last two 
weeks. 7 


PERSONAL—“GOULD- 
and psychometr'st; Correct’ ecn>ray 
business and mineral locations. 4(5% sg, 
RBROADWAY, room 14, opposite Chamber of 
Commerce. 3?-31-1-3-4-5 

PERSONAL--PARTY THAT HAD BICYCLE 
damaged on night of Dec. 30, 1°97, in front 
of Broedwey Stables, please call and have 
a settlement. 205 MARCHESSAULT 8T. 1 

PERSONAL—SCREEN DOORS, 9f¢. ADAMS 
MFG. CO., 742 Main. Tel. main 966. 


ES,” PALMI3f 


\f ACHINERY— 
And Mechnantenl Arta, 
CHARLES B. BOOTHE Co. — ENGINES 
boilers, pumps and general machinery and 
engineers’ supplies, belting, pulleys, thaft- 
ing, mining aud concentrating nmiachinery 
ore crushers, hand and power hoists, freight 
and passenger elevators; genera] agents 
‘“Imperial’’ automatic engines, Smith-Vailile 
steam and power pumps, electric gencrators 
and motors. 126-128 S. LOS ANGELES BT 
FOR SALE — SECOND-HAND Fk TEs: 
hoisting and portable: Pelton 
set pipe; machinery, steel ropes, blocks and 
cables. E. L. MAYBERRY, 244 S. Broadway. 
THOMPSON & BOYLE PIPE CO.—RIVE" 
stec] water pipe and well sing 
water tanks, ore buckets, ore cars gencra] 
sheet-iron work. 210-314 Requena 
FRANK H. HOWE — BOILERS, ENGINES 
and general machinery. Complete steam and 
irrigating Plants; Miller pumps. 137 W 
SECOND &ST., Lor Angeles, 
MATHEWS & ARNOTT CO., IMPLEMENTS 
wagons, carriages. 120-124'S. Los 


and machinists, cor. Chavez and Ash sts. 


IRON WORKS—BAKER IRON 
to 966 BUENA VISTA 8T. _ WORKS, Sf 


J 
And Dental Rooma. 

SCHIFFMAN METHOD DENTAL Co,, 

rooms 20 to 26, 107 N. spring st. Pa nless 
extracting, filling, crown and bridge-work; 
'v" flexible rubber plates. Pure gold fi.lings, $1 
up; all other fillings, 60c up; cleanin teeth, 
bUc up; solid 22-k. goid crowns and bridgy. 
work, $4 up; a@ full set of teeth, $5. Open 
evenings and Sunday forenocns. 


ADAMS BROS.’ DENTAL PARLORS, 239% g, 
Spring. Plates from $4;-painless extracting, 
all work established ii 

ears, Sunday, 10 to 12, Tel. black 1273, 


DR. F. BE. STEVENS—OPEN SUNDAYS AND 
evenings (electric, light.) 324% 8. SPRING. 


FOR SALE — HORSE, HARNESS AND 
wagon, $12.50; one a shade better, $15.50; 
2-seated spring wagon, $12.50; 1-seated spring 


-50; 2 single harness, $3 and $3.50; 1 s'ngle 
arness, new, $5.50; 1 horse, gentle, $8; 1 
bay mare, good for family, $8; 1 fine riding 
or driving pony, 4 years old, a beauty, 
can be bought cheap. Call Sunday or dur- 
ing the week, 348 SAN PEDRO S7., wees 7 


CORTELYOU 


citive cure for all female diseares; con- . 


st.. L. A, | 


FULTON ENGINE WORKS, FOUNDERS 


road team, thoroughly city broke; also sad+ x 


Reliable 
Business Houses 
Of Los Angeles. 


DVERTISERS 


We are now prepared to rlace 83-inch 

advertisements in 3) So Cal. Newspa- 

*- pers for 4.00 per week. NoeWIIl Ap- 

VERTISING CONCERN, 324-325 Stimson 
Building. Phone Mato 1564. 


KKON FURNITURE 


Phone Main 1146, 444 Sonth Matin St, 
Postofiice. WANTED—ail kinds 
of Second-hand Goods. 

Highest prices pric 


NITA BICYCLES $35, 
Milwaukee Bicycles 825 Every wheel 
fully guaranteed. Honest wheels at 


Cut Rates 
A. MAINES, 435 South Spring St. | 


EST $2 MEN’S SHOES 
Onearth. Rubber Hoots for # that 
beat the town. Everything else in 


proportion. Lubid’s Clothing and Shoe 
flouse, 116-118 N. Main Street 


Angeles. 


FOR 
UTS ADVERTISERS 


Plenty of cuts for any business at this 
rice. . Engraving oy every process 
illustrate your ads, Cc. NEWITT, 34 

Stimson Building. 


YES EXAMINED FREE. 


A perfect scientific test by an expert. 

Only asmail profit charged for actual 

material used. GENEVA WATCH AND 
OPTICAL 1645 South Sovring street. 


TUM WOOD $7 CORD 


No.1 Barley Hay *. Quick delivery © 
andi honest weilzat. Phone your 
order—West 21! 

E S. SHATTUCK, 1227 South Pearl St. 


AY PRICES AT PRICE'S 


are lowest because we handle the 
largest quantities—our faciilites the 
Lest Largest warehouses in the citv. 
GE PRILE & J, Olive,’"Phone M. 573% 


HOLIDAY TURKEYS “i 


Order yours tolay by telephone and 
be assured of having a good one de- 
livered just when you want it 

THE MORGAN VY>ftcR LU., S Main. 


ESTAURANTS--- HOTELS 


And other large consumers of fuel 
will save some money by giving usa 
chance to figure 


| CLARK,1249 S Pearl St,.Phone West @ 


Advertisements in tnis voiuma. 

3s ana cat bs hai 
7, 324-226" Ruliding, 

] ATHS— 

Vapor, Electrical Masange. 
MASSAGE-TREATING ROOMS; ALL KINDS 
of baths; electricity and sc entific massag3 
for ladies and gentiemen; b st-equipp.d 
place of th's kind in Los Angelis, and first- 
class ‘reatment guaranteed. J. V. WAL- 
* DEN, ma:seur and medical’gymnast, Pirtle 


Block, cor. Fourth and Broadway. Tele- 
phone black 511. 2 


HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 254 S. BROADWAY, 
‘rooms 5 and Tel. main 739. Best scicn- 
tific massage; steam baths superior to an 
other; chronic diseases successfully treated. 
references. DR. L. GOSSMANN. 


THE ONLY HAMMAM TURKISH BATHS IN 

s Angeles; entirely separate departments; 

adies’ hours, 8 a.m. to 6 p.m.; gents day 
and night. 210 8. BROADWAY. 


MRS. L. SCHMITT-EDDY, VITAPATHIC IN- 
stitute; ladies’ dept.; all kinds bath-, m:s- 
sage and electric treatment. 534% S. B'’dway. 

OUR PRINTING OFFICE WILL BE OPEN 
ali day today. CHAS. W. PALM CO. Tele- 
phone main 1 


MRS. HARRIS, HOTEL CATALINA, 439 8. 
Broadway, room 41, fourth floor, elevator. 
All appliances, modern and first-class 


MRS. STAHMER, 131 N. SPRING, ROOMS 
103-104. Massage, vapor baths. Tel. green 12. 
MISS C. STAPFER, WILSON BLOCK. OPP. 
Nadeau; est. 1885; take elevator to top fico-. 


DR. ETTA RALPH, GENUINE THERMAL 
_haths, massage. 139 N. SPRING. rocms 16-17. 


Os'l, STRAYED, 
And Found. 
LOST — DRIVING FROM FIGUEROA AND 
Jefferson to town, heavy plush lap roe; 
liberal reward to finder. Address LOCK 
Box 684, city. 
LOstT — BLACK FEATHER BOA, THURS- 
day morning, on F’gueroa st.. bet. 20th and 
. 8th. Return to 2825 HOPE ST. Reward. 1 
LOST—THURSDAY AFTERNOON ON FIRST 
st., time or account book. Reward for re- 
turn to VENTURA, 416 N. Main. 2 
LOST — PLUSH CARRIAGE ROBE, BLACK 
on one side, brown on other; liberal reward: 
GEO. M. HORD, P. O. box 684. 1 
LOST — ON ROAD TO PASADENA, SACK 
containing suit of boy’s clothes. Return to 
TIMES OFFICE. 1 
FOUND — A SHE GOAT AT COR. BUENA 
VISTA and ORD STS. 30 
FOUND — A GRAY FEMALE GOAT AT 662 
BUENA VISTA ST. 
FOUND—PUG DOG. 
_ Spring st. 


t 


A. B. TIETZ, 140%, 8. 


AND BUNDS— 

FOR SALE — POINDEXTER & WADS- 
worth, brokers, 308 Wilcox Block; deal in 
stocks, bonds and mortgages, and . pay 
srecial attention to investing money for 
capitalists; if you have any business in 
Southern California requiring an agent, it 
will receive prompt attention, if placed in 
our hands. 3 


Race 

With Dates and Departures. 

P IPS-JUDSON CONSOLIDATED EX- 

3 pn Ay personally conducted, v a the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande r-_ute, leave Los Ange- 
les every Monday, and va the ‘True South- 
ern Route’ every Tuesday. Office, 130 W. 

*SFCOND ST. (Wilcox Building.) 


C HIROPODISTIS— 


MISS STAPFER, WILSON BLK., COR. FIRST 
and Spring; ch \.ropody, massage; est. 1585. 
VACY REMOVES CORNS AND 
bunions without pain, 124 W. FOURTH. 


TRIED TO DIE. 


An Unknown Man Attempts Suicide 
at Santa Monica. ; 

Early last night Roy Jones of Santa 
Monica found a man lying prostrate 
on the lawn in front of the Jones 
residence. The unknown proved to be 
a Frenchman, who had taken morphine, 
and the officers at the County Jail of 
this city’ were notified that the man 
had attempted suicide, this meing the 
only plausible hypothesis of the case. 
Jones was instructed to send the un- 
known man to the County Hospital, but 
up to 8 o’clock this morning nothing 
further had been heard relative to the 
case. 


An Incipient Blase. 

An alarm of fire was turned in from 
box No. 46 shortly before 12 o'clock 
last night, for a fire in the house of 
Cc. A. Judd, at No. 724 West Third 
street. The flames, which did about 
$100 worth of damage, started in a 
pile of excelsior on the first floor, and 
were extinguished by the chemical en- 
gine. 

An Abstract Noun, 
Wheat is an abstract noun, Nellie?’ asked 
the of a bright little girl, “Don't 
toe touche, “Wail, it's 
cher. am 
can think of, . but 
touch. Now, ca 


give me an example?” 


the prompt reply. 


n you 
“A redhot poker,’’ was 


nominated, is $211,359, 338. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Miss Wanda Landowsky, a young 
Polish composer, has made a great 
sensation in Wersaw. Her piano music, 
which includes a gavotte, a berceuse 
and a minuet, bears marks of much 
originality and fancy. 

The story is floating around among 
the foreign pépers that Verdi has 
consigned to the care of his friend and 
librettist, Arrig> Boito, a sealed box 
containing the score of a complete 
opera. This mysterious box is not to 
be operied till after his death. It 
seems a pity to throw doubt on so 
beautiful a tale, but it is necessary 
only to bear in mind the fact that 
no one has written a libretto = for 
Verdi in recent years except™Boito. 
Now that gentleman cannot hold his 
peace. Verdi was working with him 
On “Falstaff? in the greatest secrécy, 
but one night at a dinner at Ric- 
cordi’s, Boito filled a glass with wine 
and said: ‘Well, here’s to your fat- 
paunched hero.”” Verdi looked at him 
reproachfully, but, of course, exp'‘ana- 


tions had to be made, and eo the 
story came out. If Boito had written 
a new libretto for Verdi and the 


aged maestro had written the score, 
we should have heard of it before 
this. Furthermore, Verdi himself 
said last winter that he would write 
no more. He declared that his work 
was done, and that he would rest and 
wait for the coming of Asrael. If 
there is such a box, and it contains a 
score by Verdi, the world will have 
more cause for rejoicing. 


The French critic, M. Francisque 
Sarcey (called “Uncle,’’) speaking to 
the musicians of the present day, says 
in the Temps: “You have for long 
enough scored our backs under the 
pretext of Wagnerism with ycur 
scholastic music. Wagner again! There 
is always in those of his operas which 
I have heard some parts which are 
so beautiful, so moving, so powerful, 
that I forgive the rest, during which 
I writhe with weariness. But the 
music of the so-called Waenerian 
school would be terrible if one did not 
sleep through a good deal of it. 
how will I have slept through the in- 
terminable duets of the master! At 
the opera Ernest Rever occupies a 
fauteuil in front of mine, and at first 
performances he obligingly says to 
me: ‘You can-sleep at your ease. 
will pull. your sleeve when there is 
something you ought to listen fo.’ 
Well. there are times when he Its 
me sleep from one end of the evening 
to the other. I never sleep at the 
‘Lucia di Lammermecr,’ nor at the 
‘Barber of Seville.’ The other dav IT 
was at the Onera Com‘oue when the 
‘Dame Blanche’ wes again put on, 
The house was full. I assure you I 
did not sleep at all—no one slept, 
either ir the orchestra or in the 
boxes. Thus it is with us. There are 
lots of people who like a melcdy to 
have a heginning and an end, but 
the musicians do not try to please 
us. They despise us. Oh. it is out- 
rageous!. Since thev will vive us 
nothing rew which is to our taste. we 
must go hack to the ‘Dame R'arch>.’ 
‘The Barber of Seville’ and to ‘Lucia.’ ” 


A Senseless Practice. 


[San José Mercury:] The senseless 
practice of sulphuring nuts and cured 
fruits is coming in just at present for 
some emphatic scoring by level-headed 
fruit-growers and newspapers, and it 
is to be hoped that the warfare will be 
kept up until the very name of sulphur 
| will call for an indignant protest by 
every grower, dealer and consumer. 
During the last year or two complete 
change in the views of growers con- 
cerning the desirability of sulphuring 
has taken place, and if the practice is 
still continued it is because the con- 
sumers who should be the first to ob- 
ject to it, persist in preferring the light- 
colored fruit or nuts, bleached by the 
fumes of sulphur, to those which have 
their natural color and flavor. When 
the majority of the consumers learn 
that the unsulphured fruit is in reality 
the best, the demand for sulphured 
fruit will cease and the grower will be 
saved the useless expense of sulphuring 
his fruit. 

-Leonard Coates asked a few weeks 
ago if a beeksteak would sell better if 
painted blue. It would, should the pub- 
lic take an absurd notion to buy only 
blue beefsteak. So with dried fruit. So 
long as consumers demand the bleached 
article the growers, against their own 
judgment, will be compelled to bleach 
their fruit. But it should be their aim 
and that of fruit dealers and the news- 
papers to educate the consumers up to 
the fact that sulphured fruit is no bet- 
ter than fruit bearing its natural color, 
and that as a rule it is inferior to it. 
The practice of sulphuring, remarks 
the California Fruit-Grower, under cer- 
tain conditions either deteriorates, or 
it induces deterioration in the quality 
of the fruits or nuts treated. It arrests, 
it is true, possible fermentation, and 
it gives the fruit or nut a much lighter 
and possibly more agreeable color. 
“Honest growers, from time to time, 
have refused to sulphur their peaches 
or other fruityonly to be driven finally 
from their position because the darker 
colored goods could only be dispsed of 
at greatly reduced price. They were 
forced to return to the practice of sul- 
phuring in order to save themselves 
from bankruptcy. The duty of the Cal- 
ifornia orchardist and fruit handler in 
this matter would appear to be plain, 
namely, if the consumptive demand in- 
sists upon being furnished with a sul- 
phured peach, apricot or almond—why, 
furnish it. If people insist upon hav- 
ing pink navels, or if they insist upon 
having blue beefsteaks, get out the nec- 
essary pigments and give the people the 
very thing they demand. But there is 
another side to the proposition.” 

That side is, the diminished demand 
that may have resulted, and that may 
continue to result, from the bad flavor 
that in many instances is imparted to 
fruit by the sulphuring process, so 
that, while attractive to the eye, it 
proves disappointing to the taste. We 
have purchased apricots and almonds 
in San José which could not be eaten 
because. of over-sulphuring.. How 
many tons of such fruit and almonds 
are sold every year, the purchasers of 
whom in the retail markets are so d's- 
appointed by the taste that they form 
a prejudice against California fruits 
and determine never again to be fooled 
by appearance. ~As the journal from 
which we have quoted says, it will not 
do to say without protest that we will 
continue to sulpbur our fruit because 
the trade demands it. ‘The future of 
the industry may be at stake, and 
something more than acquiescence to a 
public behest is demanded of the grow- 
ers and fruit handlers of California 
and the general and trade press. A 
campaign wf education is necessary. 
People must be taught that the per- 
haps less attractive, darker colored, 
unbleached cured fruit is, other things 
being equal, of better quality and often- 
times more wholesome than the svl- 
phured fruit. The future of Califor-. 
nia’s great industry demands that this 
shall be done, and the press is the 
means by which it may be atcom- 
plished.” 


Increase in Circulation. 

[Orange County Herald:] The Mexi- 
.can ‘“‘financiers’’ who are threwing up 
their sombreros in honor of Mr. Bryan 
would probably be surprised to know 
that the increase in money in circula- 
tion in the United Sittates since Mr. 
Bryan's nomination, seventeen months 
ago, is double the entire amount of 
money existing in the republic of Mex- 
ico, The total money of that country, 
whose ‘financial system Mr. 
urges us to edopt, is $106,000,000, of 


| which $97,000,000 is in silver coin, $5,- 


000,000 in gold, and $4,000,000 in uncov- 
ered paper; while the actual increase 
of the money in circulation’ in the 
United States since the beginning of 
the month in which Mr. Bryan was 
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Oh,’ 


Bryan | 


San Pedro Harbor and Other Things 
from the Perris Point of View. 


{Perris New Era:] The Los Angeles 
Times, ignoring the slight offered by 
Secretary Alger to the people of this 
Coast by sending @ ten-line advertise- 
ment for bids for the most extensive 
public works ever undertaken in this 
locality, has published, we presume 
gratuitously [Si, Sefior—Ed. Times) 
about ten columns of details, specifi- 
cations and diagrams for the informa- 
tion of local bidders. This affords food 
for reflection. 

There is, of course, no more need for 
a breakwater at San Pedro than at An- 
aheim Landing. or at half a dozen of 
other ports along the coast. No deep- 
water freights ever come there, except 
coal and lumber; and these are landed 
as safely there now as at Redondo, 
Santa Monica and Newport. To builda 
$3,000,000 breakwater to protect a 
measly schooner while she loads thirty 
tons of potatoes and three crates of 
watermelons seems an absurdity. [Of 
course the foregoing, as well as that 
immediately foliowing, is highly pre- 
posterous—Ed. Times.}] San Viego Bay 
provides naturally the only harbor for 
ocean-going vessels that Southern Cal- 
ifornia will ever need; and the railroad 
freight upon all the merchandise that 
will arrive from beyond sea for the 
next century could be paid from ‘San 
Diego to any and every point south of 
Tehachepi for a less sum the 
breakwater will cost. ; 

But the expenditure of large sums of 
money for several years will be a vast 
help to Los Angeles, and to a less ex- 
tent to all Southern California. And 
when Los Angeles wants anything, she 
takes off her shirt waist and goes 
briskly to work to get it. All her cit- 
izens, from the banker to the newsboy, 
her officials, from the Mayor to the po- 
lice matron; churchmen and highbind- 
ers, goldbugs and silverbugs, Republic- 
ans and Democrats, Populists and New- 
Jerusalemites, lay aside their private 
animosities, and pull together with a 
unanimity and vim that insures suc- 
cess. Los Angeles spares neither money 
nor effort to accomplish: her ends, and 
she always “gets there.” San Diego 
is filled with chagrin at the success of 
its rival, and makes faces at Los An- 
geles, and is filled with a petty spite 
that. is unbecoming to a saint of any 
description, whether he live in the odor 
of sanctity or the odor of crematory. 
The people of San Diego cannot forego 
their local squabbles long enough to 
pull together for the common good; 
they have provided themselves at great 


expense with a bay and climate, and - 


wonder at the short-sightedness of out- 
side capital that it does not rush {n to 
build up the town. Instead of fretting 
their souls with envy, hatred and all 
uncharitableness toward their neigh- 
bors, why do they not get to work to 
do something for themselves? Why da 
they not build a railroad to Yuma, and 
tempt the oriental trade with a short 
railroad haul; or build a graving-dock 
and work the government to establish 
a naval station there as a base of op- 
erations from which to watch Tiburon 
Island? Why do they not do some« 
thing besides ill-natured criticism? 


Selection of Seed Grain, 
{[Americdén Cultivator:] One of t 


Teasons why American grain yields | 


low is because the seed sown is gener- 
elly selected at random after thresh- 
ing, and when it is impossible to say 
whether it has grown on highly pro- 
ductive stalks or otherwise. There is 
no doubt that the quality of prolifi- 
cacy is transmitted. Seed alone will 
not insure a good crop. But other 
‘things being equal, the grain from a 
plant which has yielded heavily will 
produce a better crop than that which, 
though equally plump, has grown on 
an-inferior stalk. In the field thie can 
be decided only before the grain is cut. 
We have sometimes closely examined 
stalks of winter wheat where it could 
easily be seen tha't (three, four or more 
heads of grain, each well filled, were 
the product of a single root, and of 
course from a single grain. Winter 
grain is much more likely to tiller this 
way than is spring grain, though tre 
jatter may be made to tiller by check- 
ing it after growth has begun. The 
injury to the plant should be accompa- 
nied with some tillage, so as to give its 
root a@ more vigorous growth, and en- 
able it to send up several shoots in 
place of the one whose growth is 
checked. It is on this principle that 
good farmers harrow their small grain 
crops in the spring when two or three 
inches high. This causes a great ine 
crease in the plant food in the soil, 
and the root is correspondingly 
strengthened and enabled to produce @ 
larger crop. 

By this harrowing every year the 
quality of the seed for productiveness 
is increased. Probably most of it is 
thus grown from stalks that grew in 
bunches of four or more from each 
seed. But there is a great difference in 


the amount of grain from different _. 


Some will have twice as many 
grains as others, and they will be 
equally plump. In saving seed corn 
farmers make much of this. They se- 
lect for seed the corn from ears which 
grew two or more on @ stalk, and only 
from the best ear. In this way the 
productiveness of the corn crop has 
been greatly increased. We have seen 
many fields where two well-filled ears 
of corn on the stalk was the rule. It 
requires good land for this even with 
the best seed, but without this careful 
selection of the seed planted it could 
not be done. Why should not the same 
rule hold good with the small grains? 
We believe it does. 

Climate has much to do with the pro- 
duction of good seed. A hot, dry time 
when the plant is heading out pinches 
and shrivels the seed, while if it is 
warm and wet it is liable to rust and 
be still worse injured. A cool time ta 
ripen in and without too much rain is 
what our small grains require to be at 
their best. It is for this reason that 
the best grain crops are always _ pro- 
duced near the northern limit of their 
growth. Seed .erain, at least, of all 
the smaller grains, is also best when 
grown in the States where moderately 
cool weather is the rule close up to the 
time of harvesting. Oorn loves hot 
weather at all periods of its growth, 
but that also is more productive when 
grown north than it is in the Southern 
States. 

Garden vegetables grown for their 
seed, such as beans and peas, suffer 
much loss of productiveness from be- 
ing selected carelessly. So long as the 
seed is well formed and sound there 


heads. 


seems to be no aare to have it from. 


productive plants or pods. We have 
often seen crops of beans and peas 
where the vines were luxuriant, but th 
podding and filling of the pods wa 
very poor This may be the result of 
lack of mineral fertilizers, which are 
often deficient even on soil that ig 
otherwise in a high condition. of fertil- 
ity. But we believe that beans or peas 
from such a crop could not make a 
growth of haulm that would be well 
podded and filled, no matter how good 
soll they were put into. There is her- 
edity in seed, and probably their own 
deficiency in productiveness ia due to 
the fact that for years they have héeen 
grown from deteriorated seed. It is 
nossible, and we think quite probable 
thet many so-called new varieties of 
“eas and beans, which will produce 
wonderful crops, ‘have been produced 
hy Mireful selection of the best-podded 
“lants, and growing these in soil that 
has been thoroughly, fertilized with 


mineral fertilizers, espectally phosphate, 


Dead Body in a Slough, 
“STOCKTON, Dec, 31.—At 8 o'clock 
this afternoon word was received at 
the ‘morgue that the dead body of a 
man was found today at noon floating 
in Whisky Slough, 
miles from this city. The man was 
stated to be named O’Brien, but ne 


further particulars have yet been 
ceived, 
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N 
dius. With the point of our| Pacific Coast-of the Unnea States is |}of more general concern on the part 
soanleathies at Brito, on the western | separated from the oldest and most-j|of the legislatures of the respective 


. Jatter having run up against a 
_ stumbling-block in the shape of Af- 


fos Angeles Daily Times. 


F ONE examines a chart of the 

world, whereon the parallels of lat- 

itude and the meridians of longitude 

cross at right angles, the eye will 
note a peculiar configuration of the 
North American continent. It re- 
sembles nothing so much as a balloon 
driven westward througn ragged 
clouds by a stiff breeze and dragging 
with it the continent of South America 
like a tilted car, or rather an open 
parachute, which the resistance that 
its smaller dimensions meets from op- 
posing air bodies has caused to swell 


- to eastward and hold back stiffly. Car- 


rying the imagination further, and em- 


- Dracing therein the three continents of 


Asia, North America and Europe, one 
might fancy the last two in eager pur- 
suit of the first, which shrinks tim- 
idly (at Bering Straits) from the eager 
grasp of North America, which ‘has 
outstripped Europe . in the race, oe 


rica. 

These are fanciful pictures, it is true, 
yet in a sense they are symbolical of 
@ great world-movement which events 
seem to indicate has even now be- 
gun. If that balloon be properly 
rigged and freighted, the favoring gale 
will land its cargo of treasures on the 
Asiatic shore. If North America pur- 
sues with vigor bulky Asia, she shall 
overtake her and make her captive 
ere Europe patches her broken leg in 
the Mediterranean, ane gets the boot 


on the other foot. 


Again, as we look at tne chart, what 
an itching possesses the fingers’ to 
seize the compasses and describe a 
circle about that ideal center lying 
to the southward of the Caribbean 
Sea. And since the targer the circle 
the more beautiful and comprehensive 
the sweep, let us take that other 
center which 
representative in many matters of 
civilization and commerce, London, as 


The Wicaragua Ca 


ITS INFLUENCE ON. PACIFIC COAST COMMERCE 
“AND DEVELOPMENT, 


By a Staff Contributor. 


stands as the world’s. 


nal. 
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Francisco newspaper not long ago 
editorially decried any attempt to talk 
up the canal from .the standpoint of 
benefit to this Coast, saying that it 
could not be expectea that the adyo- 
cates of eastern river ana harbor bills 
or the millions of farmers and me- 
chanies of the East, South and Middle 
West, themselves in need of lower 
taxes, ‘““‘would become enthusiastic over 
a plan to set apart a hundred millions 
of the national credit for a waterway 
to aid a single distant section. In a 
word,” ft added, “the Coast idea has 
roused up powerful enemies. If the 
canal bill is to be passed, they’ (these 
‘farmers’ and “mechanies,” who~ can 
so easily become “powerful enemies’’ to 


tion of their common country,) “must 
be convinced that they have an in- 
terest in it. comparable to our own.” 


Words are useless in the case of an 
argument like that. If the millions 
of “farmers” and “‘mechanics” of the 
East, South and Middle West are in- 
deed so dunderheaded as to be unable 
to comprehend the benefits which would 
accrue to them by reason of the en- 
largedmarketinwhich they could buy 
and sell, and the cheaper transporta- 
tion which would necessarily follow 
the completion of the canal, the sooner 
the Pacific Coast pulls away from 


relations for itself, the less cause it will 
have to regret the time spent in such 
company. Which brings me to the first 
point that must demand the thoughtful 
consideration of every American citi- 
zen. 

In an article in the Overland 
Monthly of November, 1897, Capt. Wil- 
liam L. Merry, who was recently ap- 
pointed Minister to Nicaragua by 
President ‘McKinley, and who has done 
yeoman service for the cause of the 
canal, states that while on a visit to 
the Eastern States he had a new argu- 
ment in favor of the construction of 
the canal presented to him by several 


influential men, to this effect: 


the honorable wishes of another sec- 


them and establishes other commercial | 


The tion of railroad rates will be a matter 


Lour surplus? Even now the cry is be- 
ing raised at home that the limit of 
fruit production for . California - will 
soon be reached because the cost of 
transportation prevents us from find- 
ing the general market that we need. 
Capt. Merry has made a startling es-. 
timate of the cost of shipping by the 
Nicaragua Canal, bascd on. the 
amount of traffic through St. Mary’s_ 
Canal, between Lakes Superior: and 
Huron, for the year 1896. The freight 
passing thréugh the latter canal that 
year amounted: to 16,239,061 tons, or 
about twice the amount which passed 
through- the Suez Canal for the same 
time. The average cost of lockage 
and water transportation per mile 
through St. Mary’s Canal was 99 cents 
8. ton for each thousand miles! Apply- 
-ing the same average cost to the Nic- 
Aragua Canal rate betwen San Fran- 
cisco .and New York, he finds that 
the rate between the two ports would 
be $4.85, allowing also for profit and 
contingencies. He .believes this esti- . 
mate is a fair.one, Inasmuch as the 
cost of loading and discharging are 
very large items of the rate via St. 
Mary’s Canal, and the Nicaragua route 
would not increse this, while the in- 
creased distance, moreover, would 
relatively decrease the cost per mile. 
Furthermore, most of the vessels on 
the St. Mary’s Canal route are smaller 
and cannot carry freight so cheaply as 
the vessels which would use the Nic- 
aragua waterway. It has been .com- 
puied that the comparative cost of 
maritime and railroad transportation 
on long routes is as 1 to 5 when the 
maritime transportation ts by steam, 
and as 1 to 9 when it is by sail. 
Compare the Nicaragua Canal rates 
with the exorbitant railway charges 
of the present day, and think what ef- 
fect the construction of the canal 
would have on the interests of this 
Coast! Every dollar saved in the cost 
of transportation carries our market 
sO many miles further into the world. 


It has been urged that the railway 
companies of the country would com- 
bine to make such high rates to sea- 
board as should operate against any 
extensive competition by the canal 
route, but to my mind, the argument 
is an absurd one. Not only would the 
canal effect a lowering of rates hy 
land lines, but it would so stimulate 
local production throughout the coun- 
try as to make even these lower rates 
profitable to the railroads by the in- 
creased volume of freight which would 
seek the seaboard, east, south and 
‘west. At all events, the time appar- 
ently is approaching when the regula- 


ghore of Nicaragua, anc with London 
as our radius, we descritde the circle. 
Within its magic sphere falls, roughly 
speaking, the whole of North America, 
excep! the extreme northwestern point 
af Alaska, and Southern Greenland, 
Western Iceland, Ireland, Western 
Scotland, Wales, must of England, 
Western France, Spain, Portugal, Af- 
rica west of the meridian of 15 deg. 
long.; practically all of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, the whole of South America, 
and the islands of the Pacific Ocean 
east of the meridian of 166 deg. EH. 
long., or about seven-twelfths of the 
earth’s surface in east and west longi- 
tude, and seventy-one one-hundred- 
and-eightieths in north and south lati- 


tude, and all of it within the influence 


of the Nicaragua Canal. 

Examining t chart again, we note 
that Galveston, Tex., whicn is partial 
to deep waterways, is apout the me 
distance from London that Brito is, 
and curiosity impels ‘us to ascertain 
how Los Angeles stands with respect 
to these present and future centers 
of commerce. By the same air-line 
measurements used in the other cases 
we find that the metropolis of South- 
ern California is distant from Galves- 
ton about as far as the latter point is 
from Brito, hence we have an isosceles 
triangle of which the line connecting 
Brito and Los Angeles is the base. 
Now. if we shift the center of our 
circle to Los Angeles, and add to our 
former radius the length of one of 
the sides of the triangle. and then de- 
scribe a circle, we shalt.rind that we 
include less of Africa and the South 
Atlantic Ocean, but all of the British 
Isles, Greenland (known,) and Ice- 
land, and, in addition to what we had 
‘before, Northeastern Siberia, Korea, 
Japan, the Chinese coast and interior 
as far as Peking, the Philippine 
and all the tesser islands of 
“ific, New Zéaland. and the best 
part ° Australia, a domain covering 
seve! enths of the earth's surface in 
east ard west longitude, besides reach- 


ov for the North Pole? 
Ene ‘iterature of the Nicaragua 
Cana' s yet unwritten. Beyond a 
few ‘te papers, references of more 
or importance in Presidential 
‘mess res; some stray magazine and 


aper articles and editorials, and 
afe pamphlets, the great subject has 
been left untouched. volumes could 
be written of it in its bearing upon 
civilization and the world’s future 
welfare, and a Jules Verne might find 
in this apparently innocent waterway 


@ mighty engine for the revolutioniz- 


“over high mountain peaks and 


human race. Such theories 
would not Ite altogether in the field 
of pure speculation. Human progress 
fs still the faithful follower of Com- 
merce; and Commerce, though boldly 
pushing its way across wild 
friendly seas, likes best the lines of 
least resistance, and for that reason 
the Nicaragua Canal will become its 
chosen pathway between the Bast and 
West. 

What h&s been said on the subject 
‘by writers who have given it any at- 
tention, has chiefly related to the feasi- 
bility of such a waterway, and the at- 
titude which the government of the 
United States should assume toward 
any interoceanic means of communi- 
cation. Even these topics have been 
discussed largely from’ an Atlantic 

oast point of view, and little effort 
has been made to measure the import- 
ance of the pronosed canal in its ef- 


ing of -the 


fect ohn Pacific Coast industries and 
| interes uential San 


ts. In fact, one inf 


an 


populous sections by a desert and two 
‘ranges of mountains, wnaich, under 
conditions of the past, would make a 
natural national boundary line. In the 
early part of the war between the 
States, the government at Washington 
feared the result of efforts which it 
knew were being made to swerve the 
‘Pacific Coast States from their alle- 
giance to the national government, and 
it 49 within the memory of Califor- 
nians that the unexpected advent of 
Gen. Sumner via Panama, and his as- 
sumption of the military command on 
this. Coast’ was most timely. Aside 
from this military necessity is the 
recognized fact that no government 
can long control a people divided in 
public interests, commercial, social and 
political. The five overland railways 
fulfill all the conditions controlling 
land transportation, offering rapid car- 
riage of passengers, mails and valuable 
cargo, but they fail, and must always 
continue comparatively to fail, in pro- 
viding the very low rates of transpor- 
tation needed for the cheap, abundant 
and bulky products, er our soil and 
industry, leaving the Pacific Coast, for 
the most part, a community of pro- 
ducers without a market; a Pacific 
Coast commonwealth separated from 
the main body of the great republic by 
the insuperable obstacle of costly trans- 
portation to the great consuming mar- 
kets of our OWn country and Europe. 
Hence, Capt. Merry says, the states- 
man naturally concludes that the Nic- 
aragua Canal is now as necessary to 
ways when first constructed. ? 
Though another sectional war in the 


the mind, indeed, regarding with hor- 
ror and aversion even an approach to 
the subject—and though the Pacific 
Coast is as loyal as any part of this 
great land, the pregnant future may 
give birth to a time when sheer self- 
protection shall compel its people to 
rise in protestation against the 


shackles placed upon its commercial 
development by the inconsiderate self- 
ishness of other sections, and these 
could blame only their own obtusenéss, 
if the Coast proclaimed its commer- 
-eclal independence of them and joined 
hands with Canada and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway on the north; Aus- 


i tralia and Great Britdin’s future col- 


onies on the west, and on the east 


| England herself, who could be easily 


reached by a canal at Panama, or 
through Nicaragua, for the English 
will not be slow to snap up all that 
| America rejects. 

| This is not an iridescent dream. 
‘England, whose commercial supremacy 
is being threatened more and more by 
| other powers, is desirous of closer re- 
‘lations with this country, and mani- 
fests a disposition “to nold out’ the 
| olive branch. She has not hesitated 
to buy largely of Amertcan goods;. nor 
, has she forbidden her colonies to do 


go whenever they chose. Germany and.’ 


France, on the other hand, as has been 


have “worked their colonies for all 
theré”is in them,” and would frown 
upen any infringement of their trad- 
ing territory. The innate prejudice in 
the American mind against any.close 
relations with England could be'stilled 
by the pretense which could be made 
of transacting most of the business 
with Canada, to whom there is not 
so strong an antipathy. 

The question of transportation rates 
is assuredly one of the highest im- 
Ortance: Of what use the produc- 


j 


United States is not to be anticipated— 


our country as were the overiand rail-. 


aptly pointed out by economic writers, © 


veness of our soll and our mines, if latent form, while not so ‘generously 


States, and by Congress, and any ex- 
cessive charges will be more severely 
dealth with than has been the case in 
the past. The Coast has built up its 
wenderful development tn the facé of 
heavy tolls eastward, and sail 
around Cape Horn, and yet it is a gen- 
erally agreed fact that its progress has 
been retarded by the selfishness of 
railroad corporations. With a greatly- 
shortened sea route to the East and 
+to Europe will come a revival of our 
merchant marine, and the clipper ships 
and steam vessels which will claim 
coast cities as their home ports will 
bring. the stock and bondholders of 
transcontinental lines to their senses. 
They will find that there is a good 
profit for them in encouraging produc- 
tion rather than retarding it, and local 
railway building will follow wherever 
the section demands. 

Comparing the Nicaragua Canal route 
with the present routes around Cape 
Horn for sailing vessels and through 
the Straits of Magellan ror steam ves- 
sels, we find that the former would | 
save in distance: From San Francisco 
to New York, 10,753 miles over the sail- 


ing route, and 8267 miles over the 
steam route; from Puget Sound to 
New York, 8270 miles -over ‘steam 


route; Sitka to New York, 8262 miles 
over steam route; Bering Straits to 
New York, 8303 miles, over steam 
route; Honolulu to New York, 7063 
miles over sailing, and 6873 over steam. 
route; from San Francisco to New 
Orleans, saving 11,853 miles over sailing 
and 9392 miles over steam..route; San 
Francisco to Liverpool, saving, 7993 
miles over sailing and 5867 miles over 
steam route. San Francisco is’ 2700 
miles from the western port (Brito) of 
the canal, and New York 2060 miles 
from the eastern port (Greytown:) 
the length of the proposed canal is 
147 nautical miles, making the total 
distance from San Francisco to New 
York 4907 miles. Los Angeles, because 
of her shorter rail comnectfons and the 
rich country back of her, with - the 
lcompletion of a deep-water harbor at 
San Pedro. will become the most im- 
portant point in the State. outside of 
San Francisco, and her distance from 
eastern points via the canal would be 
less than that of San Francisco by 
the length of the water route between 
the two ports. With new and speedier 
rail and maritime facilities, the raw 
material of the Southwest: and the 
products of Asia and Australia wili be 
brought to her, so that it is not too 
much to expect that she will yet rival 
San Francisco as a distributing point. 
The great development of Alaska and 
Siberia in the near fyture, taken in con- 
junction with the natural growth of 
the coastwise trade, will also make 
of her an important port of call: be- 
tween Europe, the Bastern States, Con- 
South America anda the North- 
west. 

Another great effect of the westward 
movement of traffic which would come 
with the canal, would be the impetus 
given to manufacturing on this Coast. 
We find even now thar the tendency’ 
of cotton manufacturing is from New 
England toward the Southern Statés:} 
and eatsern and foreign capital en- 
gaged in commerce with Asia ard Aus- 
tralia would find it advantageous to 
locate their mills, foundries and fac- 
tories on the ghore of the Pacific, 
drawing from other sections such raw 
products for manufacturing as are no 
indigenous to the Coast. There need 
be no fear of want of. power to turn 
the wheels. in a 


Power, active or 


e 


‘distributed as in 


_ the country -east- of 
the Rocky Mountains, +s still abun- 
dant, from the coal, wood and water 
of Northern Washingion to the 
petroleum and electricity of Southcrn 
California, and the coal of Arizona, 
Southern Nevada, Utah and New 
Mexico. 

The Coast and adjoining States and 
Territories have been only scratched 
over. Their resources in this line may 
yet prove adequate, under the stimu- 
lus which assuredly will be given in- 
terior development by the demands 
made upon them, in eddition to their 
comparative nearness to Asiatic and 
South Pacific markets, to more than 
offset the advantages of the older and 
more distant States. With the cotten 
of the South and the wool of the West, 
Southwest and Australia within easy 
reach; with still undevelosed min- 
eral beds within our own confines and 
neighboring States, and with the for- 
ests of the Northwest yielding their 
unrivaled treasures, it would seem that 
the native energy of the West shevid 
spur the Coast people on to make of 
this a great manufacturing country. 
The market is ready to our ‘hands, 
and has been for years. Cursular re- 
port after consular report has tqld of 
the preferences «shown by foreigners 
for American goods, and of openinzs 
for American trade. tit 1s sometimes 
almost pathetic, the earnestness with 
which our’ consular representatives 
have urged upon their countrymen the 
benefits to be derived from a «ore en- 
ergetic attention to these foreign mar- 
kets. Even a Patagonian ‘ reading 
these reports—providing always that 
Patagonians can read—could not help 
but wonder what ails the American 
people that they are so blind to their 
own interests. 

In 1895, when trade between the 
United States and Honduras had fallen 
from $924,639 in 1892, to $717,817, while 
that between Germany and Honduras 
was steadily increasing, the cost of 
transportation from New York to 
Amapala (the Pacific coast port of 
Honduras,) per ton of forty cubic feet 
was $28 for goods in bales, and $24 for 
goods in cases; from England to Ama- 
pala, via Panama, in bales, $23.75; in: 
cases, $20, and from Hamburg to Ama- 
pala, bales or cases, $21, or via Cape 
Horn, $11.50. This despite the fact that 


eompétitors.. Energy and earnestness, 
however, are important requisites. 
And if any people should be so foolish 
as to lay discriminating duties on 
American goods, our tariff system per- 
mits of ample retaliation, if need be. 

The value of the Nicaragua Canal 
2s an aid to the defense of, or a base 
of aggressive action on the part of 
the Pacific Coast, is a subject which 
would require a@ paper to itself. The 
writer need only quote here the words 
of Senator Morgan: “It is a simple and 
inadequate illustration of the military 
feature of the sybject to say that it 
requires two ‘ets, separated wy 12,000 
miles of g& distance, to blockade 
one fleet of equal power to either in 
Lake Nicaragua. But this doubling of 
the power of a fleet at anchor in Lake 
Nicaragua, over that of any other 
great maritime power that is moving 
wcross the Atlantic or the Pacific, to 
attack our coasts, is but a small part 
of the strategic adyantage of such a 
aituation. As a t G’appui, a foot- 
hold from which to attack or defend, te 
threaten or protect all the coasts of 
this hemisphere and the islands and 
Adjacent seas; it is more a point oi 
fommanding power in une Atlantic ana 
Pacific oceans than Gibraltar is in the 
Mediterranean Sea.” 

If this article should be consid- 
ered as too optimistic Dy some of out 
conservative business men—the writer 
would “point with pride’ to the 
wonderful development of this State 
since 1849, in the face of obstacles 
which might have seemed insuperable, 
and remind them of the words of Wil- 
liam H. Seward, that “the ‘Pacific 
Ocean will be the scene of man’s 
greatest achievements.” Senator Stan- 
ford is credited with having said, be- 
fore the first railroad was built up 
the San Joaquin Valley, that it would 
never pay unless subsidized. the 
business was too small. The paying 
lines of today and those which the in- 
creasing  beet-sugar industry will call 


forth will show how far he was 
wrong. 
California should foster the canal 


project, for it is connected with her 
earliest history. Her interest in it 
dates back to the “days of old, the 
days of gold,’’ when the American At- 
laniic and Pacific Company, composed 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt, Joseph L. 


New York is only half the distance as 
compared with Liverpodl, and almost 
three thousand miles nearer than 


Hamburg. There seems to be no rea- | 


son why the Pacific Coast should not 
have the Honduras trade. ‘California 
already finds a good market there 
for its wines and liquors. | 
Butter, provisions, clothing, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, earthenware 
and hardware, which we should _ be 
able to export, it gets fr6m Mexico, the . 
Eastern States, and even Germany 
and France. And take other coun- 
tries. No one will pretend that our 
trade with Mexico is what it should 


be. Take the item of coal alone. 
Where one cargo enters from. the 
United States, ten enter from the | 


ports of the United Kingdom. Mexico | 
wants hardware, machinery, petroleum, 
lumber, firearms, cotton, flax, hemp, | 
woolen and silk, and their manufac- 
tures, grain, earths and earth oils, 
glass, porcelain, iron and steel, and the 
manufactures of, including a growing 


dq@mand for agricultural implements, 
- and silver-plated wares, wood 
manufactures, including vehicles and 


furniture; furriers’ supplies, drugs and 
medicines and a hundred other things 
which this Coast can or should, sup- 


ply, either directly or from points of. 


transshipment. 

Nicaragua has 
worthy of the name. It imports flour, 
keroséne, iron and steel manufactures, 
and 200.other articles. Six hundred and 
fifty thousand feet of American lum- 
ber was imported in 1896, principally 
via Mobile. It gets some lumber, 
flour and wine from San Francisco, 
but nothing like the quantities which 
could be sent there. And this is the 
case with most of the Central and 
South American countries. Peru’s trade, 
for lack of direct steam communica- 
tions with Pacific Coast ports and 
weekly ‘sailings of mail steamers with 
New York, has gone to Europe via 
Panama. Trade in food supplies and 
liquors and wines should be controlled 
absolutely by this Coast. A steam 
voyage from Chile to the Atlantic 
Coast ports of the United States, .via 
Panama, requires a whure month, while 
the voyage by sail around Cape Horn 
takes from two and a half to three 
months, yet what trade does not go to 
Europe from Chile travets those dis- 
tances to the Eastern States. Bar- 
badoes imports yearly nearly two mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of live stock, 
horses, bacon, hams, beef, brandy, 
bread, butter, cornmeal, flour, grain, 
fish and kerosene. The Bahamas im- 
port butter, cattle, coal, hominy, corn- 
meal, flour, hay, ice, lard, lumber, 
oats, kerosene, shingles, etc. E 

If it be urged that the eastern 
coasts of Central’ America and 
South America, even after the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal, 
are still properly the markets of our 
Eastern States, let the Pacific Coast 
look westward. The South Sea 
Islands, Australia, New  Zealand,, 
Japan, the Philippines and the western 
half of the great continent of Asia, 
with its hundreds of millions of pop- 
ulation, should tax our resources to 
the utmost. It may be said that we 
ought to control at the present time 
this trade, for which England, Ger- 
many and Russia are zealously com- 
peting, but we need the impetus which 
will come from the building of the 
canal. Strange as it may seem, trans- 
pacific freight rates are too great for 
the United States to successfully com- 
pete with Europe. Our trade with 
Siam in flour alone wourd be trebled, 
yet California and Oregon flour is im- 
ported by the Chinese and English 
firms of Hongkong aud resold to Siam. 
Until 1892 the United States was the 
largest foreign marker of New South 
Wales, but direct shipments of Aus- 
tralian wool to the continent of Eu- 
rope, which have been steadily grow- 
ing, has put this country below Bel- 
giutfi, France and Germany on the list. 
Faster and more modern vessels are 
needed for us to compete much longer 
with England, who ¢s encroaching on 
our trade with New Zeatand in agri- 
cultural implements, tobacco, kero- 
sene and hardware. Sarmoa takes our 
flour and notions, put Australia is 
getting that trade, freights from Syd- 
ney being $7.50 a ton against $12 from 
San Francisco. 


Japan has driven America out 
of her trade in matches’. with 
China, and is reaching out for 


other lines. When her civittzation shall 
have mastered Hawaii, we may lock 
in vain for trade with Chinu in sugar, 
molasses, coffee and fruits. In fact, 
the Pacific Coast, if tnat time ever 
comes, will also be a purchaser from 
Japan.to a larger extent than ever. 
While the latter country exports from two 
totwentytimesas much to the United. 
states as to any other leading cour 

try, her imports from. the United 
States are less than those from Great 
Britain, Germany .and China, the for- 
mer having nearly five times as much 
trade as the United States, Smyrna 

in Asiatic Turkey, would do a good 
business in American agricultural tm-— 
plements it not thar British 

treight charges are so much lower as 
to control 90 per cen}. of the carrying 
trade between the United States ana 

China, and Asia, via Liverpoo!. The 
Nicaragua Canal will rectify that, if 
nothing else will, though hand in 
hand’ must go a more enrgetic policy. 
of sending American drummers to 

foreign parts and establishing agencies 
and exchanges there. ‘Tariff consid- 

erations are secondary. Proper ship- 

ping facilities, reasonabie rates, due 

energy and our naturar acvantage in 

point , of nearness to the markets 

sought to be obtained, and ability to 
furnish the class of goods wanted 
will enab us to unwersell foreign’) 


of 


no manufactories | 


White and others, secured the privilege 


,of cutting an interoceanic canal, and 


the further privilege of establishing a. 
transit route through Nicaragua. Un- 
der it Col. O. W. Chiles of Philadel- 
phia made one of the most complete 
surveys ever conducted in that direc- 
tion. In August, 1851, White secured 


charter from the Nicaraguan govern- 
‘ment authorizing the American At- 


lantic and Pacific Ship Canal Company 
to form another company, composed 
the same members, which was 
known as the Accessory Transit Com- 
pany, and was organized for the spe- 
cial purpose of controling the transit 
of passengers and freignt across Nic- 
aragua. The route was rapid and 
popular. Passengers were frequently 
transferred in from thirty-six to forty- 
¢ight hours, from a Pacific to an At- 
lantic steamship. On’ arriving by 


‘steamer at Brito, they were hurried ty 
| stage to La Virgen, where they were 


transferred to a lake steamer and 
carried to the San Juan River, where 
they took passage on another steamer 
for San Juan del Norte, or Grey- 
town, the Atlantic port. In 1866, how- 
ever, the traffic fell off, and now ut 
thirty-six passenger trips are made‘in 
a year by the steamsntrp lines of the 
present day, and the journey from 
Greytown to Brito is a matter of three 
to five ys. 

It should be California’s part to re- 
vive the importance of that Interoceanic 
route, end through her energies and 
the beneficial results thereof, teach 
the East, South, Middle West and the 
world to know her real greatness. 

WASHBURN. 


VALL-DOWN ON FAN TAN. 


JURY ACQUITS BOCK. TOE ET AL. IN 


Only One Witness Examined for the 
Defense—The Jury Settled the 
Matter on the First Ballot—The 
Prosecution Discouraged. 


trial of Bock Toe and some 
aes other Celestials on the charge 
of playing fan tan resulted in @ ver- 
dict of acquittal yesterday evening, 
after the jury had been out but- ten 
tes. 

mThe trial consumed the better part of 
three days, most of which was taken up 
with the presentation of evidence for 
the prosecution and arguments of the 
defense to dismiss the complaint on va- 
rious grounds. One of the points raised 
by the defense on which to found a 
motion for:dismissal was the allegation 
that the statutes do not define the 
game of fan'tan; that the dictionary 
does not contain the name of any such 
e, and that it was, therefore, im- 
possible to prove that such a-game was 
played by the defendants. Justice Mor- 
rison, however, overrujed the motion to 
dismiss on this contenfion and all oth- 
ers, and the case went to the jury on 
ite merits. 

The prosecution presented as strong @ 
Mcase as would seem. possible under 
such circumstances. Detective Walter 
Auble and Officer Ross Phillips, who 
are thoroughly versed in the subject of 
Chinese gambling, were eye-witnesses 
of the game in question and described 
it minutely. Other officers corrobo- 
rated certain portions of their testi- 
mony and Deputy District Attorney 
Chambers: presented the evidence and 
the law in the cage in a forcible man- 
ner. 

The defense, on the other hand, ex- 
amined’ but one witness, Bock Toe, the 
principal defendant. He testified that 
the game played was not fan tan, a 
percentage game, but a sort of domino 
game on the principle of odd and even. 
On this unsupported evidence of asin- 
gle Chinaman most directly interested 
in the case, and who would profit most 
by a verdict of acquittal, or suffer most 
by conviction, the case was submitted 
to the jury, who on the first ballot 
agreed on a verdict of not guilty. 

The jurors who rendered this remark- 
able verdict were: W. H. Avery, H. 
W. Corns, A. Witham, J. Baldwin, H. 
Miller, BE. W. Cody, B. Rogers, J. 
Kehn, A. J. Bennett, S. Greengart, H. 
Drew and A. Wilcox. ' 

Deputy District Attorney Chambers 
said after the trial that he did not 
see how a stronger case could be pre- 
sented for the people than in this in- 


stance. The result merely showed the 
futility of trying to convict Chinese 
gamblers by jury. He said one great 


}obstacle in the way of getting a jury 
that would convict in such cases was 
the fact that the average juror is 
averse to punishing Chinamen for 
gambling among’ themselves, when 
white mem are allowed to play pdéker 
and gamble in other ways. without 
molestation. The jurors are in- 
fluenced not by the law, but by equity 
in the matter, and they give the de- 
fendants the_benefit of their preju- 
dices, and every .possible doubt. 

Mr. Chambers said further that he 
fai to see the wisdom of the police 
trymg to make further efforts to con- 
vict Chinamen for playing fan tan. 
He could not see how it was possible 
to present a stronger case than this 
one. In view of the verdict in ‘the 
case of the people against Bock Toe 
et al., it seemed like @ waste of time to 
try such cases. : 


It Was Ancient. 
{Indianapolis Journal:] “Say,” said the 
customer with the fine red nose, the white 
mustache ‘and goatee, “this must be pretiy 
old whisky."’ 

“My grandfather,” said the saloon-keeper, 
“bought that. whisky the same year the Ken- 


tucky-colonel joke wah invented.”’ 


‘ta 


_juice contains 1€ parts solid 


‘SACCHARINE STATISTICS, | 


THE NEWEST BEET-SUGAR FACTORY 
: AT LOS ALAMITOS, 


[From a Special Contributor to The Times. 


OS ALAMITOS (Cal.,) Dec. 28, 

1897.—In the midst of that which 

one short year ago was a sheep 

ranch, there has arisen an insti- 
tution furnishing employment to hun- 
dreds, and producing from the soil, in- 
side of nine months, millions of pounds 
of pure granulated sugar. 

If that man is a benefactor of his 
race.who makes “two blades of grass 
grow where one grew  before,’”’ what 
shall be said of the man who replaces 
grass with beets, and instead of wool 
and mutton, turns off as a product a 
finished article, requiring in its manu- 
facture the most intricate machinery, 
brought across the continent at an 
enormous expense? 

The factory was designed by E. H. 
Dyer & Co. of Cleveland, O.,. and 
erected by the Clark brothers—W. A. 
Clark of Butte, Mont., and J. Ross 
Clark of Los Angeles, It has just fin- 
ished its first sugar campaign, and, 
contrary to usual experience, the first 
year was a Very successful one. 

Here are buildings, with silos and 
stock yards, extending a full mile in 
length; the present estimated capacity 
of the factory is 350 tons per day, 
though it exceeded that by a hundred 
tons. For the 1898 campaign the capac- 
ity will be doubled; the machinery is 
now contracted for and on the way 
from Cleveland for that purpose. 

The acreage under cultivation will be 
correspondingly increased, up to 7000 
acres. The Clark brothers have _ re- 
cently purchased an additional tract in 
Los Cerritos Rancho, comprising thir- 
teen square miles of choice lands, and 
a new refinery of 1000 tons capacity is 
contemplated to be built on that for 
the season of 1899. 

The advent of this “sugarie’’ at the 
very threshold of Los Angeles may 
justly be claimed as a Los Angeles en- 
terprise, and has the good will of its 
merchants to a marked degree. Clark 
brothers are not only business men of 
liberal ideas, but possessed of ample 
capital, who have entered the business 
with a view of building up the country 
and establishing a great industry. 
Their success has been phenomenal, 
and only @gain emphasizes the fact 
thai Viberality and square dealing win 
in business enterprises. 

A visit to a beet-sugar factory is an 
eye-opener to the ordinary man, and 
the remark is often heard. from the 
visitor, “I didn’t suppose there was so 
much to it.” 

There has been a popular prejudice 
to overcome in regard to the product. 
This has been successfully accom- 
plished, in a great degree, by Los Ala- 
mitos Sugar Company, which has 
placed upon the market an article that 
stands the exacting tests of the prac- 
tical housekeeper, the canneries, the 
manufacturers of jams and jellies, can- 
dies and crystallized fruits. 

CANE SUGAR FROM BEETS. 

It will be a surprise to many to learn 
that the other name for sucrose is cane 
sugar, that sucrose is obtained from 
the beet plant as well as from the cane 
plant; that in the laboratory the pro- 
duction from each is identical, the 
formula being Cl2, H22, O11. If 
there 
manufactured articles it is owing to 
the clarification, or refining process: in 
case the foreign material is not wholly 
removed, or the refining process not 
complete, then the sugar will not be of 
first quality. Any imperfection, then, 
is due, not to the origin of the juice, 
but to the skill and perfection in man- 


ufacture, and the best modern factor-- 


ies now turn out @n article above re- 

proach, as Los Alamitos , factory is 

justly celebrated for doing. 

BEET-SUGAR EXCEEDS THAT OF 
CANE. 

A review of the production of sugar 
for the last ten years shows that less 
cane sugar was produced last year 
than ten years ago, and nearly two- 
thirds of the sugar produced for the 
commercial world came from the beet, 
and one-third only from the cane. The 
world’s production for 1896-97 


Was 7,- 
837,000 tons, of which 4,991,000 tons 
were from beets, and 2,846,000 tons 


were from cane, the ratio being 64 
per cent, beet. and 36 per cent. cane. 
Of the cane sugar only about one-half 
was produced in America, while. prac- 
tically all the beet-sugar was the 
product of European countries, Ger- 
many leading all the rest. 

A noticeable fact in connection with 
the figures relating to production, is 
the small amount, 315,000 tons, pro- 
duced in the United States, the largest 
sugar-consuming country in 
world. Of the above 315,000 tons, 275,- 
000 were from’ cane, and only 40,000 
from beets. The consumption in this 
country for the same period was nearly 
2,000,000 tons: 

WHAT IS A GOOD BEET? 

Contrary to the popular idea, the 
sugar beet should be small, long, and 
with a large, leafy top. The size of 
the beet is in. inverse ratio of its 
sugar and salts; the content: of its 
water increases with the size and 
weight of the beet. In general, the 


standard adopted seems’ to be a beet 


weighing 1% to 1% pounds, carrying 
14 per cent. sugar, and having a purity 
of 80. The average sugar content 
and purity for the States where sugar 
is now manufactured from beets, are 
as follows: 


Sugar. Purity. 


- They should be rich in sugar, 12 to 
26-per cent. sugar: white, compact in 
substance, a small head, not protrud- 
ing from the ground, as this. head 
must be cut off, containing as it does 
very little sugar, and an excess of 
salts. 

Let us now speak of percentage of 
sugar and the coefficient of purity. 
Taking a hundred pounds of beets, 
they should contain about 95 pounds 
of juice; this juice contains, besides 
sugar, various other substances, 
largely mineral matter, which are a 
great hindrance, causing serious loss 
of sugar. during manufacture., One 
hun@red pounds of beet juice will carry 
about. fifteen pounds of solid matter, 
of which 12 pounds may be sugar and 3 
pounds matter not sugar. If we divide 
the number of pounds of sugar (12) by 
the total number of solid matter (15,) 
we get 0.80, which sum is called the 
coefficient of purity. If the ~ of 
an 


parts sugar as. before, then the co- 


efficient of purity is only When sunset brown, 


ducing the beet juice to make sugar, 
each pound of foreign matter, 


is any difference in the two 


supplies. 


not 


sugar, keeps at least one pound of) 


crystallizing.» Immature 
beets, those grown on. soils rich in 
vegetable matter, or fertilized with 
fresh barnyard manure, or grown on 
alkali lands, are all liable to carry an 
excess of solid_matte® not sugar, in 


sugar from 


the juice, and consequently are not 
satisfactory to the manufacturer. In 
practice ,the manufacturer recovers 


about-7 out of every 10 pounds of sac- 
charine contained in the beet. — 
WHERE OUR SUGAR COMES FROM. 
The following comparison is_in- 
structive, as showing the increase 
and dgorease of sugar production 


within the last three years in the 
different countries: 

Percentage Percentage 

in 1894. in 1897. 


Spanish West Indies..51 14 
Asia and Oceanica..... 17 24 
South America ...:.....10 8 
Other West Indies .... 8% P 10 
Rest of Europe ........ 4% x 


All other countries .... $ 

The effect of the Séingn’ aan is ap- 
parent. The chief gainer by that 
bloody struggle has been Germany, 
Which ‘has nearly quadrupled its pere 
centage of export. 

In 1894 the United States took of her 
354,500,000. tons of sugar, and during 
the last fiscal year 1,511,500,000 tons 
What would the German manufactur- 
ers have done without the United 
States? This shows also to what ex- 
tent cane sugar has been supplanted 
by beet sugar. Three years ago beet 
Sugar constituted only about 13 per 
cent. of the total imports of sugar. 
For the last fiscal year the beet-sugar 
percentage was 40. Under the new 
tariff there is an extra duty’ on beet 
Sugar equal to the amount of the gov- 
ernment bounty paid the producer in 
foreign countries. That duty will give 
the cane producer a special advantage. 
HAWAII. 4 


This will be greatly to the benefit of 
the Hawaiian sugar planters, who are 
even now gathering in untold wealth 
from the action of the so-called reci- 
procity treaty with the islands, but 
which in fact a gratuity to the 
Sugar-growers there. This government 
rebated on the 250,000 tons of sugar 
sent us this year over $8,000,000, while . 
the total value of our exports to the 
islands was less than half this amount. 
Under their system of coolie labor, the 
labor of over 10,000 American farm- 
ers is displaced on the amount of Ha- 
waiian sugar sent to this country, pro- 
viding the farmer here was in a posi- 
tion to raise beets for sugar to that 
exent. This is not a question for Cali- 
fornia agriculturists alone, but for the 
farmers of the whole country. The 
Hawaiian sugar industry is rapidly in- 
creasing, which is not to be wondered 
at, and now it is proposed to perpe- 
trate this gratuity by annexation and 
the naturalization of .these same 
coolies, and also opening a door for the 
bringing in of many more of the same 
class to compete with the growing in- 
dustry of our State. 

Unquestionably, annexation ifs a 
menace to the material interests of the 
State, the islands being the most dan- 
gerous rival that California, and espe- 
cially Southern California, has in the 
world. 

Much is written these days of the 
waste of power at Niagara Falls, not 
utilized. Ine the same way there is a 
waste of sweetness right here tn 
Southern California; and golden op- 
portunities are fast slipping away, for 
the time is not far distant when this 
country will learn from the so-called 
non-progressive nations of Europe 
what they have so blindly overlooked 
in the past. 

The United States sugar campaign 
will elose this year with 90,000,000 
pounds of sugar to our credit. 

In 1880 two-thirds of the world’s sup- 
ply of sugar was from cane, one-third 
from beets. At the present time these 
proportions are reversed. 

A careful estimate makes it appear 
that, deducting the present output 
from the cane fields, a million to @ 
million and a quarter acres need to 
be devoted to beets, to produce the 
Sugar now required to suplysthe con- 
sumption of this country alone; it 
would imply the corresponding with- 
drawal of this amount of land from 
crops in which there\is habitual over- 
production. It would be sound policy 
for the American farmer to engage 
largely in the cultivation of sugar 
beets, even at some. sacrifice of a 
foreign market for our grain. Grain 
exhausts the fertility of the soll; 
Sugar does not; it comes from the at- 
mosphere. Now I consider the value of 
the tons of costly plant food. from 
American soil sent abroad each year 
in exchange for what comes from 


-European air, before asking what it 


will profit an American to grow beets 
if they lose a foreign market for wheat. 
This would mean an immediate addi- 
tion to the agricultural income of the 
country of fifty or sixty millions a 
year, and as much more for labor and 
A. W. JONES. 


LETTERS TO THE TIMES. 


Is Ex-Judge McKinley Joking? 


LOS ANGELES, Dec. 31, 1897.—{To 
the Editor of The Times:] In today’s 
issue of The Times there is a report of 
the monthly “high jinks’” at the Sun- 
set Club, and J. W. McKinley is cred- 
ited with a five minutes’ speech on 
“When Church Stealing is Justifiable.” 
I would like to ag if the ex-Judge is 
in earnest or in jest. On your first 
page this morning there is a report 
of the State Supreme Court’s decision 
in regard to the question which has 
existed for nearly two years between 
the Central Presbytertan Church and 
and the so-called First Presbyterian 
Church of this city. The decision, as 
he that runs may read, is completel 
in favor of. the Central Church. 
was not permitted to be present ang 
hear the ex-Judge’s defense of “church 
stealing,” but I wonder if the old 
adage is not again proven, viz: that 
“many a truth is spoken in jest.” [I 
have understood that, from the 
the ex-J. was the legal adviser “with- 
out money and without price,” of the 
church that somehow the 
money. If it is true, the ex-J. was not 
very -well posted in legal lore con- 
nected with ecclesiastical matters, for . 
in the six different trials, in four 
States and in.the District of, Colum- 
bia, where the very same question of 
division of church property Was con- 
cerned, each time either the Sate court 
or the United States Supreme Court, 
decided exactly as the presbyteries 
and the general assembly decided, and, 
as now the Supreme Court of Califor- 
nia has decided. As the Judge is no 
longer on the bench, it might be well 
for him, as a legal advisor of churches, 
to study up the law and decisions in 
such cases. NYX. 


THE MIDNIGHT RAIN. . 


The midnight rain comes pattering dowa, 
The winds are howling by, 

And clouds of darkness, hue and gloom, 
Enshroud the spangled sky, 

Yet, careless | pursued my way, 
Not Nature's frown; 

And all within is bright as day, 
Though rain comes pattering down. 


He who has learned his Maker's wa 
His merey and His’ love, 
mist, 


b 


Can view them through the endless 
That shroudeth all above, 
Ay, though he sees the faded flower, 


Or hearts, at midnight’s lovely hour, 
The rain comes pattering down. 


The flower, he knows, will bloom again, 
And sweet will be the scege, 

When autuimn’s rdsset brown shall chang 
To spring’s enchanting green, 


And bright will be the ntorning’s ligh 


Unclouded by frown, 
Though now, amid this howling night, 


The rain comes pattering down. 


Thus, let us feel Thy presence, Lord, 
In darkness and tn light, 

When blessings shed around thelr blcom, 
Or sorrows cast their blight, 

and let us still Thy w pureue; 

So shall we wear 


When o'er our grave falls | dew, 
Or comes pattering 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
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with him, 


questions of the’ day, in State or na- 
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ANNUAL MIDWINTER NUMB R. 
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AMUSEMENTS TONIGHT. 


LOS ANGELES—A Milk White Flag. 
ORPHEUM. Vaudeville. 
BURBANK—Shadows of a Great City. 


PRICE OF THE MIDWINTER NUMBER. 

Last year’s prices to the public for 
the Midwinter Number, as shown by 
this list, are canceled: 


Without 

postage. postage. 
= 
37 
1.00 n13 


The issue for 1898, which is much 
larger, more costly and better, will be 
secld for 10 cents, per copy straight; 
postage extra, to FS paid by the sender. 


THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 

Happy New Year! May 1898 bring 
to us all good health, good luck and 
‘plenty of it. May we be better to 
each of those about us than we were 
last year, and better to ‘ourselves. 
May we acquire in 1898 the grace of 
living in the breezy uplands of thought, 


where Gwell the immortal spirits of 
kindliness and hope and loveyand 
sympathy. May all the thorns be 


swept from the rugged pathways of 
the poor, and may the rich b& gracious 
to that end. May the nation grow 
stronger in valor and the people be 
more ruggedly American. May peace 
reign in all the world, and the “war 
drums’ beat no more startling music 
than the rollicking reveille. May. God 
be good to us every one. Happy New 
Year! 


DECEMBER REVENUES. 


The revenues of the government for 
the month of December show an in- 
crease of over $2,500,000 as compared to 
those of September, and exceed the 
total expenditures for the same month 
by $1,736,494. The receipts for the 
month, exclusive of $31,715,204 received 
on accounc of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road sale, were $27,931,494. The exven- 
ditures, exclusive of $900,000 paid out to 
qualify the government to bid in ‘the 
case of the sale of mortgage forcclos- 
ure of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
were $26,195,000; leaving a surplus for 
the month of $1,736,494. The receipts 
for December, 1894, were nearly $22,500,- 
060; for December, 1895, $20,000,000; 

‘and for December, 1896, somewhat less 
than $20,000,600, 

It is apparent from the foregoing fig- 

ures that the revenues of the govern- 
ment are steadily increasing toward a 
point where they will-equal or exceed 
the reguiar expenditures. The receipts 
for December, 1897, were over $7,000,000 
in excess of the average receipts for 
the same months of the three years 
preceding. There was, in fact, a sur- 
plus for the month just closed of nearly 
one 7nd a cuvarter millions. It is not 
anticipated that the next three or four 
months will yield so large a surplus 
as that._of December. A small deficit 
for January, and perhaps for February 
end March, is possible if not probable. 
But it is confidently believed by Chair- 
man Dingley and the friends of the 
_ present tariff law that before the end 
of the fiscal year, June 30, 1898, the 
regular income of the government wil) 
be fully equal to the regular expendi- 
tures. The probabilities are that the 
receipts will so far exceed the expendi- 
tures by that time as to show a com- 
fortable monthly surplus. 

The effects of the heavy anticipatory 
imports, during the two or three 
months immediately preceding the en- 
actment of the Dingley law, have not 
yet been fully overcome by the de- 
mands of consumption.’ The revenues 
derived from import duties are still 
suffering from the glut of our markets 
caused by these enormous imports of 
merchandise at the comparatively low 
duties of the Wilson law, which would 
have paiu higher duties had it been 
imported under the present tariff. But 
the steadily-increasing revenues indi- 
cate that the glut in the markets is 
gradually being overcome, and that 
the business of the government will be 
on a paying basis before the close of 
the current fiscal year. 

Our friends of the free-trade per- 
suesion have indulged in a great dea} 
of raw and premature criticism of the 
Dingley tariff law, and have freely pre- 
dicted that it would never produce a 
‘surplus. They will -have occaaion to 
revise their views before, the close of 
the fiscal year 1897-98. 


Gen. Weyler’s impudent end impo-’ 


tent protest in answer to President 
MéKirley is likely to involve the ex- 
butcher ir considerable trouble before 
he is thyoveh with it—in which he will 
‘guin little sympathy from any quar- 
ter. Fui this is not the first time that 
Weyler has let his typewriter rin 
although itistébe hoped 
“hat it may be his last. Should this 
Dlatan: military mountebank be pros- 
ecuted and sentenced to iserve.a good 
tong time in jail, there would be great 
all along the Line. 


THE THUNDERER SEES SPOOKS. 

The®London Times has now been 
eating something that did not agree 
with it, and is seeing visions in night- 
mares of a great navy constructed by 
this country, ostensibly against the 
possible encroachments of Spain or 
Japan, but really against England. 
Our London namesake need not worry 
about an American navy, no matter 
how large and effective it may be, do- 
ing anything to British interests, £0 
long as that country keeps its place 
and permits America to work out its 
own destiny unawed by a nation whose 
proud boast is that it rules the seas 
as well as a goodly portion of terra 
firma. If the United States desires a 
powerful navy, it is that the republic 
may be in position to defend its honor 
or its citizens when either are assailed 
in any portion of the world, but 
Brother Johnathan is going 
around with a chip on his shoulder 
looking for trouble. However, 
trouble comes, it is well to be prepared 
for it, and that is the prime reason 
why Americans insist that this nation 
Shall be made as strong upon the 
water as it is upon land. If that posi- 
tion be displeasing to England, it 
may make ‘the most of it, and it will 
be quite interesting to observe just 
exactly what John Bull proposes to 


do about it. , P 


 TRADES-UNIONISM IN POLITICS. 

E. Hartford, one of the British trades- 
union delegates to the Nashville con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Rest (rrom Labor,) just before salling 
for Southampton, unburdened himself 
to a New York reporter.*He character- 
ized “the policy of the American trades 
unions in not engaging in politics” as 
stupid, and added: 

“Your American politicians, as a 
rule, are moved to legislation for the 
masses only by ashowof superior force. 
Exaked feeling your politician has not. 
Let the trade unions force this style 
of puppet into retirement and send 
men to boards of Aldermen, Legisla- 
tures and Congress who will not pre- 
tend. to be the friends of the people 
in their speeches and in secret sell 
out to the corporations and money 
power. Things in England used to be 
much as they are in the United States, 
but they have changed. We trades 
unicnists go right into politics. We 
have succeeded in making the political 
parties defer to us, and why should 
we not? We are the majority. In every 
country the workers are in the ma- 
jority.” | 

This outgiving from E. Hartford is 
| Strongly reminiscent of the preamble 
to the petition of the three tailors of 
Tooley street, which began with “We, 
the people.” The cool assumption that 
“we are the majority,” is more than re- 
freshing. It is impudent beyond expres- 
sion, and false to the limit of grotesque- 
ness. The assertion that “in every coun- 
try the workers are in the majority” 
is true. But there is a wide difference 
between the workers and the trades 
unionists. The latter constitute but a 
infinitesimal fraction of the total pop- 
ulation in this or any other country. 
The organizers and jawsmiths of the 
Hartford stamp insult the common in- 
leiligence when they claim that their 
clannish and proscriptive organizations, 
numbering but a@ small proportion of 
the general public, are “in the -major- 
ity.”’ 

In the United States nearly every 
man is a laboring man. There are no 
titled or privileged classes. In point of 
fact, there are no classes at all. Every 
man is privileged to work out his des- 
tiny in his own way, and in accordance 
| with the abilities and the aptitudes 
with which he has been endowed by 
the Creator and by .Nature. |. “The 
workers are in the majority,” it is true. 
But the workers in the United States 
constitute practically the entire popu- 
lation. And of that population, the few 
who own allegiance to trades unions 
are an insignificant minority. The prop- 
osition that this small minority should 
control the course of legislation, should 
formulate the ‘laws, and should pre- 
scribe the policies of the govarnment, 
is absolutely preposttrous and idiotic. 

Jawsmith Hartford, British delegate 
to the Federation of Rest, evinced a 
wide and illimitable ignorance of the 
subject which he essayed to discuss so 
glibly, when he reproached the trades 
unionists of the United States for not 
“going right into polities.” These feJ- 
lows have gone into politics on nu- 
merous and divers occasions—though 
they have oftener gone wrong than 
ttght. But with all their efforts in this 
direction, they have never succeeded 
in exerting an influence upon the polit- 
ical questions of the hour, even com- 
mensurate with their numeri¢al insig- 
nificance. Though exhibiting a degree 
of “pernicious activity’ quite out yof 
proportion to their numbers and infiu- 
ence, they have never yet succeeded 
in exerting a controlling influence upon 


ally, by concentrating their forces on 
some petty issue, they have won over 
a pot-houge politician, or pledged a 
| weak-kneed and invertebrate Council- 
man to serve their narrow and selfish 
purposes. But as to exerting any ap- 


{ 


preciable influence upon the serious 


‘their influence 


years. 


if 


‘ceeding against the 


any great public question. Occasion-.. 


shown an invariable record of failure, 
as pitiable as it is ridictlous. 

Nor can the Jjrade unionists in the 
United States rebsonably hope to be- 
come more influential in public affairs, 


the past. They are, and must remain, 
hopelessly in. the minority. Our govern- 
ment is a government by the majority: 
Minority rule will néver supersede the 
rule of the majority. By their narrow 
and proscriptive methods, the trades 
unionists have limited. their influence 
to its present insignificant dimen- 
sions. The great body of self-respect- 
ing,~ independent and law-observing 
American citizens will continue to hold 


which seek their own aggrandizement 
at the expense of tthe general weal. 
Therefore, trades unidnists will con- 
tinue to be vastly in the minority, and 
upon public affairs 
will continue to be practically nil. 
Whatever may be the conditions 


existing in the United States are by 
no means such as Jawsmith Hartford 
imagines. If he had remained longer in 
this- country he would have under- 
stood these conditions better, and 
weuld have perceived how utterly ab- 
surd is such bumpitous advice as he 
has seen fit to tehder, unsolicited, to 
the workers of the United States in 
general, and the trades unionists in 
particular. 


The mcvement by the government 
to do away with the curse of pension 
attorneys is an eminently good thing. 
It is ridiculous that a veteran who 
is entitled to a meed from his coun- 
try for services rendered when its very 
life was in danger should be compelled 
to pay tribute to the legal sharks who 
have been preying upon him and his 
fellow-soldiers for more than thirty 
If a man is entitled to a pen- 
sion he should be able to secure it 
without the intervention of anybody, 
and he should receive the full amount 
allotted him according to his deserts 
without deduction, discount or “divvy’’ 
with anybody. The work of awarding 
pensions should lie wholly in the hands 
of government officials, and alldealings 
between the veteran and the bureaus 
of investigation and disbursement 
should certainly %e direct. Let us 
hope that the plar of Gommissioner 
Evans may be specuily put into oper- 
ation, and that the robbery of the men 
who saved the Union may be put an 
end to forthwith. : 


Capt.-Gen. Blanco has completed his 
“autonqamous Cabinet” for the govern- 
ment of Cuba. It is a very good Cab- 
inet, al. things considered. The scheme 
of autonomy apparently lacks only one 
essential for its complete success, and 
that is the consent of the people of 
Cuba. If Gen. Blanco can secure that, 
he will be entitled to .be classed as a 
great diplomate and statesman. But 
it must be confessed that his prospects 


are not very flattering so long as the 
latter persist in 
and awkward practice of executing his 
peace envoys by drumhead court-mar- 
tial. So long as the Cubans continue 
this embarrassing policy they cannot 
be regarded as really and truly paci- 
fied. 


The Nevada authorities are pro- 
Uber . lynchers 
with about the same amount of de- 
liberation that characterized Gen. Mc- 
Clellan’s anaconda, which was forever 
“preparing to strike,’”’ but never struck. 
It is a sure thing that wot only the 
miscreants whocommitted this outrage 
in Nevada should be summarily dealt 
with, but that Sheriff Brockliss, who 
connived at the affair, should be made 
such an example of that hereafter no 
officer of the law will be caught stand- 
ing in with @a mob because, of either 
sympathy or cowardice. The whole 
country is interested in this case, and 
hopes, we trust not vainly, to see jus- 
tice done and the guilty punished as 
they deserve to be. 


The fact that the silverites are 
disgruntled at the President and the 
administration should occasion no sur- 


Do they presume to undertake to con- 
trol the administration of a President 
whom they fought tooth and nail? 
They were very.much disgruntled, 
likewise, in the fall of '96, but his- 
tory does not record the fact that 
their frame of mind cut any partic- 
ularly large acreage of ice. 


“Tllustrated Redlands is the ‘title of 
the incorporation edition of the Red- 
lands ily Facts.«It contains the his- 
tory of Redlands and the biography of. 
its most prominent citizens, and is val- 
uable to any one seeking information 
about the city. The edition is put forth 
in the form of a 9%6-page magazine, 
printed on calendared paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated with half-tone  en- 
gravings. It is a very superior and a 
very beautiful issue. 


To J. Pluvius—Sir: Now that 
the glad holiday season is past, 
there is no further objection to 


rain—copious, damp and liquid rain. 
Open the stop-cocks, J. P.; and let ’er 
pour until we cry “hold, enough!” 


The Seattle Daily Times has issued 
a handsome 36-page edition which con- 
tains an exhaustive account of the 
Klondike region, and a general review 
of the mining and commercial re- 
sources of Washington. . : 


Mrs. O’Leary’s cow and the woolly 
dog that burned the Coliseum make 
Warm spots in the history of Chicago. 
Somebody ought to try and take the 
hoodoos off the domestic, animals in 
that town. 


The woman who.comes over from 
Europe wearing one of those pelagic 
sealskins hereafter is Nable to get into 
jail if she don’t watch out. Be care- 
ful, girls, the séalskin is loaded. 


The Spanish government has brought 
the bombastic Weyler up with a round 
turn. The butcherwill doubtless shortly 
know how tq sympathize with the par- 
rot who talked too much. 


It wil] be refreshing to have qe man 
in the school board from the Seventh. 
Ward who does not practice the calling 
of a highwayman on the streets of the 
city in broad daylight. 


lead a cotillon than a fast life. -° . 


If Mr. Singerly. had confined himself 


to the newspaper business and. kept 
out of the banking business he would | 


‘ 


in the future, than they have been in‘ 


aloof from these clannish organizations, - 


which obtain in England, the conditions | 


of securing the consent of the Cubans_ 


their. undiplomatic } : 


prise; that is their chronic condition. 


It is far better for a Vanderbilt’ to" 


a second time is certainly full of gen- 


erosity, and wind is also somewhat 
prominent in it, as usual. 


Mr. Armour will now be heard, in 
that touching and pathetic ballad: 


“Empty is My Sack, I’m Short of 
Wheat.” 


The dry goods man is not the only 
individual who exhibits *some beauti- 
ful things in stockings. There are 
others. 


A Chicago physician has restored a 
woman’s voice, but as she is a miss 
we can probably afford to forgive him. 


Quinine is worth $3 a pill at Daw- 
son City, and only a man with a rich 
claim can afford to have the shakes. 


Durrant has been placed in the death 
cell again. But of course he doesn’t 
mind this sort of thing, being uged to it. 


We have heard a great deal about 
“Chinese jugglers,”” and now we know 
just what some of them are. 


The shortness of the wheat crop is 
just now giving Phil Armour more 
concern than all his hogs. 


Should Queen Lil get her name on 
the pension list we suggest that she 
have a page all by herself. 


The man who can write it 1898 every 
time today without an error richly de- 
serves a medal. 


STORE INTERIOR. 


The Dressing of the Store and Its 
Business Importance. 


The good-cheer store cheers business. 

The cheerful store opens the pocket- 
book. 

The more home-like the store, 
more people feel at home in it. 

The better the store looks, the better 
the business. 

Make the store look home-like. 

Make every corner a cheerful corner. 

Away with the shadows. 

Away with the dark spots. 

Don’t crowd your store. 

Crowded. goods never look well. 

Give the goods plenty of room. 

Give your customers plenty of room. 

If your stock is large, don’t try to 
display the whole of it, but display a 
part of each fart. 

Too much of anything makes each 
article seem insignificant. 

Just enough in sight, and just enough 
for handy handling, facilitates busi- 
ness. 

So arrange your goods, and so ar- 
range vour counters that your store 
will be more like a commercial sitting- 
room than like a commercial barn. 

How much better that evening tea 
tastes, with its little crisp crackers, 
and white table cloth and plenty of 
room to eat in. 

-As you would be served, so serve 
you others. 

Home-like comfort 
room are often” tm 
cable, but there never was excuse for 
crowding. 

Don’t bunch everything together and 
jam things in piles, and bundle up your 
articles, for by so doing you furnish 
evidence’ to your customer that you are 
a dealer in job-lots and off-hand stuff. 
Give each piece the room it is en- 
titled to. 


the 


and plenty of 
~or tm 


ling contrast. Don’t be helf-and-half. 
Let decoration, have some iden- 
tity, some ‘Individuality. 

Strive to please the eye. 

Aim to make everything look cozy 
and comfortable, and your decorations, 
even to the hanging of your goods, will 
materially help in this direction. 

If your aisles are narrow, try to 
make them wider, and if yqu can’t, 
keep them clear of goods. 

Don’t make it hard tor anybody to 
get into the store. 

The comfortable customer is the easy 
spender of money. 

-NATHANIAL C. FOWLER, JR. 
(Copyright, 1897, by Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr.} 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS. 


How They Stand in Foreign and 
Eastern rkets. 


{Winchester Record:] J. A. Brown 
has begun shipping pickled olives from 
his Big Springs ranch south of Hemet, 
and estimates that he will have 1000 
gallons to dispose of, besides some ‘oil. 
He is making an especial effort to de- 
+ velop a demand for ripe pickled olives 
in the East, and, to build up a trade, is 
shipping the olives in ten-gallon kegs 
to retail grocers under a liberal guar- 
antee. The olives are sold at 70 cents 
a gallon f.o.b. Hemet. He reports that 
he has received numerous small orders 
and is satised with the results of his 
work. 


[San José Mercury: California 
lemons, as well as California oranges, 
are gradually taking possession of he 
eastern markets. The increasing com- 
petition of California lemons, says the 
New York Journal of Commerce, in the 
South and West, and, in fact, through- 
out pretty much the whole interior of 
the country, has undoubtedly kept 
many foreign orders out of this market, 
but it is said there is not enough Cali- 
fornia fruit this year to wholly explain 
‘the depression in Sicily lemons, though 
the time is probably not far distant 
When the native fruit will supply. most 
of the markets of this country. 


{Pasadena Star:] Now that some of 
the orange crop is undoubtedly frozen, 
it is to be hoped that none of the 
frozen fruit will. be shipped away. 
That would work an injury to the 
market hereafter. It is bad enough to 
lose the fruit. No use throwing in our 
reputation along with it. Let the pub- 
lic understand that we sell only good 
goods, and then when we have any- 
thing to sell we can sell it for a good 
price. 


[Hemet News:] The fruit-growers of 
Santa Clara county ‘Shave the right 
sow by the ear’ now, that’s sure. They 
have started a movement to raise 
something like $12,000 to advertise the 
fruits of California in other countries. 
The fruit-growers of that county have 
come to the conclusion that if it pays 
to advertise in other business lines, it 
will surely pay them to spend a few 


products of the greatest fruit-produc- 
ing section on earth.. | 


WANTED—A LIITLE GIRL. 
Ww e they,gone to—the little girls, 
Wit al Dners and natural curls, 
Who eir dollies and Jike their toys, 
And tel something besides the boys? 
ttle old women in plenty [| find, 
Mat in manners of or 


Little 
Litfle olf flirts who talk of their “beaus,” 
And, vie with each other in stylish clothes. © 


Little old belles, who, at nine and tep, 
Are sick of pleasures and tired of men, 
Weary of travel, of bals of fun, 

And find no new thing under the sun. 


Once, in the beaytiful long ago, 

Some dear little children I used to know, 

Girls who were as merry as lambs at play, 

one laughed and rollicked the Iive-long day. 
ey 


clothes; 
They never imagined that bcys were “‘beaus’’; 
“Other girls’. brathers’’ and ‘‘mates’’ were 


they, 
Splendid” fellows to help them play. 


Where have they gone to? If you see 
One of them anywhere send her to me, 
I would give a medal of purest ene 
To one of yse dear little girls of old, 
With an inn t heart and an open smile, 
Who knows 
‘‘style.’’ 


. 


~[Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


also, probably, }- 


Corbett's - offer to fight Fitzsimmons 


4 
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Decorate in harmony, or else in start-. 


hundred doliars in advertising the frulft 


thought not at*all of the style of their 


os Angeles Daily . 


THE - 


the mpaning of “flirt” or | 


Piet of a holiday character. 


MORE THAN EIGHT MILLION BUSH- 
ELS OF WHEAT FOR LEITER. 


Settlement Day on the Chicago 
Board of Trade not the Sensa- 
tion That Was Expected—Shorts 
not at All Assertive. 


[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.] 

CHICAGO, Dec. 31.—This was settle- 
ment day on the Board of Trade, and 
in a certain sense marked the close of 
what is considered to be the biggest 
deal in wheat, so far as the handling 
of the dctual article is concerned, ever 
engineered. Up to last night probably 
8,500,000 bushels of contract grade 


ber contract to Joseph Leiter, who has 
been ‘tthe leader in the deal, which is 
practically every bit of high-grade 
wheat in Chicazo. It was the opinion 
that the session would be devoid of the 
exciterment usually attendant upon the 
closing hours of deals of such magni- 
tude, as it was believed that the “‘shcft”’ 
interest had in the last fifteen days 
been practically eliminated from the 
market. No “squeeze’’ was therefore 
looked for, and the big December deal 
was expected to pass into history in a 
very quict manner, Nevertheless, some 
time before the opening, tcth galleries 
were filled. The floor was thronged 
with the brokers and clerks, the wheat 
pit, of course, being the center of al- 
traction. 

The first sale of December on ’Change 
was at 94%, an advance of % cent as 
compared with last night’s figures. 
The Allen-Grier Company, agents of 
the Leiter clique, attracted some at- 
tention by buying December and selling 
May at 2 cents premium for Decem- 
ber. Trade was, however, on a com- 
paratively small scale, with price 
changes merely fractional, and an hveur 
after the’ opening the would-be spec- 
tators of a brilliant finish had about 
given’ up hdépe. The steadying of the 
December option by the Allen-Grier 
Company, acting for the bull clique, 
continued the prominent feature of the 
market. The clique brokers kept bid- 
ding 2 cents over May for December, 
but were not required to take very 
much. The trade as a whole was lignt 
The mar- 

et closed quiet at 95 cents for Decem- 
ber, a gain of %. cent a bushel com- 
pared with the close yesterday. 

“The so-called December deal goes 
out as quist as a lamb, just as we 
expected,’ said George French, who is 
identified ‘with the -Leiter interests. 
“At no time did we have any idea 
that we would not get all of the 
wheat we bought-for December. Those 
who sold their wheat short in the 70s 
and 80s, preferred to buy the stuff 
from the farmer, and in the other 
‘markets, and bring it here. The addi- 
tional loss has been of no moment 
to them, it being entirely a matter 
of prestige and credit. Chicago now 
has millions: of bushels of wheat in 
its elevators, and of a grade that will 
pass in any market of the world, and 
the credit and reputation of our mar- 
ket is so much enkanced thereby. All 
of the wheat.we have taken out of 
elevators so far is first-class stuff. 


We have had some trouble, but have 
succeeded in maintaining our rights. 
We feel very well satisfied without 
position. If we have erred in the 
premises, there will. be, of course, a 
penalty in the conclusion. ' 

“As to our policy in disposing of the 
wheat, I do not care to talk, that 
being strictly our own business. As 
far as the hammering in the market. 
concerned, is a matter 
con- 
e have all of the 
December offered, but made no at- 
tempt to sustain prices. When a mer- 
chant buys a commodity he. generally 
follows the dictates of common sense 
and buys as cheaply as possible. We 
are not interested in prestige or popu- 
lar applause, and I think we need no 
credit at the present time.” 

CALLED A HALT. Pe 

No More Private Pension Bilis to 
Be Passed. . 

CORRESPONDENCE OF THE TIMES.] 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 22.—One thing 
has been practically settled’ by the 
leaders in the House of Representa- 
tives, and that is that the Friday night 
sessions of the House shall be dis- 
pensed with for the present. . : 

It has been one of the rules of the 
national House of Representatives for 
many years that Friday night sessions 
shall be regularly held for the purpose 
of giving consideration to private pen- 
sion bills, and to no other business. 

Both political parties have agreed on 
this line of policy, because the lead- 
ers of both political parties have been 
seeking the soldier vote in this man- 
ner. It is well known that private 
pension bills can have but little oppor- 
tunity to receive consideration during 
the day sessions of the House, becaues 
national affairs are always given pre- 
cedence. The only way to get private 
pension bills through the House has 
been to have a particular night set 
apart when no other business could be 
taken up. 

But all this is past. In the future the 
veterans who cannot get pensions 
through the regular channels of the 
pension office must take their chances 
of legislation in competition with all 
others who have claims against the 
g vernment. This conclusion has been 
reached as part of a plan of economy. 
There is no money inthe treasury to 
meet the expenses of the governmenj 
unless the expenses. shall be cut down. 
All of the general appropriation bills 
are being pared and thinned out, and 
all of the claims of individuals are be- 
ing set aside. It is useless to make ap- 
propriations of money when there is 
no money available. 

This conclusion of the House leaders 
will evoke a storm of criticism and 
considerable abuse. The veterans who 
believe that they ought to get Con- 
gressional pensions will claim that, as 
old soldiers, they ought to have prefer- 
ence over claimants. But that is ques- 
tionable. There are men here vainly 
trying to secure hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, which the government has 
owed them for supplies, ever since the 
war. But the government has no 
money with which to pay these claims 
or private p nsion claims, and there is 
to be a halt on appropriations. . 
SMITH D. FRY. 


PENSIONS TO CALIFORNIANS. 


George Bevan Appointed Postmaster 
@t Portola. 

(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE TIMES. } 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—~Pensions 
were granted to Californians today as 
follows: Original, (20 years’ service) 
Jeremiah Sullivan, Vallejo, $17.50; (20 

ars’ service) Thomas Dunn, Vallejo, 
19.50. Special, December 14, Isaac A. 
Tittle, Oak Bar, 310; Harvey W. Heagy, 
Soldiers’ Home, Los Angeles, $6. 
Widow, ete., Fannie Barr, San Fran- 
cisco, $8. 

George Bevan was today commis- 
sioned postmaster at Portola, Cal. 


Pensions Granted. — 
(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE TIMES. ] 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—Pensions 
were granted to Californians today as 
follows: Joseph W. Taylor, Los An- 
geles, $6; Sarah Jane Patterson, West- 
minster, $12; Frances BE. Newton, Nord- 
hoff, $8; Martha Hardin, Modesto, $8. 


Postmistress Appointed. 
(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE TIMES.) 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 21.—Rosa E. 
Kortright -was commissioned today as 


postmistress at Arom as, Cal. 


wheat had been delivered on Decem-~ 


.Baku, are engineering a company that pro- 
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Night Dispnrtches Condensed. 


The Director of the Mint has made his quar- 
terly estimate of the value of pe standa.d 
silver coins for the guidance ‘of officers cf the 
government. The average price of silver for 
the three months ended D_cember wa. 
58565, as against .56933 for October 1, which 
would indicate an increase of about 1-5 of » 
per cent. 

A City of Mexico dispatch says Pedro Es- 
curo, who was Minister of Justice during the 
empire of Maximilian, and who was the au- 
thor of the Civil Code, one of the most emi- 
nent of Mexico’s jur sts, died yesterday at the 
age of 80 years. He was a native of Yucatan. 
One of the most eminent services of this 
jurist was in connection with the reciprocity 
treaty with the United States. 

A Pars cablegram says the latest informa- 
tion regarding the will of the late Dr. Thomas 

. Evans, the American dgntist, is that, al- 
though it may be attacked, there is littie 
chance to set it aside. All the claus s are not 
known, but it transpires that Dr. Evans re- 
membered all his relativis. He excluded from 
nheritance John Evans and his heirs. Dr. 
Evans left five-sixths of his fortune to chari- 
ties in Paris and elsewhere. 

Viadimir Burtzeff, editor of the Narodnaya 
Voltz (Will of the People,) and We rzbecki, 

ite® of the paper, were yesterday com- 
mited for trial at the Bow-street Police Court 
London, without bail. Burtzeff was arrested 
on December 16, charged with incit ng several 
érsons to assassinate the Czar of Russa. 
feirzbecki was arrested a few deys later. 
Ab incriminating a: ticle was produced in court 
relating to the policy of the Russian revolu- 
—? and urging the assassination of the 
zar. 

A Calcutta.cablegram says the Zakka-Khels 
have biocked the road from Ali-Musj.d to 
Lundi-Kotal, preventing the estab.ishment of 
eommunicatfon with Gen. William Lockhart. 
The enemy is very active, and has fired on 
the Oxfordshire regiment, which is engaged 
in convoy duty at Khyber Pass, wounding Col. 
Plowden and Lieut. Owen. Some of the men 
being hampered by the task of removing the 
wounded, had difficulty in gaining sh-lter. 
Three men were killed and twelve wounded. 
Finally they were joined by another company, 
and retired into the walled inclosures, where 
they await reinforcements. 


Day Dispatches Condensed. 


M. Teplow, a Councillor of State, has-been 
— Consul-General for Russia at New 
or 


A dispatch from Cairo announces that a 
expedition has occupied Fashoda on 

e e. 

The mutilated body of Gen. Sir Henry 
Havelock-Allen, it is announced from Fort 
Ali Musjid, has been found and is being 
conveyed to Peshawur. 

The Empress of Germany, who has been 
suffering trom influenza, has suffered a re- 
lapse. Dr. Zuncker, her physician, is stay- 
ing at the new palace. 

Fire originating in the bakery of Price & 
Wilson at Lebanon, Tenn., destroyed eight 
of the principal business houses. The loss 
aggregated $75,000; fully insured. 

An imperial decree has been zetted di- 
recting that the respective contri ons of 
Austria and Hungary for revenue be the 
same for 1898 as fixed for the tariff of 1897. 

Alexander Johnson and Jim Redd, sen- 
tenced to hang at Monticello, Ark., yester- 
day, have been granted a stay of execution 
by the Supreme Court, pending an appeal. 

A destructive windstorm visited Chatta- 
nooga at an early hour yesterday morning. 
A large frame church and a week tone J dwei- 
ling were demolished, and considerable other 
minor damage was done. e wind was fol. 
lowed by a heavy snowstorm. 

At a home-talent theatrical entertainment 
iven at Cedar Point, Kan., last night the 
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ooring of the hall gave way, precip.tating 
fifty people a distance of twenty feet. Sev- 
eral were injured, but none fatally. 

Adolph L. Luetgert will spend New Ye? 
day in Judge Gary’s courtroom at Chicc. 
After a conference yesterday between Juu_ 
Gary and the jury, it was decided to how 
court today and proceed with the trial. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Ward Hooart Seymour, 

.C.B., who has been appointed British 

commander-in-chief in the China station, 
succeeding Admiral Boller, started from Lin- 
don for Hongkong yesterday, accompan.ed by 
hj staff. 
. B. Berry, the so-called. millionaire 
tramp, was found near the wharf at. Paducah 
Ky., yesterday with his leg broken. He fei 
from the platform while partially under the 
influence of liquor, Since his arrival he has 
scatte his money with a lavish hand. 

While the family of Bolney T. Mallot 
pres.dent of the Indiana’ National Bank 
indianapolis, was at dinner Thursday eveén- 
ing a thief went through the house and took 
diamonds, jewelry and articles of) value, the 
total loses being estimated at : 

The grand jury at Chicago yq¢sterday re- 
turned inaictinents against Aldermen John 
Powers and William O'Brien for running 
gambling-houses. The case against Alder- 
man M.chael Kenna, more widely known as 
**Hinky Dink,’’ was continued for considera- 
tion by the next grand jury. j 

e tug E. . Holton and ‘the steamer 
Lawrence left Frankfort, Mich:., yesterday 
morning in search of the steamer Aiice Staf- 
ford, which has not been heard from since 
she left Manistique last Monday, heaviy 
laden. The Stafford is a Milwaukee 
Her captain is C. D. Ross. 

According to the London Star the Roths- 
childs of Paris. and Vienna, in conjunction 
with the Russian petroleum refiners 


poses to supply Great Britain with high- 
flash Russian oil of 103 deg., to compete wiib 
the Standard Oil Company. 

Through carelessness in nactans a shifting 
engine on a track in thesyard of the Warden 
Boiler Works, Philadelphia, yesterday afier- 
noon, Walter Gregory and Phillip McNelley 
were instantly kiiled. Patrick O Mailey and 

atrick McHugh received injuries.that will 
ikely result in their death, and John Halli- 
han was severely hurt. 

The New York Times says that James A. 
Riley, manager of the American Estates 
‘Association, has notified the police that this 
clerk, Joseph ckley, has disappeared, 
after securing thousands of dollars by means 
of raised checks on the association, besidcs 
stealing all the title dceds, books and 
papers belonging to the association from the 
office safe. 


FOOLISH GIRL.’ 


Edna Whitney’s Head Turned ‘hy 
Notoriety. 


[Anaconda Standard:] Miss. Edna 
Whitney, who attained such notoriety 
in connection with the autumnal festiv- 
ities at Kansas City, having been 
barred out of prominence on that Ooc- 
casion because of her being @ working 
girl, is now endeavoring to keep herseit 
before the public by the well-known de- 
vice of going on the stage... As de 
tailed in the Chronicle at the time, 
Miss Whitney, when excluded from the 
Kaneas City earnival, was at once 
championed by Topeka, where she was 
given the title “Queen of Labor.” Then 
the managers of the Kansas City 
Flower Show engaged her to appear 
there for a week, agreeing to pay $100 
for her services. She only got $70 and 
was forced to sue for the remainder, 
obtaining a verdict. Miss Whitney has 
not been connected with success in all 
ways. The manufacturer of the Edna 
Whitney cigar, instead of being able io 
pay her a royalty for the use of her 
name, has lost money and it is proba- 
Mle that the brand will be withdrawn 
from the market on account of the boy- 
cott declared by the labor unions. The 
photographer who undertook to sell her 
photographs fell by the wayside. It 
was a losing speculation from the start, 
and from that’source the young woman 
has realized nothing. 

Miss Edna, it would appear, has had 
her pretty head turned by the newspa- 
per and other celebrity which has 
fallen to her lot. Life in a cigar fac- 
tory, which was where she used to 
earn a living. has lost its charms. She 
pines for further distinction and yearns 
for the glare of the footlights and a 
big salary. Having once tasted the 
joys of notoriety, she longs for another 
yard off the same . bolt. Immediately 
after her name. became known she had 
several offers to go on the stage, to say 
nothing of‘ numerous offers of marriage, 
but she. steadfastly declined them il. 
Now she is going to Kaneas City to. 
study for the stage. The date has not 
yet been get, but the time will be short. 
Her mother will accompany her .and 
will busy herself at dressmaking while 
the statuesque Queen Edna is perfect- 
ing herself in the dramatic art. . The 
only consideration that can affect this 
plan will be the acceptance of one of 
the offers she has already had to adopt 
the stage as a profession. With proper 
management and advertising, she be- 
lieves, she can utilize the distinction 
she has already gained, whereas it is 
being lost through lack of systematic 
effort. 


A Convenience. 
{Indianapolis Journal:) “I'm go-. 
ing to be one of them __ foot- 
ball fellers some day,” said Tommy,. 
“so’s I can wear my hair long that 


LOS ANGELES THEATER. The 
Americah newspaper paragrapher is 
said to be the most irreverent being of 
all the race of scribblers that ever. 
people the earth, and it is doubtless 
owing to his broad and breezy way 
of looking at things and his equally 
audacivus way of treating them that 
the stage has been afforded last night's 
production, for Charles H. Hoyt was @ 
puragrapher before he was a play- 
wright anc he has carried through 
“A Milk White Flag” the riotous spirit 
of burlesque and the sense of incon- 
gruous humor which makec this play 
racy of the wit of the paragraph and 
racy of the soil of Uncle Sam. No one 
but an American would have the su- 
preme irreverence to make a broad and 
almost risque joke of a funeral, turn 
the woes of a ‘widow into a howling 
farce. and so jolly the citizen soldiery 
of the country that even the men cof 
peace whe sleep upon their arms join 
in the toars of laughter upon the take- 
effs upon themselves and enter with 
gay good humor into the rollicking 
spirit of foolery with which Play- 
wright Hoyt invests every scene and 
incident ir “A Milk White Flag.” To 
be sure there is something grating upon 
the normal nerves in the way Mr. Hoyt 
makes fur of a most solemn subject, 
and there are times when one is “in- 
clitted to resent it all, but he so deftly 
turns the movement from the lugue 
brious to the broadly farcital that be- 
fora the captious individual's ire is 
raised to the breaking-out point he 
finds himself joining in the joliy laugh- 
ter which goes round and concludes 
that the playwright knows just how 
much an American audience will stand, 
and lets it go at that. That there is 
something catching in this travesty we 
must concede, for it continues to draw 
crowds wherever it is presented, and 
last night was no exception to the 
rule, for there was a full house upstairs 
and down and seldom has an audience 
seemed better pleased. It was one cone 
tinual round of laughter and applause 
from the moment the curtain went up 
until the finale, and that tells the whole 
story. 

The company is quite as strong as 
when this piece was first presented 
here, and it is touch and go from cur- 
tain to curtain. John 8. Marble is st'il 
playing the role of the undertaker, Phil 
Graves, as he was in the original pro- 
duction here, and as the writer saw it 
in Gotham, and doing it with the some 
dry humor that he was years ago, 
Lansing Rowan appears as the widow, 
a most trying and dangerous role to 
play, and she carries it out capitally; 
Broad as are many of the situations, 
she softens their extreme msqueness 
by an adroitness and finesse that shows 
culture, refinement and an _ artistic 
sense of the proprieties, and is easily 
the best Widow Aurora Laice we have 
had in this produetion. Ethelia Levy, 
another Los Angeles girl, made her 
first appearance before a home audi- 
ence as a professional and was given 
t generally warm reception. Although 


* handicapped by a severe cold, she dem- 


onstrated that she has a dashing style 
and adaptability that will win a way 
for her in any company. She sings 
darkey songs with the genuine spirit 
of the “nac’hl bawn” coon and is a 
valuable recruit to the Hoyt forces. - 
Mary Marble made the big hit of the 
show. She is a sunny, graceful’ and 
piquant little bit of a woman-who i 
equally at home in baby frocks, the 
long gowns of -a “‘sho nuff’ lady or 
the immeculate toggery of a »~male 
dandy of the period. Her style is neat, 
dainty and winsome to a degree and 
she “caught on” last evening with a 
firm grip. The remainder of the cast 
is thoroughly acceptable. and the per- 
formance in its entirety went off with 
all the swing. movement and gayety 
oy Hoyt farce when it goes the swift- 
est. 
This afternoon apd,tonight concludes 
the engagement. omorrow night 
Louis James returns and gives his 
handsome production of “Othello,” with 
Miss Bmerson as Desdemona and Barry 
Johnstone as Iago. Mr. James. as the 
dusky Moor of Venice. is at his hest 
and the advance sale of seats indicates 
that he will be greeted by a big house. - 


BURBANK THEATER. Last night 
there was a change of bill at the Bur- 
bank Theater, and “Shadows of a 
Great City’’ was staged to a crowded 
house. 

The plot of the piece is of the usual 
melodramatic sort, the ecenes being 
laid in and around New York City. 
The story told is of a rich man who 
dies, and disinherits his daughter be- 
cause she has married against hia 
wishes. He leaves his money, however, 
to his daughter’s children, if there be 
any. If there be none, the money is to 
go to his nephew, an_ unprincipled 
scamp of the regulation. type. The 
nephew knows of the daughter’s where- 
abouts, and seeks to have her and her 
child ~ut. out of the way, and he suc- 
ceeds so admirably that for fifteen 
years (two acts) he enjoys undisputed 
possession of the old man’s wealth.’ 
The mother dies in prison on Black- 
well’s Island, where she had been placed 
by the nephew. The child is carried 
away to be drowned, but is rescued by 
the hero, Tom Cooper, a sailor. The 
girl grows to womanhood, and fifteen 
years later rewards the faithful tar by 
marrying him. 

In the last act the villainous nephew 
is brought to justice, the girl gets the 
fortune and everything ends happily, as 
in all well-régulated plays. 

Sam T. Shaw made a manly sallor. 
Al H. Hallett as the pawnbroker, wag 
a trifle too pronounced. It was too evi- 
dent that his nose was not part and 
parcel of the man. 

H. W. Gilbert; as George Benson, a 
man about town, was not as effectiv 
in the part as he would have been 
he uttered his words more distinctly. 
W. H. de Vaul, in the” part of Jim . 
Farren, a typical New York sneak’ 
thief, was very good. Nellie Maine 
Shaw as Biddy Roman did a clever bit 
of character work. Alice Saunders as 
Annie Standish and Birdie de Vaul as 
Helen Standish, the daughter.and the 
person that all the trouble was about, 
were very pleasing. 

“Shadows of a Great City” was the 
first piece ever played in the Burbank— 
the one with which it opened its doors 
November 27, 1893. 
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Above the | official Medal 
awarded Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder by 
World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, '93. 
' The fame achieved at all the Great Fairs 

rests solely on’ its merits as the stronge: 
purest and best of all the baking 
and truly stamps Dr. Price's as 


folks can’t tell whether I forgot to 


| wash my ‘neck not.”” 
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foremost baking powder in all the worlds" 
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U. 8. WEATHER BUKEAU, Los Angeles, | at Fiesta Park—A Novel 


a | 
Dec, 31.—[Reported by George EB. Frankiin, 

Local Forecast Official.] At 5 o'clock a.m. the at 

f barometer registered 30.14; at 6 p.m., 30.10. oe ngage — Haas 


THE WEATHER YESTERDAY. AND AT THE NEW | GOODS 
| | A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
J. W. ROBINSON CO. 


Thermometer for the corresponding hours 
showed 58 deg. and 62 deg. Relative hum.d- 


i Broadway. Tel. 904 Main. || The figures are ony to comprehend. The $13.50 


ity, 5 a.m., 19 per cent.; 5 p.m., 42 per cent | jy, i be Jots of fun at Agricul- : , j . 7 $13.50 
tom. | tural Park today. In the first place Agents for Butterick Patterns. values, when you see them, will set you think- $13.60 
perature, 86 deg.; minimum 48 ease | ing. - They are taken from higher -priced . $13.60 
promptly at 10 this morning. |The lines, and they represent the cream of our $13.50 
even egimen nd w 7 
Special concert programme, and this superb stock. You'can get them up till noon $13.50 
San Franc.sco .. 48 .Helena ..... | afternoon there will be a race between | We wish you a happy New Year d $13.60 
Portland 44 St. Louis 281 bicyclist and a horse attached to a| @ |today, and we will keep them on sale until 
North Platts | tour-wheeled sulkey. All in all, it is| you for favors extende . Monday Af $13.50 
Bismarck an attractive us tn the past. We are going to d ternoon, at 4 o'clock, January $13.50 
Weather Conditions. — A marked and | as usual, and those who des ner “oe? or : | 
; lay ts Neiatine has occurred during the | on the grounds can get it. strive harder than ever to please you ; inci 3, 1898. $13. 50 
gions to the Missouri River. In the same sec- | opens its new park on the Santa | | u Ww i 


lower than yesterday morning. Freezing that 
weather prevails east of the mountains. The | Mote ng ggg? 
temperature is below zero in Idaho, and snow hounds from the northern part of the = 


is falling in Dakota and Minnesota. No ma-/ State will run, and. good races are | om ‘ Changes in Their Location. 


terial changes have occurred on the Pacific promised. There will be good music 

DiitcieaUatiur min alco Silks, Velvets and Colored Novelty Dress Goods will 
’ 

occupy 


been compelled to make radical 


the great valleys.cold weather continues, with | this morning. 

frosts. BASEBALL. 

es and vicinity: air weather today and tomorrow’s ball games be- 
i tween San Diego and Los Angeles at The Cash Men's Furnisher, | j4.-™Main Aisle from Entrance to the E’evator. 
Fiesta Park. The visitors are a strong 


101-103 North Spring Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31. — For Southern 
y California: Fair Saturday; light northerly | Wino are wintering In Sax Diego. but «00124¢- Black and Plain Colored Dress Goods and Untrimmed 3 -201-203-205-207-209 West Pirst Stree 

winds. . the local team, with such stars as Mill; | | eS 

| Dungan, Decker, Harvey, Steinfelt, SOUTH SPRING STREET. luinery 


: NE. Hopkins and others, will make the ° | 
ALL ALONG THE LINE Main Ajsle, West from Elevator. 
San Di a Glendora are now to | to two 
an vVimas an n to eir c t. e line up o e sal 
the -front with contracts for new | teams is as follows: - N.B.—Our fourthannual sale of Leather Goods, Dress Trimmings, Handkerchiefs, Ribbons, [3 
It is said that | Los Angeles. San Diego. | odds 


orange-packing houses. and ends begins Monday. Laces, Embroideries, Ladies’ Neckwear, Linens and & OPRING 


Harvey, Tripp Pitcher, Kuts, Don.an 
this year, @ notable indicat Marly. Second base’ Venarman Plannels Superior Stoves and Ranées 
this year, a notable indication of the | marly Second base Vanarman Will b2 Found in South Aisle | — ——. 
rapid growth of the orange industry. Steinfelt Third base Vanarman - ~ ° : 


Boston has her “Poker” Davis and | Lelan t fiel orrow A HAL Im ic 


te plc, even tr our own genial | Ladies’ Knit Underwear and Men's Furnishings, 
er 


not convict. him because he is backed| G- W. Haas, the champion cross- 7 | 
by a syndicate that has $250,000 to spend North Aisle. 
for his protection. This suggests an ng for 
explanation of “Poker’s” pull in Los | #, 14000-mile tour of America, arrived A splendid variety _ By this arrangement many departments which have pre- “Turn Over:a New Leaf.” 
| ing him and the Police Commissioner's or hg eb On the trip he inene of...... viously been separated will be consolidated, every depart- Trade with us durivg 1898 and you wil! actually save dollars. We are going ts 


brother-in-law, and has a defense fund | number of records and made man ° . be strictiy in it next year. We can sell goods down here at & per cent. and 
to draw upon. daring rides, being the only person a ment will have the advantage of improved space and the | make money while the big guns starve out selling at 10 percent. You know 


| cross Death Valley on a wheel. He 8 why? Watcno andsee. Keep your eye on us this year. Store closed today. 
tn his whimeleal defense of “Poker” | 2180 crossed the Mojave and Colorado ! : alend ars benefit of a light that will materially assist customers in 4 


PHONE 801 BLACK. 623 SOUTH BRIADWAY 
Davis before the Sunset Club, Rev. | guring the flood. He has visited Lente making their selections. : 
Burt Estes Howard said: “I tell you, | every city of importance in the United 


gentlemen, ‘Poker’ Davis stands before | States and many others in Canada and , 
you as innocent as Walter L. Webb. | Mexico. The longest day’s ride he re- AT ‘ : Monday, Jan. 3> 1898. 
Do your worst with him; complain of ports was 215 miles during the twenty- eeeeee 


four hours. He made the trip from , 
him to the District Attorney, if you t atoen, We shall commence the year with anotlier of our 
will. As for me, I leave him in the en Aig Indianapolis, \a distance of y 


lands of that public prosecutor, where | enough to enter a road race of ae. 3e¢ P ARKER'S ‘ ; . GRE AT ANNUAL fe ALES > We wish to thank the public for the liberal patron- 
I am sure he will be safe. Let Donnell | teen = at the _ of the day’s jour- | > ye age we have enjoyed during the past year, and 
draw the complaints of a nation, and I | "¢y and won ou 
care not who makes its laws.” Which will display larger stocks, more completé assort- promise a continuance of our value-givings for the 
: y rain many times, and |] 246 S, BROADWAY, © | ceming twelve months. 
It is not surprising that juries re- | Suffered considerably from the cold. | | Near Pub.ic Library. / ments and better , 3 } 


Haas made the entire trip with one ¥ 
fuse to convict Chinese for gambling | wheel, which was built depaciaity for 


at fan tan when they see that no ef- | the occasion. He wore out many pairs The moh gg ewer ede | Values Than Any Previous Season. LOWMAN & CO., 
fort whatever is made to break up the res, but the last pair he put on and mos complete ock 2 7 se 

thieves’ dens infested by the Poker Da- | 2t Chicago and asserts that he has of books west of Chicago. FOR PAR TICULARS SEE SUNDAY PAPERS. EW: 

law that one offender should escape be- trip down through ana, Kentucky 
cause another offends with impunity, | and Tennessee, and along the line of | 
but it is plain American fair play and |the Southern Pacific Railroad. He 
horse sense. It seems to be easy to| Made the expenses-of his trip by giv- 


| 


$ The Protective Savings. §$ 


break into Chinese houses and arrest ing lectures and exhibitions along the 
body, but it is impossible even to bring | bicycle section of the parade at. the Instruments. oe 2 | 
the bunco thieves to trial. It is | carnival of Roses at Pasadena today. e 
- thin” for a jury. The reliability of every F Inn fi H d 12 
AMB MMERCE instrument we s 
Angelena’s broom and mop are ER OF CO | the fac. ra | a Can Fi d 
needed in the Courthouse, Dirt has ac- | Convention of Farmers’ Clu W = 
‘ Institute. - : in this section of Of all smoked fish these are most delicious. They were ‘ 
cumulated in the nooks and erannies, the Nothinr Better @ 
and the corruption menaces the moral Exhibits for the Farm€rs’ Club Con- state. fir~t prepared in this fashion in Scotland. Peope who > ° 
health of the Community. When mur- vention, to be held in the assembly- ‘outh: Calif . have livei on the Atlantic’ Ccast know what dainties Yiy, : 
be Chamber of Commerce, January. ornly these are. We always. keep themin season Just as 
dently fal Music 0 fine:y flavored as they u-ed to be ‘back east.”+ Send us 
missed upon impudently false repre-| more than enough are promised to USIC 
sentations to the court, it is time make the display complete. 216-218 W Third St. 
find out who the treacherous officials |, The commutation rates made by rail- Bredborv Block. j 
are and bring them before the bar of | roads for the convention are absolute, | SS A 
justice. There has been some very | and not dependent upon the number a 
‘\, crooked work in the courts of late, and | that may attend. 208-2r0 Spring Building. 
| it has not been confined to the jury box. | At Previous conventions, through Paid-up 
|" ‘The District Attorney and the Sherift | Some, misunderstanding. there were not = -~ Z 7 to 8 Per Cent 
| should investigate their own offices | to a reduction, of railroad fare. Business SSS nt. 
and smoke out the rascals. time, however, there will be no diffi- Income Stock 
| culty about the matter. A special rate 1s business. We're in the 


The bright rainbow of promise has | has been secured on all railroads, of 
appeared — that part ai the City one and one-third fare. Those desiring 


to attend will ask their agent for a 
Hall tenanted: by His Honor, the | certificate, and pay full fare to Los An- 


Mayor. His annual message will be | geles. Return ticket will be issued at 
forthcoming on Monday and those who | Los Angeles for one-third the regular 
are “nex to the Mayor are saying rate. Before returning the certificate _" 


ng and ask to moke 

id for yourtrade If we 
diin'’t think we covkl ; 
fill the we wouldn't 

_ talk to you as we do. : 


Wearour #400 Men's Win- 
ter Tan Calf Lined Shoe 


af 


‘KE Isa Sure, Safe and Standard 
Investment. itcosts$100a. | @ 
share and is as safe asa yov- 


ernment bond it pays 74 


thinks Fitz may have been misquoted | ries, raspberries and dried fruits, for 
'@nd he deems it quite wrong for the | the exhibition. 
papers to be careless in qu\ting words | _42US@ will likewise supply a display 


itrus fruits for the exhibition. 
uttered by important men.‘on" impor- “Genders will send in a variety of 


ant subjects.” To avoid all future vegetables and citrus fruits for the of fine cul jet. 
anger of misquotation, the newspa- | display. 
pers might profitably refrain from Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce They have srruni info im 


printing anything said by these “im- will furnish a display of fresh citrus mediate populwt'y. . 
fruits, nuts and grain. 
portant” jawsmiths. 


| How Ching Has a Cinch on the 
lowing officers were elected and in-|_ [San Francisco Call:] San Francisco age te ihe. Nearer. 
stalled: President, Theodore L. Syvert- | has a novelty in a telephone exchange Re seee cece eeeeceec €€e€eCé 
son; vice-president, Robert W. Watson; | for the use of the Chinese merchants | —___ , = 
secretary, Lorin A. Swan; treasurer,|0f Chinatown. Now, Ching Soy is a 


William H. Gubser; critic, Abne modest-looking young man, but it is . 
Strubel; club attorney, Herbert . = evident that he feels his position, for eid. 
Smith; club reporter, G. Edwin Alder- he, says he is the first Chinese tele- ' 
son; sergeant-at-arms, William Por-| Phone “opellata’ ‘in the world. The : 
ter; chairman Programme Committee, | Chinese who have ad connections put 


George J. Oden. in their. places at first 
a little nervous concerning the mys- 
| foxy of a volon siliing over'a wire and| of Fontage Stamps 
Y¥.M.C.A. Hall,.and the contest wil) | Would stand from the ‘phone ‘as far as L. XBOX 14, TIMES OF FICE. \ 
of the Pacific | working off and. seeminigly all will’ be | do that all timee? If hatchetman 


come in the swell drop toe last. 


Extra fine black vici kid, orna- 


the New Year bé sure to make 


mented with a dainty li:tle edge 


evermore 


mysteriously that he will, once for all, pees be xees by the secretary of 240 South és 9) per cent. p:r annum, inter- 
settle the vexing question of the city’s | 4. R. Sprague, secretary of the De- Spiiag St ect BURNS. .s est payable twice a year. 
say, too, that when Mayor Snyder went | has just returne rom Corona and|-— wer 6s > 9 B ie. 
north a few weeks ago he took pains Highland, and reports that these locali- 323333339 23223533 233 CECEEE # HOME SW EET HOME! 
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(THE PUMLIG SBRVICR; 


ACTION 


THE DOWNEY-AVENUE PROTEST 
GOES BACK TO THE COUNCIL. 


Ananal Instaliments on Street-im- 
provement Bonds Will Be Due 

Monday. fi 
A WOMAN'S HALLUCINATIONS. 


_—-- —- - 


THOUGHT STREET-CAR CONDUC- 
TORS WERE SLANDERING HER. 


e- 


Isabelie Regan Committed to the 
Asylum at Highland—A_ 
Suit Against Constable H. 

H. Yonkin,. 


The Board of Public Works, with its 
customary indisposition to tackle diffi- 
cult problems, has referred back to the 
Council without recommendation the 
protest against the improvement of 
Downey avenue... The matter will come 
before the Council Monday afternoon. 

The annual installment of 10 per cent. 
of the principal of all street-improve- 
ment bonds, together with the semi- 
- annual interest, will be due on Monday 
at the City Treasurer's office. 

Isabelle Regan,~who resides at. No. 
409% Bast Fifth street, was committed 
to the asylum at Highland yesterday 
by Judge Smith. She was brought into 
» court upon a complaint sworn to by 
Conductor Anderson of the Grand-ave- 
nue line. The Regan woman appeared 
to believe that all the street-car con- 
ductors in the city had a special griev- 
ance against her and were attempting 
to ruin her reputation. | 

Constable H. ‘H. Yonkin has been 
sued for $1500 by Maier & Zobelein. The 
plaintiffs allege that the Constable at- 
tached property belonging to them in 
an attempt to satisfy a claim against 
Other parties. 


IAT THE CITY HALL.) 


 SPREET BONDS. 


ANNUAL INSTALLMENTS WILL BE 
: DUE ON MONDAY. 
Board of Public Works Refers the 
Downey-avenue Protest Back to 
the Council Without Recommen- 
dation—Bids on Street Work 
Accepted. : 


a 


City Treasurer Hertwell is preparing 
for a rush of work next week. In addi- 
tion to the usual work of the office, the 
holders of street-improvement bonds 
will be on hamd to collect the annual in- 
etallments on the principal of the 
bonds, together with the semi-annual 
interest. There are now outstanding 
between 2500 and 3000 of these bonds. 
The law provides that one-tenth of the 
principal of each bond shall be paid on 
January 2 of each year, and if not 
s0 paid the bond becomes delinquent. 
Semi-annual imterest payments fall due 
' on July 2 and January 2 of each year. 

The law provides that in case either 
 onenery or interest shall become de- 
inquent, the holdér may declare the 
whole bond or its unpaids remainder, 
with accrued interest, due and immedi- 
ately payable. Upon notice from the 
holder of the bond, the City Treasurer 
is required to proceed to advertise for 
sale the property bonded. 

As the second day of January falls 
on Sunday this year, the time of pay- 
img the annual installment on the prin- 
cipal and the semi-annual interest is 
extended to Monday, January 3. 

The majority of the outstanding 
street bonds bear imterest at 7 per cent. 
A few bear 6 per cent., and in some of 
the earlier bonds the rate is 8 per cent. 

The city incurs no liability upon these 
bonds except the respomsibility of 
properly accounting for and paying 
over the sums-received from the own- 
ers of the property bonded. No money 
is paid to the holders of the bonds un-. 
til it ‘is collected from the property- 
owners. 


DOWNEY-AVENUEB PROTEST. 


Board of Public Works Refers it 


Back to the Council. 

The Board of Public Works hed a 
brief session yesterday morning, undis- 
turbed by the’ usual throng of pro- 
testing property-owners. It was ex- 
pected that the Downey-avenue pro- 
test would be a fruitful source of dis- 
cussion, but this expectation was not 
fulfilled. Without any debate upon 
the merits of the protest the board 
decided to refer it back to the Council 
without recommendation, for the rea- 
son that the protest had been set: for 
hearing before the Council at 2 p.m. on 
Mondey. 

The board adopted recommendations 
as follows: 

That the City Engineer present ordi- 
nance of imtention to grade, gravel, 
curb and ‘gutter First street between 
Olive street and Grand avenue. 

That petition from J. G. H. Lampa- 
dius be referred to the City Engineer, 
with instructions to present ordinance 
of intention to establish the grade of 
~Migmnonette street. 

That petition from G. Dussol et al. 
be referred: to the City Engineer, with 
instructions to present ordinance of in- 
tention for cement sidewalk «between 
Figueroa and Key West streets on the 
north side of Jefferson street. 

That petition from M. M. Levering, 
asking that the: fire ordinance be 
amended as to the boundaries of dis- 
trict No. 1, be referred to the Board 
of Fire Commissioners. 
' That petition from F. Sabichi et al., 
asking that the sidewalks on Thirty- 
first street between Orchard and Ver- 
mont avenues be established at nine 
feet im width, We referred to the City 
Engineer for investigation, and that 
he be instructed to present the neces- 
gary ordinance therefor, if he deems it 
advisable. 

That protest from 8S. C. Biggs et al. 
Y against the improvement of McGarry 
street between Ninth and. Fourteenth 
streets be referred to the City Engineer 
for estimate of frontage. 

That petition from W. B. Swift, call- 
ang attention to the violation of the la- 
bor law by the contractor for the pav- 
ing of First street, be referred to the 
Street Superintendent. 

That petitton from: James’ Moses et 
al. with reference to the alley between 
Fourth amd Fifth and Broadway and 
streets, be filed, 

That petition from Lud. Zobel & Co. 
for permission to lay private telephone 
wire on Broadway be denied. 

That the bid of Conrad Scherer to 
pave and curb First street from Hill 
street to a line 165 feet) west of Broad- 
wey at 32 cents per lineal foot for curb 
amid 30 cents per square foot for. pav- 


be accepted and the necessary rezo- 


lution of award adopted. 

That the bid of Charles Stansbury to 
improve Kip. street from the north 
curb line of Seventh street to a point 

$8 feet north of Seventh street at 
per lineal foot for and 


ai 


‘publie streets. 


tem as a brute. 
conductor, who was standing near by, 
registered an objection to this-charge, 
and attempted to reason with the in- 
furiated woman. 


ter, amd 9 cents per square foot for 
sidewalk, bé accepted. 

That the bid of F. C. Hannon to im- 
prove Yale street from College to Al- 


pine streets at_.70 cents per. lineal foot 


for grading and graveling; 29.cents per 
lineal foot for curb, and 9 cents per 
square foot for sidewalk be accepted. 

That the bid of Rober Sherer to im- 
prove Magnclia avenue from Pico 
street to Sixteenth street at 92 cents 
er lineal foot for grading and gravel- 
ing; 29 cemis per lineal foot for curb; 
12 cents pér lineal foot for gutter, and 
9144 cents per square foot for sidewalk, 
he accepted, 

That the bid of P. J. Richmon to im 
prove Twelfth street from Stanford 
avenue to Central avenue at 8 cents 
per square foot for sidewalk be ac- 
cepted. 

That the bid of W. A. Frick to im- 
prove First street between Olive and 
Flower streets at 9% cents per square 
foot for sidewalk be accepted. 

That the protest from Louis Gotts- 


‘chalk et al., and from Abbot Kinney, 


against the resurfacing of Main street 
from First to Ninth street be denied 
and the objections to the resurfacing 
of said Main street be overruled. 


Miss Russ Leaves the Library. 

Miss Nellie Russ, who for the past 
eight years has been employed as one 
of the assistants in the Public Li- 
brary, has resigned in order to accept 
the position of librarian of the Public 
Library at Pasadena. The 
takes effect with the beginning of the 
new year. The young ladies employed 
in the Public Library united in pre- 
senting Miss Russ with a handsome¢ 
Opal ring, set with diamonds. The pre- 
sentation was made yesterday after- 
noon by Mrs. Wadleigh, the librarian, 
who spoke reciatively of Miss 
Russ’s long a efficient service, -and 
gracefully expressed the sincere good 
wishes of her friends for her success 
at Pasadena. 

Supply Committee. 

The Supply Committee met yester- 

day, and in addition ta routine busi- 


press recommended that the ‘City Clerk 
b 


e authorized to publish 180 copies of 

the. city charter in paper covers, and 
twenty copies in sheep. The cost is 
estimated at $145, and the copies will 
be sold to those who desire them. 


Filed With the Clerk. 


Wesley Clark, in behalf -of a minor 
ward who owns a lot fronting on 
Spring street between Fourth and Fifth 
streets, has filed a protest against the 
assessment of damages upon the lot 
in question for the proposed alley in 
the block bounded on three sides by the 
streets named and on the fourth side 

Hill street. 

Wiesendanger has addressed a 
communication to the Board of Public 
Works, in which he calls attention to 
“five very dangerous places” in the 
He takes occasion to 
score the Street Superintendent, and 
asks the board to take steps in the 
matter. 

Property-owners on Twenty-third 
street between’ Main street and Maple 


avenue have petitioned for a cement 
sidewalk. 


Property-owners on Los Angeles 


street between Second and Third streets 
have petitioned the Council to pave and 
gutter that part of the street. 


- 


Mayor’s Annual Message. 
Mayor Snyder’s annual message will 


be presented to the Council on Monday. 
The problem of securing a satisfactory 


settlement with the water company 
will be one of the principal subjects 
discussed in the report. 


[AT THE COURT HOUSE.) 


ALL WERE AGAINST HER, 


STRANGE HALLUCINATION OF MISS 
ISABELLE REGAN. 


Slapped a Street-car Conductor in 


the Face Because She Imagined 
He Had Insulted Her—Examined 
for Insanity and Committed. 


“Nearly every street car conductor 


in the city seems to have it in for me. 
They don’t miss an. opportunity to 
slander and vilify me.” 


This statement was made yesterday 


by Isabelle Regan, who was being ex- 
/amined upon a charge of insanity. be- 
fere Judge Smith, 


One day about a week ago the 


woman took a Grand avenue car to 
go to a house where she was to act 
as family servant. Atthe power-house 
she alighted from the car and pro- 
ceeded to the office of the superintend- 
ent of the road. Mr. Akin was not 
in, and she ferreted out the next per- 
son in authority, and told the story 
that she had been insulted’ by the con- 
ductor on the car she had just left, 
the man calling her a thief and vile 
names. The car company people were 
astounded. They could not understand 
such conduct on the part of an em- 
ployé. But they would look the mat- 
ter up, and if the woman’s story were 
proven to be true, the offending con- 
ductor would be promptly punished. 


‘Not satisfied with this assurance of 


‘gatisfaction, Isabelle Regan began to 


denounce every conductor on the sys- 
Frank L. Anderson, a 


Advancing toward Anderson, Isa- 
belle, who is fair and nearly. forty, 
with a temper like a cross-cut saw, 


exclaimed: 


“It’s only dogs who will stand on 
the corner and bark at women, and 
your’re one of them.” 

With that she gave Anderson two 
er three smart slaps in the face and 
left him. 

The woman’s testimony concerning 
her behavior upon this particular oc- 
casion was given in a rather excitable 
and rambling manner. Aside from 
this she appeared as sane as any one 
in the room. She did not hestitate, 
however, to brand every one of the 
witnesses who testified against her as 
liars of the superlative degree. 

“I do not see anything wrong with 
the woman, except that she appears 
to be a victim of periodical hallucina- 
tions,” Judge Smith remarked, at the 
close of the examination. ‘I’ believe, 
however,’ that a month or two in the 
asylum will bring her out all right.” 
Drs. Ainsworth and- Wells were of the 
same opinion, and a commitment was 
ordered to be ued by the clerk. 

“Judge, I don’t think you're giving 
me a fair show. I don’t deserve being 
sent to the asylum any more than 
these conductors who have appeared 
here’against me with their falsehoods.” 

Judge Smith attempted to argue 
with her that a feW weeks’ treatment 
at the Southern California home would 
do her a world of: good. 

“You will have a pleasant place to 
stay; you will have good board, good 
music and—"’ , 

“Well, Judge,” interrupted Isabelle, 
‘you can take the good board,.the nice 
place to stay and the good music. I 
prefer to stay in Los Afigeles.” 

_Of course there was a general laugh, 
in which Judge Smith joined as heart- 
ily as any one. The court frankly ac- 
knowledged that the joke was on 
him and retired. 

Isabelle was taken to Highland last 
night by Deputy Sheriff MPlemming. 
She was an inmate of the Stockton 


asylum several weeks ago, but only. for | 


> 


chang? } 


year. 


fendant 
whereby defendant 
plaintiff a certain piece of farming 
land for $1250, payable in installments 
of one-fourth of the purchase price 
each. The sums of $10.50 an 
were paid at different dates on 
of the contract. 
contract was extinguished and termi- 
nated and plaintiff was released from 
his obligation because of his inability 
to live up to it. 
return of 
property was made, but the defendant 
refused to refund it. 
fuss comes into court and asks judg- 
ment against the defendant for $323 
and costs of suit. 


A petition has 
B. Clinton for letters of administra- 
tion upon the estate of Sarah J. Row- 
ley, which consists of real and per- 
sonal property in this city valued at 
about $300. 
been filed by Anna B. Meserve in the 
estate of John E. Meserve. 
erty consists of real and personal es- 
tate valued at $560, all of which fs sit- 
uated in this city. In the matter of the 
estate of Micila R. de Marquez, letters 
of administration are prayed for by 
Pascual Marquez. 
of real property valued at $1000. 


4 


BEER AND BLUNDER. ' 


Local Brewers Bring Suit Against 


Conustable Yonkin. 
Constable H. H. Yonkin is made de- 


fendant in a suit brought by Maier & 
Zobelein to recover $1500. The plaintiffs 
allege that Constable Yonkin attached 
ihe contents of a saloon at No. 534 
South Spring street October 5 to satisfy 
a claim against the party who was 
temporarily in charge of 
They Trepresented to the officer that 
they ownéd the 
good will, and that the attachment was 
improperly and, unjustly levied. 
no attention was paid to these claims, 
and now Maier & Zobelein sue Consta- 
ble Yonkin, as an individual as well as 
an officer; for the value of the goods. 


the. place. 
fixtures, goods and 


But 


HAVE BEEN CONSOLIDATED. 


The Pasadena-Pacific Railways Un- 


der One Management. 
Articles of incorporation were filed 


yesterday afternoon by the Los Ange-. 
les- Pacific 
papers set forth that the company is 
formed “for the purpose of consolidat- 
ing the capital stock, debts, property, 
assets and franchises of the two cor- 
porations known as the Pasadena and 
Pacific Railway Company of Arizona 
and thé Pasadena and Pacific Railwdy 
Company of California, to acquire, ¢on- 
Struct and Operate single or double- 
track railway linés between Los Ange- 
les and Santa Monica with branch lines 
running from the main line to Holly- 
wood, to Laurel Cafion, to ‘South Santa 
soa to Santa Monica Cafion and to 
e 
purpose to construct 
telephone lines along the main road 
and branches. 
of the road system is 100 miles. There 
are thirteen stockholders, 
scribing to five shares. 
as follows: E. P. Clark, J. H. Spires, | 
William D. Larrabee, Warren Gillelen, | 
R. F. Jones, A. I. Smith, 
Hammond, T. C. Paxton, M. H. Sher- 
man, J. M. Copes, B. W. Pratt, W. C. 
Durgin and John D. Pope, all of whom 
are to act as directors for the first 
M. Buffum, as trustee, 

subscribes to 9935 shares. ; 


Railway Company. The 


Soldiers’ It is also the 


telegraph and 


Home.” 


The. estimated length 


sub- 
The names are 


each 


Milton E, 


William 


The amount of capital stock is fixed 


‘at $1,000,000. $100,000 of which has been 
paid up, 
each. The main business offices will be 
be located in Los Angeles. 


divided into shares of $100 


A REVOKED CONTRACT. 


Farmer Rehfass Demands the Re- 


turn ef Money Advanced. 
An action against Mrs. I. V. Taylor 


has been brought by E. J. Rehfuss to 
recover $323 advanced ypon the pur- 
chase price of a ranch, thé agreement 
having been rescinded before the terms 
had been complied with. 


In February last plaintiff and de- 
entered into an agreement 
agreed to sell to 


$312.50 
ccount 
In August last the 


A demand for the 
the money paid upon the 


Therefore, Reh- 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


Miscellaneous Driftwood Theewn 


into the Courts. 
TO ENFORCE A JUDGMENT. D. 


Ellsworth has brought suit in the Su- 
perior Court against John Carters to 
enforce a judgment for $82.30 issued 


—_ of the Township Court October 13, 


a claim for back rent on a dwelling- 
house owned by the plaintiff. 


The judgment was based upon 


ATTACHED. The saloon of Arnold 


Tischauser on Requena street has been 
attached by the Los Angeles Electric 
Lighting Company to satisfy an unpaid 
lighting bill of $51.60. 


SUIT ON NOTES. Emma L. Pack- 


ard, executrix of the will of Willard L. 
Packard, deceased, has commenced an 
action against A. L. Woolsey to re- 
cover $887.67 due on two promissory 
notes. 


LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION. 
been filed by Harry 


A petition for letters has 


The prop- 


The estate consists 


PAID HER FINE. Mrs. P. Eisen 


Braun, who recently pleaded guilty to 
a charge of having sold liquor without 
a license at San Gabriel, was fined $15 
by Justice Young yesterday, and the 
money was promptly paid. 


“THE CHUCKAWALLA,” 


Chuckawalla Mining, Milling and 


| Water Company. 
Not a week goes by but news comes in of 


new developments in the mining regions of 
Southern California. A small lu of ore from 
the Chuckawalla Mining, Milling and Water 
Company was recently assayed by Lonergan & 
Calkins of Los Angeles. 
five hundred pounds, but was not 
ore. 


The assay showed 11 80-100 ounces of 
gold and 2 xe ounces of silver per ton, 
e 


It consisted of about 
selected 


equal to $24@98.of gold and $1.29 of silver to 
the ton. Th 
and Water Company is incorpora 
laws of 
$1,250,000, of which $250,000 of the stock has 
been placed in the treasury for sale, the pro- 
ceeds from which will be used for develop- 
ment purposes. 
company consists of a group of thirteen mines, 
the ore from some of which has assayed all 
the way from $15 to as high as $1500 per ton. 
The mines are in Riverside vounty, about 
forty miles northeast of Salton, and about the 
same distance from the Colorado River. They 
are in the sarmke belt of territory as the 
famous 
$5,000 000 were offered last year. 
tion with this it may be stated that the om- 
cial reports of the Golden Crogs Company 
show that ore in that region assaying not 
higher on the average than $3.60 a ton can 
be worked at a profit. 


uckawalla Mining,’ Milling 
under the 
Arizona, with a capital stock of 


The property owned by the 


Golden Cross mines, for which 


In connec- 


In addition to the thirteen mines mentioned 


above the Chuckawalla company owns the 
water zone of the district in which the mines 
are situated, and from which an abundant 
} supply of water for both mining and domestic 
uses is obtained. 
there is plenty of wood growing, some of it 
being an excellent quality of lignum vitae, 
The company is pushing. development work 
day and night. 
they have one shaft down seventy-five feet, 
with a sixty-five-foot drift, and are now put- 
ting down a 
claim they have run a 150-foot tunnel, tap- 
ping a ten-foot ledge, three tons of ore from 
which milled $187.20 per ton. 
their claims only such assessment work has 
been done as is required by law. There is a 
good road to the mines all the way from 
Salton. 
work, with Frank D. Wells, an. experienced 
miner, as superintendent, 
company in Los Angeles are in 
Block, room 218. 


WATCHES cleanes. .oc; mainspri 
erystals, 10c. Patton, No. 214 South 


On the mountain sides 


On their Sucker State claim 


second shaft. On the Edina 


On the rest “df 


The company has now nine men at 


The offices of the 
the Bullard 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine. Tablets. Aj 
druggists refund the Pe 
26c; The senuine has 


if it fails to cure, 


% 


auousehola servant by occupation. 


GOOD PROSPECT FOR THE BUILD- 
ING OF THE BIG CANAL. 


Knockout Drops Used on a Sheep- 
herder and His Fiock Stolen, 
Report of Gov. Otero—Eddy Beet- 
sugar Factory. 


ALBUQUERQUE (N. M.,) Dec. 31.— 
{Regular Correspondence.] The low- 
line ditch enterprise, after long and 
very vexing délays from silurian 
water-users and slow subscribers, is at 
last fairly in full swing. ‘This does 
not mean, however, that dirt is flying. 
Still, a very important step to this 
really important project is being taken. 
A meeting of the stockholders was held 
at the operahouse and a plan agreed on 
in @ report of the Organization Com- 
mittee, 

The report embraced five proposi- 
tions. First, a board of directors, to 
consist of seven stockholders, to have 
charge of the affairs of the company 
for one year, or such a period as may 
be specified in the charter; second, each 
$10 share shall be entitled to one vote; 
third, that a committee of three be 
appointed to decide on twenty-one 
names, from whose number the seven 
directors were to be chosen; fourth, 
that a committee of three on resolu- 
‘ions be appointed; fifth, that the board 
of directors be authorized to perfect 
the organization according to law. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
Already the outlook for improvements 
under the. proposed canal is good. One 
party has written with a view to open- 
ing negotiations for 5000 acres of land 
to be. put in canaigre, following which 
a factory will be erected. 

WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR. 

Defaulter Charles Perry, who, as 
Sheriff and Collector of Chavez county, 
got about $8000 ofthe people’s money 
and departed for Old Mexico with it, 
has been heard from. The money is 
all gone, and his’ brother’ recently 
sent him $500, with which to travel 
from South Africa'to the Klondike. 
Perry participated in an encounter 
with Kaffirs, in which he was shot and 
left for dead. He will not return to 
New Mexico, although’ he would be 
extremely welcome in Chavez county. 

KNOCKOUT DROPS. 

A new accessory in the sheep busi- 
ness was invoked by a Frenchman and 
a Mexican over in Valencia county, 
but with disastrous results. Knockout 
drops may be all right in the low dens 
of cities, but when used out in the 
open, on the pure and noble plains of 
New Mexico, they won't work. A 
sheep-herder, Amado Landazaba, while 
minding his flock of 1100 head, had two 
guests, the Frenchman and fellow- 
countryman of his own, already men- 
tioned. They put the knockout drops 
in his coffee and he was knocked out 
all right. Then they took his sheep 
and- headed for Arizona. The trail was 
followed to Springerville. There they 
sold 200 head at a dollar a head and 
turned the rest loose. They were ar- 
rested. 

RAISING MILEAGE DATES. 

Although they have been paid for 
the travel at their own price per mile, 
railroad companies have a way of 
looking xt mileage books that have not 
been used up as so much profit on their 
expiration. In New Mexico certain 
mileage manipulators who evidently 
Look the view that the ride was due 
until it was taken, expiration or no ex- 
piration, have been aiding travelers on 
the Santa Fé in preparing books for 
such passages. The scheme is very sim- 
ple—the filling in of the year punch 
with paint &nd punching? out the year 
below. Thus 1896 in the ticket is filled 
smooth with the cover and 1897 punched 
out. Then the happy possessor takes 
his ride—if he isn’t caught at it. 


THE GOVERNOR'S REPORT. 
Gov. Otero’s report to the Secretary 
of the Interior has been received. It 
is decidedly an abie work. It com- 
prises 164 pages, and is replete with 
illustrations, maps and diagrams; filled 


+ with information concerning the dif- 


ferent counties in regard to irrigation, 
stock, mineral, horticulture, agricul- 
ture and educational « facilities.. The 
counties of Bernalillo, Colfax, Dona 
Ana, Grant, Guadalupe, Lincoln, Mora, 
Rio Arriba, San Juan, Santa F6, Sierra, 
Socorro, San Miguel, Taos,. Union, Va- 
lencia and the Pecos Valley are rep- 
presented by exhaustive and carefully 
prepared articles, written by special 
authors, and the varicd industries and 
resoures in eah are'set forth in a plain 
matter-of-fact manner. Special reports 


by the different territorial boards also 
appear. 


NEW MEXICO BREVITIES. 
Confession may be good for the soul, 


Davis, otherwise‘‘Red John,’ confessed 
to the murder of Edward Moss on 
Male Creek in August last. But for the 
confession he could not have been con- 
victed, with the evidence at hand. His 
confession will cost him twenty years 
in prison. 

The. Stein’s Pass train robbers have 
been committed at Silver City. They 
look as if they hadn’t the sand of a 
jack rabbit, but they have, just the 
same. The railroad men held up pos- 
itively identify them. Alibis are now 
in the process of manufacture for their 
benefit. 

The beet-sugar factory at Eddy this 
season paid out to farmers for beets 
$28,000; for coal, $2500; for labor, $6000; 
total, $36,500. To be received for sugar, 
$100,000... This leaves a profit of $63,500, 
on an investment of something like 


250,000. ° 

Samuel Elkins, a prominent candi- 
date for the Marshalship of New Mex- 
ico, but who magnanimously withdrew 
in favor of a brother of Senator Fora- 
ker, has been provided for with the 
postmastership at Columbia, Mo. He 
is a brother of Senator Elkins. who 
was a former resident of New Mexico. 

Gus O’Brien, a Santa Fé attorney, 
lost a foot while alighting from a 
train at Lamy Junction. 

A cigar man had his sample case 
stolen from him in Albuquerque. The 
case was subsequently found in an al- 
ley, the contents untouched. The name 
of the traveling man and his line of 
goods are mercifully withheld. 

Bicycle thieves are on the rampage 
in Albuquerque. So are the dispos- 
sessed wheelmen. 

Esmerijildo Benevides was wrestling 
with 4 friend at his home near the In- 
dian school last Thursday and when 
thrown fell in such a way as to break 
both bones of his leg just below the 
knee. It is supposed that the weight 
of his name so accelerated his fall as 
to result in the fracture. 

The question of the Grants’ train 
robbers may now be considered as set- 
tled. Four posses are on their trail, 
starting from the four corners of the 
earth thereabouts, This is the 'steenth 
pursuit, and the question will onlybe 
settled by their escape. 

Down in the San Marcial country 
they have the biggest germs on record. 
They are the germs of smallpox, and 
weigh from twenty to 100 pounds apiece. 
The authorities there recommend the 
killing of all dogs at large, to prevent 
the distribution of smallpox. Apropos 


-of the smallpox, it is now thought-to be 


under eontrol, with most of the cases 
convalescent, 

Cattlemen of New Mexico have peti- 
tioned the general passenger ent of 
the Santa Fé protesting against the 
cattle tariff that went into effect No- 
vember 21. They propose to fight the 
road through the next Legislature if 
the old rate or thereabout shall not 
be restored. ? 

' Cattle thieves Were caught up with 
near Grants. They had.200 head of 


L.B.Q. on cach tablet. 


stock, boldly taken over in Arizone, | 


but it isn’t good for the body. John W. | 


NEW MEXICO. One of the rustlers and all-of the stock 


were captured. 

Albuquerque is supplying all of the 
ice-houses on the Santa Fé from Lamy 
Junction to Demin~ inclusive. 

“An excited Cuban patriot,” one Don 
Sefior Carlos Rivera, on the strength of 
his persecutions, received sympathy to 
the extent of several hundred dollars 
down in Magdalena and Kelly. While 
in Santa Fé he was “F. B. Raybourn’”’ 
of Baltimore, and was content with 
getting ahead of the Palace Hotel for 
a week's board bill. He has returned 
-to Santa Fé, and will get eighteen 
months’ board bill free of charge, other 
than certain services at preparing stone 
for the Capitol. ‘ 

A competitive examination for an ap- 
pointment to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy cadetship for New Mexico is 
in progress at Albuquerque. Delegate 
Ferguson will appoint the boys attain- 
ing highest marks. 

Sheep dip.has a new function. Down 
in the smallpox country, around San 
Antonio, it is used as a disinfectant. 
The very loudest variety, that’ could 
be smelled a mile, is the one used. No 


person coming from a disinfected dis- | * 


trict will be allowed to mingle at will 
with San Antonio until he has passed 
through a sheep-dip disinfecting house 
that has been provided. The alth 
officer of the district has had printed 
in Spanish a lot of circulars of instruc- - 
tions, the evasion of which renders the 
offender liable to fine and imprison- 
ment. Vaccination has also been very 
thorough. 

The first death on the limited for the 
season in the altitudinous Raton tunnel 
came near causing the second when the 
news was broken. The death was that 
of a dog in the baggage car, and the 
one threatened that of the old lady 
who owned the dog. 


POMONA OLIVE OIL. 


' J T HAS been said that no two coun- 
tries in the world are so similar in 
lafitude, climate and agricultural 

products as Itely and Californie. It 
was natural, then, that D. H. Mc- 
Ewen, who is ever on ths alert for 
good business openings, noting the suc- 
cess of olive culture im Italy and know- 
ing that the small amount of olive oil 
made in California was recognized as 
the purest oil on the market, should 
become interested in this new industry 
and show his faith in it by purchasing. 
an olive oil mill in California. 

Mr. McEwen, although a recent 
comer to Pomona, is an experienced 
business man amd has entered upon his 
new enterprise with characteristic 
energy and determination, until now 
he has ome of the best olive ‘mills in 
California. Indeed, his is the only mill 
in the State that is pressing oil from 
the olive this year, and his output will 
be between 000° and 10,000 gallons. 
Crews of men are now employed night 
and day in handling the toms of olives 
that are being delivered at the mill. 
The McEwen oil press is a powerful 
hydraulic machine, having a pressure 
of 200 tons, and the method of pressing 
ihe oil is as follows! 

The.olives are first spread upon trays 
until they. begin to shrivel. ey a 
carried to the oil mill, where they ar 
emptied into a large iron basin i 
which revolve two vertical iron wheels, 
each weighing 1600 pounds. These crush 
the olives into a fine pumice like Ham- 
burg steak. Next, this pulp is put into 
bruscoles (small Italian basket-like 
sacks, made of rushes.) These brus- 
coles are packed full of the pumice and 
piled high in the press, which subjects 
the whole mass to gradual and slow 
pressure. The oil and water of this 
pulp mass, as it oozes from the press, 
is collected in large tin tubs. Here the 
oil is separated from the water by 
skimming and is poured into the tanks, 
where it is left for six weeks or more 
to clarify. It is then strained through 
filter funnels into other receptacles and 
is drawn from these into bottles. The 
bottles are mext corked, sealed and la- 
ggg and are then ready for the mar- 

et. 

The principal foe to California olive 
oil is adulteration. ugands of gal- 
lons of cotton-seed oil a@re annually 
semt to Europe from this country, to 
be used freely by Italians and Spani- 
ards in adulterating their oil. Mr. Mc- 
Ewen says the price of his olive oil 
is greatly affected by this imported 
and adulterated foreign article, but he 
realizes that the great item for con- 
sumers is to have reliable assurance 
that they will get pure oil. This he 
purposes to give, amd he is making ab- 
solutely pure, palatable, superior oil. 
He has already contracted and pre- 
pared to fill several eastern orders, 
having recently received his first large 
shipment of bottles, corks, seals, labels, 


etc. 

The mill has been thoroughly over- 
hauled, a cement floor put in, and im 
every way Mr. McEwen feels. that he 
.is prepared to put out a fine product. 

e output of the mill will probably 
be not far from 8000 gallons this year. 

Mr. McEwen is receiving many orders 
for his product from the East, and ex. 
pects to place a large portion of his 
oil there. 


CHINO. 


F THB seven years of operation 

of the beet-sugar factory here, this 

last has by far been the greatest 
and best. During that season, which 
closed in December, there were paid 
for beets grown at Chino, $212, 440,. 
while the total amount paid out for 
beets from all sources amounted to 
$420,000. The tonnage of beets con- 
sumed was 98,742. The sugar production 
amounted to about 25,000,000 pounds, 
worth in round figures a million dol- 
lars. The labor bills at the factory 
reached close to $150,000, while $75,000 
was spent for repairs and machinery 
and a great amount of supplies were 
consumed. The plans made for the 
coming year are for a slightly less pro- 
duction of sugar, calling for a some- 
what decreased acreage. 

The schools of Chino have made great 
improvement during the year, provision 
having been made for a high school, 
while extensive additions have been. 
made to all the buildings and one fine 
new building has been erected. 

The principal change in industrial 
lines has been a tendency to develop’ 
the dairy business, many cows having 
been brought to the Chino ranch dur- } 
ing the past few months, and a large 
been erected. There 
is a large amount of land available 
ior this industry which has never been 
used in the growing of beets, while 
hereafter the tendency will be to re- 
tire one-third of the beet land from 
that crop each year to allow it to rest, 
that land being used for dairy and 
other purposes while taking its rest. 
There is an immense supply of beet 
pulp, which can be had at a very low 
price, and which makes an excellent 
feed for cattle. Thus the Chino ranch 
provide special advantages 
in this line in connection with the 
sugar industry, a fact which the farm- 
ers have nof been slow to take ad- 
vantage of. ; 

The increase in population during 
the past year has been very marked. 
The land cOmpany has made a great 
many sales, and the buyers have not 
hesitated in making their. homes on 
their néw property. As might be 
imagined, the town has grown with 
the growth of the farming section 
about it, and the population has in- 
‘creased with such _rapid strides, that, 
notwithstanding great activity in 
building lines, there is grvat difficulty 
aeperenees in securing residences for 
ren 
The enterprise of Vail & Gates, ' 


vonnection lasted until 1890, when Mr, 
Hellman sold out and the firm became — 
Haas, Baruch & Co. 


H, W, HELLMAN, 


is personal sketch was completed too late 


othir sketches under In the twenty 


for classification wi bh th its existence to the time 


the same head in Part III.] 
ERMAN W. HELLMAN, who 
stands in the foremost ranks of 
Californfa’s noted financiers and 
successful business men, 


multiplied; its capital rose to $600, 
and its sales amounted to more than 
$2,000,000 annually. 
least seeking to disparage the value 
of the services of the other partners, 
no one would speak more emphatically 
than these fame partners of the worth 
of Mr. Hellman’s presence and ‘counsel 
The business operations 
of such a firm as this are vast in 
nitude and far-reaching in plhan. r. 
Helilman’s intimate knowledge of come 
mercial affairs and his thorough grasp 
of financial principles came into play 
where great stakes were involved, 
rare were the ~occasions where 
judgment erred. 

When a combination of the heaviest 
capitalists in San 


Without in the 


15 years old emigrated to America, 
coming directly to Los Angeles: There 
was little about the boy to indicate the 
He came possessed of an 
abundant stock of robust health, of 
good common sense, of the faculty of 
persevering effort, of a capacity to e@- 
dure a practically unlimited amount of 
hard work—and that was all. 
years passed by he more and more ac- 
quired affability and urbanity of man- 
These were the original capital 
out of which H. W. Hellman built his 
He is a self-made man 
the fullest acceptation of the term. 
In 1859, soon after his arrival.in Los 
Angeles, Mr. Hellman entered the em- 
ploy, as clerk, of the late Phineas Ban- 
ning. Although his duties in the office 
of Gen. Banning were, no doubt, con- 
genial enough, yet young Hellman was 
not made of the same kind of material 
as.men are who are content to remain 
long in any other man’s employ. 
He very soon determined to cut out a 
career for himself, and in 1863, in the 
small town that Los 
he opened up in business on his own 
behaif, with a line of fancy goods, sta- 
tionery and books. 
smell field, by prudent management 
Mr. Hellman made this pay, and con- 
tinued in it until 1870. 
to gain a larger view of the world, he 
closed out this business and spent a 
whole year traveling in Europe. Upon 
his return home he formed a partner- 
ship with Jacob Maas in the wholesale 
After the death of 
acob Haas, the firm. was composed of 
Mr. Hellman, Abram Haas and Jacob 
Baruch, as Hellman, Haas & Co., This 


Francisco called 


Isaias W. Hellman, the president 6 
the Farmers’ and Merchants’ 
of this city, to go to San Francisco 
and reorganize the Bank of Nevada, 
the directors of the great bank here 
Hellman to assume the 
direction of its great financial inter- 
I.. W. Hellman is regarded by 
the bankers of America as a financier 


broadest views in financial 
and of a judgment about large money 
transactions almost unerring in its 
To step into the place of such a 
man tries the ability of the suc. 
cessor through through. 
Hellman has no 


ngeles then was, 


for the greater por- 
tion of a decade firmly held the helm 
of that great, stout craft in the capi- 
talistic world, the Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Bank, and has never allowed 
it to swerve a hair’s breadth from its 


The recital of these facts are 
Hellman’s best 
words used in the recital, the more 
eloquently the story speaks. 


LINES OF TRAVEL. 
LOS ANGELES TE INAL KAILWAY= 
22, 1897, 


ocery business. 


owners of the townsite, has 
very important improvemenis to the 
streets and sidewalks, 
e were very measer im- 
here are now _cxcellent Leave Los Angelea—8;:20 

The business houses have during the 
past year almost all been moved to 
pew rooms, several large and beautiful 
brick blocks having been erected to af- 
ford better accommodations to the mer; 


onnections with Mt. 
pr change of cara. 


The Puente Oil Company’s refinery 
during the past year has turned out a 
large amount of refined kerosan®, gasc- 
line and other oil properties, 
have found a ready market over a large 
portion of the State. : 
about the only producer of refined oll 
independent of the Standard Oil Com- 


any. 
ay of the satisfactdéry features of 
s been the large 1u)n- 
ho have cleared their 


LENDALB: 
Las Angeles—7:00 a.m., 12:30 p.m., 
Arrive Los Angeles—8:12 4.m., 1:35 D. 
LONG BEAGH AND SAN PEDRO: 
Leave Los An 


**5:15 p.m., %6:30 p 
Arrive ine Angeles 


This company is 25 a.m., 1:45 p.m, 
m. 


— *°8:15 a.m., %: 
.m. 


Arrive—**1:25 p.m. 
the past year ha 
ber of farmers W 
land from indebtedness. 
tion of the Chino farmers bought their 
land on long time, having little means 
when they first came here. 
ing of beets has been 580 vatisfactorily 
condueted that a very large portion 
of the farmhers now have their land 
free of encumbrance and are now mak- 
ing extensive improvements upon it. 


By order of frank 
lic Administrator, to close estate of E. 
Norman, deceased, I will sell at auction to 
ighest bidder the¥entire stock of 
together with Store 
said Norman. deceased. on 
the premises, at store former! 
said deceased, in the city © 
Take 9a.m.train via 39.P.RR 
can be seen at office of 
Wilcox Building. 


Rhoades & Reed 


PACIFIC COAST 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


The Company's elegant steamers Santy 
leave Redondo at ll am 
and Port Los Angeles at 2:20 p.m. for San 
Francisco via Santa Barbara and Port Har 
ford, Jan. 3 7, 11, 18, 19, 28, 27, 31. 


dondo at for San Diego, Ja... 1, 5, 
12, 17, 21, 2%, 2. Feb. 2 6 10, 1 
Mar. 2“, 10, 14, 18, 22. 26, 30, Cars connect 
via Redondo leave Santa Fe depot at 9:454 
um. or from Redondo Ry. depot at 9:30am 
Cars connect via Port Los Angeles leave 
depot at 1:35 p.m for steamers 


> The steamers Homer and Coos Bay leave 
P East san Pedre for San 
Francisco via Ventura, Carpinteria, Santa 
Barbara, Gaviota, Port Hartord, Cayuc 
San Simeon. Monterey and Santa Crug, 
6:wem, Jan. 48 


Cars connect with steamers via San Pedro 
(Arcade Depot) at 5:03 p.m, 
and Terminal Ry. depot at 5:15 P.m . 
The Company reserves right to cnange, 
wrevious notice, steamers, 


n 
2 we Secon’ St, Los 
RKINS & CO., Gen. 


Frank M. Kelsey, 
BEN WARD 


LOS ANGELES AND REDONDO RAILWAY 
Los Angeles Depot, corner Grand avenue 


NUSDAY OCT. 27, 1891. 
o— 


and Je 
EFFECTIVE WED 
LEAVH REDO 


Furniture 


At residence, 318 W. Fifteenth St, 
Thursday, Juguary 6, 1898, 10 am 


One fine upright piano, oak case, with stool, 
piano lamp, elegant book case, 
tables, oak chiffoniers, with mirrors, French 
mirror on birdseye 
brac, hall rack and sideboard extension 
tables and dining chairs, other dining-room 
and kitchen furniture, oak and cherry bed- 


11:30 p.m, 
ag or Matin-streeg 
ERRY, Superintendent. 


Oceanics.s.Co, 


Toke 
and Agricultural Pa 
L. J.-P 


Singer sewing m.chine, point lace and silk 
curtains and portieres. 


BEN 0, RHOADES, - 


A N A 
Jan. 6 for 
Samoa, New 

Zealand, Australia, 


| HUGH B. 


Office 557 South Spring. 


AUCTION. 


Rhoades & Reed will sell at their sales | 
rooms, 557 and 559 South Spring St. 


Wednesday, Jan. 5, 


at 10 a.m., a complete line household 


FURNITURE, 


Comprising Bedroom Suits, Mattresses, « 
Bedding, Chairs, Rockers, Stands, Din- 
ing-room and Kitchen Furniture.several 
Cigar and Counter Show Oases, Carpets, 
Rugs, Curtains, 
BRNO, RHAADES, Auctioneer, 


and Repatrin,, 


423 South Spring Street. 


‘“‘Los Angeles”’ Souvenir 
THIMBLES—selid silver and heavy.-somes 


& Broa way 
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| of Mr. Hellman’s retirement, the 
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| Bavaria in 1843, and when only | 
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| 
— 
710 p.m. 
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| a.m., 3:25 
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chants. Lowe Railway 
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20, 24, 28) Mar. 8, 12 16, 20, 24, 
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Auctioneer. 
dates and hoursof s 
Angeles GOODAL 
| will sell the 8 a.m., ll a.m., 3:15 p.m. j 
Saturdays only, 6:30 p.m. 
LEAVE LOS ANGHLES— 
| §:30 a.m., 1:30 p.m., 4:30 p.m, 
| 
S. S AUSTRA 
| | room suits, mattresses and bedding, sails Dec. 28 for 
|... 
Auctioneer, | 
| 
: | | thing pract ca ome @ 
J. GETZ, Jeweler, 
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Angeles Daily Times. 


FEEZELL’S CONFESSION; 


WITNESSES SAY HE ADMITTED 
THEFT OF SPARKS’S MONEY. 


& 


Preliminary Examination in Santa 
Monica Yesterday © That Had 
Some Odd Featurcs—Testimony 
of What Was Told About “Fix- 
ing’? Webb. 


Asbery Feezell, charged with stealing 
$315 belonging to John Sparks of Ven- 
tura, was taken before Justice Guid- 
inger in Santa Monicw. yesterday for 
preliminary examination. He was held 
to answer before the Superior Court. 
This is the case in which ex-Policeman 
Willani LE. Webb of Santa Monica is 
accused of having received $100 from 
Feezell to get him clear of his trouble. 

At the hour for the hearing to begin, 
gome one in the District Attorney’s of- 
fica told Justice Guidinger by telephone 
that the letter giving notice of the time 
when the case had been set for hear- 
ing had been mislaid and that no dep- 
uty had been sent to conduct the pros- 
ecution. The magistrate insisted that 
the hearing must proceed, and it was 
announced that a deputy would come 
on the next car. , 

An hour later Asst. Dist.-Atty. Wil- 
liams arrived. When the case was 
called thé Justice reproved the public 
prosecutor ‘for delinquency. Mr. Wil- 
liams said that the District Attorney 
was not to blame, for the letter an- 
nouncing the time at which the case 
had been set for hearing had been 
handed either to hi Williams) or to 
Deputy Willis—he wag’ not sure which, 
but he thought it was to the latter— 
with what was virtually an instruction 
to attend to the matter. 

An odd feature of the hearing was the 
fact that the man whose money is al- 
leged to have been stolen by the de- 
fendant was not present to give his tes- 
timony. 

Louis Turner, a “trusty” who is 
serving a ninety-day term in_ the 
County Jail for assault, testified to 
having seen the notes .sent by the 
complaining witness, Emmett, when he 
was in the jail, to the defendant Fee- 
zell. Witness also told of the note 
which is reported to have come from 
Feezell in reply. This note was the 
one in which, according to Emmett’s 
statement, Feezell said that Officer 
Webb had received $100 and had prom, 
ised to try to clear him of the charge 
of stealing the money. Witness re- 
peated the contents of the note sub- 
stantially as they had been given by 
Emmett, and heretofore published. 
Witness also testified that, after the 
notes were passed to and from Emmett, 
Feezell told him that he had paid Webb 
$100 and that everything was fixed up so 
that both he and Emmett would get 
free. The cross-examination developed 
some points favorable to the prosecu- 
tion, but did not help the defense. | 

Willtam McFadden, a “trusty” who is 
serving a six-months’ sentence for bat- 
tery, also testified that Feezell had 
told him that he had paid Webb $100 to 
clear him of the charge. 

William Emmett, the prosecuting 
witness, said that on last week Thurs- 
day Feezell admitted to thim that he 
had taken Sparks’s money. Witness, 
however, did not see the money taken, 
and could not swear that it was actu- 
ally stolen. 

Ex-Policeman Webb’s testimony was 
in reference to his investigation of 
the case, and did not touch on the al- 
leged receipt by him of $100 from 
Feezell. ; 

Daniel W. Emmett, the father of 
the complaining witness, testified that 
Feezell confessede¢ to him that he 


had taken the money belonging to 


"Sparks, and had told witness to tell 


‘Sparks that if he would come and 


get the money he could have it. | 

The notes written by Emmett to 
Feezell while both were in jail were 
received in evidence. The contents 
consisted mostly of questions such as 
would naturally be answered by the 
note that Feezell is alleged to have 
written in reply. One of the notes 
written by Emmett also said: “Write 
to me. I waon’t give you away if you 
will clear me. If you don’t I will fix 
you plenty.” 

The evidence offered by the defense 
was seemingly unimportant. Ex-Jus- 
tice Morgan, who appeared ostensibly 
as the defendant’s attorney, contended 
that it had not been shown that the 
crime alleged had actually been com- 
mitted, and that therefore the defend- 
ant aught to be discharged. The 
court, supported by the prosecutor’s 
eontention, opined otherwise, and or- 
dered that the defendant be held for 
the superior court under $2000 bonds. 
* Webb was present during most of 
the hearing, and had _ several little 
conferénces with Mr. Morgan. 

On Thursday afternoon Emmett re- 


- ceived a telephone message from Sati- 


coy, which he says was from his 
mether. The message, he says, was 
to the effect that Sparks had said 
that he saw Webb last Sunday morn- 
ing, and that Webb paid him $215. 
Webb had told Sparks to write a let- 
ter to the Justice exonerating Emmett 


and Feezell and then get out of the 


country. 
It was reported to the officers in 


-Santa Monica yesterday that the Sher- 


iff of Ventura country had sent word 
that he could not find Sparks, so as 
to obtain service of a subpoena com- 
manding his appearance as a witness 
in yesterday’s examination. 

- While the witness McFadden was 
being brought back to the County Jail 
last evening he was taken -violently 
ill,.apparently from something he had 
eaten. He was furnished medical 


treatment upon his return to the jail. . 


AULD YEAR’S NICHT. 


Scottish Thistle Club’s Concert and 
Ball. 
The concert and ball given by the 


‘Scottish Thistle Club at Masonic Hall 


hast evening was a most enjoyable af- 
fair. After the rendering of a musical 
programme, every number of which 
brought forth hearty applause from 


the audience, the chairs were removed }- 


from the hall and the lads and lassies 
danced the old year out and the new 
one*in; Piper Gregor McDonald leading 
the. grand march with his Scottish bag- 
pipe. A banquet was another enjgy- 
able feature of the entertainment. 
Chief Frank G. Finlayson delivered 
an address of welcome and presided as 
master of ceremonies during the even- 


ng. 
The following ladies omen 
took part in the musical part of the 
progran-me: Mrs. Isabel. Wyatt, the 
Messrs. Graham of San Francisco, Miss 
Jermie Winston, Messrs. Donald Ross 
Clark, Harry Porter, P. C. Campbell, 
R. Calder and Piper Gregor MoDonald. 


TO HELP THE POOR. 


Capt. Frazier Asks Hotel Men to 
Sapply Food, 

Capt. J.-A. Frazier recently gave up 
the management of the Good Samari- 
tan Mission, where he lodged and fed 
thousands of homeless men last winter, 
ta.devote himself.to the work of re- 
lieving the distress of destitute fam- 
flies, women and children. Capt. Fra- 


~gier’s plan is to procure food and fuel 
‘and distribute the supplies’ among 


the 

poor of the city. 
He thought it would be practicable to 
eollect the broken food from hotels and 
restaurants, ‘and he made preposals to 
the. hotelkeepers, offering to pay for 
the work of segregating and putting 
aside the good food, but he could make 


- no arrangements with them. The hotel- 


keepers said they sold all the left-over 
food to the keepers of swine, and they 


Mid not want to be Pathered with the 


— 


‘Work “Of selecting fron” refuse, 


even though a man were paid to do the 
work. Some of them said they had 
contracts with the swillmen and could 
not make any new arrangement. 

Capt. Frazier helieves in giving to 
the bogs what belongs to the hogs, but 
he does not see why good food should 
be cast before swine when hundreds of 
women and children are in want and 
hunger. Therefore he has ~circulated 
an appeal to the proprietors of hotels, 
restaurants and boarding-houses, and 
obtained the signatures of a few prom- 
— citizens. The appeal is as fol- 
ows: 


“There are in this city about five 


hundred families who are entirely de- 


pendent on the charity of the public 

for food, clothing and fuel. We _ be- 

lieve that if the hotels and restaurants 
of this city would save the good food 
that is, thrown out and into the swill 

tubs to feed hogs, it would alleviate a 

great deal of suffering. Capt. J. A. 

Frazicr, 122 West Sixth street, will 

send teams to any part of the city for 

food, clothing or fuel, and deliver the 

Same to the needy. This work ought 

to commend itself to all charitable per- 

sons and lead them to set aside any- 
which could be of service in helping 
the deserving poor. 

“M. P. Snyder,.Mayor: H. Silver, pres- 
ident of Council; J. M. Glass, Chief of 
Police: John Burr, Sheriff; 8. 
Field, Supervisor Third District; H. 

. Frank, president Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association; J. A. 
Foshay, Superintendent City Schools; 
€ Daniel,\ president Board of 

Trade; W. C. Patterson.” 


THE POLICE COURT. 


Drunks and Disturbers of the Peace 
Fitly Punished. 


The drunk roll in the Police Court 
yesterday contained the following 
names: Jerry Collins, Dan McCue, Cat- 
arino Soto, Archie McCarty and A. 
Kirklin. Three dollars or three days 
was the sentence of each, except Kirk- 
lin, who was given a five-days’ floater. 
John Trairer, a left-over’ from Thurs- 
day, was fined $5 and his bail ordered 
applied. ; 

Deiunis Field, one of the men who did 
battle with Detective Hawley and 
Deputy Constable Quinn Thursday 
night, was found guilty of disturbing 
the peace and the court was abeut to 
set sentencé for next , Monday, but 
Field wanted tc know his fate at once, 
and the court made it $20 or twenty 
days. 

Officers Lennon and Romans had 
their usual batch of box-car lodgers for 
arraignment on the charge of va- 
grancy. There were seven of them— 
William Downey, J.. B. Owens, Henry 
Bradley, James Gordon, James Ander- 
son, Harry Hastings and T. Wright. 
They all pleaded guilty and were given 
floaters ranging from ten to twenty 


ays. 

H. W. Swearington and Billy Per- 
kins were fined $10 and $5, respectively, 
for disturbing the peace while tattend- 
ing performance at the Orpheum sey- 
eral nights ago. 


MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS. 


Fish Commission is Propagating 
Them Through the State. 

The State Board of Fish Commis- 
sioners is engaged in propagating 
Mongolian pheasants throughout the 
State, in the expectation that they 
will fh time become a valuable addi- 
tion to the game birds of California. 


The birds are brought from Oregon, 


where they are very numerous. 

Two large coops of pheasants re- 
ceived in Los Angeles from the north 
by W. R. Stearns, the local repre- 
sentative of the Fish Comm/ssion, 


were forwarded to their destinations | 


yesterday. The birds were in fine 
condition. One coop was sent to Santa 
Monica, and the pheasants will be re- 
leased in the foothills to the north of 
tre town. The other was sent down 
San. Diego county. 

A large number of these birds have 
been placed in Santa Clara county. 
where they are multiplying rapid'y. 

The State law protects the birds, 
imposing severe penalties upon any 
person who, prior to March 1, 1899. 
shall “hunt, pursue, take, kill, destroy 
or have in his possession” a Mongo- 
lian pheasant. 


Accident to W. G. Nevin. 


William G. Nevin, general manager 
of the Southern Caljfornia Railway, is 
still confined to his*apartments at the 
Van Nuys as the result of an accident 
the first of the week. In alighting 
from a car at La Grande Depot, he 
caught his toe on the railing of the car 
and slipping with the other foot on the 
muddy street, was thrown to the 
groun¢, dislocating his shoulder. 


Fire at Petaluma. 
PETALUMA, Dec. 3f.—An 
diary fire this morning destroyed J. 
Weeks’s tannery and its contents. 
The loss was $6000. 


PURE 
HISKEY 


FOR MEDICINAL USE 
NO FUSEL OIL 


It gives new life 


whe 
are run down in h t 


makes” women cheerful and 
happy. It makes weak, wor- 
ried men strong and ambitious, 

. Serd for Pamphlet to. | 


Duffy Malt Whiskey Co.., 
| ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| Established 1383 


Real Estate ana 
Money Broker 
VALUABLE GOLD MINES 


_ For Sale and Exchange. 


-— 


If you desire a2 Home, Orange or | 
Walnut Grove, Alfalfa or Grain 
Farms, in large or small tracts, 
choice City Lots, improved orother- | 
wise, don't fail to se¢ meto securea |! 
bargain 


Information given on value of Reat 


| 
Estate, Titles. and Loan Securities, 
Houses rented and rents collected. 
Office 226 S. Spring St., 
Rooms 466-467, Stowell Block. 
Los Angeles, Cal. | 


money. 


Cycle Lunch Boxes, Leather 


452 S. Spring. 


insist 


Upon having just what you call for when 
you go to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla. There 
is no substitute for Hood’s. It is an in- 
suit to your intelligence to try to sell you 
something eclse. Remember that 
efforts to induce you to buy an article 
you do not want, are based simply 


Upon 


the desire to secure more profit. The 
dealer or clerk who does this cares noth- 
ing for your welfare. He simply wants 
Do not permit yourself to 
be deceived. Insist upon having 


ricods 
Sarsaparilla 


And only Mood’s. It is the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


easy to buy, easy to take, 
easy to operate. 25c. 


— 


DON’T STOP TOBACCO Suddenly and rack th 
merves Take BACO-CURO, the only cure while 
using tobacco. Write for proofs of cures. 50c. or 
ggist f E REKA CHEM? ai 
Druggists, or of us. ICAL AND 
MNFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


SAMUEL MEYER 
REMOVED 


347 S. Broadway 


CROCKERY and 
GLASSWARE. 


Decorated China Lamps. 
= > 
Store is full of ( 
HOLIDAY BARGAINS. 
¢ 


| 
ry See Our Display in Windows | ) 


Our New 


is thelittleword that meaus 

VIM much Vimis what you gei 

when you use Cupitene 

@. This certain cure. revital- 

izes. ‘Iryitand praise. The 

drains of the tissme ure stopped and big 
strength returns. Cupidene ts for sale at 


OFF & VAUGHN’S, 


Fourth and SprinzSts. “| 1 


Haberdashers, 
120 S. SERING STREET. 


Haviland China | 


10 decorations, strictly tirst grade. 


ZL PARMELEE CO. 


232.234 South Spring Street. 


Drs. Smith & Tracy, 


iali RECTAL and 
Specialists 


DISEASES. 
Brinkerhoof System of Treatment. 
OMice, 213 and 214 Lankershim suilding 
Vel Green 494 Spring and Third Sts, 


'98 Christy Siddles, first to 
Nickel Plated Lanterns ............ 


Above yery useful Christmas Presents 


Only a few '97 “Envoy” Bicycles’ left—#7i.00 
—reduced to 8:7.50. You miss an oppor- 
tunity if you do not secure one: 


AVERY CYCLERY, 
410 South Broadway. 
Best 


Shoes in: $3 


the World. 


-WATERMAN’S SHOE STORE, 


122 South Spring St 


REMOVAL SALE 


Southern Colifornia 
Furniture Company. 


326-330 S. M St. 
Asthmatics 


| The evidence becomes cumulative thata 
perfect cure is possible. Il 


undertake to 
prevent a second paroxysm after my treat- 
ment is commenced. 


.»-Examination Free.... 
DR. PILKINGTON, 530 S. Hill St. 


Floral Funeral Designs... 


REASONABLE PRICES 
Ko. 455 bouth Spring st. opposite 
Stimson Bleck. 
MORKIS GULDERSON, Manager 
Telephone 1215. 


DR. GOMEZ, 


Specialist of Diseases of 
Women removed to 


Tel. 1156 


| 232 S. Spring St. Establishea 187, 


Bartlett’s Music House, | 


Everything in Music. 


| Steinway Pianos. 


~ 


‘Known as the 


For the... 


oe 


© 


KOCH 
Medical 
Institute 


Los Angeles Life-Saving Station 


..Cure Consumpt 


CONSULTATION 


029 
South 
Broadway 


ASES) 
LUNGS! 


DICAL 
INSTITUTE 


Send for 

Testimonials 2) 


ion 


wo 
ot 


' Oo 


7 
| 


CALE 


NY 


MEYERS CO. 


Men, Young, Middle-Aged, Youths. 


If you have an ailment recently contra-ted do not deia7v in seeking the skilled 
aid of dociors whe can make you sound and well inasorttime. Dr Mevers & Co, 
can dothis foryou. Has your trouble been treated by incompetent doctors until it 
bas be.ome chronic ani dangerous’ If such is the case, do not despair, but consult 
Dr. Meyers & Co It nas been by the curing of justsuch dificuit troubles that they 
bave built upa great business and become famous all over California, 


Lost Vitality and Wasting Weakness. 


If rou have a weakness that is robbirg you of health, strength, happiness, 
pleasure, manhood, consu t the | hysicians of Dr, Mevers & Co's Institute. They can 
restore your lost streneth and vitality, and stop tho-etearfui drains. wiil 
make aper‘ectman of you. Tue restoration will be not only perfect and speedy, 
but , ermanent as well. om 


No Money Required Till You are Cured. 


Dr. Meyers & Co. have such faith in their methods an@ remedies that they do 
not ask for a dollar until the patient is cured ur restored, as the case may ve. ° 


Consultation attd Advice Free. 


_It is well worth your time to see or writs the doctors whether you want to 
take the treatment or not. A friendly talk ora confidential letter will result in 
great guod in any eyeut. Private book for men sent sealed to any address free 


DR. MBYBRS & GO., 


218 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES. 
OFFICE HOURS—$% to 12, 1 to 4; Daily; Evenings, 7 to 8; Sundays, @ to 11. 


TOBACCO 


\ 


the market. 


piece 


And You Will Stick to It. 


with its rich Champagne Flavor is far 
—angl away the best chewing tobacco.on ‘i DISE ASES OF MEN ONLY , 

Five cents buys one of: th new big | | 
pieces—qo per cent. larger than the old 


It Once 


> 


a 
| 


NY 
ie” 


= 


The Only Specialists in Southera California Treating 


EVERY FORM OF. WEAKNESS and. 


We guarantee to cure enlarged, swollen and twisted veins, found usuall7 on the left 
side, fistula and diseases of the rectum, and stricture, in one week Any formof weak - 
ness cured in six weeks. Discharges, bldod taints and resuits of badly treated Aiseases % 


a specialty. To Show Our Good Faith, 


Cure is Effected. 


We muan.this empbatically and it is for everyboly. All correspondeace 


cheerfully answered. 


Imported Wellington | 


Delivered to any part of the city. Be certain of getting the genuine articls 
unmixed with inferior products. It lasts longer and saves money. 


BANNING ‘COMPA 


Tetephone, Main Ja, 


NY, 222 


$10.50 Per Ton, DUNLAP HATS Holiday Goods. 


Cor. Ihiri and Main Sts, Over Wells- Fargo. Private Entranoe on ThirdStrest 


BROADWAY DEPARTMENT 
. STORE, AND 
BROADWAY 


S. Spring St. - || 
Yard Telephone, Shain 1047 | 


* 


141 SOUTH SPRING ST, | 


Dr. Talcott Co. 


| |We Never Ask for a Dollar Until . 


\ 
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‘portant induyiry in this section. 
‘works of the Puente ‘Oil Company are 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1898. 


SOMB NOTABLE PLACES THAT WERE 
NOT *LOST IN THE SHUFFLE.” 


towns named below 
‘jost’—they could not 
loét—but the sketches of them 
lied t® this office in: time fir 
Classification in their proper places; 
henpe they are wiven here im a separate 
group.) 


ORANGE COUNTY. 
ANAS. 


MONG the prosperous towns of 
Orange county worthy of special 


Mention are Anaheim, Fullerton 
aad Los Alamitos. Anahein: is the 
second largest piace in the county, 


having a population of about 2500, in- 
cluding the adjoininz school district, 
Which is practically a part of the city, 
Sithough not within the present cor- 
Morate limits. Anaicim is also the old- 
est town in the county; in fact, it is 
the oldest of the modern Americar 
owns of Southern California, its foun- 
@Gation dating back to 1857. In that 
year a number of people, mostly Ger- 
mans or of German parentage, came 
srom San Francisco and established a 
colony at Anaheim. These original) 
settlers all had some capital, and so 
Were enabled to buy and possess their 
Own properties before going upon them 
80 live, thus laying the foundations of 
@ community which has ever since 
steadily prospered. 

Anaheim is seven miles distant from 
Banta Ana, the county seat. It has the 
advantace of bcing on «the two main 
lines of railway—the Santa Fé and the 
Southern Pacitic, and is the center of 
Rrade for all the territory lying be- 
tween it and the ocean., and in which 
@re situated such prosperous towns as 
Westminster, Buena Park and others, 
@i] celebrated, among aher things, for 
the excellence of their dairy prcoducis. 
Oranges, lemons and walnuts are 
@mong its principal productions; hay, 
Grain and wool being also produced 
and exported in large quantities. Some 
of the walnut groves in the vicinity of 
Anaheim are the oldest in the State, 
having been planted «thirty-five years 
@go, and bearing ever since maturity. 
The growing of sugar beets is another 
of the prominent industries of Anaheim 
district, and the results obtained show 
that it is one of the very best sugar- 
beet districts in the State.- Last year 
the area planted to sugar beets for 
delivery to the new beet-sugar factory 
at Los Alamiios was 3500 acres, and for 
delivery to the Chino sugar factory 3000 
@cres, a total of 6500 acres. For the‘ 
coming season there have been planted 
7500 acres of sugar beets for delivery 
to Los Alamitos factory, and 3000 acres 
for delivery to the Chino factory—a 
total of 10,500 acres, or 4000 more than 

re planted last year. Large as the 
@creage is, it is still less than one-half 
What could be grown in this district if 
the sugar factories were in a position 
RO use all that could be planted. For 

Stance the applications made to Los 

lamitos factory for next season’s de- 
divery represented 15,000 acres, and for: 
delivery to the Chino factory, 6000 
acres, but in both cases the applica- 
fions were in excess of what the fac- 
tories can yet handle. As the latter 
increase their capacities, so will the 
Sugar-beet areage at Anaheim be pro- 
portionately increased. One great ad- 
Vantage claimed for the beets grown 
fin this district is that they ripen six 
Weeks earlier than those. grown in 
other districts, thereby permitting de- 
livery at the sugar factories just that 
much earlier in the season and lessen- 
ing the chances of injury from early 
fall rains. 

Anaheim has its local orange ex- 
change, working in conjunction with 
the Southern California Fruit Ex- 
¢hange. Among its principal public 
buildings is a fine City Hall, and it 
@iso rejoices in a well-appointed opera- 
house. There are seven churches in the 
city, representing all the prominent de- 
mominations. Its public school is one 
of the largest in the county, and West 
Anaheim has another public school, the 
capacity of which has lately been en- 
larged. Over $6000 was expénded last 
year on school improvements. The 
city has one bank, two newspapers rep- 
resenting the two leading political par- 
ties, while the more prominent of the 
fraternal societies are well represenied. 

The city has an excellent water sys- 
tem, the supply bing obtained from 
four deep artesian wells, the water be- 
ing piped to tanks, from which it is 
Gistributed throughout the city. The 
Supply is very ample, and the pressure 
is claimed to be equally.as great as the 
ere in the.mains of the Los Ange- 
es water system. But it is of its 
System that the residents 
f Anaheim are justly proud. The elec- 
€ric plant, as also the water system, is 
Owned by the city. Last year the city 
expended $18,000 in improving and en- 
forging its electric and water plants. 
That sum was in addition to $7500 ex- 
a two years ago on the electric- 
ight plant, and to the $15,000 originally 
expended on its water system. Their 
electric-light rates are said to be the 
Jowest in the State, and its water rates 
@mong the lowest. Altogether Anaheim 
fs a well-regulated city, and is pros- 
ge in due ratio with the enterprise 

d thrift of its people. ~ 
F largely sharing in the general pros- 

perity of Orange county. It was 
founded in 1888, so that it is only en- 
tering on its teens, but, although one 


FULLERTON. 
ULLERTON is another town 


. of the youngest towns in the county, it 


is wonderfully bright and vigorous for 
its years. Its present population is 
@bout 1000, and is rapidly growing, be- 
ing the business center of several large | 
and productive districts, among which 
@re La Habra, Orangethorpe and Pla- 
centia. Jt is on the line of the Santa 
@é Railway between Los Angeles and 
San Diego, and is on the Kite-shaped 
frack. It is eleven miles’ distant trom 
nta Ana, the county seat, and twen- 
fy-two miles from Los Angeles, with 
three trains to and from the latter city 
each day. 
~The principal products and trade of 
Pulierton are cranges, lemons, olives, 
ainuts, fresh vegetables (of which it 
ises an enermous quantity through- 
gut the entire year,) hay, grain and 
Wool. its shipments last year aggre- 
Gated about 3809 carloads; this year 
they will easily exceed. 1000 carloads. 
Of oranges they will ship about ‘270 car- 
foads. ut lemons about 20, wool 25, hay 
aud grain about 400, and of walnuts 70 
earivads, of which latter 62 have al- 


reucyegpne forward. Other products, 
including vegetables, will “represent 
mbout 200 carloads more. The rapid in- 


crease in shipments of products from 
Pullerten was lately recognized by the 
Santa I'é Railway Company, which of- 
fered ten prizes to be awarded to 
those shipping points on its entire sys- 

m which showed the largest percent 
@rze of increase in business for the first 


™6eix months of 1897, as compared with 


tho corresponding period of the previ- 
ous year. Two of thosc ten prizes fell 
° Southern California points, and one 
f the two war Fullerton. ° 

Crude petroleum is another im- 
The 


#ix miles north of Fullerton, and about 
seven miles from Anaheim. That com. 
pany has sixteen producing wells at 
the present time, and is boring three 
new ones. rom thirty to forty men 
@re kept constantly employed at the 
Welle, the ofl being stored jn three 
tanks. each with a capacity of 14,000 
Darrels. The company has a pipe line 
from the tanks to the Chino sugar fac- 
tory, and this last season supplied 
t establishment with 86,000 barrels. 


Para With the exééption of what 


piped to Chino, it is all shipped from 
Fullerton... Five miles northeast of Ful- 
lerton the Santa Fé Ratiway Company 
-has’ three preducing oil wells, and is 
now boring three ‘others. The oil is 
used.in thelr locomotives, and is said 
to be Of an exs@ptiorially high quality. 

Another industry that Fuilerton can 
boast of is the raising of ostriches for 
plumes. The Fullerton ostrich farm, 
abuvt one and a helf miles from town, 
iz one of the largest and most succéss- 
fully conducted of those in Southern 
California. There are at the present. 
time cighty mature birds on the farm, 
the plumes from which are plucked 
twice a year, sclling for $40 a pound, 
Young birds are also raised for sale by 
those who may wish to start an ostrich 
farm. 

The water supply of Fullerton is am- 
ply sufiicient for all present purposes, 
For domestic uses it is obtained from | 
ariesian wells, and that for irrigation 
is supplied by the Anaheim Union 
Water Company. 

The town is well laid out, streets 
broad and lined with handsome shadc 
trees. The Methodist, Paptist and 
Presbyterian religious bodics have each 
own chureh building, and the 
public school is a very handsome brick 
structure having cost $7600. At pres- 
ent it answers the double purpose of 
grammar school and high school, the 
upper story being devoted to the uses 
of the latter. There are only two high 
schools in the county, one of them at 
“Santa Ana, the county seat, and the 
other at Fullerton—a fact which that 
youthful city is justly proud of. It 
also has its own fruit exchange for . 
marketing its orange and lemon crops, 
and six cemmodious packing-houses, in 
which, during the shipping season, from 
100 to 150 men are employed. Most 
of the leading fraternal organi- 
zations are represented in Fullerton, 
and it also has a public library wel! 
stocked with all the best standard 
works. The “fourth estate’ is repre- 
sented by the Fullerton Tribune, a 
well-printed and  well-edited eight- 
page weekly newspaper. There is one 
bank in the city, and the progress of 
the place is further shown in the fact 
that it has a Chamber of Commerce 
of its own, which keeps a perma- 
nent exhibit of Fullerton products in 
the Chamber of Commerce in: Los An- 
geles. As a busy, prosperous place, 
Fullerton has achieved an excellent 
reputation of which, in all respects, it 
is thoroughly deserving. 


their 


ORANGE. 
RANGE, the third city of Orange 
county, from all appearances has 
but little fault to find» with its ex- 

periences of 1897. About, twenty new 

residenees hiave been erected in this lit- 
tle tity during the past twelve months, 
ranging in cost from $500 to $2000. Be- 
sides these, many other homes have 
been enlarged and a commodious music 
hall, seating 300 people, has been added 

‘to the accommodations of the town. 

The waterworks, now owned by 

George P. Love, have also been greatly 

enlarged, the supply now being ample 

for fire protection in cases of ordinary 
character. The large packing-house of 

E. T. Parker has been doubled in size 

and capacity. Business generally has 

been“much better than in 1896, the de- 
posits in the Bank of Orange being one- 
third larger than at this time last year. 

Fruit acreage has largely increased, es- 

pecially in walnuts, apricots and 

oranges. The local fruit exchange al- 
ready has 175 cars of oranges assigned 
to it this year from the Orange district, 
and the total product in that fruit will 
probably add 50 per cent. to that figure. 

Crops have been better in all lines than 

for many years past, and.the markefs 

have, ‘as a rule, been ready and satis- 

factory. Raisins are again becoming a 

leading product through this section, 

and the output this year was much 
larger than in recent ones. The gen- 
eral appearance of Orange denotes ang 
improved gondition, and the outlook for 

1898 is encouraging. The Santa Ana 

Valley Irrigation Company, whose 

headquarters are at this place, has 

added largely to its lateral systems the 
past year, and cemented several miles 
of principal ditches. New concrete 

‘gates have been put in, and the system 

‘as a whole is in much better shape 

than ever before. The value of such 

improvements will readily be realized 
by those who appreciate the splendid 
advantages of a bountiful and reliable 
irrigation supply. The new motor line 
operating between Orange ‘and Santa 
Ana has been appreciated as much in 
the former place as in the county seat, 
and adds largely to the conveniences 
of its people. 
TUSTIN, 
USTIN, which has_so long and hon- 
estly been known as the ‘“‘gem”’ of 
the Santa Ana Valley, has enjoyed 

a prosperous year. While no improve- 

ments of magnitude have marked its. 

progress, yet there has been a steady, 
substantial and appreciable. advance- 
ment in all parts of this fertile section. 

The productive area has been largely 

augmented by new orchards coming 

into bearing, particularly in young 
roves of olives, walnuts, oranges, lem- 
ns and apricots. The little town has 
been largely benefited, too, by the un- 
usually profitable crops on the great 


the east. On this ranch the largest 
acreage in wheat in its history was 
sown this year. —_ 

The greatest local improvement has 
been with the system of waterworks, 
now owned by. Ed Utt, who has greatly 
enlarged the capacity of the plant by 
sinking a ten-inch well 400 feet deep, 
erecting tanks and laying new mains. 
Owing to this increased water supply, 
Supervisor A. Guy Smith has been en- 
abled to have the principal streets 
sprinkied, and this factor, together with 
effective work in grading and covering 
the roads with the now locally-famous 
“Tustin cement” (a-mixture of adobe 
and gravel found in large area north- 
east of the town) has given the place- 
by far the best highways it has ever 
enjoyed. Not only has the water sup- 
ply been largely increased, but the 
product of the new well is softer and 
of far better quelity than the previous 
supply. 

The orange product of the Tustin dis- 
trict this year will reach 350 carloads. 
The walnut crop was increased to 
twenty-five carloads, and there will be 
twenty carloads of lemons for export. 
The peanut crop is also quite an» im- 
portant item this year, and the crop of 
deciduous fruits was exceptionally 
govod, although selling at a low figure. 
The statement that Tustin has enjoyéd 
& prosperous year is well substantiated 
by the fact that the deposits in the 
Bank of Tustin are larger by far at the 
present time than ever before. While 
there have been no large buildings 
erected, many homes have been-- en- 
larged and beautified, and the whole 
appearance of the town suggests thrift, 
comfort and plenty. 


LOS ALAMITOS. 


T IS an established fact that the 

section of country lying within the 

boundaries of Los Alamitos ' and 
CerritoS ranchos cannot be surpassed 
in the production / of sugar beets. a 
year ago this country was a wild, un- 
broken pasture, trodden for a century 
by hundreds of horses, cattle and 
sheep; yet when the plow, was put in 
the ground the rich soil turned up as 
mellow and firm as though cultivated 
for years. 

With the building of the sugar fac- 
tory at this place commenced an era 
that is not to be surpassed for m 
a long year to come. In the first year 
of the operation of the new concern 
3000 acres of land were broken up and 
planted to sugar beets.. From the 15th 
of June, 1897, to the 25th of October, the 
length of the campaign in this séc- 
tion, 30,025 tons of sugar beets were 
harvested from 2887 acres of land, and 
delivered at the factory. | 
‘As an illustration of the enormous 
amount of labor and money required 
Lin harvesting @ crop.of beets. The 


San Joaquin Ranch, which joins it on |, 


Times gives the following figures, 
which were furnished by the Land 
Company’s agent: 

The 30,025 tons of beets were deliv- 
ered in 1000*° wagonloads, at an aver- 
age of three tons to the load. The 
teams used being nearly all four-horse 
teams, let us allow thirty-six feet to 
each team, and it is found that to haul 
this immense crop of beets would re- 
cuire a wagon train of 1000 wagons, 
4000 head of horses, 1000 drivers and 
eovering many miles of road if 
stretched out jin.one long train. Tak- 
ing $3.65 as the price per ton, the value 
of this impromptu caravan would be 
$109,591.25. 

The 2887 acres Sf land from which 
this valuable freight was taken would, 
if placed in one field, make a body of 
land one mile wide and four miles 
long, or half @ mile wide and eight 
miles long. 

From the 30,025 tons of beets the fol- 
lowing epproximate amount of sugar 
was made: 8,740,000 pounds, or, if placed 
in freight cars, we have a train of cars 
292 in number, covering a line of track 
two miles in length. The¥Los Ala- 
mitos factory has the distinction of 
being the only sugar factory that made 
oe gs the first month it was oper- 
ated. 

The factory will double its capacity 
next season and will then be able to 
grind and convert into refined sugar 
over seven hundred tons of beets every 
twenty-four hours. Over ten thousand 
acres have been contracted for, all of 
which will be planted to sugar beets. 
It is also stated that* several thousand 
acres on the Los Cerritos Rancho, re- 
cently purchased by the Clark Bros., 
a be ptt in beets for the season of 

Old best-raisers from all parts of the 
world have visited this locality, and one 
and all express the,greatest surprise 
ot the high-grade product raised on 
los Alamitos. The average purity of 
the sugar extracted from the beets was 
90 per vent., while the average test of 
soccharine matter was 17.6 per cent. 

At the present time there are over 
twelve hundred head of cattle being 
fattened in the corrals at the factory. 
Divided into bands of fifty, each band 
is .given a yard to themselves. 
Straight through the center of the big 
inclosure runs a line of narrow-gauge 
railroad leading into the immense silos 
where the pulp from the beets used 
last campaign is stored. Along each 
side of the alleyway through which the 
railroad runs are lines of troughs. A 
small car with a wide flaring top is 
run back into the silo and filled with 
pulp; the car is then drawn by a horse 
along the alleyway, stopping at each 
yard, while the contents of the car are 
shoveled into the troughs, where the 
bellowing, stamping, rushing mass of 
bovines fight for the best place, like a 
lot of vultures over the carcass of a 
dead mule... Any one who has never 
seen a beet-sugar factory, and the ac- 
companying feed-yards, should take 
the train for Los Alamitos and spend 
the day in “doing’’ the best factory 
constructed in the United States. 

LOS ANGELES COUNT Y, 
GLENDALE. 

LENDALE is the leading suburb 

of Los Angeles, north of the city. 

Its picturesque location, in the foot- 
hills of the Verdugo range, has made 
it a favorite resi ce spot for many 
Los Angeles citize During the past 
year steps have been teken to convert 
the Terminal railroad into an electric 
line, which would greatly increase the 
transportation facilities of Glendale. 
The high road to Los Angeles has been 
much improved during the past year. 
Bordered with beautiful trees and 
gardens for much of the distance, it igs 
one of the prettiest drives of Los An- 
geles coumty. The streets of Glendale 
have been regularly sprinkled during 
the past summer. 

Glendale claims a population of 1700. 
The residents are cultured and enter- 
prising people. During the past few 
yars many astern health seekers have 
come to Glendale to spend the winter 
months. There is an excellent hotel, 
with large, grounds, planted with orna- 
mental trees. 

One of the features of Glendale is. 
the large orchard of old orange trees, 
belonging to Judge Erskine M. Ross, 
who has just finished planting more 
trees, the orchard now covering more 
than’ two hundred acres. Capt. Thom 
has an orchard of over one hundred 
acres, and Mr. Goddell one nearly as 
large. The crop this season is im- 
mense and of fine quality. 

Glendale has an abundant water sup- 
ply, the water for domestic purposes 
costing only $1 per month. There are 
five churehes. and three schools at 
Glandale, and the Good Templars have 
built a commodious hall. Glendale has 
an athletic club and a literary society. 
There are no saloons. Several new 
buildings are now in course of con- 
struction and more are being planned. 


NEWHALL. 

EWHALL is thirty miles north of 

Los Angeles, on the line of the 

Southern Pacific Railway. The 
surrounding district has a pulation 
of about twelve hundred, dn increase 
of 300 since 1890. The town has @ popu- 
lation of 200, with good _ schools, 
churches and the largest general sup- 
ply store in the county ouiside of Los 
Angeles. 

Agriculture is a minor interest, rather 
for a lack of water tham on account 
of poor soil. During the present year 
considerable shipments of stock have 
been made, about 2000 sacks of wheat, 
6000 sacks of barley, 13 carloads of 
honey and large quantities of wood 
and charcoal. In favorable years the 
homey output has reached 7000 cases. 
Gold mining is carried on the year 
round, except when suspended by ex- 
cessive rains. The metal is found in 
the gravel washes of the Rio Santa 
Clara, amd along the slopes, and is 
taken exclusively by dry washing. In 
‘1896 $7000 was mined, and during the 
present year $15,000, with a probability. 
that the amount will reach $25,000 dur- 
ing 1898. 

Newhall was founded in 1878, on the 
San Francisco grant. Formerly it en- 


joyed the advantage of being the sup- } 


ply point for a_ territory extending 
thirty miles to the north and nearly 
as far in all other directions. Of late 
this field has been somewhat restricted, 
though the rich San  Francisquito, 
Castaic and Pico cafions, together with 
a dozen small settlemnts, still draw 
supplies from this place. With the in- 
crease of population in the outlying 
districts a marked improvement in the 
condition of the territory is certai 

from year to year. \ 

A large amount of oi] is taken from 
the hills and -cafions near the town, 
all of which was formerly shipped from 
this point by rail. Frequently as many 
as 105 cars per month were thus dis- 
posed of. At the presemt time this 
product reaches tide water at Ventura 
by pipeline, and, though the quantity 
preduced is greater than formerly, the 
railway gets anly about four carloads 
per month. The Towsley district is 
just being developed in this line. 

The region is abundantly supplied 
with excellent water, which is found 
in springs and rivulets along the moun- 
tains. At shallow depths artesian water 
is found at the base of the foothills. 
The towm derives its supply from this 
source, as does also the railway. 


B 


EAGLE ROCK VALLEY. 
ACK of Glendale, completely en- 
closed by a wall of low mountains, 


is the picturesque --valley of 
Eagle Rock, which takes its 
name .‘from~ @ prominent. rocky 
formation somewhat ‘resembling an 


eagle. This was formerly a mart of 
the San Rafael ranch. While appar- 
ently shut off from the outside world, 


Eagle Rock is only about six miles 
from the plaza in Los Angeles. There 


fos Cngeles Daily Times. 


are in the valley about thirteen hun- 
dred acres of land, two-thirds of which 
is tillable, the rest being hill land. The 
foothill slopes of Eagle Rock are prac- 
tically frostless, and the culture of 
winter . strawberries end tomatoes is 
an important industry. The plants are 


raised on the rolling slopes of the hills,- 


and in some cases quite high up on the 
mountain sides. In addition to these 
crops, fine apricots and peaches are 
— as well as corn, melons and bar- 
ey. 


church facilities. There fs not much 
land for sale in the vaWey, residents 
being woll satisfied»with their condition 
and prospects’ Water is obtainable in 
abundance, either by sinking wells or 
by tunneling into the hills. The past 
year has been a prosperous one to the 
residents of Eagle Rock, Before long 
a railroad will doubtiess be run into the 
valley, whem it is certain to come into 
favor for suburban residences, where 
the pleasures of country life may he 
a within a few miles’ drive of the 
city. 


POULTRY. 


Ef THE question were put to a thou- 

sand successful settlers in Southern 

California, who commenced with a 
little money, as to how they succeeded 
in getting their first start, the answer 
would undoubtedly, in many cases, be 
to the effect that their expenses had 
been largely paid in the start by the 
humble hen. Hen fruit has helped 
many a farmer in Southern California 
to pay his grocery bills, and to tide 
over the period of waiting until his or- 
chard came into bearing. 

There is an impression in some quar- 
ters that poultry raising in Southern 
California is attended with more than 
average difficulty, and that sickness 
among poultry is more prevalent here 
than in the Bast. This is not true, 
where the poultry raiser makes allow- 
ance for the different climatic condi- 
tions which prevail here. For instance, 
the mild climate of this section is fa- 
vorable to the growth of insect pests, 
as well as to animals and vegetation. 
Consequently, it is necessary to keep 
constant watch over the fowls, to see 
that they are not overrun with lice and 
other pests. While it is true that the 
climate during the day is mild in this 
section, the nights are often quite cold 
and bitter and more protection is de- 
manded in chicken houses than we gen- 
erally see. Another important point 
to be remembered is that, during the 
summer, there is little or no natural 
green feed available fer the chickens, 
so that in order to keep them in health 
some green vegetables, or a patch of 
alfalfa should be provided. 

A few years ago three-fourths of the 
eggs consumed in Los Angeles were 
imported from the East. Now, how- 
ever, most of the eggs are produced at 
home, and it is only late in the fall 
that eastern eggs can occasionally 
compete with the Hame article. During 
the past two years poultry raising in 
Southern California has increased 
about 50 per cent., 3 cents per pound. 
Prices have ‘in the mean’ time fallen 
somewhat, but there is still a good: 
margin for profit. For a few weeks 
during the summer eggs retailed in 
Los Angeles at 10 cents per dozen, 
which is the lowest price ever touched 
here. Until within the past couple of 
years, the price seldom fell below, 26 
cents per dozen. At this writing (De- 
cember 20) the retail price for fresh 
ranch eggs is 30 cents per dozen, while 
poultry is about 20 cents per pound, 
dressed. 

It is estimated that at least four 
carloads of eggs are required every 
month to supply the Los Angeles mar- 
ket. This represents about 860,000 eggs, 
and the demand is constantly increas- 
ing. It has been claimed that San 
Francisco, as a city, is in proportion 
ta.population the greatest consumer of 
eggs in the world. Los Angeles is cer- 
tainly not far behind. . 

Until recenty there has been no mar-: 
ket in California for capons, but there 
is now a good opportunity to work up 
this branch of the business. 

It shbuld be remembered that in this 


State the great majority of chicks are| 


hatched in incubators, and reared in 
brooders or artificial mothers. The 
mild winter climate favors economical 
artificial incubation, for the reason 
that morecheaply constructed machines 
may be safely used, and the amount of 
kerosene consumed during the hatching 


‘and brooding of the chicks is much 


less than in the Eastern States. For 
the same reason, it is needless to state 
that expensive frost-proof buildings are 
unnecessary. It is well, however, for 
those uninitiated not to conceive the 
idea that shelter, care and protection 
are not just as necessary in California 
as in any other part of the world, but 
the expense of buildings is compara- 
tively small. 

One other item not to be lost sight 
of is the price of feed. With the ex- 
ception of one or two States bordering 
on the Missouri River, feed, for say a 
period of five years, will average 
cheaper in California than almost any- 
where in the United States. 

Alfalfa, which grows so abundant in 
every portion of the State the whole 
season through, can scarcely be excelled 
as a poultry food; In a great measure, 
it takes the place of meat and grain, 
tends to preserve the health of the 
fowls, and furnishes material for egg 
production. Sunflowers grow rapidly, 
and in the fall and winter the seed, 
mixed with other feed, and given in 
moderate quantities, greatly assists the 
fowls through the moulting season, 
and puts them in condition for fall 
and winter laying. 

Wherever poultry raising and fruit- 
growing are combined, there is a double 
profit, provided: an interest is taken 
in both, and the fowls are given proper 
care. The fowls are of great benefit to 
the trees by fertilizing the ground, 
keeping the surface finely pulverized, 
which is considered of great importance 
in California, and destroying many 
worms. The trees render shade and 
protection, and some varieties furnish 
green food for the fowls. 

At Orange there is a ranch with 700 
laying hens, of half a dozen prize-win- 
ning varieties, which is a geod ex- 
ample of a combination poultry and 
fruit farm, the movable poultry houses 
being among the trees, both tree and 
fowls showing the benefit of this sys- 


tem. 

Of varieties, the Plymouth Rock, 
White and Brown Leghorn and Buff 
Cochin are the favorites in Southern 
California. In one yard, not far from 


Angeles, are a thousand White 


Leghorns. There are many yards where ' 


hundreds of prize-winning fowls may 
be seen. Fancy stock, and settings of 
thoroughbred eggs are frequently 
shipped from Southern €alifornia to 
distant points in the United States, 
and even to Mexico. 


Safer in Jail. 


In the United States District Court 
yesterday, a motion was made to re- 
duce bail in the case of G. Tanaka and 
K. Kanda, Japanese, under indictment 
for forging a money order. It was 
claimed they could furnish bail if it 
were slightly reduced; that they. could 
secure situations as cooks here in Los 
Angeles, and their presence when 


a 


| wanted would be guaranteed by “their 
-attorney. The motion was denied, and 


they wgre sent back to jail. 


TOURNAMENT OF THE ROSES 


At Pasadena, Saturday, January 1. Proces- 
sion begins at 10:30 a.m. Avoid the rush. 


Take Santa F6 trains at 7:35 a.m., 9 a.m, 9:50. 
a.m., 10 a.m. Returning, leave Pasadena at 


2 p.m., 5:50 p.m. Round trip, 25 cents. | 
BROWN’S NEW LAMP HEATER 


Warms up quick; odorless and cheap, Head- 
quarters 123 B. Fourth, 


- 


SAN FERNANDO OLIVES. 


LITTLE north of San Fernando 
A station on the Southern Pacific 
Railway, 1700 acres of land, adja- 
cent to the foothills, have been planted 
to olive orchards since 1894. The work 


| has been done by the Los Angeles 
Eegle Rock hes good school and. 


Olive-Growers’ Association, under the 
direction of D. O. Miltimore, president 
of the company. The orchard is one 
of the largest in the world, if not, in- 
deed, the very largest. The planted 
area is part of a tract of 2000 acres 
purchased by the gssociation in 1893, 
at which time it “was in its native 
state. 

The present aspect of the tract is 
that of a thoroughly-tilled and intelll- 
gently-directed enterprise. With these 
it is apparent that such natural condi- 
tions obtain as are requisite to sup- 
plement the efforts of the orchardist 
to a remarkable degree. Though the 
oldest trees of this area are only three 
years of age, many of them contained 
$1 worth of olives this year, and all of 
them are in a vigorous and healthy 
state of.growth. Trees five inches in 
diameter are numerous among those 
first. planted. 

The plat occupied by this orchard is 
hemmed in by the foothiils of the 
Sierra Madre range, and lies at an ele- 
vation of between twelve and thirteen 
hundred feet above sea level. -It is 
completely: sheltered from the winds 
of the northwest, and is within the 
frostless belt. The sale of lots began 
upon this tract soon after planting, 
in 1894, and up to the present time 
more than 1000 acres have been dis- 
posed of. Of the purchasers several 
have already built upon their pur- 
chases, and surrounded themselves 
with the means of comfortable living. 
Many of the homes thus far estab- 
lished present the evidences of a con- 
siderable expenditure of money. The 
entire tract is divided into five-acre 
lots, each one of which is surrounded 
by streets. Main thoroughfares trav- 
erse the area from one boundary to 
another. These are broad, some of 
them improved, and all of them bor- 
dered with olive trees, placed outside 
of the sidewalk line. 

- One significant fact in connection 
with tht growth of this orchard 
the absence of any need of irrigation: 
These lands are all within that area 
which is watered from below and near 
the surface. The drainage from the 
watershed adjacent to this tract sinks 
into the porous soil at the base of the 
mountains and lies near the surface. 
One well sunk to a shallow depth 
upon the tract has ylelded 100 gallons 
per minute for continuous draught 
during a period of several months, 
without apparent diminution. 

That the olive is perfectly adapted 
to this locality seems to be proven be- 
yond doubt by the fact that trees 
more than one hundred years of age 
are still flourishing at the old mission, 
only three miles distant, and one 
among them yielded, the present year, 
olives to the value of $160. Another 
significant fact regarding trees grown 
here is the entire absence of scale, 
either black or red. The trees are ab- 
solutely clean, of a luxuriant growth, 
and, as has been said, have yielded 
at the age of three years considerable 
quantities of fruit. e 

Within the near future the manage- 
mént proposes erecting a pickling and 
olive oil plant upon the railway within 
the border of the tract. An effort will 
be made, and its success is assured, 
to locate a passenger station and 
warehouses adjacent to the works. 

The plan thus far adopted has been 
to dispose of planted lands at the 
price of $350 per acre, the company to 
retain management of them until trees 
reach maturity, no matter whether 
fully paid for or not. Five-acre tracts 
are sold for‘a cash payment of $350, 
and the balance e payable in equal 
annual installments, without interest. 
This method has allowed a continuous 
control of the premises by expert man- 
agers, and is a positive guarantee of a 
profitable investment to the ‘buyer. 
He pays no taxes until he assumes 
control of his orchard, and when that 
time comes he enters upon an estab- 
lished business which affords a prom- 
ise of profit that amounts to a@ prac- 
tical certainty. 

No agreement need be made as to 
the probable continuous market for 


This is the only State in the Union in 
which the fruit can certainly be grown, 


and the area here is limited. This 
State, at the present time, doés 
not produce a_ sufficient supply to 


meet the home demiand, or that of the 
city of Chicago alone. With 72,000,000 
of our citizens to furnish, and with 
the certainty that the demand will in- 


mately supplanting pork fats for cul- 
linary purposes, it would seem tno 
reasonable doubt could be -raised as 
to the olive market. 

The management has pursued the 
policy of securing as settlers upon its 
property men and women of intelli- 
gence and moral worth. When it is 
remembered that every five acres will 
easily support a family of five, and 
that fully 2000 people can find homes 
there, the character of the pepulation 
becomes a matter of supreme impor- 
tance. Schools and churches and all 
atcessories of modern life will be de- 
manded, and the settlers themselves 
can determine the character of their 
neighbors. 


Look for the Revolving Light. 


600 beautiful Australian Opal Rings, 3 and 
5 stones oak; only $4; cheap at $8. Be sure 
and see them, 400 steriin silver Book Marks, 
35c; worth 60c; 100 sterling silver assorted 
Glove Hooks, 50c each, worth, 75c to $1.50; 
1000 sterling silver Thimbles, lic each; regu- 
lar price, $5c; 100 ladies’ silver-trimmed 
purses, §2 to $3 each, worth $4 to $6; 100 sets 
sterling silver Comb and Brush, in fine 
leather boxes, $4; worth $7.50; 60 sterling 
silver Manicure Sets, $10 to $12, worth to 
$20; 1000 assorted Hat Pins, your choice, 20c, 
worth 26c to $1 each; 100 sterling siivar Match. 
Boxes, $1.50, worth $2.50 each; Ladies and 
Misses Watches, $5 to $15, make elegant pres- 
ents. Solid gold Eye Glasses and Spectacle 
Frames, $1.50 up, and eyés examined free by 
graduate scientic opt clan. 

THE RIVAL JEWELRY STORER, 
Broadway, near Third. 


Lankershim Building, 


Southeast Corner Spring and Third Sts. 

A Few Desirable Offices Left, 
Suites—2 Rooms, Spring St. 

Rooms, Third St. 

ron ee eee $25.00 
ron ew « 22.50 
Suites—2 Rooms, Third St. 

Single Rooms......$10.00 to $20.00 
Water 
‘Apply at Room 517 in Building. 

J. B, LANKERSHIM, 


Notice to: Creditors. 


Estate of E. Norman, Deceased. 
No. 2812. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN BY THE 
administrator of the estate 
of E. Norman, deceased, to the credit- 
of,, and all persons saving claims 
against said deceased, to exhibit the 
same with the necessary vouchers with- 
in four months after the first publication 
of this notice, to the said administrator, at 
his place of business, rooms No. 220 and 222, 
Wilcox building, corner Second and Spring 
streets, in the city of Angeles, county 
Los Angeles, state of California, being re 
place her designated for the transaction 
of the business pertaining to said estate. 

Date of this notice, De- 


r 
Cc 8 
d estate. 


Administrator of 


4 


olive products for California growers... 


increase, even to the extent of ulti- } 


\ Flint & Barker, ye fof | 


2 fixtures for sale. 


Grand Wind-up | 
of Our Great 
Retiring from 
Business Sale. 
By Order of the 
Trustees, 
Everything. 
Must Be Closed | 
Out Immediately, 
Either in Bulk - 
or at Retail. 
Sale Begins 
Jan. 


Store closed in the meantime, while overhauling our 
entire stock and marking down prices to figures that 


will represent the most gigantic reductions ever 
known anywhere. ; 

Those of our patrons having book accounts are 
urgently requested to call at once and ‘settle their 
No samples given during this sale and no goods 
exchanged. 


Store to let and 


203-207 N. SPRING STREET, 
NEAR TEMPLE. 


( 
q 


...Compliments... 


To our friends and patrons we extend the 
compliments of the season, 7 

May the year just dawning be a happy 
and prosperous one toall, We take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to express our 
thanks for the liberal patronage we have 
eenjoyed during 97, 

For the coming year we shall en 
deavor to merit a continuance of your pa- 
tronage by keeping our store in the front 
rank: of mercantile establishments, and 
always giving "thé best made for the price 
paid,” 


North Spring Street, S. W. Corner Franklin, 
. HARRIS & 


PRANK, Proprietors, 


tiv 


“WIGWAM LOST.” | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 4 
| 
| 
| 
5 
| 
| 
| [ 
— | 
| | 
in said, renewed their contract with : 
he Puente Oll Company for next year’s 
uppiy. The oll is one of-the best in i ¢ 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 


1898. 


fos Angeles Daily 
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CROOKED WORK HERE 


—- 


JUSTICE JUGGLED WITH ‘IN A 


MURDER CASE. 


na 


Charge Against Phillips Dismissed 
Upon False Repr tations to 
the Court: 


LEWIS WAS IN COURT. 


DEPUTY WILLIS SAID SHE WAS IN 
ARIZONA AT THAT MOMENT. 


Woman Was a Witness in the Santa 
Monica Murder Case and Was 
Ready to Testify—Court Will 
Investigate. 


On Monday next Superior Judge B. 
N. Smith will call before him Dist.- 
Atty. Donnell and Assist. Dist.-Atty. 
Willis, and ask why the case against 
Frank Phillips for the murder of 
Joseph Duplain at Santa Monica was 
dismissed. 

The inquiry is a pertinent one, and 
the result will probably be that the 
case against Phillips will be re- 
opened, and that action of the court 
may start an investigation into some 
of the processes which have issued from 
the District Attorney’s office recently 
and have puzzled alike attorneys and 
laymen. 

The dismissal of the charge against 
Phillips certainly calls for the fullest 
investigation. Some months ago an 
old soldier named Joseph Duplain, an 
inmate of the Soldiers’ Home _ near 
Santa Monica, drew his pension and 
went into the town of Santa Monica 
to spend his money. He‘ got drunk 
and went to a house of ill-repute kept 
by a woman who went by the name 
of Kitty Calvert, and an alias of 
Kitty Lewis. Frank Phillips was in 
the house at the time with another 
man whose identity, apparently from 
want of investigation, -is unknown. 
The old soldier was last seen alive 
when entering the house of the Calvert 
woman. Next morning his dead body 
was found in the street in front of the 
house with his head crushed in. 

Kitty Calvert had the reputation of 
being a ‘‘head smasher.”’ Not long be- 
fore the murder she, in a drunken 
‘brawl, attacked her lover with a half- 
filled bottle, which she broke over his 
head, laying him up in bed for sev- 
eral weeks, and marking him for life 
with scar. er companion 
Phillips, was a remittance man, the 
black sheep of a wealthy family back 
East, who sent him money to. keep 
away from “home. He also had the 
reputation of being quarrelsome when 
drunk, and in view of these facts, both 
he and the Calvert -woman were ar- 
rested and charged with the murder 
of the veteran who, it was supposed, 
had some money on his person when 
he went to the house. 

From the outset a strong “pull” was 
exercised in behalf of both suspected 
parties, that for the woman coming 

om a class of “tin horn’ gamblers, 
bunco-steerers and men who live off 
the earnings of shame, but who have 
a vote just the same. Phillips’s “pull” 
was of a more substantial kind, d 
was apparently backed by a “ ee 
eupnepediy sent by his wealthy rela- 

At the preliminary examination of 


~ the two, and they evidently were help- 


ing one another, the evidence against 
them was meager, but it was stated 
by the counsel from the District At- 
torney’s office at the time that “‘there 
were other witnesses whose testimony 
would be important who were known, 
and would be produced if the parties 
‘were held to answer.” 

The parties were held for trial, but 
the witnesses were not forthcoming, 
mor was there any apparent effort 
made to bring the case to a speedy 
trial. On July 2 last Kitty Calvert 
was released from jail, and later the 
case against: her was dismissed. But 
Phillips was held without bonds. 


Now come the proceedings which- 


Judge Smith will inquire into on Mon- 


ay. 

On December 7 last Phillips was 
brought inte Judge Smith’s court for 
trial. Deputy District Attorney Wil- 
lis got up and moved that the case 
against him, the charge of murder— 
and a cowardly, cold-blooded murder 
of an old man at that—be dismissed. 
His reasons were that witnesses 
against Phillips. could not “be found, 
and especially was the Calvert wom- 
an’s testimony desired, but she had dis- 
appeared—gone to Arizona and coul 
not be found. ‘ 

At the time Deputy District Attor- 
mey Willis made that statement in 
open court, Kitty Calvert was in the 
courtrom, sitting in a.chair not twenty 


_ feet from him, ready and willing to tes- 


tify 

More than that, from thé date of her 
release from jail up to the time of the 
dismissal of the Phillips case, Kitty 
Calvert had:never been put of this city 
for longer than two or three days at 
a time, when she visited Santa Monica. 
She lived continuously and openly 
at No. 144 South Main street, and 
when she went away to Santa Monica 
always left word where she could be 
found. She was seen and recognized 
the day of the trial, both in the court- 
room and later at a restaurant where 
she éxpressed her satisfaction over 
Phillips’s escape. 

At no time did she seek to hide her- 
self or conceal her identity, and, in 
fact, took extra precautions to be in 
court on the morning of December 7 
on time, expecting to be called as a 
witness. 

When she sat there and heard 
Deputy District Attorney Willis state 
that she was lost somewhere in Ari- 
zona, she held her tongue, as Phillips 
was her friend and she wanted to see 
him freed. 

“Kitty Calvert was in court on the 
morning Phillips was released,” said 
Mrs. Kramer, who runs the lodging- 
house where she lived, “and Kitty 


Howard, who was with her in th® 


courtroom that morning, now rooms 
with me. The night of. December 6 
Kitty Calvert left special word to be 
sure and call her early so she might 
, be in court in time. She _ said she 
dreaded to testify, but mustio it, and 
she wanted to be on time, as she did 
not desire to get into any more trouble. 
The girls went to coyrt and when they 
éame home came in and told me about 
the attorney saying she was some- 
where in Arizona when she was within 
a dozen yards of him, and the next 
morning we all laughed over the ac- 
count of the trial in the papers. Kitty 
Calvert is now in Arizona. She went 
with several companions ten days or 
two weeks ago—maybe nodt so long 
ago as that. She went to, Williams’ 
Ariz. She did not make any attempt 
to conceal her departure. She never 
talked about the Phillips case to me, 
except to deny that she knew any- 
thing about the death of the man.” 
Kitty Howard told the same story 
as the landlady. She and Kitty Cal- 
vert were in court and had the baiiff 
called her name she would have re- 
sponded, as she expected to testif 
and was prepared to do so. ) 
Should the Phillips case be reopened 
now, it may be difficult to find the man 
as he is reported to have gone to Ari- 


| gona also and lost himself. The fact 


that the charge against Phillips wags 
without trial renders null end 


this time was 


void the prohibition of law preventing 
the placing of a. man twice in Jeopardy 
of his life or Hberty for the same of- 
fense. Not having been tried, Phillips 
nas-never been in jeopardy. 

It is understood that Con Mallory, a 
Deputy Sheriff detailed for duty in the 
District Attorney’s office, had charge 
of the outside work on the case. If 60 
he must have known Kitty Calvert, and 
it is to be supposed that Deputy Dis- 
trict Attorney. Willis should have 
known her after her own appearance 
several times in court in her own be- 
half. How both these officers failed ‘to 
see the waitress, as she sat in plain 
view -in4the courtroom, will probably 
be one of the things Judge Smith will 
want explained. At Santa Monica, and 
especially at the Soldiers’ Home, there 
is great indignation over ‘the manner 
in which the District Attorney’s office 
handled the cases of both Kitty Cal- 
vert and Phillips, and if the case is 
reopened the old soldiers will probably 
make up a purse to retain a lawyer to 
see that Phillips is prosecuted. 

An unsuccessful effort was made to 
find Deputy District Attorney Willis 
last night. A visit to his house elicited 
the fact that he had told his wife he 
would sleep at the Armory last night 
in order to start out with Troop D, Na- 
tional Guard, of which he is a mem- 
ber, early this morning, but several 
calls at -the Armory failed to locate 
anyone about the building. 

Judge Smith was astounded last 
night when the facts of the case were 
related to. him. He said he remem- 
bered the statements made by Willis 
that diligent efforts to find the missing 
witness had failed; that she had fled 
to Arizona, and that in her absence 
there would be no evidence to justify 
going to trial with the case. “I won- 
der if Willis knew she was in the 
courtroom?” said Judge Smith. “Surely 
somebody must have known. I shall 
call Mr. Willis up Monday morning 
and inquire into this matter, and I will 
have that case reopened. The District 
Attorney shall reopen the case and as- 
og pe why the witness was not 
called.” 


AN ADOPTED ROOSTER. 


MADE A LOT OF TROUBLE IN THE 
EASTMAN FAMILY. 


- 


Complaint Against Frank Eastman 
for Making Threats to Kill His 
Wife Dismissed—Hearing in One 
of the Battery Cases. 


The domestic difficulties of the East- 
man family were aired in court yes- 
terday when Frank Eastman appeared 
before Justice Morrison for trial on two 
charges of battery and for preliminary 
examination on the charge of making 
threats ¢o kill. 

The defendant was first tried for 
having committed battery on the per- 
son of his wife. Mrs. Eastman testified 
that she had been married to her pres- 
ent husband about five years They did 
not get along harmoniously, so she de- 
cided to leave him and return to her 
mother, Mrs. Mary Carroll. Accord- 
ingly, during her husband’s absence 
last Tuesday, she had her household 
belongings removed to her mother’s 
house on South Los Angeles street. She 
remained at home, however, till Mr. 
Bastman returned from his work in 
the evening, when she told him of her 
intentions and bade him  good-by. 
They parted amicably and she went to 
her mother’s house. 

Later in the evening she and her 
mother returned to Eastman’s house to 
get her chickens. Eastman was not at 
home, but as the chickens belonged to 
her, they took two hens and a rooster, 
and were returning to Mrs. Carroll's 
home, when’ they met Hastman, who 
asked what they were carrying. When 
informed what they had, he became 
very abusive, called them chicken- 
thieves, and threatened to have them 
arrested for petty larceny. He said 
the rooster was his, and ordered Mrs. 
Eastman to carry the cock back to his 
roost. This she declined to do. Then 
he caught her by the throat, choked 
her and threatened to take her life. 

rs. Carroll interfered, and he struck 

er in the face. rs 

On cross-examination by Attorney 
Adams, Mrs. Eastman admitted that 
she had been married three times, but 
the court refused to allow a line of 
questioning intended to show that she 
made life miserable for her two de- 
ceased husbands. She also admitted 
that she left her present husband’s bed 
and board on a former occasion, and 
that she once drenched him with hot 
coffee. She denied that she ever threat- 
ened to poison him and his mother. 

The court ruled out all evidence in 
regard to the discord existing between 
the parties prior to the commission of 
the alleged battery. 

Mrs. Carroll corroborrated her 
daughter’s testimony in regard to the 
chicken-lifting episode, and the _ al- 
leged threats and battery. 

The prosecution then rested and the 
defendant testified in his own be- 
half. His statement coincided with 
his wife’s testimony in all essentials, 
except in regard to the alleged battery 
and threats to kill. He denied that 
he choked his wife, or struck her 
mother. He did not lay hands on either 
except to take hold of his wife’s cape 
to pull her aside so he could speak 
to 5 He admitted that he made 
threats to have them _ arrested for 
stealing chickens, and that he called 
his motherin-law a —— liar, but not 
until she had first given him the lie. 
The rooster, he said, was not his 
wife’s separate property; the fowl 
had come to their house of its .own 
accord, and he claimed equal owner- 
ship with his wife. Mrs. Fastman ad- 
mitted that she merely owned the 
rooster by adoption. 

The case was submitted with argu- 
ment,.and was taken under advise- 
ment till January 5, at which time 
hearing is to be had on the ofher bat- 
tery complaint sworn to by Mrs. 


Carroll. The testimony will be the 
same as in the case already sub- 
mitted. 


The complaint against Eastman for 
making threats to kill was dismissed 
without examination, with the consent 
of Deputy District Attorney Cham- 
bers, "who said the evidence would not 
differ materially from that in the bat- 
tery cases, which the court did not 
— strong enough for considera- 

Eastman was released on $50 bond in 
the one case still pending against 
him, and on his own recognizance in 
the other. 

Since Eastman’s arrest his mother 
has been caring for his five-year-old 
son. The old lady was in court yes- 
terday with the little boy, who was 
overjoyed to see his father. All 
through the trial the little fellow kept 
on prattling .in a way that highly 
amused the spectators, notwithstand- 
ing that the affection shown by the 
child for his parent was almost 
pathetic. 

“Say, Pa, you won't stay in jail any 
more, will you? You'll go home with 
us, won’t you, Pa? Mamma won't let 
thew put you in that place again, will 
s 

Thus the child prattled on through- 
out the proceedings. Onee Mrs. Bast~- 
man reached out and tried to take 
her little son by the hand, but the 
paternal grandmother intercepted the 
act and drew the child away. The lit- 
tle boy had a bunch of paper flowers 
which he Wanted to give to his mother, 
but the elder Mrs. Eastman held him 
fast, and would not allow him to”ap- 
proach her daughter-in-law. At the 
close. of the trial, Eastman tried to 
rush the little boy out of the court- 
room without giving the mother a 
chance to say goaodby to her ° off- 
spring. The child made on more 
frantic effort to however, 


_ A STITCH IN TIME SAVES 


Heat, sense of tenderness and swelling of a part, 
are all indications that there is need of instant repair 
—the stitch in time. Where these symptoms exist on 
the left or the right side of the womb, disease of the 
ovary is setting in,'and soon there will be, if there 
is. not already established, a discharge, trifling at 
first, but later copious and irritating. Soon, also, 
there will be felt dull, dragging pains radiating from 


the ovary. 


Do not, my sister, let your malady go so far, but 
those of you who are already suffering in this 
way should begin at once a course of treatment 
with Lydia E, Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
It will restore the organs to their normal con- 


dition. 


_ In this connection Mrs. E. L. Myers, Quak- 
ake, Pa., says: ‘*My ovaries were badly dis- 
eased, and for almost a year I suffered with se- 
vere burning pains which were almost unendur able, and a dull, heavy pain in 
the lower portion of my back. If standing I was most relieved with my foot 
The doctor told me I would have to take my 
bed and keep quiet. I had not used half a bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound before it worked wonders with me. I now owe my health 
to. the Compound. To those who are suffering from diseases peculiar to wo- 
men, I would say that Lydia E. Pinkham’s 


resting on a stool or chair. 


they need.” 


Mrs. Pinkham wishes to befriend you, andif you will write her at Lynn, 
Mass., telling her just how you feel, she will give you the very best advice 
free of charge. Think what a privilege it is to be able to write to a woman 
who is learned in all these matters, and willing to advise you without charge. 


> « 


Vegetable Compound is just what 


t 
In all 


DR. LIEBIG & CO. 


“Ny, The old reliable, never-failing Specialists, estab 

dished 16 years. Dispensaries in Chicago, Kansas 
< Butte, Mont. ,San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
private diseases of men, 


Not a doliar need be paid until cured. 


CATARKH a Speciality. Wecure the worst cases 
in two or three months 

Discharges of years’ standing cured promptly 
Wasting 
speedily stopped 


Examination, Including Analysis, Free. 

No matter what your trouble is, nor who has 
failed, come and see us. 
In Nature's laboratory there is a remedy for every 
Gisease. We have the remedy for yours. Come 
and get it. 

Persons at a distance may be CURED AT HOM«. 
All communications contidential. Call ur 
I write. r 
Address 


123 SOUTH MAIN STREET, Los Angeles, Cal. 


rains of all kinds in manh or woman 


You wiil not regret it 


The poor treated free on Fridays, from 


Your Eyes Are 
Cared For When 
Fitted Here. 


Delany’s Best Crystal Lenses 


91.00 
$1.50 


Solid Gold 
I guarantee my Lenses 3 years, 


Nickel 


Frames 
from, ee 
ani give your eyes a thorough 
scientific examination free. 


J.P. DELANY, 


Expert Optician—Graduate New 
York Ophthalmic College, 


213 S. Spring Street, 


> 


ACavalryman’s Experience. 


Chris. Jensen, of Troop D, 6th Caval- 
ry, U. S. A., Easily Vanquishes a Foe. 


Fort Robinson, October 13, 1897. 
Bureka Chemical and Mnfg. Co., La Crosse. 
Gentlemen: Baco-Curo hascertainly done 
all you claim for itifimycase. I have ab- 
solutely no desire for the narcotic, in fact 
when anyone is smoking where I am, the 
odor is unbearable to me. Your remedy is 
wonderful, and I have recommended its use 
to several other soldiers and they are going 
to giveitatrial. I think that if I ever get 
to ae tobacco again it will be learnin 
the habit over again. I have not the leas 
desire for tobacco and I regard myself as en- 
tirely cured. ° Yours truly. 
CHRIS. JENSEN, 
6th Cavalry, Troop D, Fort Robinson, Neb, 
The wonderful part of a cure from BACO. 
CURO is that it removes every trace of nico- 
tine from the system, leaving it as free from 
the narcotic as it was before the first smoke 
orchew. Write for proofs of cures. We givea 
written guarantee to cure permanently any 
case with three boxes, or refund the money. 
50c. or $1 a box, three boxes (guarantecd 
cure) $2.50. Druggists everywhere, or 
EURRKA CHEMICAL AND MNFG. CO 
LA CROSSE, WIS. _ 


C. F. Heinzeman, resis: 


222 North Main St., Los Angeles. 
Prescriptions carefully compounde* day or 
night 
at once (or information 


KLONDIKE 


where to go, what to tate, to SMT; CAS? 
STORE, Market Street Ferry, San Francisco, Cai, 
& 


Tf interested in it send 


her the flowers, and was kissed _ re- 
peatedly in return. Mrs. Carroll also 
kissed her grandson, then the lad went 
contentedly away with his father. 


That Abdsed Landlord. 

Dr. W. C. Harrison, who says he is 
the hero, hitherto unnamed, of the 
“Abused-landlord” incident related in 
yesterday's Times, declares that Dep- 
uty Willis’s little story is not in accord- 
ance with the facts, but was changed 
for the sake of a poor joke. Dr. Har- 
rison writes: 

“The abused landlord is a poor 
widow, Mrs. Shelton, who owns a small 
house which she rented to one Samuel 
Brown for the sum of $12 per month. 
Brown to pay the water bill ($1.55,) and 
pay Mrs. Shelton the balance of the $12. 
On November 1 Brown moved out, 
without paying the rent for October. 

en the water bill.was presented for 
November Mrs. Shelton learned that 
the water rate was reduced to $1.30 
from the ist of July, and she has been 
charged $1.55 by Brown for July, 
August and September, and he had 
taken from her the whole of the $12 
for October. My only interest in the 
matter was to see if Mrs. Shelton had 
to put up with such treatment from 
Brown, and if the law covereg such 
petty actions.” 

The doctor also denies that ‘Willis 
left him abruptly without asking his 
hame, and asserts that he and Willis 


‘are old acquaintances. 


A Youthful Beggar. 


Walter Tilden, a youth of about 15. 


years, who has served sentences of 
thirty days for drunkenness and ninety 
days for petty larceny at different times 
in the City Prison here, was arrested 
last night by Officer Stuart for begging. 
Tilden, although young, seems fairly 
advanced in the art of gaining a livell- 
hood without working, and will prob- 
ably be given a severe sentence Mon- 
day. 


Hughs of Arizona En Route. 
Sheriff R. N. Leatherwood of Pima 


eounty, Ariz., arrived in. the city yes-° 


terday morning with Fred Hughes, the 
abseonding treasurer of the Pioneer 
Society of Arizona, who is alleged to 
have’ embezzled the funds of that or- 
ganization. Hughes was arrested at 
Randsburg several weeks ago and has 
been held for extradition, we 


| DIARIES... 


4 


| STRICTLY RELIABLE, 


| and 


Is Nature’s most precious gift 


Its loss means a 


living death. 
Great care should 


be taken to 
GHT. 


ses. 
ICAL CO., 
228 W. Second St. 
Kyte & Granicher 


For correct FITTING and GRINDING of 
Glasses consult us. Fit. and comfort as- 
sured, Eyes tested free. ee 


245 Ss 
g. 
SOPTICIA NR 


OVER 2500 PIECES 


i SARAFIAN & CO., Fourth and Broadway 


Polaski Suits are 
good sutts,; that’s 
‘ 224 W. THIRD ST. 


DR. WONG, 


Physician and 
Surgeon, 
Locates ALL Dis. 
eases by the pulse. 
Nature has provid- 
ed in Chinese herbs 
a remedy for every 
disease, if the dis- 
| be properly 
the 
erbs properly a 
plied. can ait 
be found at Dr. Wong’s Sanitarium, 713 S. 
MAIN STREET. Consultation free 


Wolfskill Tract. 


Store building with 4 living rooms 
in rear on E. Fifth St., lot 27%x 
100 to alley—$2250. For sale by 


RICHARD ALTSCHUL, 
Rooms 204 and 205 Lankershim Building, 
Cor. Third and Sprinog Sts. 


CALENDARS and 


Pauly’s Book Store, 
117 South Spring Street. 


manufacturers of 
Stuart's Dyspepsia 
Tablets. Every form 
of Stomach weakness 


cured by this wonder- 
ful new discevery. 


‘ 


tie 
4 
HR 


on stomach troubles 
sent free to any per- 
son addressing the 


STUART CO., 
Marshall, Mich,, 


FREE 


Better use too 
much than too 
little Pearline 


Beware of imitations 


One Bottle Cures pains in the 
back, stone in the bladder, Brights 
disease, ‘emale troubles, inconti- 
nence of urine, brick dust deposit, 
bed-wetting of children, gravel, 
gall stones, thick, turbid, frothy 
urine, dropsy, diabetes, rheuma- 
tism. Send esc in stamps to W. 
F, McBurney, 418 S. Spring st., 
Los Angeles, Cal., for sample of 

McBurney's any and Bladder Cure. 
' Express prepaid $1.25. Druggists 
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OU WILL FIND 


At our store a large stock of 
Vehicles to select from. 
Styles, ality end Prices 
are RIGHT. 


HAWLEY, KING & CO., 


The 
Department Store| 


| 
Ath and Broadway 


Wishes you a Happy New Year and tenders its many thanks 
to the Host of Friends for their many kindnesses during the 


past year. 


CLOSED ALL DAY SATURDAY. 


Open Monday, 8:30 a.m. with a GREAT SALE 
where the cost of goods don’t count. 


WATCH THE PAPERS. 


THIS IS A POWERFUL MONEY-SAVING 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE, © 


Corner North Main and Commercial Streets, over Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, Los Angeles. 


|| 


A good story is told of Edwin Forrest who one 
time was drilling a New York company fora 
Shakesperian production. To ome of the 
supers jell a slight speaking part. At the re- 
hearsal when his turn came he tremblingly 
squealed out his lines ina thin piping voice 
It fairly made Forrest wild. Turning to the 
boy, he said: ‘‘Why don't you say it like this?” 
as he roared out the lines with his magnificent 
voice. “Mr Forrest, if I could say itas you do, 
I wouldn't be working for ten dollars a week.” 
Mr. Forrest faced the boy, brought up both 
hands and exclaimed: “Ten dollars a week! 
Ten dollars.a week! Great heavens, boy, you 
say it goodenough forthat price.” 


The cheap taiters make the clothes good 
enough for the prise: butif they KNEW HOW 
to make suits the, way we turn ‘em'‘out, they 
wouldn't work for the price they do now. 
There are ten dollars a week men and there 
are past grand masters of the art of tailorin 
as well as on the stage.’ Which will you have? 


Polaski Bros., 


TAILORING, 
224 W. Third St. Bradbury Bldg. 


<— 


|: 


sdway and Bifth St 


\ 


__ The Triumph Pump 


A NEW INVENTION, whereby a steady stream 


of water flows withdut the aid of cranks; 

two plungers working in onecvlinder with- 
out: foot valves; each plunger goes down faster 
than it raises, both travel together for a short 
distance atthe beginning of the stroke, and as 
there are no cranks the work is done without any 
jerking,:so common to all pumps that -work with 
cranks and wrist pins. The life of this pumpis 
much greater on this account. No jarring or 
pounding the cams in lifting; imparting a velocity 
to the water which continues after the cam has 
started to return, This is not accomplished by 
auy other pump. It has no equal. ™ 


« Foos Gas Engines,’ Pumps. ip Wh 
Studebaker Vehicles, Implements. 


S. W. LUITWIBLBR GO. 
202-200 North Los Angeles Street. — 


BICYCLES , 
wholesale prices for $2 Sand up 


a few days only.... 
Truss frame Fowlers and other high 
grade wheels. | 
BRADFORD CYCLE CO.,, 
538-540 South Spring Street. 


ibe <Qeapest place to trade In the 


epartment Store, cor, Main ani Secon 


£ BREITSTEIN’S 


High-class Tailoring a 
Moderate prices........... 


138 S&S B OADWAY, 
New Hellman Building. 


REMOVAL SALE. 


Everything at Reduced Prices. 


“The Haviland,” 325, 


We Have Moved 


Into Our New Building. 


NILES PEASE, 


| 439-441-443 S, Spring St, Los Angeles. 


| 


(Consumption 
By the use of 

(CURED 

Koch Medical , 529 S. 


THB FAIR 


224-226 S,,Spring St. ? 
ODORLESS OIL HEATERS. 
MAEDER, PRIESTER &CO.. 


The Lion WoolenCo. 


Suits to order from $15.00 up. 

Pants from #00 up 

The largest line of fore 
an comestic sulitings 
city. 


n and 
n the. 


222 S. Broadway. 
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was the largest in its history. 


Angeles Daily Times. He 
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FINANCIAL AND COFPITERCIAL, 
OFFICE OF THE TIMES,” 
ios Angeles, Dec. 31, 1897. 
CHRISTMAS MONEY . ORDERS. 
According to a report made by the 
New York postoffice the Christmas 
money order business of that office 
Christ- 
mas ‘prevents’ to Europe as repre- 
sented by the money orders sent there 
during the first eighteen days of De- 
cember, amounted to £1,535,836 in 140,- 
963 orders. 
DIVIDENDS. Wells, Fargo & Co. 
have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of 3 per cent., payavie January 15. 


PRICES OF OLIVES AND OLL. 
The shortage in the Italian and French 
olive crops this year is having its @f- 
fect on prices. The Philadelphia Gro- 
cery World in a review of “the marke: 
@aye that practically no olives will be 
earried over this year, and if the for- 
eign advices prove correct, this coun- 
try will shortly enter upon a very un- 
usual olive scarcity, with accompany 
ing high prices. “The prices, it says, 
“of both olives and olive oil are at 
present much higher than théy have 
been for several years, part of this he- 
ing on account of the scarcity and 
part by reason of the increased. duty. 
It is the custom of foreign manu.ac- 
turers of olive oil to announce new 
prices about January 1. Several lists 
will be forthcoming about that time, 
and all of them are expected to show 
advances. The crop is being gathered 
now. and until the harvest is entirely 
over the manufacturers will not know 
where they stand.” 


FRUIT FOR GREAT BRITAIN. 
Speaking further in reference to the 
possibilities of a large trade with Great 
Britain in California fresh and dried 
“ruite. the California Fruit Grower, 
San Francisco, in its last issue, says: 
“The people there appreciate fruits as 
perhaps nowhere else in the wide world. 
This may be denied, but it remains a 
fact nevertheless. Where else do fresh 

pes sell at from 50 cents to $2.50 a 
pound? Where else does a single per- 
fect peach sell at from 8 cents to 25 
cents? Where else are nectarines used, 
on account of their high price, for dec- 


orative- purposes, And lastly, where 
else under the sun are fruit pies, 
whether in palace or cottage, made 


with say, half an inch of crust and 
from three to five inches of fruit be- 
neath it? The English people are un- 
deniably fruit lovers and logically so. 
They live in a so-called (but errone- 
ously) heavy atmosphere, which makes 
a hearty abundant living necessary. 
Fat meat is a large factor in their daily 
menu and nature craves for all _ this 
carbon a corrective in the form of fruit. 

“With California cured fruits, the 
most delicious, cleanly and carefully 
prepared in the world selling on this 
Coast at the figures now obtaining, 
there is no reason why every English 
and other European table also, should 
not be well and inexpensively supplied 
with this universally acceptable form 
of food. There is no reason why every 
English board should .not possess these 
delicious adjuncts from California or- 
chards. Cured fruits are destined to 
push their way into European con- 
sumptive channels. From very merit 
they will do this. European tables in 
the near future will find a place for 
them and the London fruiterers will be 
doing themselves and their customers a 
service by adding cured fruits to their 
stocks. An attractive display of such 
goods would call attention to their ex- 
istence, and people would soon become 
familiar with their virtues. Thus would 
a general demand be established.” 


SWEET WINES. In a report made 
by Revenue Agent Thomas, who has 
been visiting the sweet-wine factories 
of the San Joaquin Valley, he says that 
the productions of port, sherry, mus- 
catel and angelica will be much greater 
this year than last year. He estimates 
the total production of sweet wines in 
that valley for this season at 6,000,000 
gallons. 


FRUIT TRADE CHANGES. Messrs. 
Zucea & Co., fruit dealers and import- 
ers, New York, draw attention in a 
circular issued by them, to the changes 
which the fruit trade of the country 
has undergone. What they. say is 
worthy of attention: 

“The feature of the fruit trade has 
been greatly changed this year on ac- 
count of the abundance and excess of 
production of all sorts of California 
fruits.. The western markets are 
abundantly supplied and the produc- 
tion is greatly on the increase. The 
QOalifornia fruit-grower has also been 
perfecting his methods in the growth of 
bis products, and the climate and 
ground are so prolific in results as to 
make it necessary to find an outlet’in 
the export of California fruits. Eu- 
ropean markets are paying well for 
Californias, which are exported in re- 
frigerators expressly built-in ocean 
steamers. The dullness of business in 
our eastern markets is greatly due to 
this change of venue in export and im- 
port of fruits. A retrospective glance 
over the falling off of the importation 
of fruits from Italy and Spain is suffi- 
client to illustrate the war which Cali- 
fornia fruits are successfully waging 
against the foreign fruit trade. Under 
the circumstances we have to make the 
best of the situation. And this, it may 
be said, accounts for the large number 
of firms heretofore engaged in the fruit 
importing business who are turning 
their attention to California fruits.” 


REVIEW OF TRADE. In its article 
reviewing the present conditions of city 
trade the Commercial Bulletin, Los 
Angeles tomorrow will say: “The hol- 
iday trade is over and retail merchants 
are busy this week invoicing stocks and 
figuring out where they stand. This 
causes slack business for the moment. 
But what is not purchased this week 
must be made up for next. The weather 
continues to exercise a retarding in- 
fluence on ali markets. Farmers who 
have hay or grain will not sell. at any- 
thing like reasonable prices, hence 
nothing much is doing in theee lines. 
There are lots of buyers for such prod- 
ucts, but there is a limit to what can 
safely be paid.” 


LOCAL PRODUCE MARKET. 


EGGS, DUTTER AND CHEESE. 


Euges are weaker for the moment, but prices 
are about the same as for a few days past. 

Butter is weaker on more liberal supplies. 
I'resh receipts of eastern tub are cutting some 
figure in the market. 

BGGS—Per doz., fresh ranch, 20@22; east- 
ern, en cold-storage ranch, or “‘packed’’ 

s, 12 . 


Anchor, 13%: Young 
15%: domestic 


Swies, 26028; m, 
00@ 10.50. 
FRESH FRUITS AND DEURIES, 
Apples are a little stiffer. Sh pments are 


. being made by local jobbers as tar East as 
Kapeas. Raspberries are out. 


PLES—Per box, fancy bellfiower, 1.15@ 
1.985; Stone's Eureka, 1.25; white p armain, 
1.00@1.10: fancy red, 1.25G@1.35; common var.e- 
Lies, 

box, Winter Nellis, 1.50. 
STRAWBRERRIES—Per box, common, 


ener. 171¢@20, 
OCRANRERRICS—Per bbl., 9.50@10.00. 
GUAVAS8—Per 
YPERSIMMONS—Per box, 75@1,00. 
POTATOES, ONIONS, VEGE'TAULES. 
Market geverally firm. No change in qtota- 

ions. 
rUTATOES—Per cwt.. common. *5@7%; Ven- 

wre Burbaevks; Salinay Burbanks, 1.0 


BUSINESS. 


SWEET POTATOE 
‘eds, 1.0091.10; yellow, 


ONIONS—Per. ewt,, 2.7542.00.. 
VEGETABLES—Rects, per 100 Ibs,, 70; -eab- 
‘age. 75: carrots, 7h; parenipe, 1.90; turnips 
Wlubbard squash, $5; rhubarb, 85: toms- 
toes, 1.00; cauliflewer, per doz:, 50@75; cel- 
ry, 45@50; lettuce, spinach, 20: pars- 
lecks, 20; dry ehiles, % 
775 per string: evaporated peppers, 10@12 pew 
'b.; green peppers, per Ib.; garlic, 2%474:: 
green peas, 8; string beans, 19. 
CITRUS AND TROPICAL 
Oranges ere casier in the jocal market. 
Lemons quict. Bananas weak. Pineapples are 
scarce and high, 
ORANGES—Wer box, navels, 
b.; seedlings 1.25771.75. 


S—Per..cental, Jersey. 


2:25@2.75 f. o 
Jobbers avote: Fores 
navels, 2.00@/2.75; seedlings, 1.25@1.75; Tan- 
cerines, per 20-ib. box. 
PINEAPPLES=-Per doz., 56.50@6.00. 
LEMONS -~ Per box, cured, 1.60@1.85; un- 
cured, 1.00@1.25. 
GRAPE FRUIT—Per box. 3.50¢74.59. 
RANANAS—Per bunch, Pluefields, 1.50@2.235. 
DRIED FRUITS, NUTS. KAISINS. 


Demand quiet; quotations chiefly nominal. 

7@9; apricots, fancy, 778; choice, 5@6; 
peaches, fancy unpevied, pears, fancy, 
evaropated, 8@9; plums, pitied. choice, 9@10; 
prunes, choice, 4@6; fancy, 7@10; dates, 6@9; 
ics, Cabtotnia, waite. ver ib.. 5@6: Calif r- 
nia, black, per Ib., 545%; California, fancy 
layers, per 1b., 84:19; imported Smyrna, 13@15. 
RAISiNS -- Loudon iayers, pet vox, 
loose. 4@6 per Ib.; seedless Sultanas, 
. NUTS—Walnuts, paper-shel's, 7@8; fancy 
eoftshelle, 6@7; hardshells, 4@5; almonds, 
softshell, 8@19; paper-shell, ; hardshell. 
pecans, 9@11; filberts, 12; Brazils, 12@ 
12%; pinones, 19711; peanuts, .castern, raw. 
6@7; roasted, 8@3%; California, raw, 3@5; 
roasted, 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS., 


Steady at last quotations. 

boi., socai extra roller process, 
1.80: northern, 5.05; eastern, 6.75@6.50; graham 
Hour, 2.20 per cwt. 

FREDSTUFFS—Bran, per ton: 22.00; shorts 
24.00; rolled barley, 18.00; cracked corn, 1.00 
per cwt.; feed meal, 1.05. 

. GRAIN “ND HAY, 

Firm at last quotations. 

WHEAI1—Vler ceniai, i1.25@1.35 for shipping: 
millers’ quotations, 1.60 for icb lots, 

BARLEY—Per -cental, 75@80 for shipping; 
millers’ quotations, 85. 

CORN — Per cental, large yellow, 75@80; 
small yellow, 8001785; white, nominal; millers’ 
cuotations, small yellow, 1.00; large yellow, 


OATS—Per eental, 1.1971.2. 
HAY — Per ton, alfalfa, 9.00@10.00; barley, 
8.00@ 10.00; oat, 10.00411.00; wheat, 10.00@11.00. 
STRAW—Per ton, 3.60@4.00. 
MLANS. 


Demand for pinks active; others quiet. 
BEANS—Per 100 ibs., small white, 1.60@1.70; 
Lady Washington, 1.55@1.60; p nks, 2.00@2.25; 
Lima, 1.90@2.00. 
PROVISIONS, 


Orange brand of lard is quoted \c higher 
all around. 

HAsiso — Per Ib., Rex brand, 9%: seiuc: 
mild cure, 8%; picnic, 54%; 9. 

BACON—Per Ib., Rex breakfast, 104; fancy 
wrapped, 12; plain wWiapped, 
dium, 9%; medium, 8. 2 

DRY SALT PORK — Per 1b., clear bellies, 
7%: short clears, 7; clear backs, 6%, ° 

DRIED BEEF—Per Ib., insides, 14%; out- 
sides, 10. 
butts, 12.50. 
PICKLED PORK — Per DbLI., Sunderland 


14.00. 

LARD—Per Ib.. in tterces, Rox, pure leaf. 
613; Ivory compound, 5; Rexolene. 5%; spec al 
kettle-rendered ieaf lard. 6%: Orange brand 
50s, 6%; 10s, 74; 5s, 7%; 38, 7%. 

FRESH MEAS, 


Firm; quotations unchanged. 
BEEF—64@t%. 


VEAL—i:@>5. 
MUTTON 6G6%; lambs, 7%. 
PORK—+%@ 
SAUSAGE—Per 6; blood, 
liverwurst, 5; fresh pork sausage, 7; w 
7; frankfurter, 7. lener, 
LIVE STOCK. 
Firm at last quotations. 
HOGS—3% per ib. for prime porkers, - 
CA1 TLE—3'2@3% prime siecrs; 2%@3 
for prime cows and heifcrs. 

SHEEP— Vethers, 3.25@3.75 per head: ewes, 
CATTLE—3%G@3% for prime steers; 2%@3% 
for prime cows and heifers. 
SHEEP—Wethers. 3.25@3.75 per head; ewes 
2.50@3.00; lambs, 2.00@2.50. 
HIDES, WOOL AND TALLOW, 

Hides quiet; nothing doing in wool. 
HIVES—Dry, as they rub, 134% per Ib.: 
11: caif, 15%: bulls, 7. 
WOOL—Nominal. 
- TALLOW—Per Ib., 2@2%. 
HONEY AND DEESWAX. 
Demand quiet; prices steady. 
HON#Y—Per comb, io frames, 
strained, 4@5%2. 
BELSWAA-—Per Ib., 20@25. 
POULTRY ANw GAME, 


Poultry dull; game quiet. 

doz., uens, 4.004. 
roosters, 4.00@4.50; old roosters, 3.50¢4.w: 
broilers. 2.50@3.50; ducks. 4.°075.00; tu: keyr, 
live, 12@14 per Ib.; dressed, 16@17. 

GAME — Per dozen, quail, 85@1.10; ducks, 
widgeon, 1.25@1.50; teal, 1.25@1.50; sprig, 2.50 

3.40; mallard, 4.00@4.50; canvas bicks, 5.00 

6.00; snipe, 75@1.00; piover, 75@1.00; doves, 
50@75; cottontaiis, 1.00. 3 


50; young 


STATE OF TRADE, 


Dun’s Weekly Review. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 
NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—R. G. Dun & Co.'s 
weekly review of trade wili say that tajiures 


for the year which closed izest night 


been smalier than in any other year since 
1892; in number smaller than in ‘any year 
except 1:95, and in average liabilities per :u:'!- 
ure smaller than in any other year during 
the last twenty-three, except iour. The asgie- 
gate of all faiiures, commerCial and vanaiug, 
Wes $150,00u,000, of which $25,300,000 was in 
banking. in 13,360 commercial failures tke 
amount of liabilities was $154,500,0.0, of which 
,000,000 was in manufacturing and $73, 
000 in trading, with $12,100,000 in bro<crage 
and other commercial lines. The average ci 
per railure was only 311,58 aad 
is92 only $11,025, buf only three years .n the 
past twenty-three were rivals; 1888 wih 
$11,595; 1886, wiih $11,651; and 1855, wi.h $11,0.8 
A new year opens with conditions radiculy 
different from those which prevailed a ycar 
ago. Great financial distrust existed then, but 
has since passed away. After a whole yeur 
of freedom from disturbance or alari, in 
which the country has paid heavy forciga in- 
debtedness, taken and paid maby millions tcr 
stocks sent from abroad, and accuimuiatcd 
credits against other credits represented by 
merchandise balances, more than $320,060,0W 
in its favor for the past five months, with de- 
ferred exchanges for more than #20,000,00) 
heid by New York banks alone, whiie the 
great industries have been pushing their way 
into foreign markets with unprecedented suc- 
cess. The monetary situation is no Songer a 
matter of anxiety. More than half a quiliion 
men in a few States, according to oiticiai 
reports, are employed now who were idle a 
year ago, and the general advance in wages 
for those employed has gone far to restore 
the fates prevailing before the panic. ‘The 
volume of business through clearinchous-s 
for the week, 14.2 per ccut, larger than in 1592, 
has for the month been .SS per cent, largur 
than in that year, ard in many industrials 
and branches of business the latter months of 
this year have surpassed all records. The iron 
industry has been greatly encouraged by in- 
creased demand during the past few weeks, 
and while the slight improvement in pig iron 
at Pittsburgh has been maintained, notwith- 
standing the greatest output ever known, the 
new contracts for finished products have been 
unusual for the season. They include 30,0.0 
tons steel rails to one eastern mill, 12,000 tons 
structural work for improvements at New 
York alone, with large operations at Chicago 
and other cities, and a great increase for 
manufacturing materials generally, and espe- 
cially for sheets. Minor metals have been 
rather weak, with tin at 13.06 and copper at 
10.87, in spite of large exports, while lead is 
quoted at 3.72% and spelter at 3.85. The best 
Bessemer full-weight tin plates are selling at 
3.05, against 4.10 for foreign. No change in 
the price of coke appears, though the ship- 
ments were the largest for any week this 
year. The cotton industry is halted by the 
question of wages, although a general reduc- 
tion now seems probable. The manufacturers 
have been buying largely of materia! for 
worsted goods; and their purchases have stim- 
ulated bSying by wool manufacturers, so that 
the wool markets are stronger, though few 
changes in quotations. After the great excite- 
ment at Chicago wheat still goes out of the 
country as largely as before. Atlantic ports, 
3.730.780 bushels (flour included,) against 
1,542,540 last year, and from Pacific ports 
1,712,625 bushels. In four weeks the Atlantic 
exports, flour included, have 15,060,047 
bushels, against §,500,161 last year. Heavy 
western receipts are only reflecting tempora: y 
conditions in the Chicago market. But extra- 
ordinary exports of corn, 14,404,950 bushels, 
against 9,444,853 bushels in the four»weeks 
last year, show how sorely foreign markets 
ushed by the increasing demand for 
preadstuffs. Wheat bas declined % of a cent, 
while the Chicago market and corn has mean- 
while advanced. Failures for the week have 
been 395 in the United States, against 409 


last year, and 21 in Canada, against 39 last 


year. 
Bradatreet’s Heview. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—Bradstreet’s Finan- 
cial Review will say tomorrow that aside from 
the activity of some of the local stocks, there 
has little in the market entitled to de- 


| this week a year ago, 


Scriptie= 


throughout, and in the early portion of the 


j week the continuance of slightly Higher tates 
ight 
New 


or call loaneand the fear that a flurry 
‘In the money market before 
Year's day tended to still further restrict 
trading. ndon has sold a little stock, but 
-he Market there was utterly inactive on ac- 
count of the firmnéss of money and the pos- 
ibility of foreign complications in connec- 
tion with the Chinese situation. Our own 
public has been indifferent to the stock mar- 
ket,.and commission houses were at no time 
prominent in the transactions. Professional 
operators were to some extent influenced by 
the extreme dullness, and selling .of long 
stock by such interests caused some con- 
cessions in prices. On such occasions, how- 
ever, the belief that a better market is liable 
to develop with the new year asserted itself, 
and the undertone of speculation is unques- 
jionably strong. If the market was appar- 
ently insensible to favorable developments, 
such as the generally good returns of net 
railroad earnings for November, it was also 
quite unmoved y disturbing rumors like thet 
of Secretary G&ge’s alleged resignation or the 
stories pointing to war. involving the Euro- 
pean powers and Japan. The bond market 
has been less active, but prices for invest- 
ment issues hold firm, and dealers in mu- 
nicipal and other high-grade securities gen- 
erally report a scarcity of supply to meet 
the demands Toward the end of the week 
the market was, if anything, duller. The 
absence of any disturbance in the money 
market had a good effect on the speculative 
tone, but failed to encourage any activity. 
uradstreet’s tomorrow will say that the 
holiday quiet 


demand for American breadstuffs and fo: 
some varieties of manufactured articles b«t- 
tered the condition of the American farmer 
and therefore business men, quite material y 
in the latter part of the year. Price conditicns 
have not favored the: southern producer of 
cotton, nor the northern manufacturer of cot- 
ton goods. The best reports come from the 
West, Northwest and Pacific Coast. Prices at 
the close are, as a whole, on a higher range 
than at the opening, advances being mos’ 
numerous on food products, raw siik and 
wool, while decreases are reported in raw cot- 
ton and cotton goods, nearly all metals, an- 
thracite coal and petroleum. Railroad inter- 
ests share in the revival of prosperity, with 
Zross and net earnings larger than any year 
since 1893, and the year 1498 opens with the 
business community, with the few exceptions 
noted, in a very cheerful frame of mind. A 
heavy falling-off in number and liabilities ot 
individuals, firms or corporations failing was 
shown in 1897 from 1896 and the four pre- 
ceeding years. A partial return to more cr 
less normal conditions is further indicated by 
a drop in the percentage of assets to liabi'i 
ties, and by a reduction in the commerc'a 
death rate, as compared with every year since 
and including 1893. The total number of fa.! 
ures reported to Bradstreet’s for the year 
just closed was 13,(93, a decrease of 2000 fail 
ures, and over 13 per cent. from 1896; a fall- 
ing-off of 15 per cent from the panic year of 
1893, and a decrease of more than 2 per cent. 
from 1891, a year of prosperous business, but 
of numberous business embarrassments. Com- 
pared with 1295 there was a gain in the num- 
ber of failures shown of about half of 1 per- 
cent., while compared with 1892 there was an 
increase of 27 per cent. Liabilities cf those 
failing constituted one of the smallest. totals 
of recent years, amounting to only $156,166,' 0° . 
2 decrease of 37 rer cent. from 1896; of 6 
per cent. from 1893, and of 19 per cent. from 
ivyl, but @ gain of 47 per cent. over 1892. Th 
least favorable showing is made by the Wast 
ern States, which report increaees in numbe1 
and liabilities over 1896. In spite of depression 
in cotton prices, Southern failures and Hiabil 
ities are smaller than a year ago, while th< 
greatest falling-off is reported in the West 
and the Northwest. The percentage of assets 
to liabilities of those failing in 1897 was 54.4 
per cent., the smallest percentage since 15923 
and only slightly above the normal. The en 
mercial death rate, that is, the rcentage 
of those in business failing in:1897 was 1.2, 
as compared with 1.40 in 1896; and 1.50 in 1292" 
Those reliable indications of the business eit- 
uation, bank clearings, point to the year 18Sf 
as witnessing the heaviest business, both spec-' 
ulative and commercial, done since the recorce 
year, 1992, just preceding the panic. The tote! 
clearings at fifty-eight cities for the year, one 
week estimated, aggregated at least $56,926,- 
000,000, a Sum larger by 12 per cent. than the 
total of 1896, the year cf silver agitation 
and exciting Presidential election; 8 per cent. 
larger than 1895, the disappointing year, when 
a boom in iron and kindred products led tc 
false hopes of business improvement: 25 per 
cent. over the year 1894, when the depth c' 
depression following the panic may be said 
to have been reached; 5 per cent over 1893 
the year of widespread disaster in financ al 
and commercial circles, and onlv 7 per cent. 
smaller than thé total of 1£92, when the boom 
following the large foreign demerd fa 
American  breadstuffs and other products 
reached its height. Practically the entire gain 
in clearings in 1897 was concentrated in the 
last six months, and ft is a significant fact 
that the heaviest monthly total reported for 
five years past was reported in the month cf 
December. Gains were heavicst in the North- 
west, the Middle and New Englard Stats 
and smallest in the Southern and Southwest, 
in the latter of which trade improvem:cnt 
was rather late in arriving. The total ex- 
ports of wheat (flqur included as wheat) from 
both codsts of the United States and Canad: 
amount to 5,495.000 bushels. or double those 
and 700.690 busrh-l 
lerger than last week. Corn exports reported 
slightly smaller, aggregating 4,086,000 bush 
ers, against 4.879.000 bushels last week, snd 
2,742,000 bushels last year. The failures for the 
‘Domirion of Canada and Newfoundland for 
the calendar year 1°97, amounted to 1927, with 
total liabilities of $18,289,000. falling-off of 1° 
per cent. in number and of 19 per cent. in 
liabilities from a year ago. 


Dank Clearings. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—The following table, 
compiled by Bradstrect, shows the bank c’ear- 
ings at the following c-ti:s for the week en ‘ed 
December 30, with the percentage of increase 
or decrease, as compared witb the corr. spoud- 
ing week last year: 

Per ct. 
Améunt. Inc. Dec. 
New York 743,298,977 62.9 .... 
84,041,202 23.5 ... 
CHICRBO 05.135 633 ° 35.7 ... 
Philadelphia ..... ..... 61,157,128 24.1 .... 
St. Louls. ...... 24.914 877 24.1 ... 
Pittsburgh .... 15,232,325 32.1 .... 
Baltimore ..... 3.707139 9.6 .... 
San Francisco ........ 14,316,620 24.3 .... 
Cie mmath 114.262.3090 12.0 .... 
Kansas City ....... 8,386,488 .... 11.4 
New Orleans ........-. 9.943.768 6.7 ... 
Minneapolis .....-. 10,093 907+ 51.5 .... 
Cleveland 6,210,570 7.8 ... 
Lou sville 4.879.652 3.8 
Providence eeene eeeeee 4,507,700 8.1 
MilWaAuhee 4.892.930 11.3 ... 
St. Paul 3,941,972 1.8 eevee 
Buffalo 3,732,563 13.2 eee 
Indianapolis ..... ..... 4,797,623 40.2 ... 
Columbus, O. ......... 2 83°900 18.2 ... 
Savannah .... ....-. 2,007,73) 21.7 ... 
2.127165 6.5 ... 
Hartford 2:318,287 32.6 ... 
Richmond 1,981,779 ... 
Memphis ..... 1 981,389 30.0 ... 
Washington .....- 1704581 49.6 ... 
ROCK 2:472,985 1.3 .... 
New Haven 1.264885 6.3 ... 
Worcester 1.226.341 6.1 ... 
1,296,020 .... 8.5 
Salt Lake City....a.... 1,732 168 9.4 .., 
Springfield, Mass. ..... 1,229,938 24.5 ... 
Portland, Me. ........ ‘ 1,105,644 .... 5.1 
1,789 239 44.7 .... 
1,721 337 96.6 ...; 
Los Angeles ........... 1,318,268 50.5 .... 
945.270 0.2°.... 
920.930. 14.8 .... 
Wilmington, Del. ..... 694.424 25.9 Ae 
Grand Rapids ..... 858 430 34.4 
Augusta, Ga. ....... 813.952 2.6 ie 
Lowell ..... 575,854 .... 3.5 
Seattle ..... 758 676 80.4 
Totals for the United © 
States $1,188,351,046 42.4 


New York Banks, | 


NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—-The Financier says: 
“The statement of the associated banks of 
New York City for the week ending December 
31, is an argument in favor of casier money 
rates. The°banks. since Decewber 24, have 
gained in cash $5,746,200. and their net de. 
posits havé expanded nearly $6 000,000. As 
the gains in cash and deposits were almost 
identical, the reserve has inereased in pro- 
portion—that is, it is about 75 per cent. of 
the total cash expansion. The result is the 
margin of excess reserve has been increased 
$4,265,300. and at the close of the week stood 
at $15,788,750. In view of this, showing a}! 
fear of stringency over the close of the year 
must be dismissed. During the next week 
the Union Pacific company will make another 
$8,000.000 into the treasury, and there is no 
likelihood that it will have any more effect 
on the market than last week's settlemeht of 


a similar amount caused, This will: end a, | 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1898.- 


on matters for some time, 
period will succeed it.’’ 


NEW YORK MARKETS. — 


Shares and Moncey. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.} 


stocks was very dull, and net changes for the 
most part were trivial and are divided among 
gains and losses without much semblance of 
consistency or order. The local traction te- 
curities were the favorites, as has been tbe 
case for many days past, and they rose at 
one tim® sharply above last. night's level, 
under the belief that they would benefit even 
if the proposed r&apid-transit project..was 
consummatea. Sugar was also a strong feat- 
ure, and rose at one time 1'g, but held only 
a fraction of that amount. News this morn- 
ing from foreign exchanges dissipated all’ ap- 
prehension caused by yesterday's reports that 
the British naval reserves*had been ordered 
out. British consols advanced a fraction in 
London, an unfailing barometer of @ peace 
ful outlook. The firmness of the wheat mar- 
ket also relieved the uneasiness in specula- 
tive circles over the outcome of the great 
December deal. The bank statement was dis- 
regarded, as it is so involved with the Union 
Pacific operation as to offer no indication of 
the drift of general conditions. The some- 
what contradictory firmness of money and 
hardness of foreign ex@hange continued to- 
day, though both markets were very dull. 
The sub-treasury had $1,446,742 ta pay at the 
clearing-house today, again reflecting the 
continuing replenishment of the money mar- 
ket from that source. There was a disposition 


| to make much of the November statement of 


the Pennsylvania system. The increase in 
gross earnings for the whole system over 
November of last year was $1,492,400, and the 
increase in net was $759,300. The weck has 
becn one of duliness on the "btock market, 
ané outside of a few specialties of a highly- 
speculative character, almost apathetic. 
Trading has been in the hands of professional 
room traders and outside it has been signifi- 
cant. Various causes have contributed to the 
Sullness The holiday season has kept many 
dealers out of the market. Dealers in the 
market have the habit common to all busi- 
ness men of closing up all accounts with the 
end of the year as far .as possible, and of 
taking account cf business before entering on 
new ventures. There has been a liquidation 
of speculative accounts during the week in 
accordance with this custom, the effect of 
which has been chiefly felt in the speciaities 
recentiy the favorites in speculation. Proiit- 
taking in stocks of local corporations caused 
some sharp recessions in values, but later de- 
yelopments have resulted in recoveries. The 
decisive factor in restricting speculaton, how- 
ever, has been the stiffness of the rates for 
money, and the apprehension that has grown 
less and less as the week progressed. Mon- 
day's payments to the government by ihe 
Union Pacific syndicate of almost $8,500,600 
necessitat an extensive shifting of loans, 
and consequent disturbance of the money 
market which even the elaborate precautions 
of the banks and the government were not 
wholly averting. Of the Union Pacific pay- 
ments, $4,000,000 was left on deposit in New 
York banks, and the $4,500,000 paid into the 
treasury was more than offset by amounts 
paid out on account of Pacific-bond redemp- 
tions on Monday and Tuesday. The money 
has been replenished by additional amounts 
on this account each day of the week, and 
although rates for money have been pretty 
stiff, there has been no etringeoncy. . Expert 
estimates of the amounts to be disbursed on 
January dividends and interest make them 
for Now York, $90,000,000; for Boston, $15.- 
000,000, and for Philadelphia, $10,000,000. In 
‘Stimating the future of the money market 
other facts can be considered. The yovern- 
ment has deposited in New York banks over 
$33.000,000 of the Union Pacific payments. It 
is not intended to draw upon any of this for 
the government's January interest payments, 
which will be made in cash, thus offsetting 
the final payment of the Union Pacific ryn- 
dicates which comes due January 5 and which 
amounts to $8,500,000. The government de- 
posits wtll be left in New York banks until 
they desre to surrender them, which in the 
natural course of things will be as soon as 
the money market shows a tendency to be- 
come easier. The season's enormous trade 
balance in our favor hes left us large credits 
abroad, which are available resources itt the 
event of any great need here. But this balance 
has been modified by the receipts to 
Francisco since Auguet 1 of $11,875,000 in 
gold from Australia, which largely repre- 
sents payments of Australian indebtedness to 
England by payment of England’s debt to us. 
It is further modified by sales of foreign 
holdings of American securities and by divi- 
dends and interest to be paid on securities 
still held by foreigners, both the items being 
very dificult to estimate. Prices generally 
outside of a few of the specialties zra lower 
on the week. The bond market. has’ shared in 
the dullness of the stock market during the 
week, but prices have been held firm or have 
improved. United States fours, both the new 
and the old issues, are 4% lower bid, anf the 
fives % lower. 


tHporta nt... bearhuz. 
and a normal 


NEW YORK; for. 


legal. tenders, inerease, deposits. 
Increa’o, {5,9 1,600; ci cu aticn, Cec ense, $2i1,- 
(00. The banks now hold $15,781,750 in exc. 8s 
of the requirements of the 26 per cent. rule. 
_Callfornia Dried Fruit. 


NEW YORK, Dec. $1.—California dried 
fruits quiet@but ‘steady; evaporated 


peeled, 12@20. 

cxports and Imports. 

NEW YORK. Dec. 31.—The imports at the 
port of New York this week: Gold, $104,832; 
silver, $35,036; dry goods, $1, 345,440; genera! 
merchandise, $5,408,761. The exports of specte 
amounted to $5100 in gold and $939,245 in sii- 
ver. 

Copper and Lend, 

NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—Lake copper, un- 
changed at 10.85 bid and 10.95 asked; lead, 
strong and unchanged. ' 

Petrolenim, 

NEW YORK, Dee. 31.—Petroleum, no mar- 

ket, nominally 6. 


GENERAL EASTERN MARKETS. 


Grain and Produce. 
[ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.] 


CHICAGO, Dec. 31.—It was a typical holl- 
day market in wheat. Notwtihstanding the 
fect that it was settlement day, and the ses- 
sion marked the close of one of the most 
gigantic deals in actual wheat on record, 
r there was not a trace of excitement either in 
the cash article or in the speculative futures. 
May wheat was quite firm at the open.ng, 
starting 144 cent higher. The feature of the 
early firmness was the surprising strength 
shown by Liverpool, which showed %4 ad- 
vance. Some of the strength, too, was car- 
ried over from yesterday’s war scare. After a 
little show of activity around the opening, 
the market began to feel the effect of the 
holiday spirit and became exceedingly dull. 
It is calculated that the entire amount of 
contract grade wheat is now 9,v00,000 bushels. 
There were no shipments of wheat from Ar- 
gentina this week. Beerbohm estimated that 
in consequence of having imported earlier in 
the season in excess of immediate consump- 
tive requirements the weekly needs of foreign 
wheat and flour in Europe for the remainder 
of the season would be 6,960,0w bushels and 
calculated that the available .urplus in ex- 
_porting countries to the end of the crop year 
would not come within 1.000,000 bushels a 
week of supplying the requirements. The ex- 
ports from the Atlantic ports were again 
surprisingly liberal,equal to 587,000 bushels. 
The market became stronger ov this. May ad- 
vancing to 93%. About 1 owock the price 
was down to $2%@92% cents on liberab offer- 
ings. Then strength again developed, and in 
the last few minutes of trading the price ad- 
vanced to 92% where it closed. Nothing of a 
sensational character developed in the De- 
cember deal. Allen-Grier were buyers of 
December and sellers of May at 2 cents dis- 
count for the latter when any one could be 
found willing to make the change. The price 
of December held between 94% and 9% all 
forenoon. It closed the day before at 
During the afternoon December rold <s hgh 
as 95, and closed at 95. Corn was exceedingly 


slow, though show!ng more life than corn. 
The feeling was firm early, followed by a 
decline, the .markct closing stedy and un- 
changed. Provisons were fairly active and 
very strong throughout. At the close May 
pork was 25 cents higher; May lard 10 cents 
higher, and May ribs 12% higher. Armour 
was 2 buyer in the last hour. 
The leading futures closed as follows: 

Wheat, No. 2— 


short ribs, sides. (loose ) 4.45@4.70; dry salted 
shoulders (boxed.) short clear s'des 
(boxed,) 4.75@4.85; whisky, dist'Ners’ fitished 
goods. per el., 1.19; sugars, cut loaf, 6.14; 
granulated, 5.51. 


Grain Movements. 


Receipts. Shipmerts. 

Flour, barrels 15.000 000 

Wheat, bushels ............ 78000 2,000 

Rye, ~ 17,000 3 000 


000 
On the Produce Excharge today the buf¥er 
market was firm; creamery, 15921; dairy, 12@ 
Cheese, quiet, 8@8%. Eggs, firm; fresh, 


Chienzxo Live-stock Market. 


CHICAGO. Dec. 31.—Cattle—The bulk of the 
offerines changed ownersh’'p at. 4.3075.00. The 
poorest beef steers selling at 3.80@4.00, and 
the best beeves at 5.30@5.40. Stockers and 
feeders, 3.10@4.25. Calves were stronger, the 
best selling for 6.55. A good many fed west- 
ern steers sold at 4.0074.90. Hogs—Sold at en 
eytrerme range of 3.3073.60, largely at 3.40@ 
3.55: heavy packers fetching 3.30@3.47% ond 
prime butchers’ weights selling for 3.60. Pigs 
so'd chiefly at 3.30@3.50. Sheep sold at 2.753 
4.75, chicfhy at 3.7544.50; western-fed lots pre- 
dominating and selling at that range. Lambs 
sold at 3.75@3.90, chiefly at-3.85@5.75, some 
of the westerns being 5.75. Yearlings sold at 
4.60@4.85. Receipts, cattle, 3000; hogs, 25,000; 
sheep, 7000. 


Boston Wool Market. 
BOSTON. Dec. 31.—The Boston Commercial 


Bond List. 
U. S. n. 48 reg...1°8 N. J. C. Se.......112% 
J. S. coup.128 N.C. Gs: ..:...-..18 
U. s. 2ds N. P. 3s 61 
U. S. 58 cuup....is4 N.Y. C. & St. L.1°6% 
istrict 3 65s..... N. & W. Ge...... 123.° 
Ala., class A..... 108 We 145 
Ala., class B..... wR N. W. deb. 5s 116% 
sila., clase C..... 100 O. Nav. Ists...... 115% 
Atchison 4s ..... ©. 8. 123% 
Atchison adj. 4s.. 585, O. S. L. 5s....... 98 
Cas. Go. i.c.4 O. Imp. Ists...... 
Chicago Ter. .... 46% O. Imp. 5s........ 451g 
C. H. & D. 4%s.*1 4% Kead ne 4g ....... 
D. & R. G. Ists..108% R. G. W. Ists.... 83% 
D. & R. G. 4s.... StL. & LM. 5s. Sa 
Zest Tenn. Ists..110 St. L. & F. 68.119 
Kgie Gen. 4s...... 71% St. P. Com........ 141% 
F. W. & D.-Ists.. 70 St. P., C. & P....121% 
H. & §. A. 68.105 §. C. non-fund.. 
H. & T. con. os..1:6 Tenn. n. s. 3 99 
lowa C. Iists..... 99. T. P. L. G. Ists.. 97% 
La. N. C. 4@..... U. P., D 49 
L. & N. Un. $3... 87% Wabash Ist 5s 107% 
Missouri 6s ...... 100 Wabash 2ds ..... 80 
M. K. & T. 2ds... 63 #W. Shore 4s...... 111% 
M. K. & T. 4s.... 88 
119 Cen. dfd...... 3% 
*Offered. 

Closing Storks—Actual Sales, 
Atchison ... 12% St. Paul & O.... 7% 
Atchison pfd guy St. P. & O. pfd..148 

Itimore & O 13% St. P., M. & M..121% 
Can. Pacific ..... 814%, Southern Pac 20% 
Ven. Pacific ...,. 114% So. R. R. pfd.... 32 
Ches. & Ohio.... 224 Texas & Pacific. ne 
Chicago & Alton.162% Union Pacific ... 25% 
99% U. P.. D. &G.... 6% 
c. C. C. Vabash pfd ..... 
Del. & Hudson...11l W. & L. E. pfd.. 8 
155% Adams Ex ...... 159 
D> ll Am. Express ....159 
D. & R. G. pfd.. 45% Am. Express ....115 
Brie (new) ...... 14% United States ... 39 
Erie 1st pfd...... 38% Wells-Fargo .. ..110 
Fort Wayne .....168% A. Cot. Oil....... 22° 
Great N. pfd..... 130 A.C. O. pfd...... 75 
Hocking Val .... 5% Am. Spirits ...... 7 
Illinois Cen ..... li3% Am. 8. pfd....... 20 
L. & W -- Am. Tobacco .... 
L. E. & W. pfd..72 Am. T. pfd.......113 
Leke Shore ...... 171 People’s! Gas . vive 

u's. & Nash....56% Con. Gas ........ 76% 
Manhattan Lb. ..:111% Com. Cable Co...170 
Mich. Central ...100 C. F. @& I. pfd.... 7 
Minn. & St. L... 2®% Gen. Electric .... 24 
Minn, Ist pfd. 85% ‘Ill. Steel ........ 45 
Me, Racific ...,..3 ‘4 La Clede Gas 43% 
Mobile & Ohio... 29% Lead ..... . 37% 
2% Lead pfd ........ lui% 
M. K. & T. pfd.. 2% Nat. Lin, Ofl...._ 17% 
8% Or. Imp. Co...... 18 
C.t. & & Pacific Mail ..... 29% 
N. J. Central ' Pull. Palace ..... 172 
N. Y. Central.. 106% Silver Cer ....... 
N.Y.C. @& &.°R. BUG 
N. Y. C. Ist pfd. 70 Sugar ...... +140% 
N. Y. ©. 24 piu.. Sugar pfd .......: li4 
Nor. West ....... TC. 
North Am. Co i U. S. Leather...| 
North Pae ....... 21% U. 8. pfd..... #14 
North Pac. pid.. 59 S. Rubber... 16 
Ontario & W..... 1S U. 8. pfd...... 65 
Or. R. & Nav.... 35 We. 91% 
Oregon S. L.....19 C. & N. W.,...... 121 
Pittsburgh eee oF & N. Ww. pfd -162 
Reading eee @eee 22 Cc. & G. 
St. L. Ist pfd.... St. & “ee 
St. L. 24 pfd..... 26: St 9 
St.Paul ......... 94% Hawaiian Go. 

Paul pfd......142% 


st. 
New \lork Moneys. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—Money on call firm 
at 844@4 per cent.; last loan. 4; closed, 3%@ 
4%; prime mercantile paper, 54%@i% er cen; 
sterling exchange dull and easier, with aciua] 
iness bills at 4.8434@4.84% for 

e an 


Weekly Hank Statement. 


NEW YORK, Dee. 31.—The weekly bank 
statement shows the following changes: Sur- 
plus reserve, increase, $4,265,300; loans, de- 


crease, $2,324,700; specie, increase, $327,000 


Bulletin will say tomorrow of the wool mar- 
ket: ‘“‘Never bas a year closed’so brisk a 
business as 1897. The sales of the last week 
are very largely of Territorial wool. on a 
scoured basis of 48@50 centg clean. The buy- 
ers are the big worsted mills, and they have 
paid full rates. One hovse in two weeks has 
sold over 4,000,000 pounds of Territory wool. 
The sales of the week are 7,264.000 pounds do- 
mestie and 2,397,000 pounds foreign, against 
7,602 000 pourids domestic and 1 032,000 nounds 
foreign last week, and 1,292500 pounds do- 


_Mmestic and 874,000 pounds foreign for the 


same market last. year. The sales to date 
show an increase of 100,211,400 pounds do- 
mestic and 130,229,700 pounds foreign from 
the sales to the same date of 1896. The receipts 
to date show an increase of 110,407 bales do- 
mestic and 303,644. foreign.’’ 


London Financial Market. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 21.—The Evening Post's 

ndon financial cablegram says: ‘‘Business 
in the stock market today was restricted by 
the fact that it will be a holiday tomorrow 
and on the continent. The tone, however, was 
good, and full of promise for the new year, 
although politics are an important factor. Tre 
markets of which the highest hopes are en- 
tertained are mines, Argentines and Ameri- 
cans. The latter are featureless today. China 
and Japan stocks are on the down grade. 
Turkish stocks were strong on Paris supocrt, 
and copper stocks were gocd for the same 
reason. Further large loans were made by 
the Pank of England today, and the market 
probably owes the bank over £12,000,000.”’ 


Kansas City Live-stock Market. 


KANSAS CITY, Dec. 31.—Cattle—Recoipts 
4000; the marret was strong to 10 cents 
higher: Texas steers, 3.25@4.35; Texas cows, 
2.50@3.20; native steers, 3.00@4.90; native cays 
and heifers, 1.00@4.25: stockers and feeders, 
309@4.50; bulls, 2.40@3.65. Sheep—Receipts 
1000; the market was strong; lambs, 
muttcns, 2.50@5.25. 


Oll City Transaetions. 


‘OIL CITY (Pa.,) Dee. 31.—Credit balances, 
65; certificates, January delivery, closed 
ales of 2000 barre's at 6544 and 4000 barrels at 
65% during the day. Shipments, 81,229; runs, 
96,576 barrels. 


liverpool Grain, 


LIVERPOOL, Dec. 31.—Wheat, spot No. 1, 
red northern, spring, firm, 7s 9444; corn, spot 
American, mixed, steady, 3s %d; January, 
Febuary and March steady, 8s 2%d. 


ioston Steck Market, 


BOSTON, Dee. 21.—Atchison, 12%: Bell Tel- 
ephone, 262; Burlington, 9944; Mexican Cen- 
tral, 57%; Oregon Short Line, 18%. ) 


London Silwer. 
Dec. 31.—Consols, 118 5-16; silver, 


SAN FRANCISCO MARKETS. 


Grain and Produce, 

[ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—Nothing doing 
in wheat; spot is unchanged: futures lower; 
barley is unchanged; receipts have been smal! 
of late; the market is steady. Not much corn 
in today; the market is easy; fair demand 
and offerings ample for all needs. Hay re- 
ceipts are heavier today; prices show no de- 
cline, in fact, the cheaper grades are held 
higher. Bran has been advanced 60 cents per 
tov. Middlings are very firm. Potatoes, to- 
matoes and string beans arrived more freely 
today and prices are lower. There is quite a 
range on asparagus, according to quality. The 
market shows no life for holiday times. 
Grapes and pears will soon be drop rom 


the list; those coming are not attractive, and 


common, 5@7: prime wire tray, 8%; Ww 
dried, prime, 8%@8%; choice, wood 
prunes, 3@S8: apricots: Royal, | 
Moorpark, 9@11; peaches, unpeeled, 7@10; 


dull, May closing a shade higher Oats were | 


December ....... TIL TTR .. 

Corn, No. 2— 

December ......: 26% @26% 

Oats, No. 2— 

December eee Meee 22% @22 

Cash quctations were as follows: Fl ur was 

rm; No. 2 spr'ng wheat. &8- No. 3 srring 
wheat, 75489: No. 2 rd. 98495; No. 2 corn, 
27@ 27%; No. 2 oats, 22% @23; No. 2 white, 24% 
@24% f.c. b.; No. 3 white, 23%@24%% f. o. b.; 
No. 2 rye, 46%; No. 2 barley. 2714@28 f. o. b.:. 
No. 3, ——; No. 4, ——: No. 1 flax se 4. 1.18@ 
1.22; prime timothy seed, 2.€5; mess pork, p r 
bbl., 797%@8.06; lard, por “1°0 Ibs., 4.7-%; 


Oldest and Largest Bank in Southera Caiiiurnia, 


Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank-of Los 


Capital (paid up) 


900. 
Surplus a 75, 000.00 


_atrongesy, best-guarded 


| vice: President: J. Fleish 


DIRECTORS—W. H. Perry, O. W. Childs, J. F. 
__dr., Hellman, A. Glassell, 
Special collection department. 


Angeles, Cal. 


‘1. W. Hellman, President; H. W. Mellmaa, 
eishman, Cashier; G. 


Heimann, Arsistant Cashier. 


Francis, C. B. Thom, i. W. Helimaa, 


en v r ety- 

effers to the public safes for rent in its new fire and vault’ waieh oe 
and best-lighted tn this 


vurglar-proof vault, which t the 


city. 


Citizens’ Bank of Los Angeles. 


OFFICERS: 
Ino. J. Fay, President 
A. J. Wateriwe. Cashier 
G. B, McLaughlin........Asst, Cashier 


‘DIRECTORS: 
T. D. Stimson, L. W. Blinn, 
Andrew Mullen, E. G. Fay, 
Rh. J. Waters, J..M. Hale, 


Robt. Hale, A. M.Ozmun, Jno. J. Fay, Jr 


Condensed Statement of the Condition at the Close of Business, 
December 31, 1897, 


RESOURCES: 
Loans and Discounts........ ©8359, 163.93 
Stocks anid Bonds, ...... 52,807 37 
Furniture and Fixtures .. 1,000. 00 
Cash on hand ................ 9171, 494.1 
Due from Banks............. 


‘LIABILITIES: 
Capital Stock..::..... sees 100,000.00 
Undiviied Profita 8, 684 


Due 
Total.. *eee 


We draw our own drafts on all the principal cities of Europe and on Hong 
Kong, Yokohama, Sydney, Melbourne, Honolulu, City of Mexico and United 


States points. 


Safe Deposit Boxes —Will shortly open our Safety Deposit Departinent with 
the best Fire and Burglar-proof Vaults in Southern California, fitted up witb 
the latest-improved boxes, at from $8 to 825 per annum. : 


Corner Third and Spring Sts. 


Entrance on Third St. 


“SECURITY SAVINGS BANK. 


N.B. COR, MAIN AND SECOND STREETS 


OFFICERS. 


Imterest Paid on Term and Ordinary 


DIRECTORS. 
H. W. Heliman, J. ¥. Sartort, W. L. 
H. J. Fleishman, C. A. Shaw. F. O. 
J. Hey Shankland, J. A. Graves, M. 
ing. Maurice S. Heliman, W. D. Longyear, 
e posits, 


Money Loaned on First-Ciass Real Estate. 


GERMAN AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK. 


Capital Up eee ¥100,000, 


T= AATIVNAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA. 


Capital anda Profits... 
OFFICERS. | 

Ge M. CS. MA 
0. H. Vice-President 
H. M. LUTZ Vice-President 
A. DLEY 00600600066 
Jos. D. KADFORD..........Aesistant Cashier 
R. L. Assistant Cashi 


Kurts, Cc. B 


N.E, Cor. Main and First Streets, Los Angeies Cal. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . . $43,300, 


: L. W. BLINN, First Vicee 
AVERY, Cashier; P. F. SCHUMACHER, 
rode, H. W. Stoll. 


Di RECTORS. 
J. M. C. MARBLE, * 
0. JO 


NELSON STORY 
N. W. STOWELL, 
DE 


W. 8. JOHN 
FRED 


VAN. 
JOHNSON. H. M. 
A. HADLEY. 


W. STIMSON, 


DIRECTORS: M. W. Stimson, 8S. H. 
Variel, C. 


UNION BANK OF SAVINGS 


Cristy, F. C. Howes. Five per 


B. McVAY, 
223 S. Spring, 
Los Angeles, 
California. 
tt, Wm. Ferguson, A. E. Pomeroy, 
nt. interest pate on Term Deposi 


REMUVAL— 


tee, J. 
dent. A. M. Ozman: 
deposits. and loans mae on real estate. 


Columbia Savings Ban 
theCity Hall. DIR«CTORS—T. D Stimson, A M,. 
R. Clark, LL Jevne. Andrew Mullen, A. 
Vi e President, Robert Hale; 


Have removed to theirn 
443. Broadway. one north o 
Ozinan, s J. M Mene 
P. West. K. P. Cullen. es Pease. Presi- 


Casnier, A P. West. Interest paid on 


MUTUAL BUILDING AND LUAN ASSOCIATION, 


becribed Capital, 
NEY TO LOAN 
. OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS—W 
Frank A. Gibson. Treas.: F. W. W 


141 S. BROADWAY. 
$2. 

| ON EASY TERMS 
. G. Cochran, 
004: C. J. Wade. Secretary. 


3660, 000.08 


Vaid-up Capital 
OF R 


Pres.; A. 


STATE LOAN and TRUST CO. OF LOS ANGELES. 


Capital Paid Up in Gold $500,000. 
t, Pres.; J. F. 
M. B. Lewis. Ass't 


J. Woollacot 


ERS: H. 
Of, Cashier: 


_V.P.; 3. W. 


BRYSON BLOCK. 


Towell, First V.P.; Warren Gillelen, Second 
Safe-deposit boxes for. rent, 


A. H. CONGER, Suite 321 Wilcox Bldg. 


Dealer in Municipal, School and Corporation Bonds, Local Bank Stocks and Negotiator 


ef Re 1 Estate Mo 


tgages. Menev to loin ant financtal trusts executed 


152 NORTH SPRING 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANK. oe 


INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 
ibso imon 


w, DIRECTORS: J. H. Braly. J. M. DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT. 
satisfied. Surplus and undivided profits over. 250,000 
TIONS. W. G. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31. sn ee Net 
cash for tamily extras, 4.55@4.65; bakers’ ex- 
tras, 4.30@4.40 


; 


feed. gray. 
1.074%4@1.12%; Surprise.. 
35@1.50; red, 1.35 


1.12%@1.17%4; milling. 
1.20@1.30; black for seed, 1. 


— Wheat, 
oat, 11.00@13.00; best barley. 11.00 
alfalfa, 10.00@11.00; c‘over, 10.00@11.00; 
eompresscd wheat, 12.50@ 


1 white, 1.30@1.40; large white, 1.20@1.35. 
Rose, 50@60; river Bur- 
banks, 50@60; river reds, 35@40; Salinas, 75@ 
85; Merced sweet, 75@80; Oregon Burbanks, 
10@ 80. 

s—Onions, 2.25; garlic, 3 per 1b.; 
71@9; string beans, 10@15; toma- 
toes, 50@65; green pepper, 8@10; egg plant, 
15@20; dried okra, 
40; squash, 10; bay squash, 10;.48 
paragus, 25@40. 
1.00@1.25 per box; common, 
50; grapes, ordinary 
5 navels, 1.50@2.75; exican 
lemons 1.25; choice California lemons, 1.50 
; ‘pananas, 1.50@2.25 bunch; pineapples, 
.00@5.00 doz. 


Butter—Fancy qpeamery, seconds, 32@34; 

; seconags, « 

11@12; old, 10@11; California 

cream cheddar, Young America, 12% 

22%@26; fancy ranch, 28@32%; 


Eg 
eastern, gobblers, 12%@14; turkey 


19. 
try—Turke 


ters, 4.00@5.0; 
broilers, 4.50@ 
hens, 3.50@5.00; 
ducks, 3.50@5.00; geese, 
lings, 1.50@2.00; old pigeons, 
pigeoos, 1.25@1.50. 
San Francisco Mining ponte 
FRANCISCO. Dec. 31.—The officia 
Bh al quotations for mining stocks today 
were as follows: 


rT; 


1.00; young 


47 Kentuck Con ...... 66 
Belle Isle 58 Mexican eee 33 
Bodie Com 9 Occidental Con 
Bulwer Con ....... % 
Caledonia ..+ 33 Overman 
Challenge Con .... 4% Potosi +++ 
Confidence ... .-«-135 Sierra Nevada .... 
Con. Cal. & Va.... 1 Silver 
Con. Imperial ..... 1 Union Con 
Con. New York.... 33. Utah Com 
Exchequer .... «++: 44 Yellow Jacket ‘one 
Grand Prize .....-- 165 Standard ..... 


Los Angeles Mining-stock Market. 
[Quotations by Mining and Stock Exchange.] 
LOS ANGELES, tee. $1, 1897. 


f stock— Bid. Sales. 
Acton 4550 18,000 at 2.00 
Magganetta 
Pacific BD 100 at 
00% 
1:75 1,000 at 2.00 
Sun Dance d@eeveete 000 at 
2,000 at 
4,000 at. 


Tnlisted aetive— 
Amare * ef eee 

eeeree 2.00 10.000 at 2. 
Receipts. 
O, Dec. 21.—Flour, quarter 


al 

centals, 440; 
918; onions, 
sacks, 495; 

Oregon, 451; 
wool, bales, 


e, 30@45. 
1.70@1.80; Lima, 1.60@1.75; 


FRANK A. GIBSON. Cashier 
G. B. SHAFFER ...........-Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS: J. M. Elliott, J. DL. Hickneil, 
J. D. Hooker, F. Q. Story, W. G. Kercekhof, 
H. Jevne, W. C. tterson. 

No public funds or other preferred deposits 
‘Yeceived by th.e bank. 


LOS ANGELES NATIONAL BANK— 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY, 
Surpius 50, 


Total ... 9559, 000.00 
GEORGE H. BONEGRAKE..,...... President 
WARREN GILLELEN ........Vice-President, 
E. WwW. COB. Cashier 


MAIN-STREET SAVINGS BANK— 

dunction Main, Spring and Temple streets 

(Tempie Block,) Los Avgeles. 

Officers and Directors: T. L. Duque, presi- 
dent; I. N. Van Nuys, vice-president; B. V, 
Wuque, cashier; H. W. Hellman, NKaspare 
Cobn, H. W. O’Meiveny, J. B. Lankershim, 
0. T. Johnson, Abe Haas, W. G. Kerckhoff. 
Interest paid on term end ordinary d-posits. 

TRINIDAD RUBBER COMPANY.. 
Head Offices, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Estate in Mexico, 

CAPITAL STOCK #109 000 SHARES 3100 ea: B 

‘he attention of investors is invited te. 
the proposed work of thiscorporation in the 
preduction of the ludia Rubber of com- 
inerce. Its Looks are now opened to the 
public for subscriptions to epock Among 
the resident stockhoklers and 
be ment oned the namesof A. Haas, 
M. Newmar«, H. W. O'Melveny. Wm. J. 
Broderi.k. Maurice S. Hellman, Wm. ‘H. 


Allen, Jr.. O. F. Brant, J. Fy Sartori, Albert 
Jones, J C. Harvev, The 


company solicits an investigation of its pur- 
poses, believing !t will demonstrate a profit- 
able return to investors. A plv 
Harvey for prospectus and detailed 


to J. G 
infor- 


mation. Room 16, Tithe Insurance and Trust 
Company Building, cor New High and 
| Frankiin streets, Angeles. 


Stockholders’ Meeting. 


THE REGULAR ANNUAL MEETING OF 
the stockholders of the California Bank will 
be held at the office of the bank, corner of 
Second street and Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., on Tuesday, January lith, 1598, at 3 
p.m., for the election of directors for the en- 
suing year, and tor the transaction of such 
other business as may properly come before 
the meeting. J. G. MOSSIN, 

Secretary. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 20, 1897. 


boxes. 150; quicksilver, flasks, 193; wine, gal- 
lons, 57,650; brandy, gallons, 6360. ' 
Calltboard Sales. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—Wheat 
steady; May, 1.46%; barley, inactive, Maz. 
5%: corn, large yellow, 9742@98%; bran, 17.50. 
@18.50. 


was 


Drafts and Silver, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—Silver bars, 
58%; Mexican dollars, "474¢@48; drafts, sight, 
15: drafts, telegraph, 17's. 


Lottery-ticket Sellers. 

In the Police Court yesterday Lee 
Kwat Sing and Ah Lay pleaded guilty 
to the charge of selling lottery tickets 
and were fined 620 each. Lee Kwat 


the sale of oriental goods 


is virtually a lottery joint. 


fi all 
peak cer Samuelson, armed with 


guilty. As 
Samuelson saw that his man paid his 
fine; he gallied forth in search of other 
victims, and spent the afternoon in 


searching other places where lottery, 
tickets are alleged to be sold, 


Pomeroy, Viee-Preag- 


acorporators . 


ducts a stcre ostensibly for 
the at No. 33 
South Spring street. but which the of- - 


~ 


— 


- 


| | 
| | 
| | | : 4 
| | | | 
| 
| | ) 
| 
| | | | | 
| 
| | 523, Su 
year which, while not fully realizing the | 
most ,8anguine expectations, certainly con- 205225418 
tained much that was gratifying, and more 
that is full of promise for the year 1898. Fol- 
lowing a@ series of years of aiternate panic, 
| Stagnation and slow and even painful revival; 
1897 presented a large volume of businers ; 
: Jone a & whole at prices which, while not al- Ce 
‘ogether Satisfactory, resulted in a total of 
‘rade larger than in any previous» year since 
i892. Tariff changes restricted demaad but en- P, 
couraged speculation, and heavy.imports in 
the first of 1597. while the enlarged for- | 
= 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
as 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
Cashier; Eyraud. Dr. Joseph 
Interest paid on deposits. Loans on appr ove real estate. — Cee Ww 
CHURCHILL, 
| EK IRVINE. 
| E. F. Cc. KLOKK8, 4 
| | turz 
| 
. 
| 
Ss 
| | 
| | | 
— 
| 
| 
| | 
, | | 
| | 
| 
| 
4 
Wheat--Shipping, 1.414@1.42% tor NO. 
| | 1.43% for choice; milling, 1.45@1.48%. ‘ 
Barley—Feed, 85@87% for good to choice; 
| tancy, ME brewing. 1.00@1.10. 
@1.4v. 
Middlings—20.00@ 23.50 per ton. 
H 
13.0 
@12 
| | 
; | | 
| 
| | 
| | | \ 
| | 
| | 
| 
« 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| 
BUTTER-—Fancy local creamery, per %2-oz. 
square, 674%@70; northern creamery, 65@67%; 
roll, fancy tub, 25@27 per Ib. 
CILENSE—Per Ib., eastern half-cream, 9@10: 
a California half-cream, 11; Coast full-cream 
Amer! 
8 
| 
| | | 
| a search warrant, raide prace 
| | terday morning and big . 
| | | | boxes of lottery tickets, togethér’with. 4 
ne | | | | other paraphernalia used in conduct- a 
| | | ing the lottery gue was 
| tion of such evidence as 
| rates” 4.821%2@4.83 and 4.854%@ 1.56; commercial] Sing decided to pl 1 
bills, 4.81@4-81)2; silver ceit.ficates, 574% @55%; 300; barley, ce 
| bar allver, 67%; Mexican dollars, 46%. Oregon. vans, nacks, 2388: corn, 
potatoes, sacks, 6296; Oregon, 
sacks, 52; Oregon, 719; bran, 
4 | Oregon, 2467; middlings, sacks, 
: | hay, tons, 396; hops, bales, 56; 
| 20; ‘hides, number, 450; raisins, 
> 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 


1898. 


Los Crigeles Daily Cimes. | 


ae 


FROM SOUTHERN CALIFOR 


PASADENA. 


ALL 18 IN READINESS FOR THE 
TOURNAMENT OF ROSES, 


The Largest Crowd in the History 
of the Exposition Expected to 
Attend—Bicyclist Haas Arrives. 
Runaway Accident—Real Estate 
Sales, 


_ PASADENA, Dec. 31.—[Regular Correspond- 
ence.] The directors of the Tournament of 
‘Roses met this evening, and.shortly before 
10 o’clock the last prize banner was ticketed 
and the final arrangements made for the en- 
tertainment of the thousands who will visit 
this city tomorrow to witness the ninth an- 
mual parade of flower-bedecked vehicles. 
That Pasadena will see the largest crowd 
that was ever within the confines of the 
city there can be no doubt. This fact was 
Giscovered by the committee in endeavor- 
ing to secure a team to transport the band 
from the school at Whittier, when it was 
found impossible in this city or in Whittier 
to secure a téam. Los Angeles was appealed 
stated that 


arrangements to bring the largest number 
they had ever arranged to transfer. Several 
parties in. Los Angeles have been disap- 
pointed in their efforts. to secure private 
cars from the electric road, and it i 

ted that the games of the Y.M.C.A. 
raw largely from the kindred societies in 
Southern California, especially as there are 
a large number of entries for the afternoon 
games from other associations. 

Flowers are plentiful, and the profes- 
sional decorators have for several days n 
obliged to decline work on coaches and car- 
riages. The streets of the city are more pro- 
fusely decorated in P ena’s colors than 
ever before. Business houses that have 

“never before put up any decorations have 
eoeey been hanging as much of the bunting 
“as they were able to secure. Hotel Green 
was obliged to send to Los Angeles early 
; ay to complete an order, after hav- 
. ing purchased every bolt obtainable in Pasa- 
The parade will start at 11 o’clock, 
the point of formation being on Hudson ave- 
nue 


ue. 
‘The judges and press stands are situated 
on O Grove avenue near Maylin ave- 
nue, and the committee desires that all visit- 
ing representatives of the press meet at 
the Hotel Green at 9:30 o’clock and just be- 
"fore the time for the procession to start they 
will be conveyed to the press stand. A re- 
ception committee will be present to see that 
all visiting representatives of the press have 

adges and have seats in the press stand. 
With good weather tomorrow visitors to the 
city will see one of the best parades ever 

ven by the Tournament of Roses Associa- 
‘tion. The press will be dined at Hotel Green 
at the close of the parade. | 


Two band concerts will be given in _the. 
afternoon, one at Hotel Green, on the hew 


bridge, and the other at the corner of West 
~ Colorado street and Vernon avenue. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVELER. | 
_~ G. A. W. Haas, considerably the worse for 
dust, and well browned, called at The Times 
““““Jocal office this afternoon to report his ar- 
rival from Ontario, where he dined this 
moon and afterward, with pacemakers, started 
‘on the last stage of his long ride of 14,000 
miles. Haas started on New Year’s day, 
1897, from Los Angeles and crossed the con- 
tinent, and even visited Mexico and several 
otber _ not on the programme when he 
started. He has ridden a seventy-geared 
wheel and carried fifty pounds all the: time, 
. g@nd the wheel is still in good condition. He 
states that he would have been here a day 
sooner had not the Indians stolen his wheel 
out on the desert and cause 


Angeles about 5 o’clock. He left Ontario 
about 1 o’clock and arrived here about two 
hours later. Haas claims that he holds the 
world’s championship long-distance record, 
‘and has broken all transcontinental records. 
-- Haas notified the Young Men’s Christian 
Association this evening that he would be 
‘present. and ride in the bicycle department 
of the parade tomorrow in the same costume 
in which he crossed the desert 
RUNAWAY ACCIDENT. 

About. 4:30 o’clock this afternoon, as Mrs. 
Relyea of Sierra Madre was driving on Dast 
Colorado street with her son and daughter, 
the horse became frightened at an approach- 
‘fmg electric car, and, turning the corner of 
Hudson avenue, overturned the buggy, throw- 
ing the occupants of the carriage out and 
ly injuring Mrs. Relyea. She was taken 
into the resdence of Mrs. Taylor at No. 55 
Hudson avenue, and Drs. Huff and King 
ligaments of the 
Relyea otherwise 
. The son and daughter escaped in- 
{ury: Mrs. Relyea will be taken to her home 

the morning. 
REAL ESTATE SALES, 

Dr. E. R. Chadbourne of New York has 
‘purchased of Mrs. George J. Hopkins, through 
.the agency of E. H. Lockwood, 116 feet on 
the southwest corner of Orange Grove ave- 
nue and Bradford street, the price being 

. Dr. Chadbourne will immediately im- 
prove the property with a fine residence. © 
. Mrs. Hopkins has purchased through the 
game agency the vacant’ property on the 
southeast corner of Orange Grove avenue 
and Congress street, 84x200, for about $3500. 

Three lots on the west side of Mentor ave- 

ue have also been sold for the Adams- 

illips Company to W. E. Coulter of Los 
Angeles, who will erect a house thereon. 


BREVITIES. 
who for’ some 


. J. Godfrey, time past 
aoe had a cigar stand in connection with a 

liiard hall on West Colorado street, has 
been missing since last Monday. His rooms 
at a boarding-house are in good order and 
do not look as if he had decamped. He was 
reported as seen on the street in Los Angeles 
on Thursday morning. 

Rev. Tilgh Brown will deliver an oration 
tomorrow evening at the meeting of the 
ed people to celebrate the anniversary 
the emancipation proclama- 
Rev. rown comes from San Fran- 

c og oe purpose to .talkk to his brethren in 
s city. ’ 
David B. Dewey of Chicago, who arrived 
this city about’ ten days ago, and has 
‘been sick ever since, is reported tonight as 
better. Mr. Dewey is a.prominent banker 
in Chicago, and has been a winter resident 
of Pasadena several seasons. 
. The dance of the Philadonean Club, held 
this evening in the Auditofium, was t- 
tended by a large mumber of the younger 
‘element of society, who danced the old year 
out and the new year in. 

Watch-night services were held at the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church this evening, 
and were largely attended. In North Pasa- 
dena similar services were held at the North 
Methodist Church. 

Troop D of Los Angeles will encamp .on 
the Arroyo mesa at the foot of California 
atreet, and to those who wish to witness a 
bonged camp the officers extend an invita- 

tion. 

Karle Meyers, a three-year-old child, died 
this forenoon of scarlet fever at the home of 
his parents on South Vernon avenue, | 


Miss Collamer’s school opens Monday. 
For refreshing drinks go to McCamant’s. 
: For your®New Year’s turkey dinner go to 
‘the Carlton. 
- Order your ice-cream for toda 
ef: MeCament. Ont Gunter 
Fuel headquarters for Pasadena at A. 
Jacobs & Son, telephone 105, 4 
Williams Business College will open Jan- 
uary 3, day and evening sessions. 
Cerrillos coal, the money-saver; best, 
_ Cleanest, cheapest fuel. Try it. J. A. Jacobs 
n. 
. 5» Macomber & Kellam can say 
when you buy coal or wood, "arene 


j 


“Our great grocery carnival was a ‘wonder- 
ful success and breaks all past records. 
Nash Bros., cash grocers. 
Lippineott’s funeral parlors, No. 
, Colorado street, telephone main 75; 
electric funeral car. 


West 
Chapel for services 
Kohler's photo studio has been enti 
refitted with modern. 
_ the enans haye 20 cause to go to 


Los Angeles for photographs, when they can 
get just-as-good-work at home. 
‘We find what we want and are treated 
right. That is what shoppers say of The 
Bon Accord, Herman R. Hertel, proprietor, 
the leading dry-goods store 6f Pasadena. 
Founded in 1884 it has always led, and is 
as popular with tourists as with residents. 


VENTURA COUNTY. 


The Last Meeting of tlie Old Town 
Board of Trustecs, 
VENTURA, Dec. 31.—[Regular Correspond- 
ence.] The last meeting of the old Town 
Board of Trustees was held last evening. To- 
day. the Town Clerk is busily engaged in 


winding up the affairs of the town for the 
past year. ) 


The report of the three commissioners for 
the opening of Colombo and Junipero streets 
was filed and approved. The report recited 
the facts that the deeds to the property were 
given to the town, provided $2000 should be 
set aside to be used in payment for the 
grading of these two proposed streets; also 
for the construction of cement sidewalks 
eight feet wide on each side of Colombo 
street; also for the construetion of wooden 
sidewalks eight feet wide on each side of 
Junipero strect, and also for the construc- 
tion of fences and other necessary improve- 
ments. The streets aré to be opened not 
later than December 25, 1898. The Town 
Clerk recorded the deeds to this property to- 
day. An ordinance was passed last night 
creating a fund for the opening of the two 
proposed streets. The clerk was instructed 
to advertise for bids for the grading and 
sidewalking of those streets, the bids to be 
opened January 17. The annual reports of 
the Town Marshal and sexton were referred 
to the Financial Committee. 


MARINE NEWS. 

The schooner Barbara Hernster, Capt. Jan- 
sen, sailed this evening for San Francisco 
with 2700 bags of corn, 500 bags of dried 
+ gaan 159 bags of walnuts and other prod- 


The steamer George Loomis left for San 
Francisco yesterday with 6450 barrels of oil. 

The steamer Coos Bay, on its regular trip 
south-bound, landed thirty-eight tons of 
freight. 

The schooner Charles Hansen, Capt. Neil- 
son, sailed in ballast for Gray’s Harbor this 


afternoon. 
The steam schooner Protection left 
Hueneme yesterday for San Francisco with 


300 tons of barley,. wheat and corn for H. 


Dutard. 
N.S.G.W. ELECTION. 

At the regular meeting of Cabrillo Parlor, 
No. 114, N.S.G.W.., the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Past 
President, George Richardson; First Vice- 
President, Julian Cerf; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent,’ J. C. Elwell; Third Vice-President, 
Thomas McGuire; Marshal, John Behn; Re- 
cording Secretary, E. M. Hirshfelder; Finan- 
clal Secretary, Albert R. Corey; Trustees, 
Nicholas Hearne and William Spear. 

VENTURA BREVITIES. 

Mrs. Sarah P. Clay, wife of County Treas- 
urer Henry Clay, died late this afternoon at 
the family residence on Oak street. Mrs. 
Clay has been a resident of this city for 
twenty-two years. She came from Adrian, 
Mich., but was a native of New York. She 
leaves a husband, son and sister at Ven- 
tura and a son and sister at San Francisco. 

The University of Southern California and 
the Ventura football teams will Hne up on 
the gridron field at Agricultural Park to- 
morrow afternoon. 

The County Board of Horticultural Com- 
missioners is in regular session at the 
Courthouse this afternoon. 

An artesian well was bored at the beet- 
sugar factory this week. Water was struck 
at-the depth of 128 feet. ae 


ORANGE COUNTY. 


Wrights to Have a New Trial—Acci- 
dent to an Anaheim Man, 


SANTA ANA, Dec. 31.—[Regular Corre- 
spondence.] The case of the People vs. Wil- 
liam and Mary L. Wright came up today 
in the Superior Court, having been continued 
from the 29th inst. On that day Judge Bal- 
lard took under advisement the motion of 
Attorney Brooks to discharge the defendant 
from custody. The court held that an inter- 
est in the case did not disqualify the presid- 
ing judge from trying it if that interest was 
not of a pecuniary nature, and cited numer- 
ous authorities in support of his position. 
The motion was accordingly denied. Mr. . 

asks a reconsideration of the mo- 
tion, and placed J. K. Coplin pn the witness - 
stand. The detective was not’allowed to tes- 
tify, which ruling Brooks excepted. e ap- 
peal was then taken up. Judge Ballard read 
the affidavit of defendants made at the time 
of the trial before Justice Huntington, setting 
forth that said Justice had contributed to a 
fund for*the prosecution of defendants, and 
that the Justice had repeatedly stated on the 
streets that defendants should be run out of 
town ..and must be convicted if tried. Judge 
Ball commented on the significant fact 
that no counter-affidavit had been presented 
by the District Attorney, and stated that the 
belief was forced upon him that the state- 
ments made in the affidavits were true. e 
court then made a scathing arraignment of 
Justice Huntington. The latter had, the court 
stated, in his zeal for morality and 
ligion, abused his discretion. A new 
was granted and the defendants’ bail was 
reduced to’ $100 in the case of the woman 
and $150 in that of her consort. Mr. Brdéks 
noted an exception to the order of the 
court. He will attempt to liberate his clients 
upon a writ of certioari. ) 

ORANGE COUNTY BREVITIES. 

Andrew Bekker and Charles Ulbrigkeit, 
two Russians residing in Anaheim, were 
driving to that place from Brea Canon last 
week, when their horse ran into a barbed- 
wire fence. Bekker was slightly injured about 
the head, while his companion’s throat was 
cut by the barbs, a deep gash laying bare 
the carotid artery and jugular vein. It was 
a@ narrow escape from death. 

. J. Thompson of Alamitos, ex-editor of 
the Westminster Star and formerly a min- 
ister in the Presbyterian church, was thrown 
from his cart yesterday on West Fourth 
street, badly bruising his eye. He says he 
was in a dazed condition at the time, havi 
taken an overdose of painkiller, prescri 
by a physician, for the toothache. 

J. . Coplin, a detective, having made 
affidavit that he believed he could not ob- 
tain a fair and impartial trial before Jus- 
tice Huntington, has been granted a change 
of venue. 

George Peabody and Al Steadman left to- 
day for Saddleback, from which place they 
will signal tomorrow to other members of the 
eorps, who will be stationed on top of the 
Armory in th ity. 
air line is more than twenty miles. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 


St. John’s Episcopal Parish to Build 
a Modest Chapel. 

SAN BERNARDINO, Dec. 31.—[Regular Cor- 
respondence.}] The members of St. John’s 
Episcopal parish, whose handsome church edi- 
fice was destroyed Wednesday night, will 
worship Sunday in Masonic Hall. 

The parish intends to rebuild mr once, bur 
no debt will be incurred. A modest chapel, 
capable of enlargement, will be erected on 
the old site, and it is expected that within a 
short time it will be possible to build and pay 
for a more pretentious structure than that 
which was burned. 

SAN BERNARDINO BREVITIES. 

Match: games of baseball will be played 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons at Athletic 
Park, between the San Bernardino club and a 
picked nine from Los Angeles. 

Mayor J. B. Frith and Frank Johnson pur- 
loined a gold coin from the San Bernardino 
‘National Bank, this morning, and secreted 
the same between some assessment books. in: 
a back room at the City Hall. The act was 
performed to test the mind-reading capabili- 
ties of Prof. Fontana, who, blindfolded, imme- 
diately located the coin, and afterward re- 
turned it to the place it was taken from, 

REDLANDS. 
Thieves Break in, but Do not 
Steal. ; 

REDLANDS, Dec. 31.—[{Regul Corre- 
spondence.] U. 8. Worthing’s residence was 
entered some time Thursday night by bure- 
lars, and the strange part of it is that noth-, 
ing of value has so far been found missing, 
Before retiring Mr. Worthing says: he saw 
that every Goor and window was locked: This 
moraines two doors were found open, and 
the thieves left visible evidence of their 
presence, but considerately declined to steal 
aanything. 

REDLANDS BREVITIES. 

The Brookside-avenue tennis courts . will 
be the scene of some lively games Saturday, 
crack players from ‘Pasadena and Riverside 
to contest, 


H. H. Daniels has sold for Adelaide Tiche- 
nor lot 11, block 36, residence piot, to at 
M. Phinney. 


The funeral of Edwin G. Partridge took 
ace this ternoon from the residence of 
is mother, Mrs. B. F. Partridge. eee 
The. Redlands Gun Club will hold a medal 


| 


shoot New. Year's morning, 


The distance on an > 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 


NEW GARBAGE CREMATORY RE- 
JECTED BY THE ALDERMEN, 


Arrest for Violation of the Pare 
Food Law—Close of the Purity 
Conference — Schooner Ranger 
Found—Suspect in the Assault 
Case. 


SAN DIEGO, Dec. 31.—[Regular Corre- 
spondence.] The new garbage crematory was 
rejected by the Board of Aldermen, the higher 
house of the Common Council, at a special 
meeting held last night for the purpose of 
taking final action on this matter. The meet- 
ing was a lively one. At a previous meeting 
the lower house of the Council, the Board of 
Delegates; formally accepted the crematory, 
but at that meeting the Board of Aldermen 
were not so sure that they wanted tc take 
similar action upon the proposition, and 
therefore referred the matter to their com- 
mittee. The past weck the committee has been 
making almost daily visits to the crematory 
to ascertain whether or not any offensive 
odors were given off from the burning of the 
city’s offal. The prevalence of opinion 
among the members of the committee was to 
the effect that there were offensive odors, 
and in addition to this, it was claimed that 
the crematory was not built in accordance 
with the plans and specifications, so the 
Aldermen voted 7 to 1 to reject the crematory. 
Meanwhile the Board of Delegates had voted 
to give the crematory company another sixty 
days in which to comply with the specifica- 
tions of construction as required by the con- 
tract, but this action will avail nothing un- 
less the Aldermen shall change their minds, 
and it is not likely that they will do that. 

Bids as follows were received for the pro- 

osed issue of , of refunding bonas: 

he Lamprecht Brothers Company, by BD. H. 
Conger, par, accrued interest and $525; J. W. 


rice per month, and all of these were re- 
erred to the Health and Morals Committee. 

Mayor Reed sent a message to the Council 
recommending the appointment of several 
more police, but other important business 
crowded the police question out. 

The proposition to.rent about 8000 acres 
of city land for a sheep ture for $250 was 
rejected by the Delegates and granted by the 
Aldermen. 

PURE-FOOD LAW VIOLATED. 

Adherentsa of the pure-food law propose that 
it shall be enforced in this city ,and yester- 
day the first substantial steps were taken 
toward bringing the violators to account by 
the arrest of Oscar Stelzner, proprietor of 
a grocery at Sixth and I streets, who is 
charged with selling adulterated olive oil, 
the complainant being Dr. T. C. Stockton. 
Dr. Stockton alleges that on September 17 the 
defendant sold him a bottle of olive oil, 
adulterated with cotton-seed oil. 

Dr. Stockton and others have taken great 
‘interest in the organizing of a Pure Food 
Association in this = and they propose 
to see to it that the public is protected from 
injurious imitations, as provided for in the 
new pure food law. It is stated that this 
first arrest is only a starter, and that evi- 
dence has been -secured against other dealers 
which will shortly cause arrests to be made. 

Stelzner was taken before Justice of the 
Peace Bryan and released on his own recog- 
nizance to appear today to plead as to his 
guilt or innocence. 

PURITY CONFERENCE CLOSES. 

The Purity Conference closed after a most 
successful meeting. At the opening sessioh 
yesterday Prof. Freeman of the Sherman 
Heights school spoke on ‘“‘The Relation of the 
Home to phe School,” and this was followed 
by Dr. Remondino on “Nerve-wrecking of the 
American People.’’ 

In the afternoon Prof. Cubberly spoke of 
“The Public School and its Needs,’’ and this 
subject was treated also by Joseph Surr and 
others. Rev. Solon Lauer discoursed upon 
‘Race Improvement.’ 

Resolutions were adopted at the close of 
last night’s meeting expressing appreciation 
of the labors of Mrs. Mary E. ‘ieats, national 
evangelist of purity; and os the press 
for their courtesy 4n noticing and reporting 
the conference; the Baptist Church for the 
use of the building; the pastozgs and edu- 
cators, Secretary Smith of the Y.M.C.A., and 
many others who bave manifested their inter- 
est in the conference by their addresses and 
participation in the discussions. 

' “THE RANGER FOUND. 

Skipper Gerull of this city; who lost the 
schooner Minna a week or more ago just off 
San Clemente Island by being capsized, left 
here a day or two ago in the schooner Lura 
to search the high seas for his lost Minna, 
believing that she had drifted to the south- 
‘ward. He returned to this port last evenin 
with the schooner Ranger, which had drift 
away from San Nicholas Island December 9, 
leaving five men stranded there until the 
British ship Roby picked them up and 
brought them back to pdrt. While searching 
for the Minna Skipper Gerull found the 
Ranger and immediately returned to this 
port to return her to her rightful owner, 
Capt. Schero, who is now in San Pedro. 
Gerull will go out again in search of the 
Minna; 

DAN CAVANAUGH SUSPECTED. 

Dan Cavanaugh is suspected of being the 
ruffian who assaulted Mrs, Markham and 
half a dozen other women in this city Christ- 
mas night, and then escaped, although closely 
pursued by several men whose attention was 
attracted toward him through his mysterious 
actions. At first a tramp was suspected, ahd 
several of the Weary Willies were arrested 
on suspicion, but the police were inclined to 
the belief that it was Cavanaugh, and from 
several clews recently obtained, they are 
more confident than ever that their first sus- 
picions were correct. Cavanaugh disappeared 
the night -the offenses were committed, but 
not before he was seen with a badly-marked 
face, showing that he bad been in a fight. 
Cavanaugh comes of a criminal family, and 
has a bad reputation himself, having been be- 
fore the local courts a number of times on 
matters of a serious nature, 

SAN DIEGO BREVITIES. 


le Watkins came down from Fall- 
. evening, Bringing with him 
John Williams, charged with embezzlement. 
It is claimed that Williams recently sold a 
horse and wagon that belonged to another 
man. He was placed in the County Jail to 
await his examination. 

The water consumers in the Chula Vista 
neighborhood held a meeting Wednesday night 
and. after some discussion, decided to con- 
tinue the fight. for their alleged rights, and 
another assessment was accordingly made for 
that purpose. 

J. A. Rice has obtained a judgment against 
Harrison J. Tobias et al. for $1178.20, and the 
Superior Court has issued an order for the 
sale of property in the . National rancho to 
satisfy the judgment. 

Frank .Wetzer, the young man whose arm 
was shot off November 1 by the accidenta 
discharge of his gun, has been discharged 
from the County Hospital, almost recovered 
from his injuries. 

A meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club was 
held Wednesday afternoon in -the rooms of 
the City Board of Education, and in the even- 
ing was continued at the Brooklyn Hotel. 

As has been the custom for several years. 
past, the Y.M.C.A. of this city will give a re- 
ception to the general public New Year's day, 
both afternoon:.and evening. 

The Trilby (colored) baseball team of Los 
Angeles have arranged to give a concert and 
cake-walk at the Second-street armony, New 
Year's eve, in this city. 

Capt. Avas of the schooner Anita hus re- 
ceived orders to. sail immediately for Santo 
Domingo. The Anita will leave as soon as she 
can make ready. 

U. S. Grant, Jr., has begun the erection oi 
another brick block on Fourth street, a bus!l- 
ness annex to the Horton House, to cost about 
$10,000. : 


Two young sportsmen from this city have 
returned fromthe Santa Margarita ranch witn 
260 ducks as the resultof a day’s hunt. 

The veterans of Heintzelman Post, No. 33, 
G.A.R.,. will present a handsome fiag to the 
East-street school Monday morning. 

The First Congregational Church has taken 
up its annual collection for foreign missions, 
and it amounts to $202. 

Co. B, N.G.C., will dance the old year out 
and the new year in at their armory on Sec- 
ond street. 

The junk Hongkong sailed today from this 
port for the lower coast. 


CORONADO BEACR, 


A Creditable Public Library—Con- 
cert in the Hotel Rotunda, 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Dec. 31.—[{Regu- 
lar Correspondence.] ‘ Not one of the least in- 
teresting features of Coronado Beach is the 
Public Library, a most. worthy institution, 
supported by public subscription. It wa; 
started about four years ago, thrdugh the ef. 
forts, of several public-spirited residents of 


few hundred books to several thousand vél- 
umes, among which are a large number of 
very rare editions. The dibrary is located at 
the end of the motor line running from the 
ferry to the hotel, and-it is therefore conven- 
jent to the general public. Each year a pub- 
lic ball.is given in the hotel for the benefit 
of the library, and tifis, together with volgh- 
teer subscripti.ns from publ c-s. ir.tei citizens, 
has made it grow far beyond the expectations 
of those who were instrumental] in founding 
it. In addition to the books, all of the prin- 
cipal magazines of the country and the news- 
pers of the Coast, as well as many of the 
iddle West and far East, are on file. 
“CORONADO BREVITIES. 

Mr. ard Mrs. Samuel McMurtie and two 
children of Denver arrived at Coronado 
Thursday, and are stopping at the hotel. 

The schooner Lou has again gone out in the 
vicinity of Coronado Islands on a whaling 


cruise. 
William H. Hall and John P. Kyle of La- 
fayette, Ind., are recent arrivals from the 


ast. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene White of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., entertained Rev. and Mrs. P. E. Kipp 
of San Diego at dinner at the hotel, Thursday 
evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Spaulding of Or- 
ange, N. J., are guests at the hotel. 

Among the arrivals Thursday from Los An- 
geles was C. P. McFarland. 

Recent Chicago arrivais at the hotel are 
Ernest Hall and Miller Hall. 

The guests at the hotel, as well as many 
residents of the beach, were treated to a spe- 
cial programme from the rotunda of the hotel 
Thursday evening, by the hotel orchestra. 

M. Chamberiaine and E. A. Chamberlaine 
of Riverside were guests at the hotel Thurs- 


day. 

Soarns McK. Brown and S. R. Marshall of 
New York arrived yesterday, to remain for 
some time. 

Gen. Churchill, accompanicd by ,his niece, 
Miss Pratt, who have bcen stopping at-the 
hotel for several months, departed Friday 
morning, en route to Honolulu, where they 
will spend the winter. In a few months Gen. 
Churchill will return to Coronado and begin 
the erection of a handsome residenee on prop- 
erty recently purchased near the otel 
grounds. 

Several hundred guests are now quartered 
at the hotel, with more arriving every day 
from all quarters of the globe. The present 
season promises to be the best in the history. 
of the hotel. 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY. 


A BOY HORRIBLY MANGLED BY A 
SWITCH ENGINE. 


Both Legs Cut Off, but He May Re- 
cover—Indian Held for Deadly 
Assault—Special Service on the 
Santa Fe. 


RIVERSIDE, Dec. 31.—[{Regular Corre- 
spondence.] Eddie Smith, the eight-year-old 
son of Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Smith, was run 
over and horribly mangled this afternoon by 
Santa Fé switching-| tive No. 37. **. 

The accident occurred about 3 o'clock at the 
Eighth-street crossing. Eddie’s home is on 
Eighth street, about one hundred yards east 
of the railroad. The boy was seated in a 
velocipede wagon, a Christmas gift, and was 
going west, on Eighth street. He got across 
the Southern Pacific tracks all right, passed 
F. B. Devine’s packing-house, and then was 
run down by the switching locomotive, which 
was backing up on the second side-track and 
going north. The little wagon was twisted 
into fantastic shape, and the wheels of the 
tender passed over the boy, comp'eteyl sever- 
ing the right leg below the knee and crush- 
ing the left foot and leg, necessitating am- 
putation. The boy, who is a sturdy little fel- 
low, stood the operation well, and the chances 
are that he will survive the shock. 

Flagman Gernardini, at the Eighth-street 
crossing, is an old employé of the Santa 
, Considerable space intervenes between 
"the main and the side tracks, where the ac- 
cident occurred, and reports differ as to the 
flagman’s location. 

Engineer Hennesy says he saw the boy and 
shouted to him. Members of the train crew 
allege that the boy had time to cross the 
track, but became frightened, and stopped 
his wagon between the rails. Several alleged 
eyewitnesses say that the flagman had his 
back to the track when the accident occurred, 
and that the boy was given no warning. 
Flagman Gernardini declined to discuss the 
matter. Conductor Miller of the freight 
crew was not on the locomotive at the time 
the accident occurred. 


RIVERSIDE BREVITIES. 


Samon, an Indian, was today held to an- 
swer, in the Superior Court; by Justice Miils, 
to the charge of assault with a deadly 
weapon. 

In response to an urgent appeal from the 
Chamber of Commerce, Manager Nevin of 
the Santa Fé has agreed to run a special 
train from San Bernardino, making direct 
connection with the limited, whenever tihere 
are Riverside passengers on board, on and 
after the arrival of the limited leaving Chi- 
cago January 17. 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY. 


\ 
Meeting of the Democratic County 
Central Committee. 

SANTA BARBARA, Dec..31.—[{Regular Cor- 
respondence.] The Democratic County Cen- 
tral Commttee held a meeting Wednesday 
evening in the office of J. H. Harringtcn. 
Most of the members were present. L. J. 
Girvin, C. E. Lataillade and A. W. Potter 
were appointed a committee to confer with 
other committees in the matter of fixing 
boundaries of precincts for primary elections 
in Santa Maria, Lompoc and Santa Bar- 
bara. -There was much discussion, but no 
action was taken toward calling primaries 
and nominating a party ticket for the city 
election. J. N, Johnson having moved to 
the Hope Precinct, John R. Dugan was 
elected to the committee in his place. 

C. A. Hunt, who has been for many years 
the deputy county clerk of this county, will 
be succeeded by Mr. Thurmond, a nephew 
of the School Superintendent, after the Ist 
of January, for political reasons entirely. 

Rey. W. - P. Bliss, National Organizer 
of the Union Reform League, is in the city 
and will address the local section of the 
Socialist Labor party at Cosmopolitan Hall 
tomorrow evening upon ‘Christian Social- 
sm."’ He will also occupy .the’ pulpit at 
Trinity Church Sunday morning. 

he Gun Club held a practice shoot yes- 
terday afternoon, egies some fine shots. A 
‘‘blue-rock’’ contest will be held all day -to- 
morrow at the park. 

Hay is selling ac 9il per ton and going up. 

Right carloads of pipe-for the new city 
water system have arrived, and the dipping 
will begin next Monday. 

The Baker cases for obtaining money un- 
der false prgeeens have been set for Jan- 
vary 5 and 6. ¥ 

John Moore, a motorman, prevented a bad 
runaway yesterday by Jumping fram his car 
and stopping a frightened 'bus team on State 
street. 

A six-year-ol€@- son -of J. C. French of 
Summerland was kicked by a colt Wednes- 
day and severely injured. 

A fire has been progressing in the foothills 
near Mission Cafion for the past two days. 


SANTA MONICA, 


SANTA MONICA, Dec. 31.—[Regular Corre- 
spondence.}] The chalice usually kept in the 
vestry. of the Catholic Church is miss’ng, and 
is believed to have been stolen. It is thought 
have beenw taken from its accustomed place 
Tuesday afternoon, during the temporary ab- 
sence cf the priest and others in charge about 
the place. Some young women who were ar- 
ranging some decorations in the church saw 
a man near-the vestry acting suspiciously, 
| but his later movements were lost sight of. 
The chalice was made of solid gold, and was 
valued at a high figure, 


PARADOXICAL, 


When a man's taken in, 

He is likewise put out; 
And-he scratches his chin, 
When a man's taken in. 

And I dare say his grin 

Means a curse, without doubt, 
When a man's taken in. 

He is likewise put out. 


[San José Mercury:] The yield of California 
deciduous fruits is increasing from year to 
year, and if prices are to be maintained or 
bettered the market must be correspondingly 
extended. It can be done, both at home and 


to raise $10,000 for the purpose of exhibiting. 
our fruits’in Germany and other European 
countries is so certain to: produce satisfactory 
resulta, if carried out, that the lack. ,of Jn- 


the Beach, and it has grown steadily from a/ is 


terest In it displayed by many of the growers 
incomprehensible, “ 


abroad, but it will not do itself... The plan } 


Is our wish to oun, many 
friends and patrons. It hae 
been year with 
US, our policy forms 

will be to at 
the BEST goods att 
right price. | 


DONAVAN & CO. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


245 SOUTH SPRING STREET. 
Same store with Marshuts, optician. 


AUCTION 


Of the entire furnitire of a @room cott 

No. 612 South Flower street. on Monday, 
Jan, 3, at 10 am, consisting ot handsome 
Turkish divans, upholstered and cobdier 
rockers, polished oak bedroom suites, chif- 
foniers, odd dressers, folding beds, mat- 
tresses and bedding, sideboard, extension 
tables and crockery, glass- 


200,000 


Orange and Lemon Trees is the approximate number of Trees 
Sprayed since July, 1897-to January 1, 1898, with 


McBAIN WASH, 


And our new stock has arrived and being manufactured now for the 
balance of the spraying season for both Citrus and Deciduous Trees. 
S ra in Is a pleasure when using our Wash, co 


time users of the old formulas such asthe Rosin Salt, Sulphur and Lime 5 
ing mixtures, but are now regular patrons of our wash. 4 and other botl 


Smut and Scale 4*2 cleaner of trees from Smut and Scale our wath is King 
If you are not in | 


Contract for Spraying 
fits with experienced men who are all paid 
our instructions. We shall be pleased to 
calling at our office. « 


mpared tothe old method of boil- 
§. which is not necessary when using McBain Wash, as it is all seale 
ding cold water. 


Position to do your own spraying 
y at work several complete out- 
by the day and do the work for us under 
give prices on work, by dropping usa line or 


Compressed Air Spraying Pump, $17.50, 


Our own make with capacity for 
send the spray out in two lines of 


Office 433 S. Spring St 
DRs. SHURES 


Cures Catarrh and 
Chronic Diseases. 


$5 Per Month. Medicines Free 
345 South Main St 


The W. H. PERRY 
Lumber Co 


MLMBER YAKD AND PLANING 


twolinesof hose. Any body can pump it—so easy—and 

hose uuder 125 pounds pressure We have tried and 

seen ail the tt and ask you to inspect ours for durability, easy work and cheapness 

, er for McBain Wash, whichis put 

put in 10-gallon cases, price 50c per 


_McBAIN & HOWLETT, 


216 W. First Street, - - Los Angeles. 


Recent Inventions. telegraph to one another, the message 


[Anaconda Standard:] A _ novel! appearing in plain print on a paper Commercial Street, 
elgian has just undergone a success- n English inventor has patented a 
ful test in France. The trial and the| detachable gas motor for bicycles, ee ee 


Which is attached to the rear part of 
the frame, and has a piston rod con- 
nected to a crank set in the motor 
frame, which turns a sprocket wheel 
and transmits the power to the rear 
Wheel of the bicycle. ° 

In a newly-designed coal cart curved 
arms are used. to support the box, so 
that when it is raised from the frame 


invention are described by Henry P. 
Morris, United States Consul at Ghent, 
Belgium, in an official report to the 
Department of State. 

“Some time ago,” he says, “the 
French state railway gave a public 
trial of a new invention designed to 
effect automatically the stoppage of 
trains with a view to preventing colli- 


FRIDAY. Dec. 31, 1897. 

(Figures in parentheses, unless otherwise 
stated, give volume and page of miscellaneous 
records and recorded maps.) 

Asa Crowder to Josephine Crowder, part 
the partition of lot 56, Watts subdivision 
the ncho San Rafael, $2000. 

F W Bratn to W L Cuthbert, part of lot 
4, block 17, Long Beach, $100. 


sions, grade-crossing accidents, etc.| Dy Means of the gear shaft and crank Leoline Smith et al to H F Higgins et 
The.experiments took place under the| it twists around at an angle with the | lot and part of lots 3 and 4, sec 6, 
direction of the inventor at Beaulieu“le | frame to discharge the coal, thus a}-|3 N._R 15 


H M Carlton to W S de Van, lot 4, bloek 
4, Lucas tract (6-221,) $500. 

T S Greene et ux to A C Lee, piece of land 
beginning 225 feet south of the northwest cor- 
ner of lot 2, block K, San Pasqual tract, 
Eliza E G part 

, Belknap et ux to Eli raves, 
of sec 34, T 5 N, R 13 W, $1000. 
ragces Winstel to Nora McCourtney, lot 
ll, bleck 102, Bellevue Terraec tract, 

James Huff et ux to A J Olds, 10 acres in 
lot 5, Phillips addition to Pomona, $2600. 

Robert Cathcart et ux to G F Cromer, part 
of lot 27, Loop & Meserve tract (34-2,) A 

H L Persinger et ux to Mary F de » 
part of lot 1, block 27, Palomares townsite, 


Ww L Hastings to Olive A Richey, all inter- 
est in an undivided interest in the 
Esperanza mining claim, Cedar Mining Dis- 


trict, $150. 
€ellarius to Wilhelmine ee 


lowing the wagon to stand close to the 
curb while unloading. 

In a new star-carpet fastener, pat- 
ented by a-Canadian woman, a wire 
cone is slipped over the edge of the 
carpet with one end of the wire ending 
in a loop in which the screw is inserted 
to hold it in place, the fastener being 
put down first and the carpet after- 
ward forced into the coil of the wire 
cone, 

To prevent railroad cars running out 
on the main track after being placed 
on a switch a steel bar is set across 
the rail in a slanting position, with the 
inner end pivoted in a socket and the 
outer end fitted with a loop to hold it 
in place over the rail by means of a 
pin and lock. 

A handy portable elevator for raising 


Condray, near Chartres, before many 
railway engineers and a numerous 
gathering of scientists. Those present 
were convinced that the apparatus 
fully satised all claimed for it. 
. “The point chosen for the official ex- 
periments offered the greatest possible 
danger arid difficulties. It was on the 
single-track line between Chartres and 
Orleans, at the point of divergence of 
‘the branch running to Anneau and im- 
mediately over a grade crossing. 
“There, at a distance of 250 yards 
from the station, the mechanism was 
placed fm position. The invention con- 
Sists of an immense hook, or catch, 
made of heat iron, to which while rigid 
a certain elasticity is given. It is fas- 
tened to the rails and regulated by e@ 
Wire and lever from the station. When 


. 


Charles 
21, Stimson Bros. resubdivision of farm lots 


lying flat trains pass it readily, but | packages from wagons to the second- ae Burr Sheriff, to ‘Matilda ie Luna de 
when raised it catches a lever hanging] Story of a building has a Supporting | Edelsten, lot 6, H L Fiash’s Main-street 
from the passing locomotive. The lat-| ladder carrying a sliding frame, which | subdivision, $2309. 


J D Young et al to F H Ebert, lot 16, John 
D Young’s West Adams street tract, 9625. 

Alice M Black to Mary A Eptman, pert of 
lots 1 and 2, block 7, Wright's addition te 
Compton, $500. 

A Swab et ux to Hellia A Crawford, lot 63, 
Connor’s subdivision of the Johannsen tract 


is raised and lowered by a derrick 
mounted under the ladder, an adjust- 
able platform being mounted on the 
frame, which can be set level when the 
ladder is at amy angle. 

Gas cannot escape from a new burner 


ter leven then automatically causes an 
air valve on the engine to open, and 
the brakes are immediately inaction. 
.During the trial the train came to a 
standstill before reaching the station. 
“Careful calculation has been made 


that the hook or catch on the roadbed/| when the light is blown out. t (15-86,) $650. 
should have at the same time sufficient | having a spring attached to’ it which block 76, Santa Monica, $000. nt oe 


Suppleness to insure its action. 
“Another tngenious arrangement 
connects the grade-crossing gate witl 
the apparatus in such a manner that 
the former. cannot be opened without 


is wound up by turning on the gas and 
automatically closes the key as soon 
as the tip of the burner cools and con- 
tracts sufficiently to release the tip of 
the crank arm mounted on the upper 


James Smith et ux to J W Hugas, lots 1 
16, 17, 18, 22, an arts of lots 19, 20 an 
23, Mullin’s subdivision in Pasadena, $100. 

Hugus to James. Smith. lots 21, 33 and 
42, part of lots 23 and 41, Mullin’s supdivision 


the latter being in position, so that any ong of the key in Pasadena, : 
approaching train must necessarily, ‘ , Lacy et ux to M M Crookshaak, Io? 5, 
stop before reaching the crossing, thus The accumulation of sand ‘and mud in, block J, Jones tract, $1500. 


G R Coffey et al to Anna K Clausen, part of 
lots 29 and 30, Kernaghan & Arnold’s subdi- 
vision in the San Gabriel Orange Grove As-~ 
sociation tract, Pasadena, $2200. 

H A Bates to Anna K Clausen, Villa lot 12, 
town of Winchester, $300. 

Eva P Griffin to J C Blair, part of lot 62, 


harbors is prevented by a new appa- 
ratus, consisting of an artificial mov- 
able bar placed in. the stream above 
the harbor to intercept the dirt as it 
washes down and a pumping appa- 
ratus to remove it through pipes to a 


avoiding all risk of injuring persons 
passing at the time. Further appli- 
ances are said to render the invention 
equally useful in the prevention of col- 
lisions.”’ 


suitable point of discharge. Lacy’s addition to East Los Angeles, 
new “instrument. is called “the tele-| Housekeepers will appreciate a new | *). a and California Real Estate Come 


clothes-drier which can be used in the : 
house, and consists of a framework in 
supporting a double row of bars, on | $4000. 
which the clothes are hung, the device W G Krutz, Jr; to the Southern California 
being suspended from the ceiling by a medwey Company, lot 9, block N, Aliso tract, 
rope and pulley, so it can be drawn up 

Edwin Cawston et-ux to T A Cockburn, lot 
out of the way after the clothes are] i Lincoln Park, Pasadena, : 
hung. Peter Argieg to Margaret A Huston, Jot 236 
Grider & Dow's subdivision of the Briswaiter 

An Indianapolis dispatch says H. H. Hanna, 


tract, $200. 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the | _L_E Beach to J E Lane, lot 13, block 6, 
Indianapolis monetary convention, has mailed | H M Ames’s first subdivision of Vernon, 
to the boards of trade and commercial organ- | SUMMARY. 
izations of the country the notice of the call Deeds ............00 cceeeeeeee 
for the reconvening of the convention in In- 
dianapolis January 25, 1898. 


scriptor,’’ and constitutes an addition 
to the telephone, in connection with 
which it is worked. It has the appear- 
ance of a simple writing machine, and 
any one can use it, as it does not mat- 
ter how long or short an interval there 
may be between the touching of each 
letter. By playing on. this machine, 
as on a writing machine, the message 


apparatus. The telescriptor 
enables those possessing the telephone 
not only to converse together, but to 


» 


} 


Some Doubt the Curative Power of Electricity. — 


Many people who have not studied the subject cannot understand: how electricity can do what is claimed for it All 


scientific men, however, agree that it has a wonderful curative effect. 
‘Electricity is the instrumentality of all life.” Its great power is in the fact that the nerves of everything that lives— 
man and beast—are electric wires, charged with electricity. When the nerves are weak and any organic disease or vital 
weakness results—any disease resulting from poor action of any vital fuuction—the cause is a loss of the nerve power, 
electricity. When that power is given to the nerves for hours at a time, as it is from Dr. Sanden’s Electric Belt, the life 
springs fresh in the nerves, and is carried by them to the weakened parts, and health bubbles forth in every element of 
the body. Dr. Sanden’s book, *‘Three Classes ot Men,’’ explains this fully. 


What Will Cure One Won’t Cure Others. 


So some people say, and itis true of drugs, because all drugs go to the stomach, and the effect of the dose differs 
according to the condition of thé’stomach receiving it. Some diseases can be reached oy stomach-dosing; others cannot, 
Some people can swallow 20 grains of quinine at once and feel no effect; others are stupified by 5 grains. Therefore 
drugs are powerless in some cases, because unnatural, not adapted to the disease nor the patient. Electricity is not a 
drug; itis a natural element of the nerves; it isa part of the body, and its application only adds to the natural vital 
force until that force grows strong enough by the steady infusion of the current to throw off disease and regain the full 
vigor of the. body, Dr. Sanden’s famous book, ‘*‘Three Classes of Men,’ which is free upon application, explains the 
difference between drugs and electricity. | ' 


You Convinced 


The points which people most frequently offer as justification for their lack of faith in Dr. Sanden’s Electric Belt 
are fully covered and answered, There is no other reasonable argument against the use of this famous appliance by peo- 
pie who are weak, pain-racked and nervous. It cures cases which medicine cures and cures many which medicine es 
It is the Mecca for the skeptic, the despondent and hopeless sufferer. It ig the fountain of life to the weak man and 
woman. Are you in need of it. or of the help it is claimed to give?’ Have you lost any of .your vital nerve forceeevour 
strength of manhood of womanhood? It so, call and see it, or if vou cannot do that, send for the book, ‘Three Classes of 
Men.’’ It is fill of interesting facts for your study, and has letters from hundreds of grateful people, your neighbors, 
who have been cured by Dr. Sanden’s Electric Belt. It is free, closely sealed, by mail. Call of address 


DR. A. T. SANDEN, _ 


204 SOUTH BROADWAY, CORNER SECOND STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Office Hours: 8 to 6; Evenings, 7 to 8; Sundays, 1 te i, 
a Year’s Day from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m,* 


Professor Fowler, the world-famous author, said 


i 


not, 


| Dr. Sanden’s office will be open 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
.| crued interest and $260. The bids were re- a 
Several propositions were received to dis- 
every rig that they owned was engaged for pose of the city’s garbage at a stipulated | SRE ee MMi bby 
. the day. The railroads report having made pe 
: 
| 
| | | 
= | 
160-mile chase. Haas left Pasadena for ry | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| is printed on a paper tape at the a 
; end of the telephone wire in the same 
| way as by the ordinary Hughes tele- 
WW 
| STs \ lll > 
| | ; 
| 
| —[{Puck. | 


_ forward is the word in business. That's , 


full, 


Rader. 


f 


Gos Cingeles Daily Times. 
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Big strides carry a man forward, and 
He pushed business 
by meaning business. To bea cus- 
tomer of his is to make money. He 
makes money for himself by making 
money for his patrons. It's the big 
values he gives that brings his busi- 
ness a boom. His stock of fats and 
men’s furnishings is always new, fresh, 
up ‘to Gate and worth buying. Des- 
mond keeps goods new by keeping them 
moving. There’s nothing like his low 
prices for quick sales. When he of- 
fers bargoins they're worth jumping 
at, and this week he’s offering tempta- 
tions like these, stricily up-to-date. 
soft and stiff hats, $2 and $2.50; all- 
wool underwear, $2, $2.50 and $3; neck- 


Desmonda’s motto. 


wear (any shape) 25 cents and 50 cents; 


white shirts from 75 cents to $2, etc., 
ete. Come quickly and capture these 
chances. 

‘True merit wins success.’ The Pro- 
tective Savings Mutual Building and 
Loan Association at 406 S. Broadway is 
making substantial progress, and the 
plan offered is conceded to be the most 
“eguitable” plan of “savings, protec- 
tion and bome getting.” The success 


of the association is evident that the 
plan is appreciated by the people. An 
increase of over 300 per cent. in loans 


and income’ has been made in the last 
six months. The paid up “income 
stock” of this “association” is a gilt- 
edge investment which pays 7% per 
cent. per annum, secured by first mort- 
gages and life insurance. The _ busi- 
ness df this association is confined to 
California, and- the management is tn 
the hands of competent, experienced 
men ‘of integrity. 

Before buying a residence lot, look 
at the high ground north of Sixth street 
and between Beaudry avenue and 
Loma drive. Here is @ locality over- 
locking mountains. and sea, ,exempt 
from frost, and only fifteen to twenty 
minutes from the business center. Here 
the poinsettia and most delicate flow- 
ers bloom every day in the year. 

Attention G.A.R.! The members of 
the G.A.R. of this city will keep open 
house at Elks’ Hall, 252% South Main 
street, New Year’s afternoon and even- 
ing, to which all veterans are cordially ; 
invited. Drop in and make yourselves | 
at home. C. F. Derby, | 


1600 Pennsylvania avenue. 

The San Pedro Harbor specifications 
with diagrams showing the, 
breakwater ds it is to be, have been re- | 
printed in a two-page sheet of The | 
Timés, on fine paper, making a valua- | 
ble sheet for reference and preserva- | 
tion. For sale at the counter. 

The Natick House wishes to announce 
to the public that they will serve two | 
dinners on New Year's day, 11:30 a. m., | 
to 2 p. m., and 4:45 p. m. to 7:30 p. m. | 
Roast turkey and roast chucken at the | 
usual rates. Meals 25c or 21 for $4.50. | 

For achoice turkey dinner and what ! 
goes with it, go to the Abbey, 232 8S. 
Hill today and tomorrow from 5 to 7:50 
p.m. Dinner, 25 cents; per week, $4.50. 
_G. T, Hanly & Co.’s food coffee is 
gaining in popularity—made of the best 
crains, Ask your grocer; have ,no 
other; 15 cents per pound. P 

The Natick House will serve roas 
turkey and roast chicken, 11:30 a.m, 
to .2 p.m. and 4:45 p.m. to,7:30 p.m. | 
Meals 25 cents. 

The Broadway Department Store is 
clesed today. Monday 8:30 the great 
eale commenées. Prices are cut all to 
pieces. 

Great reductions in all departments. 
fale Monday 8:30 a.m. See windows. 
and papers. Broadway Department 
store, 

=-pec 31—Finest cabinet . photos 
duced to $1 and $1.75 per dozen. Sun. 
l<«nm. No 256 South Main street. 


Evangelist Small will preach both 


morning and evening at the First 
(hristian Church tomorrow. 
Punctures, 25 cents, at the. White 


hicycle agency, No. 919 South Main. 
Renting, $1 per day. 

Cut flowers, choice roses, violets, Re- 
dondo carnations. Collins, 321 8. Spring 

Turkey dinner at the Vincent New 
Year's, 5 to 7:30, 25 cents. 

See Trinidad Rubber Company's no- 
tice on page 14. 

E. Nittinger, information 
ters, lead all. 


J. J. Whitney of San Bernardino, 
whose furniture factory was burned 
in the recent fire, is in the city looking 
up a location for a plant here. 

Painters are at work at the Arcade 
painting the depot buildings and 
fences. Paint sprayers operated by 
steam are being used on the job. 

Prof. Plummer of the public schools 
will give an illustrated temperance ad- 
dress at the Los Angeles’ Loyal Tem- 
perance Legion, No. 330% South Broad- 
way, Sunday at 3 p.m, : 

Carriers will make the usual morning 
deliveries, and collections only today, 
and the general delivery will be open 
from 9 to 11 a.m. The rest of the of- 
fice Will be closed all day. 

A Christmas tree fire did $150 worth 
of damage to the house of C. J. Lee at 
No. 455 Bonnie Brae street last even- 
ing. Chemical company No. 2 extin- 
guished the flames. No one was. in- 
jureéed. 

At a meeting of the board of direct- 
ors of the Merchants’ National Bank, 
held last night, F. M. Lyons of the 
Tufts-Lyon Arms Company, was 
elected a director to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the Hon. Frank 


headquar- 


‘Co. A, Seventh Infantry, N.G.C., will 
hold a reception at the New Armory on 
New Year’s day from 2 untii 5 and from 
Ss until 10 p.m., at which the new quar- 
ters will be open for inspection. The 
afternoon will be for the ladies, while 
the evening will be in the nature of a 
“stag smoker.” 


EASTERN VISITORS. 


Suuset Limited Brings a Trainiocad 
of Early Arrivals. 
The Sunset Limited, which arrived 
yesterday at 4 ~m., had on board the 


following passengers from the frozen 
Kast: 


W. F. Bunger, Mrs. W. F. Bunger. 
Poughkeepsie; L. W. Peels, Los Ange- 
les; Ben Laut, Louisville, Ky.; M: C. 
Mead, Mrs. M. C. Mead, Marion, O.:; W. 
W. Curtis, Mrs. W. Curtis, Chicago: 
W. T. Batton, Redlands: G. R. Grant. 
J. F. Seguin, Fort Worth: Mrs. White 
New Orleans; C. E. Wheeler, Mrs. C. E. 
Wheeler, Anna L. Webster, W. B. 
Owen, Mrs. W. B. Owen. Miss Owen, 
Herman Eaton, all of Los Angeles; 
Grace Emery, Maricopa; O. D. Painter. 


nter, amp, San Fran- 
cisco; Thomas FE. Work, L. Work, 


Cc. E. Pott, Miss Stuart, New York: 
Mrs. E. Garner, Elsie A. Mc- - 
Bride, Chi 0; Mrs. William Giles, 

am omas, Miss Th 
New York; D. A. 


‘Stone; Emma F. Stone, New York: 
Emma V. Post, James V. Posi, 
Y. Post, George V. Post, H. A. Weeks, 
Frenciseco; H. H: Rosenbaum, G. 
W. Northem, Joseph Mychell, Los An- 
és; T. Page, C. Pargitt, Woodstock 
en.; A. H. Humall, Mrs. A. H. Hum- 
all, Hamesdale; W. L, Standish, Mra. 
bf L. Standish, Pittsburgh; W. E. 
umbie, Dallas, Tex.; J. M. Holmes, 

. J. M. Holmes, J. Makend, Mrs. 

H. Smith, F. Richardson, all of San 
Francisco; J. N. Higgins and family, 
pante Barbara; G. P. Mathes, Mrs. G.- 
Mathes, Joliet, W. G. Ander- 
son, BE. B. Andrews, Mr.-Pearsen, Chi- 


24. 
Pittroff residence, 


' minster. 


; M. Kemp,’ Alameda; Mi 
Boston. 


_ YEAR'S BRIDE. - 


DAISY PITTROFF CHANGE 
HER NAME, 


MISS. 


Charles 0. Craig Consents to Marr: 

Her and ts Relensed from Jati 
Family Reunited” an: 
* Everybody Happy. 


Lost night as the bells were ringing 
out the old year and ringing‘in the new 
a wedding was being celebrated thai 
made a. free man of one who was in 
the County Jail in danger of being sent 
to State’s prison, reclaimed a maiden 
who had taken a step on the downward 
path and reunited a dismembered fam- 
ily. 

The contracting parties at this wed- 
ding were Charles O, Craig and Daisy 
Pitroff, who recently gained notoriety 
by being arrested on the point of elop- 
ing and. the subsequent examination 
of the young mon on the charge of 
statutory rape, 
being held to answer to the Superior: 
Court. 

Being unable, to give the required 
bail, $1500, Craig lay in the County 
Jail until last night when he was fa- 
vored with a happy deliverance. 

To*Attorney A. G. Hinckley, Esq., 
perhaps is due the credit for getting 
young Craig out of his trouble and 
making the members of a whole fam- 
ily happy. In the’ first place, Mr. 
tinckley is said to have been instru- 
mental in reuniting J. W. Pitroft and 
wife who had heen separated for some 
weeks as the result of the sending 
of their daughter to Arizona to become 
an actress on a-music-hall stage. Then 
Mr. Hinckley is alleged to have pre- 
vailed upon Craig to marry the girl 
for whose ruin he was charged with 
being responsible. But in order to be 
able to do this, Craig hada first to 
get out of jail. and Mr. Hinckley is 
soid to have provided the necessary 
bail bond. 

Be this as it may, the fact is none 
the less true that C. O. Craig was re- 
leased from the County Jail on a regu- 
larly-approved bond last evening. He 
went at once to a barber shop to get 


' shaved, and dressed up for his nuptials. 


Meantime, “Cupid”? Kurtz was routed 
from his downy bed at his Boyle 
Heights residence and whirled to the 
Courthouse in a cab to issue the neces- 
sary marriage license. He was met 
there by Mr. and Mrs. Pittroff, their 


' daughters, Daisy and Maudie, Attorney 


Hinckly and a friend cf Mr. Craig. 
The neceseary license blank was filled 
out and attested by Miss Daisy, she 
giving her age as 16 and her lover's as 
Then the party proceeded to the 
where they were 
joined by Craig and a minister of the 
gospel, and just as the old year was 
expiring Craig and Miss Pittroff were 


declared husband-and wife. 


The criminal proceedings against 
Craig will accordingly be dropped4 
The charre against him was founded 
on the allegation that Daisy was not 
yet 16 years of age. This is new said 
to have been a bluff and that she is in 
reality past 16. 

The only pessible drawhack the 
happy termination of the unhappy af- 
fair is the fact that the marriage li- 
cense granted the young couple was the 
thirteenth granted during the day. 
This fact was carefully concealed from 
the bride and groom, however, by 
Cupid Kurtz, as he feared that if they 
knew that the unlucky number 13 had 
aught to do with their wedding they 
_ have decided not to get married 
at all. 


PERSONALS. 


The Milk White Flag Company is 
quartered at the Hollenbeck. 

E. H. Gruwell of Riverside is in the 
city for a few days and is at the Na- 
deau. 

Col. M, Churchill, Coronado, a retired 
iron merchant of Chicago, is registered 
at the Westminster. 

S-"B. Patterson, advance agent of 
the Calhoun Opera Company, is regis-, 
tered at the Hollenbeck. 

Hugo Sharwenka of New York and 
Charles B. Kehrman of St. Louis are 
registered at the Nadeau. 

Fred Peet of New) ) York, general 
agent of the Coney Island Company, is 
registered at the Hollenbeck. 

Mrs. Hughes of Seattle, Wash.,. is 
registered at the Westminster. She 
will remain in for some time. 

Mr. and rs. W. L. Standish of 
Pittsburgh are registered at the West- 
They are here for the winter. 

H,. H. Shufeldt and wife, Chicago, 
are staying at the Westminster. They 
expect to spend the winter in Los An- 
geles. i 

Correy Valentine, representing Dun- 
ham, Buckley & Co., New York, is in 
the city on business, and is at the Hol- 
lenbeck. 

D. A. Helbring of San Francisco ar- 
rived yesterday on the limited, en 
route for New York. He is staying at 
the Nadeau. 

H. G. Thompson, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Santa Fé Rail- 
way, with headquarters in Chicago, is 
at the Hollenbeck. — 

In the United States Circuit Court 
yesterday, on motion of ex-Judge J. D. 
Works, W. R. Andrews of San Diego 
was 2dmitted to practice. 


Hotel Arriwalns. 

Westminster—George Henry Strong, Chi- 
cago; O. J. Stough, San Diego; F. R. Baum 
and wife, Fort Dragg; H. H. Shufeldt and 
wife, Chicago; Mrs. Hughes, Seattle, Wash.: 
L. L. Cook, Minneapolis; F. M. Howard and 
wife, Miss E. Howard, Brockton, Mass.: W. 
L. Standish and wife, Miss Ethel Standish, 
Pittsburgh; C. B. Kimball, Mss Kimball, Chi- 
camo; Col. M. Churchill, Miss Pratt, Coro- 
nado. 

Nadeat¢--George W. Hines, San Francisco; 
George B. Bittell, Helena, Mont.: S. E. 
Grove, Oakland; George McNamee, D. A. Hel- 
bing, Harry F. Adler, San Francisco; Miss 
Tellie Olson, San Francisco; E. Percy Braid, 
Rialto; Ed D. Thorne, Boston; O. Bliss, 
Empire: Hugo Sharwenka, New York; Charles 
B. Kehrmah, St. Louis; E. H. Gruwell, River- 
side; E. B, Louisson, San Franc'sco; J. C. 
Shepard, Redlands; W. B. Reeves, 
Bernardino; a. West, San 
nardino; John T. Bell, Oakland, Cal.: J. W. 
Smith, Santa Barbara; W. B. Black, Ventura; 
H. C. Billington, Ventura; J. Wormser, San 
Francisco; A. W Buchman, Cleveland, O. 

Hollenbeck—J. T. McCrosson, San Fran- 
cisco; John W. Dunne and wife, T. W. Ryley, 
New York; F. C. Hughes, Ropert Leather- 
wood, Tucson; Miss C. Rowan, Miss J. How- 
land, New York; H. G. Thompson, Chicago; 
A. B. Jones, Hannibal, Mo.; F. Greene, Chi- 
cago; C. Valentine, New York; J. B. Day, 
San Francisco; F. E. Snyder, Dallas, Tex.; 
Fred Peel. New York; R. F. Allen, San’ Fran- 
cisco; Sylvia Myerdock, New York; D. Ec- 
cles. Joseph Clark, Ogden, Utah; George B. 
Coulter, Dublin; A. L. Chaffee, Ventura; 8. 


B. Patterson, New York; L. H. Lewis. San 
‘Francisco; Robert Gray, Ontario; M. M. 
Rosenbaum, Chicago: M: T. , Stlerra 


Madre: E. C. Bean, New York; W. J. Mollin, 
Huntington, Pa.; T. Morrcott avd wife, San 
Francisco; John F. Freeland, Anaheim; Fred 
W.° Bletchenden, James’ H. ite, Orange, 
N. J.; A. W. Burrell, Oaktand; G. B. Apder- 
gon and wife, L. Rickoff, Chicago; °G. 
Schwartz, Santa Barbara; 
Boston; A. V. Love,.Portsmouth, O.; J. &. 


Tierney, New Johnnie Johnson, Dem- | 


ing, N. M.; . ‘ kwalter and wife, 
Pawnee City, Neb.; Fancisco Borge, San 
Diego; F. Foster Bradley, J. V: Weeden, Agua 
Caliente, Ariz. 


Pensions and Postoffice. 

(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE TEMES. ] 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—Pensions 
were granted to Californians today as 
follows: 

Original—James W. Henderson, Oak- 
land; James Harris Santa Cruz; Cyrus 
H. Hubbard, Sacramento. 

John L. Hennemuth was today com- 


missioned postmaster at Waterford, | 


| 


which resulted in his} 


W. McMullen, | 


.basas. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes ono- 
thied farther any other brand. F 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


Licensed to Wed. ; 

. James P. Tyler, aged 37, a native of 
Switzerland, and Cora M. Gates, eged 
22, a native of New York; both resi- 
dents of Los Angeles. 
Charles H: Coffman, aged 28, @ na- 
tive of California, and Jennie B. Mat- 
ney, aged 21, a native of Kansas; both 
residents of Azusa. 
Albert T. Gomer, aged 23, a native of 
California, and Margaret C. Beucler, 
aged 23, a native of Pennsylvania; both 
residents of Los Angeles. 
George J. Larsen, aged 32, a resident 
of Lamanda Park, and Tillie Olsen, 
aged 21, a resident of Grennell, Ia.; 
both natives of Norway... 
Lester L. Cline, aged 26, a native of 
Illinois, and Theresa Hayes, eged 24 
a native of England; both residents of 
Los Angeles. 
John R. Ritch, aged 35, a native o! 
Alabama, and Elizabeth F. Metzger, 
aged 22, a native of Illinois; both resi- 
dents of Los Angeles. 
Will H. Browning, aged 30, a native 
of Arkansas and resident of Redondo, 
and Willie A. Banks, aged 23, a native 
of California and resident of Calae- 


John Turk, aged 27, a native of Con- 
necticut, d Lilliaa E. Fleming, aged 
24, native of Indiana; both residents 
of Pasadena. 

John “Cabos, aged 20, a native of 
Texas, and Daisy B. Cheesobrough, 
aged 16, a «mative of California; both 
residents of Los Angeles. By consen: 
of Mrs. Cabos and Mrs. Filmay Veale. 

kKktudulph Schulte, aged 31, and Anna 
Vogel, aged 19; both natives of-Switz- 
erland aid residents of. Los Angeles. 

C. EE. Brooks, aged 44, a native of 
Indiana, and Mabel V. Todd, aged 28 
a native of Iowa; both residents of 
Pasadena. 

Arthur M. Jones, aged 38, a native of 
England, and Flora A. Shaw, aged 18 
e netive of California; boih residents 
of Toluca. 


BIRTH RECORD. 
STAMM-~—IN THIS CITY, December 29, 189° 
to the wife of A. J. Stamm, No. 857 South 
Viewer street. a scn. 
BISHOP—In th'‘s city. Dee-mber 24. 1897, to 
the wife of Lorenzo D. B shop, a son. 


DEATH RECORD. 
HARDING—On December 29, 1£97, at his late 

residence, corner State street and Magnolia 

ave., H. Young Harding, a native of Eng- 
land, aged 53 years. - ; 

The relatives and friends are respectfully 
invited to attend the funeral on Saturday, 
January. 1, 1898, at 10 a.m. from the parlors of 
Cc. D. Howry. Fifth and Broadway. 
GARRETT—In this citv. December 31, 1897. 

at his late res'dence, No. 1237 West Severth 

street, Jchn Garrett, a native of England, 
aged 66 years. 

Notice cf funeral fater. (New York Herald 
please copy.) SS 


LOS #/¥G: LES TRANSFFR Cr, 


Will check baggage at your residence to any 
point. 218 W. First street. Tel. M. 249. 


SATUR DAY RALYS 10 PASADENA 
Via the Santa Fé leave La Grande Station 7:35 
a.m., 9 a.m., 9:50 a.m., 10°a.m. Rose tourna- 
ment begins at 10:30 a.m. Returning, trains 
leave Pasadena 2 p.m., 5:50 p.m. 


NEARLY HALF RATES EAST. 
We ship household goods in mixed car lots, 
The Van and Storage Co.. 4% 8S. Spring 


ROSES and Redondo carnations, the finest, 
at No. 321 South Spring. 


MUST move. 
N. M 


Big cut in jew-lry Tovelties, 
oore, No. 257 South Spring. a 


> 


If You Want 


to be........ WELL 
mat se DRESSED 


Joe Poheim. 


He Ils making the nobbiest Suits to 
order for #14.50 and $17.00, which are 
well worth $25.00, 

Fine Clay Weave Worsted and lat- 
est style Serges at #17.50 and #2v.U0: 
wi i cost elsewhere 

French Pique, the best Doeskin and 
Dress Worsted from $.5.v0 to 845.00 

You don't need to wear ready- 
made, shabby, ill-fitting garments 
when you can have a satylisa— suit 
made toorder for less money atthe 
most reliable and largest tailoring 
establishment 

Rules for self measurement and 
Samples sent free to any address. 


. JOE FOHEIM... 
143 Ss. Sp: ing St., 
Los Ang.les, - 


WINES xp 
BRANDIES. 


The sa’e way to procure anythiny 
in this line t& to 3 urchase direct 
jrom the grower and manufac- 
iurer. lam the yproprtetor of the 
San Pedro Winery, have my own 
vineyard and make my own wines, 
Lraadtes, etc. sell goo jrom’3 
to 12 years old for the same price 
you pay sor new goods elsewhere, 
Call for my,old brandy ani ma- 
. detra wine. 


H. BOETTCHER, 


Cor, San Pedro and 


erson Streets. 


a 
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New Year 


and Many Returns. 


We wish our thousands of patrons and friends a prosperous year, abundant 


harvests and fiourishing business. 


‘We open the New Year with wonderful bargain giving. Tomorrow’s papers 
will have the news. | 


The annual white fair, 
Lhe stupendous overcoat values, 
The clearance of woman’s wraps, 
The reduction shoe sale, | 


Ihe embroidery sensation, 


Lhe dress-fabric marcel, 
Lhe boy’s suit offering. 


Thousands of New Year’s barzains have been prepared, but not one of 
them »,aside from the seven prominent sales, can get even a mention in tomor- 


row’s papers. 


“SCIENCE ORIENTAL MEDICINE” 


LATEST AND BEST BOOK 


" We will start the year at a record-breaking pace, redoub‘ed energy and 
honest dealing yoked side by side. Pariiculars tomorrow, ’til then, 


_AU REVOIR. 


SONS 


THE GREATER PEOPLE'S STORE \ 


t 


LOs 
ANGELES 


| 


« 


‘ 


Store 
Closed 
Today. 
| 
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A AIA LA LAL 


~ 


ON THIS LIVE SUBJECT. 


ORIEN TAL 


| VALUABLE 


FinsT PUBLICATION 


TO 


INVALIDS 


PRICE OF 


ii 


uage. 


paper. 


° 


Grrr?” 


SS 
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Jef : 
Take Maple Avenue Cars, | 
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COPYRIGHT 1697 By 
GEO. W. HAZARD 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Gives the story of its 


The only complete work of its kind ever printed in the English lan- 
Tells all about the Chinese system of medicine. 

ounding and early history and its acquirement of the secrets of life 
and health through the practice of vivisection. 
‘ful pulse diagnosis and its invariable use of non-poisonous herbal 
remedies. 
The lives of its leading practitioners. Its novel theories of the origin, | 
causes and treatineut of many diseases and the experiences of some 
ot its patrons in Southern California. Also contains instructive hints 
and adyice on diet and ways of living. 


Describes its 
Discusses its wonder. 


rapid progress in the United States. 


A Complete, Well-written and Valuable Work. 


Sent ‘by mail on receipt 


‘dress The Foo and Wins Herb Va., 903 & Olive, 


PA 


240 pages; illustrated; printed in clear, readable type on heavy book 


of price: paper, 50c; cloth, $1 
Los Angeles, 
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DR. Li. WING, 
of the ofsan /. 


j 


— 
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geles. 
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to every millinery-loving woman in Los An- 


Don’t fail to look it up. 


Lud Zobel Co. 


219 South Spring Street. 


The new proprietors of the The Wonder Mil- 
linery Store take possession today. ‘There 
will be an announcement by the new firm in 


3 


Eye—}} eak and Sore Eyes, granulate 


lids, defective vision. cross eyes, 
near sight, far sight, douvle vision. 


Kar— Catarrhal deafness, noises in the 
- ear, suppurating ears, polvpi, dizzt- 
ness, deformed ears, foreign bodies, such as 


hardened wax, etc. 


Nose—C2tarrnal infammation, hav fever. 
abscess of the sexton, adan>t 
growths, nasal polypi, thickening of the 
—~restore the sense of smell, 
straighten crooked and deformed noses — 


Throat Catarrhal sore throat, acute and 
=“chronic pharvogitis, enlarged 
tonsils and palate, hoarseness, loss of voice, 
phlegm in throat causing hawking, aod 
ay fever. 


Lun Consumption in the first staves. 
chronic broachitiy dry and 
loose cough, pains in the chest, difficulty in 
breathing, asthma, etc. 


Hoad—Neorateta, sick, nervous or 
gettive headaches; dull, full feel- 
ing, dizziness, tumors, and eczema of scalp 


Stomach-—Ne2ralsita. ulceration and acid 
Gyspepsia, indigestion, pain 
and fullness ofter eating, heartourn, water- 
brash. and difficulty in swallowing, 


Shores & Shores 


345 S. Main St. 


-« CONSULTATION. FREE... 
Call or. Write 


the Reliab'e 
Expert Specialists. 


he 

Kidne 3 Inflammation of the Kidnevs 

y Bright's disease, diabetes, con- 

gestion of the kidneys wuraemia, gravel, 

stone — ail scientifically and successtully 
treated. 

; All diseases of the liver, 
Liver bowels, all retlex 
disorders. rheumatism ad ail skin dis- 
eases, eczema, galt rheum, ringworm, hip- 
oint disease, old sores, fever sores, stiff 

oint, hare lip, spinal irrit ition. 


Piles, fistula, and all swellin 
Rupture— and tenderness, cured without 
pain or detention from vusiness. 


Such as sufto- 
Heart, Bra n and 
ing. palpitation, fear of impending danger, 
etc. 
attending 


.-__And All its 
Nerv:u; Debilit aliments, bot 
young and middle-aged men. The awful 
etfectsof negiecte! or im -roperly treateu 
cases, proddctag weakness of Daly and 
brain. dizziness, falling memory, lack of 
energy and confidence, pains and other dis- 
tressing symptom. unfitting one for study, 
bu-iness or the enjoyment of life. 


Blood and Skin 
in its different stages, scrofula, tumors, 


telter. eczema; also stricture, varicocele, 
bhydrocele and private diseaves. 


Office Hours~—9 a.m. toi p m.; evenings. 7 to 8; Sundavs 10 a,m. to 
Consultation Free. Cail or Write 
DRS. SHORES & SHORES, 345 S. Main St, Los Angeles, Cal, 


UMPTION CURED. 


WIL} REMOVE JANUARY 1 TO 415% & SPRING 51 


Dr.W. Harrison Bailarg 
‘406 Stimson Biock, 
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very tourist to, Souther 
visits the . 


SOUTH PASADENA “Us ANGELES AND PASADENA 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY GO. 


lk | THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ELECTRIC RIDE THE WEST. 
Nil From Los Angeles to Pasadena and Altadena 
| | Cars leave Fourth aud Spring Sts. évery 3) minutes from 6:00 to 8:00 | 
| Branch of the Nerwalt Farm, the sargest im a.m., and from 7:09 to 12:00 p.m., and every 15 miantes from 8:00 a.m. 
= America. “fe ‘to7 p.m. Leave Pasadena for Los Angeles every 30 minutes, from 5:00 
$m a.m. an p.m are leavin s Augeles a 
Male sitting on eggs unique sight in the state and 1:00, 3:00, 4:30 p.m. direct connection 
Railway for Echo Mountain and Alpine Tavern. or “A Trip Aroun 
* Not two or three, or ihr ceor four, bul a whole herd, near ly roo, of these the World” in one day take car leaving Los Angeles at 9:0) and 9:15 
Gil Gi ANTI C BI RDS | a,m., connects Pasadena, taliy-ho 
carriages for Orange Grove Ave., Raymond Hi lhambra, San 
i Chicks just hatched; Chicks a few weeks old standing four feet high, and the Gabriel Mission, Sunny Slope Winery, Baldwin's Ranch, Santa Anita | 
wold birds, tn their breeding corrals with their nests, eight and ten years old, | trip 
Rand pe Fourth St., and Pasadena office, Cars can be secured for ‘Trolley | 
oniy rig Duly fea er roods Rertice at reasouable Rates, 
faemense stock of the finest Tips, Platnes, Boas ant.Capes aways and for sale SMITH, 


The safest way te get the articles, Send for price list 


“CAWSON & CHEK BURN, ‘South Pasadena Cal. 1 | 


or agenéts anywhere... 


‘General Passenger Agent, Pasadena]’| 
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“Cripple Creek, Colorado: at the age of Johannesburg, did not | 
Promise which promineat ning experts efor ohannesburg. 


OF THE RAILWAY: TO JOHANNESBURG. 


THE ABSOLUTE TERMINUS OF THE ROAD. : 
Re connection with the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Systems establiched. 


The Mining and. Comniiercial Center and Distributing Point for the 

Desert mining region—The Rand, Goler, Panamint and Death 

> Valley. The great Freighting business from’ Moliave and Kramer, :with the | 

J ohann esburg ‘Panamint ‘and Death Vatley country and the Borax Mines will be trans 
| ferred to Johannesburg. Finest: 10-stamp mill in ‘the State now in operation. 

Other mills to be erected, Water supplied by: the Johannesburg Milling and 
Water who own the principal water we lands i in | 


= 


Aa Ideal 3500 feet elevation, Nature’ s Eachanting Views 
Abundance of Purest Water, piped under high pressure to the town, Large . Modg- 
) ) ern Hotel now open The Johannesburg Milting and Water Company now offer 

their exceptionally. choice townrsite for sale at vety low prices, Graded 

oh b ur, streets, 60 and 80 fee wide; all lots Title derived by Patent. Full 
particulars, maps, prices, etc, can be obtained at the company’s offices, 210-212 . 
Wilcox Building, Los Angeles, Cal. or townsite office, Johannesburg, Kern Co, Cal, 


“Los ‘ANGELES, Cal, Dee 30, 1897. 

MR. H. A. DARLING, | ven 

: My Dear Sir:—Johannesburg is and will be the actual terminus of the Rand Railway iil hase of supplies ani ae 


_ distributing point, for the surrounding country, the Rand, Goler and Panamint districts, including the Death 

‘Valley region. ‘An pleased to say to you that, from’ Pecent investigations, lam satisfied that. the’ Rand district 
| will lead in the in California before theénd of 1898. 
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he City of Los Hngeles 


AT THE CLOSE OF 1897. . 


EVER since the pueblo was 
founded, 116 years ago, has Los 
Angeles enjoyed a more prospet- 
ous year than that which is just 
ended. It is true that there have been 
years with more excitement, more 
lively speculation, more temporary in- 
fiation, but there has néver been a year 
in which more steady progress, of a 
permanent sort, has been made in 
every branch of material activity. 
The official census, taken by the city 
authorities last summer, proved that 
the claims which had been made by the 
citizens of Los Angeles in regard to 
the growth of population during the 
past half dozen years were well 
founded. The census showed that 
the pouation of the city in June was 
403,786. At present it is undoubtedly 
105,000, and probably more. The Fed- 
eral census of 1880 gave Los Angeles 
a population of 11,311. In 1890 the 
population was 50,394. Thus, the in- 
crease in poulation during the past 
seven years has been’ considerably 


rate of about $3,000,000 worth 
|} buildings annually. 


minated. Not only has the city en- 


tirély” recovered from the effects” of 


that wild era of speculation, but in 
many cases prices of inside real estate 
are now higher than they were in 1887, 
and with reason, because the property 
pays a good rate of interest upon the 
price asked for it. 

The past year has witnessed the lay- 
ing-out of several new residence sub- 
divisions. With the exception of a few 
subdivisions that were made in the 
southern part of the city a couple of 
years ago, these are the first new sub- 
divisions that have been placed on the 
market since the boom of ten years 
ago. That the market is in a healthy 
condition is proved by the fact that 
lots in these new subdivisions have 
been readily purchased, not for specu- 
lative “purposes, but by citizens who 
will build homes upon their property. 
The present year will undoubtedly 
witness the subdivision of a number 
of new tracts, in suburban localities, 
which have been made_ accessible 
through improved street-car service. 

For several years past building has 
been going on in Los Angeles at the 
of 
When the year 
1897 opened it was believed by a ma- 
jority of citizens that this activity 
could not be maintained much longer. 
This doubt was, however, ill founded. 


| 


The improvement of streets has 
fully kept pace with the march of 
building improvement. . Considering 
that ten years ago there was not a 
single paved street in the city, Los An- 


‘geles has made remarkable progress 


in street imrprovements.. There are 


‘now about one hundred and eighty 


miles of graded and graveled streets, 
fourteen miles of paved streets, 145 
miles of cement and asphalt side- 
walk, and 136 miles of sewer. 

One of the most important features 
of the growth of I#@s Angeles city 
during the past few years has been the 
development of tho local petroleum in- 
dustry, through which factories have 
been supplied with cheap fuel. The 
drilling of wells within the city limits 
has gone actively forward during the 
past year the chief scene of operations 
being in the northern part of the city, 
about a mile east of the old cil section, 
where petroleum was first developed 
within the city limits. Until this year 
the local oil business has been in a 
more or less. demoralized condition, 
owing to lack of agreement among the 
producers. A few months ago an or- 


| ganization was effected hy means of 


which the price of oil has been fixed 
at $1 per barrel of forty-two gallons, 
a price that is fair, noth to tie pro- 
ducer and the consumer. The wells 
in the district being »perated are he- 
ginning to give out, and oil men are 
looking around for fresh fields. It is 
believed that it will be possible to 
trace a connection between the oil de- 
posits at Puente, twenty miles cast 
of Los Angeles, and those within the 
city limits, so that new districts lay 
be opened up in the 2a3tern subw hs. 

The year 1897 will be aoctable in Los 
Angeles as marking the com™mence- 
ment of a mining era for the section 
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more than-100 per cent., and this dur- 
ing a time when the country has been 
‘ undergoing a period of depression. 
"What other important city in the 
kUnited States can show such a record? 
Tho course of the real estate riarket 
paffords as good an indication of the 
,condition of a city as the state of a 
man’s pulse does of his health. To 
judge _ by this standard, Los Angeles 
certainly enjoys the confidence of out- 
side investors and speculators, for 
never has there been 2 period when 
so much outside capital has came in 
for permanent inyestment. Business 
property in Los Angeles, on the prin- 
cipal streets, is now regarded as cone of 


“the safest real estate investments that. 


can be made. Agents have numerous 
orders on their books for inside busi- 

¥ ness property, which they are at pres- 
ent unable to fill, because bolders of 
such property are aware that they 
have a geod thing, and are not anxious 
to part with it. 


It is now just ten years pert the 
great real estate boom of 1886-'87 cul- 


During the entire year the sound of 
the hammer and the saw have been 
heard throughout the city. A score 
of large business blocks and aozens 
of smaller ones have been erected, 
together with hundreds of residences 
ranging in value from the $500 cottage 
to the $25, 000 mansion. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce recently ‘published a folder, 


which showed, in a striking manner, 
the activity of building in Los Ange- 
les. 
business blocks in course of construc- 
tion in the city in October, the total 
amount of money invested in the 


blocks being $1,005,000. ‘The follow- 
ing comparison of building permits 
for the month of September in Los 
Angeles and other leading cities is 
also given: 


~ 


Pictures are shown of seventeen, 


Pepuletion Building 


1890, permits. 
Cincinmath ..ccccces 246,309 125,000 
Naw 241,995 116,717 
Indianapolis ...... 107.445 115,000 
Mameas City 132,416 258,700 | 
» Los Angeles eeee 60,304 $15,000 


of which Los Angeles is the center. 
Many solid citizens of Los Angeles 
have begun to interest themselves in 
the gold mines which are scattered 
throughout Southern California, from 
the northern part of Los Angeles 
county southward, to the Mexican 
line. The development of these mines 
brings a large amount of additional 
trade to Los Angeles, and will un- 
doubtedly be an important factor in 
the future growth of the city. 


Commercially Los Angeles has also 
made much progress during the past 
year. The wholesale merchants of ‘the 
city have been reaching out into new 
fields, besides developing more busi- 
ness in those sections which they have 
already occupied. Quite an extensive 
trade has been built up in the southern 
part of the San Joaquin Valley, which 


was formerly supplied entirely from 


‘San Francisco. The completion of 
the San Joaquin Valley Railroad to a 


connection with the railroad systems 


‘ of Southern California, will still fur- 


The rapid 


ther increase this trade. 


development of the territory of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico has. brought 
much increased business to Los Ange- 
les. 

During the year’a commencement 
has been made, in a small way, to open 
up trade with the Pacific Coast of 
Mexico. Arrangements were made 
with the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company to have one of their vessels 
call at a Los Angeles county port, 
while a small vessel has also been 


chartered-to make trips betWeen this 


county and the lower coast. 

The building of the government 
deep-water harbor at San Pedro, bids 
for the construction of which are now 
being advertised, opens up great pos- 
sibilities for a wider extension of the 
commerce of the city. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association have been active 
during the past, year exploiting new 
fields of commercial and manufactur- 
ing activity for Los Angeles business 
men. 

The manufacturing industry has 
made great strides-in Los Angeles 
during the year. Establishments 
which are engaged in the packing und 
preserving of fruit of all descriptions, 
including olives; have never before 
been sa busy, and several new enter- 
prises of this description have been 
started. There has also been a large 
business done in the manufacture of 
mining machinery -for the various 
mining districts of Southern Californ'a 
and adjoining territories. This indus- 
try promises to become a most im- 
portant one in the near future. Un- 
til recently miners naa to send io San 
Francisco for such machinery, but | 
now almost every descripiion of min- 
ing machinery is manufactured in Los 
Angeles, and can be supplied in com- 
petition with any other city. 

The supply of cheap fuel, in the 
shape of petroleum, has much facili- 
tated the growth of the manufacturing 
industry in Los Angeles. Our manu- 
facturers will soon have the choice 
between petroleum and other power 
that will be equally cheap, or perhars 
cheaper. Within a few weeks elec- 
tric power will be for sale in Les t(An- 
geles from the San Gabriel Cafion, 


-about twenty miles east of the city. 


Work is progressing rapidly. upon an- 
other enterprisé of this kind in San 
Bernardino county, while yet’ a third 


Kern county, is about to be started. 


} With the satisfactory solution of the 
‘fuel question, which has hitherto been 


the chief obstacle, there is no reason 
why within a few years Los Angeles 
should not become an important mian- 
ufacturing center. 

Financially,- Los Angeles is in a 
thoroughly sound condition. The es- 
timation in which the credit of the 
city is held abroad was recently 
shown when a number of eastern in- 
vestment firms were eager to bid for 
the new city bonds which it was pro- 


| posed to issue, at a rate of interest 


that would have been considered ab- 
surd a few years ago. The Los An- 
geles banks carry deposits aggregat- 
ing over $12,000,000. The assessed 
valuation of the city is $56,889,438, or — 
about $140 per capita. ¢ 
There is probably no city of the 
size in the United States which has 
such a complete system of street rail- 
roads to’ Los Angeles. It was, there- 
fore, not to be expected that important 
additions would be made to the sys- 
tem during the past year. There have 
been, however, several additional 
miles of track constructed, the most 
important of which was the new route 
of the Pasadena and Pacific Com- 
pany to Santa Monica, through the 
southwestern part of the city. 
Railroad men agree in saying that 
the immigration to Los Angeles has 
not been so heavy during the past ten 
years as it is at present. All incoming 
trains are loaded with passengers, and 
the city is rapidly filling up with 
home-seekers, many of whom have for 
years been awaiting an opportunity 
to remove to Southern California, but 
were unable to do so on account of 
the hard times, or for other reasons. 
There is every probability that the 
progress of Los Angeles city, as the 
metropolis of Southern California and 
of the Southwest, will be even greater 
during the coming year than it was 
in 1897. 
Tur Trves considers, with reason, 
that the. outlook for Los Angeles and 
the adjacent country is the most prom- 


ising and brilliant of any section of 
the. United States, 
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Cnnual Widwinter Wumber. 


zovernment in 


January 23, 1889, 


city 


of Los 


by 


the 


Under the provisions of the charter 
the heads of the principal departments 


are elected, serving for a uniform term 


City Government. 


| Hts existing form of municipal 
the 
Angeles was established 
charter adopted by the citizens in 
ISSS and approved by the Legislature on 


of appointments at his disposal. 
Mayor 
firmation by-the Council, the five direc- 
tors 
without compensation. 

points’ a Superintcndent 
,and a Water Overseer. 
ceives 


officio member and the presiding officer 
of the Board of Police Commissioners, 


6 


The 
appoints, subject to the con- 
who serve 
He also. ap-~ 
of Butldings 
The Mayor re- 
a salary of $3600. 
The charier makes the Mayor an ex- 


of the Pubfic Libary, 


beards already mentioned. Los Ang: te 


partment. Weekly megtines are held 


by both the Police lire 
missions. 

The Park Commission has the same 
non-partisan .chiaiacter as the two 


has an’unusualy fine system of perks, 


and their maintenance and foveorn- 
ment are the chief duties of this com 
missfon. The board niakes all appoint- 


ments in this department, inciucing a 


Superintendentcof Parke, Regular mect- 
ings are held once a meth. 

The right of appsainting the four 
mombers of the Board: of Health 


has ‘heen a subject of dispute, as one 
section of the oharter confers ‘the right 
upon ithe Mayor, and another confers 
it upon the Council. There has 


never 


yet been a direct issue upon the queés- 


14d regulations of the board, and_all 


al 

ordinances relating to the public health, 
Atae from hia veto power. the chief 

power excrcised by ! Mayor is 

‘hrouch these four } e is the 

kiing officer af e: ico, them, amd 

Vote in -their delibcrations, 

chief govorning Tody of the city 
is ihe Ciivy’ Council. Fach of its nine 
nm) s is elected by vv of the ward 
Whichshe represents. The presiding of- 
Ts Known as the prvidcatt of the 
Or tire chart r rrovidecs thrut 
he i case of the illness or abe 
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OL the CIty, 
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MAYOR M. P. SNYDER. 


WM. E. DUNN, CITY ATTORNEY. 


EX 


j 


J. H. DOCKWEILER, CITY: ENGINEER. 


LOS ANGELES CITY OFF.CIALS. 


{From photos by Marceau asd Echumacher.] 
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L. S. SEAMAN, CITY TAX COLLECTOR. 


’ 


JOHN M. GLASS, CHIEF OF P 


C. H. HANCE, CITY CLERK. 


JOHN H. GISH, CITY TAX COLLECTOR. 


of two years. The elective officers con- | 


sist of the Miayor, the City Clerk, the 
City Attorney, the City Treasurer, the 
City Auditor, the City Tax and License 
Collector, the City Engineer, the Street 


Superintendent, the City Assessor, two ' 


Police Judges, nine Councilmen and 
ninemembersof the Board of Education. 
The Councilmen and the members of 
the Board of Education represent the 
nine wards of the city, each being 
elected by the voters of the ward which 
he represents. 

The powers of the City Council are 
broader than’ is usually the case, the 
Mayor’s powers being correspondingly 
restricted. The Mayor has the right, 
however, to veto measures passed by 
the Council and has a small number 


the Board of Fire Commissioners, the | 
Board of Park Commissioners and the 
Board of Health. Each of these boards 
consists of four members besides the 
Mayor, and they are appointed by the 
Council, serving without pay. 


The Police Commissioners appoint a 


Chief of Police, and the members of 


the police foree, but salaries are fixed | 
To prevent the intro- | 


by the Council. 
duction of politics into the department, 
the charter provides that not more than 
two of the four commissioners ap- 


pointed by the Council shall be co 


bers of the siame political party. 
A similar provision is made as to 
the Fire Commissioners, Like the Po- 


lice Commissioners also, they appoint department is 
a chief and all the employés of the de- | whose duty it is to enforce the rules , perintendent of 


tion, the practice having been for the they serve without pay. The board 


the Mayor 


» Mayor, act as 


fhe Council holds regular 
on Mondays. The members 
ceive annual salary of $1200, 
The of Education. consists of 


ine members, one from each ward, but 


STREET SUPERINTENDENT 


L. M. 


POWERS, HEALTH OFFICER. 


Mayer to appoint the board and for, the supervision of the public schools, 


the Council to ratify his appointments. | 


It is ‘the opinion of attorneys, how- 
ever, that the purpose and effect of the 
charter was to vest in the Council the 
power of appointing thig board, as well 
as the tthree that have been described. 
The charter provides that three of the 
four members appointed must be phy- 
sicians in good standing, but.there is 
no restriction as to their political opin- 
ions. The board has charge of all mat- 
ters relating to ‘the samitary conditions 


appointment of teachers, the purchase 


‘of school supplies, and thé establish- 


ment of all necessary regulaticus. 

The board annually. elects one of its 
number as president, and he -has the 
appointment of the committees. 

The charter contains the 
that no officer of the city shall be 
compensated by fees or cOmmission, 
but only by fixed salary. The sal- 
aries of the principal city officials are 
fixed by the charter as follows: Mayor, 


of the city, and has the supervision of $3600; Councilmen, $1200; City Auditor, 
the jail, hospitals and polite health $3000; City Clerk, $2400; City Assessor, 


The-chief officer of this 


the Health Officer, 


institutions. 


® 


$2400; City Treasurer, $2400; City Ene 


gineer, $3000; City Attorney, $3000; Sue. 


Buildings, $2000; Street 


% 


has 


provision: 
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Superintendent, $3000; Chief of Police, 
$3000; Health Officer, $2400; City~ Tax 
and License Collector, $3000. The sal-’ 
aries of all other. officers are fixed by 
the Council. 

City elections are held on the first 
Monday -in December of alternate 
years, the successful candidates tak- 
ing office on the first Monday in Jan- 
vary. The present city government 
was elected in December, 1896. 

The heads of the various depart- 
ments are required to present to the 
Council, at its second meeting in De- 
cember of each year, reports for the 
year ending November 30. The fiscal 
year of the city, however, dates from 
June 20. 

The annual report of the City Audi- 
tor, presented _to the Council last 
month, shows that the assessed value, 
after equalization, of real property 


___ WALTER S. MOORE, FIRE CHIEF. 
within the old city limits has risen 
from $7,259,588 in 1880 to $55,237,988 in 
1897. To the last-namted total must 
be added the value of the property 
in territory annexed, in 1895 and 1896, 
amounting to $3,640,208, so that the 
present total valuation of all rea} 
property Within the present city limits 
is $58,878,196. 
The rate of taxation in the old city 
. limits is $1.25 per $100. The tax-limit 
for ordinary .municipal -expensés is. $1 
per $100, the extra 25 cents being added 
to cover interest and sinking-fund re- 
quirements. In the  recentiy-annexed 
territory, which is not liable for the 
city’s bonded indebtedness, the rate of 
taxation is $1 per $100. 


city is $1,368,550. 

The value of the property owned by 
the city is carried upon its books as 
$16,875,091.17. This’is, however, much 
below its real value, for the figures are 
based upon an appraisement made in 
1889, and there has been none since that 
time. The inventory includes a large 
amount of real estate, notably the 
parks, school lots and the City Hall 
grounds, and it has greatly increased 
in value within the, past eight years. 
The parks are inventoried at $591,751.22, 
which is only a fractton of their pres- 
ent value. Some property recently ac- 
quired does not appear in the inven- 
tory. This is true of Griffith Park, 
comprising over three thousand acres 
of land presented to the city by. G. J. 
Griffith, and of Sunset Park. 

The total amount of the tax levy fir 
1897-98, charged to the Tax Collector, 
was $695,590.54. In addition to this 
amount the personal property tax col- 
lected by the Assessor amounted to 

_ $32,377.19. The city has also a large 
income from licenses, fines, rents, etc. 
The Auditor’s estimate of the city’s 
expenses for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1897, was $867.347.60., 

The municipal receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year ending November 

. 80, 1897, were summarized by the Audi- 
tor as follows: 

talaneo available in treasury De- 
Cash paid into’ treasury, Decem- 

ber 1, 1896, to December 1, 1897... 


1,289,554.42 


Demands audited ..... $1,015,187.91 
Pail on. aceount 

Paid on account of in- . 

Total disbursements. 1,143,443.93 


Available cash in treasury Decem- 

Outstanding demands, December 


Cesh in hands of Treasurer, 


Aside from the patvments upon the 
principal and intercst in the city’s 
bonded indebtedness, the heaviest. ex- 
penditures were made bysathe following 
‘departments: City ngineer, 38, 
978.61; health office, $28,956.82: fire de- 
partment, $97,546.56; sehool department, 
$69,519.04; street department, $83,184.59; 
police department, £109,962: Public Li- 


brary, $23,972.36, 
The work of lighting, sweeninge and 
eprinkling@ the streets is done by con- 
tract: The cost of lighting the sitects 
during the year.ending November: 30 
was $52,751.85. Strect-sprinkling cos? 
the city $46,300.24 The cost of street- 
sweeping was $21,157.44. 
During the past year the city has ex- 
pended $964.25 in translating the ola 
Spanish records of the city, made prior 
to the American conquest. These rec- 
ords promise to be of great walue to 
historfans and to students of the early 
history of California. 
_ The city’s population, according to a 
census taken April 30, 1897, is 103,079. 


The total bonded indebtedness of the 


together, $215, wniyd the total cost of 

the office last yeaf was $5970.54. 
|| tre ottice last year was $590.54. 
month and his four assistants receive, 
combined, $410: The total expense of 
this office for the year ending last June, 


&B | @ covering tke items of salaries, books, 
ount overn ment ’ &B stationery, printing, postage, telephone, 
| 23 ' 2 and minor expenses, was $43,728.83. 


The Tax Collector has a monthly sal- 
~ - ary of $300, and eleven assistants whose 


IE county government of Los An-| visors receives a monthly salary of SS eee $1090 per month. 
" > | expense of the officé for the 
geles county is housed in a hand- | $150 and a mileage allowance of 10 cents | jast fiscal year was $43,290.05. 
some courthouse building of dark- | per mile. The board has two clerical The Surveyor receives $10 per day for 
red sandstone and gray granite. The amount such time as he spends in the public 
structure, with if6 ample setting of trim | of montaiy amount work. He has eight assistants, who are 
: ® salaries of the executive branch | paig $790 onth. The total cost of 
lawns and low stone wall, cost Over: of th , , per montn. © tore Oo 
0 e.county government is, therefore, | his office for last year, covering. the 
$860,000, and is one of the most artistic $935. "fhe mileage expense for the first items of salary and expense, road work 
pieces of public architecture in Cali- sfx months ‘of 1897 averaged $1414.92. and general office recording maps new 
fornia. Under its roof are located the | The total cost of the department for | system of assessor’s maps, tationery 
twenty-two officials who carry on the | those six months, including every ex-/and supplies, telephone, livery and mi- 
affairs of the county and the ninety-one | P&MS¢, Was $8487.74, and for the last six | nor expenses, amounted to $19,806.94. 


months of the preceding year was 
assistants who make up their official $8382.17, making a total from Juno 30, 


households. 1896, to June 30, 1897, of $16,869.91 
» 1897, 569.91. county and half f t c 
The county is in much the The Auditor has a salary of $300 per | one paid by 
same way as are the counties in other| month and five assistants whose sal- | $166.67. The clerks of the court. re- 
States. Its executive department is | aries aggregate $510. The total cost of | ceived in salaries during the year, $8880, 
composed of a board of five Supervis- | the Auditor's office for the year ending | and the députy sheriffs $6420. Other 


commissioners in Eastern States. They The County Clerk’s salary is $300 per, phones, calendars and minor expenses 
are elected by districts and serve four | month and his nineteen assistants draw } brought up the total cost of the Su- 
years. All the county officials serve a 4 combined salary of $1845 per month. |] perior Court last year to. $28,965.41. 

four-years’ term and all the offices are he total expense of the Clerk’s office The District Attorney receives $323 
elective. for the year was $18,581.62. pér month, and the six assistants $785. 


ties are, of course, the same as those of | ary of $250 and his one assistant $150.'| tire year was $15,762.61. 
similar officials in the East, are: ) The total expense of the Coroner’s of- The Sheriff’s monthly salary is $300.33. 
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EB. C. WRIGHT, COUNTY SURVEYOR, 


GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, CORONER, °° 


T. J. FLEMING, COUNTY TREASURER, —~JOHN BURR, COUNTY SHERIFR, 


“Wy 


THEODORE SUMMERLAND, COUNTY AS- 
SESSOR. E. C. HODGMAN, county RECORDER. “4: MERWIN, COUNTY TAX COLLEC. 


Coroner, Publio Administrator, County 


fees, reporting, inquests and post-mor- 
Recorder, County Asscssor, County Tax 


tems, telephone and other expenses, 
was $7506. 


livery, stationery and 
r printing, telephones and tel 
Collector, County Treasurer and County | servi ‘elesrams, 
The department of justice is vested $250 per month, conducts his office year $16 918.82 expended last 
in a Superior Court bench of six judges, without assistance, and at a cost, for. Rane © be te | 
the District Attorney, the Sheriff and the year ending with June, of $3111.68. and clerks 
township justices of the -peace. The Recorder receives $300 per month $7239.87. The fees and ees ta 
Educational matters are supervised and has nine assistants whose salaries stables, the reportit in Bune of con~ 
by the County. Superintendent of aggregate $795. The total expense of Justice and 
Schools and by a Board of Education the Recorder's. office for the year was, same@ courts and the the 
composed of four members, who are $27,452.44. . ry a e tees and mileage 


f jurors amounted, all told, to $48,- 
appointed by the Board of Supervisors. The monthly salary of the Treasurer cae s . . 
iach member of the Board of Super- | is $300 and his assistants receive,. $3710.64 The 


ors, similar to the boards of county | June 30, 1897, was $13,890.72. items of stationery and printing, tele- 


The administrative officers, whose du- The Coroner.draws each month a sal-| The total cost ef the office for the en- 


County Auditor, County Clerk, County / fice for the year, including salaries,’ The twenty-two deputies receive $1910. : 


|| | 
| 
_ | 
| 
| 
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| 
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feeding of prisoners, the examination of 
the insane and the maintenance of Los 
Angeles county inmates in the State 
reform schools cost $22,707.36. The jail 
expenses were $7230.49. The fees and 
mileage of witnesses and the expense of 
the law library, added to the foregoing 
items, give the entire cost of the ad- 
ministration of justice in Los Angeles 


county dUring the year ending with 
June, 1897, as $159,774.67. y 
he Superintendent of Schools re- 


ceives @ monthly salary of $250, and 
has two clerical assistants who receive 
$210. The salaries and other expenses 
of his office amounted to $7,183.65. The 
members of the Board of Education 
GPeceive $5 per day for such time-as is 
Spent in the public service, and the 
Superintendent of Schools acts as its 
secretary. The salaries’and incidental 
expenses of this board were $2,367.91. 
In the maintenance of the common 
schools; salaries and all other expens®s 
were paid out $603,725.42, and in the high 
schools $24,758.92. Witt, the single item 
added of the cost of the Teachers’ In- 
Stitute, the total sum expended by the 
eounty for educational purposes 
amounts to $638,694:55 for one year. 

In charities, covering the expense of 
the County Hospital, the County Farm, 
the various items in the care of indi- 


“HYLAS 


gents, and the county’s share 
expense of the free-labor bureau, 
county expended $95,609.93. 

To the health officers and the veter- 
inary surgeon and stock inspector, with 
the expenses of their several .offices, the 
county paid $3088.75. 

The Horticultural Commission, in 
salaries of commissioners and inspec- 
tors and in minor expenses cost $5830.50. 

On the reads and highways of the 
county were expended during the year 
$101,631.62. 

The receipts of the county from July 
1 to December 31, 1896, were as follows: 
Fees and fines, ‘officers and 


8. CLEMENT, UNDER SHERIFF. 


in the 
the 


Personal property tax 7,424.25 
10,239.38 


23,016.89 
High school tuition ......... 223.00 
State aid, ete., to indigents.. 
Estate dec eased persons ..... 2.95 

Advertising delinquent taxes, 


application for licenses, etc 2,204.50 


Proceeds school district bonds 3,520.00 
State lands and interest .... 1,104.58 
Teachers Institute’ ...... ose 472.00 
Care pay patients hospital . 390.00 
Sale of produce County Farm 292.87 
Miscellaneous, all other 

1,889.01 


Total receipts ..... ........$ 926,567.90 
Balance July 1, 1896 ...... 07,503.48 


$1,434,071.38 
The receipts from January 1 to June 

30, 1897, were as follows: 

Fees and fines, officers and 


Personal property “tax. 2,402.12 


License taxes 


School income ..... 77,599.14 
High school tuition. 705.39 
Estate deceased persons. kine 151.83 
Advertising delinquent taxes, 

application for licenses, etc 150 00 
Proceeds school district 


State lands and interest... 
Teachers’ Institute .. 


2,249.75 
298.00 


Law Library dues ..:...... . 87.00 
Care pay patients hospital. 249.00 
Sale of produce 

Miscellaneous, -. all” other 

sources ..... 2,097.34 
Warrants cancelled ......... 324.57 
Opening 184.0) 


Balance. January 1, 1897.. 


e 


746,778.92 


813,770.70 


«*  $1,560,549.62 
The disbursements of the county 

during the latter half of 1896 were: 

By expense «executive de- 


DAFCIMERE os 8,382.17 
By expense administration... 692.62 
By expense judicial ........ 0,256.27 
By expense collecting reve- 

32,877.03 
By expense education ...... 903) 962.66 
By expense public charities 45,170.63 
By expense health........ ee 1,638.65 
By expense agriculture....:. 2,483.65 
By expense 40,870.60 


‘sptrit. 


-be pitied rather than blamed. 


By expense surveyor........ 10,210.51 
By expense immigration..... 150.00 
By expense interest on 

county bonds ........ 19,027.50 
By expense® interest on 

school district bonds...... 10,950.77 
By expense advertising..... ° 2,402.70 
By expense miscellaneous... 1,235.82 

Total expense county gov- > 

ernment including city and 

527,311.58 
By amount paid redemption 

35,000.00 


By amount paid redemption 


school district bonds...... 26,580.00 
By amount paid property 

and improvement ........ wn 17,647.20 
Ly amount paid refund taxes 

PICSMMED occ 9,010.07 
By amount paid refund 

1,173.45 
By amount paid city of hae 

Angeles ....... 3,578.38 

Total disbursements ......$ 620,300.68 

Balance December 31, 1896. 813,770.70 


$1,434,071.38 
The disbursements from January 1 
to June 30, 1897, were: 
By expense executive depart- 


By expense administration.. 46,004.35 
By expense judicial.......... 89,518.40 
By expense collecting reve- 

By expense education..... 434,731.89 
By expense public charities.. 50,439.30 
By expense heal eeceeces | 1,450.10 
By expense a Bture Tore 3,346.85 
By oxpense rods........ 60,661.02 
By expense surveyor..... pues -9,596.43 
By expense immigration.... 1,254.85 
By expense interest on 

By expense interest on school 

Gistrict -DONGS 7,793.81 
By expense advertising...-+., 309.24 
By expense miscelWlaneous.... (76.42 

Total expense county gov- 

ernment inela@ding city 
and county sthools..™..$ 775,963.03 
By amount paid redémption 

By amount paid redemption : 

school district bonds...... 29,750.00 
By amount paid _ property 

and. improvement ........ 33,208.51 
By amount refund taxes and 

4,525.27 
By amount paid refund 

By amount paid city of Los 

By amount paid city of Po- ‘ 

By amount paid State ‘of 


-$1,133,161.52 
427,388.10 


Total disbursements .... 
Balance June 30, 1897....... 


$1,560,549.62 
The county rate of taxation since 1890 


has been as follows: 1890, .62;/1891, .554; 
1892, .766; 1893, .757 1-3; 1894, .707; 1895, 
.715; 1896, .671. 


The total bonded indebtness of the 
county is $681,500. 

Los Angeles county possesses prop- 
erty as follows: 


New Courthouse ........... $ 862,842.26 
New Courthouse furniture... 121,658.01 
Lots and iands (Temple 

129,132.55 


Lands, right-of- ia ay, 
Road implements 
Common school property. 

Common school libraries and 


roads 


Law library books and fur- 

Maps, county, road and i 

Other personal property..... 3,412.47 
Sprinkling system ....... ‘0.08 9,339.34 | 

Total valuation ............ $3,109,028.34 


Editor Pillsbury Retracts. 


(Tulare Register:] Once in a while 
Topics gets off wrong, and when he 


“amende honorable.”’ 
that-than it is to take a thumping or 
have some one take out his advertise- 
ment or stop his paper. 
ago Topics wrote something to the ef- 
fect that there was in the 


sincere, an element that really meant 
the things it professed and was willing 
to make serifices for principle—that 
such element commanded the ‘respect, 
though it could not command the _ in- 
dorsement, of “honest” men. “Hon- 
est’’ was not a proper word to use 
there. The word should have been 
“wise,” ‘:prudent” or “discreet.” There 
is not-much in Populism that is incon- 
sistent with entire honesty, but there 
is ever so much that is inconsistent 
with sound discretion and a cheérful 
Topics is always sorry when he 
finds out that one is a Populist be- 
cause he knows that Populists are not 
happy. He knows that there is gan- 
gmrene eating away somewhere and that 
the patient is suffering from political 
ill health, but it is not like the opium 
habit, which first undermines  in- 
tegrity. Populism is mostly a disease 
of the disposition and the sufferer is to 
Topics 
is sorry for them, and would have them 
all turn Republicans and be happy, if 
he could. 


No Sach Lueck. 


[Fresno Republican;] The Los Ange- 


les Times is “rubbing it into’’ Deputy 
Sheriff Barnhill on account of his habit 
of losing prisoners en .route to San 
Quentin. The Times its rather exacting, 
The deputy has never got lost y&, 


a 


‘would have laughed the 


- | Officers of the company are: 


1, 608, 450, 59 | 


Chicago, 
on the Pacific Coast are in Los Angeles | 
Los Angeles repre- | 
business | 


and Sacramento. 


and Sacramento that fox 


chief shipping point for 


does he is always willing to make the | Hopland, 


It is better to do | ing, 


A fortnight | 


Sange1 
Populist | Gouthe rn Ca 
party an element that was honest and | 


| company. 
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PORTER BROTHERS CO, 


00040704 
HE old adage, “Great ‘oakg from 
little acorns grow,” has never been 
better illustrated than in the 

growth of the fruit industry of Cali- 

fornia. It is worthy of more than 
passing note if for no other reaso 
than that there is no other industry in 
any country in the world that can show 

such an immense growth from so di- 

minutive a beginning in so short a 

time. If, for instance, the railway 

companies had been asked twenty 
yeargé ago whether there was any pros- 
pect of the fruit business of California 
increasing to an extent that would give 
them a freight business of over twenty 
thousand carloads a year the proba- 
bilities are the freight traffic managers 
question to 
scorn and would have intimated in the 
most gentle of railroad vernacular that 
the questioner was a fit and proper can- 
didate for a lunatic asylum. Yet re- 

Sults show that there would not have 

been anything absurd in the question, 

for_the railroads are doing today what 
twenty years ago would have -been 

Viewed as railroad impossibilities. 

That the business has so rapidly as- 
sumed such large proportion is due toa 
few men whose foresight was as Keen 
as their business ability, and to their 
determination to make a success of 
whatever they undertock to do. Promi- 
nent among those men were the two 

Porter brothers, the founders of the 

great fruit-shipping thhouse known al] 

over the world today as Porter Broth- 


ers But even they, with 
all their business’ perspicacity, 
‘be forgiven if when, some twenty 


years ago, they made their first small 
shipment of fresh fruit from San José 
they did not fully realize the extent 
their business would at a laier period 
assume, and which, in that first ship- 
ment they laid the corner-stone. That 
shipment consisted of some peaches 
pears and plums, and was sent.to Chi- 
cago. From 
shipments have gone on steadily 
creasing each year, so that .now it can 
be said they have not.only this contin- 
ent, but Europe also for their markets. 
To go back to early days for 
moments it may be said that the husi- 
ness opened up by the two Porter 
brothers had the immediate effect of 


increasing business in three directions | 


at the same time. As they went on 
opening up markets in the Eastern and 
Western States they encouraged _ the 
planting of more fruit orchards in Cali- 
fornia and, as a consequence, the rail- 


way companies were obliged to increase | 


their rolling stock to handle the fruit 
shipped. Then, the business 
fairly launched, and better shipping fa- 
cilities provided, the Porter brothers 
saw that the time had come for them 
to extend their sphcre cf usefulness, 
and that to conquer more 
Would be neccessary for them to inorease 
their business relations. They there- 
fore incorporated under the name of 
Porter Brothers Company, 
paid-up capital of $250,000, 


large eastern cities, and appointed 
agents in all of the other larger cities 
of the United States. The present 
James S. 
Watson, president: A. J. Hechtman, 
vice-president; Stephen .G. Palmer, 
secretary; John R. Adams, treasurer. 


The head offices of the company are in. 
and the chief business. offices men 


sents more particularly the 
center of their citrus-fruit shipments, 
eciduous-fruit 
José as their 
dried fruits. 


shipments, with San 
In the northern part of the State 
company, has in addition to their Sac- 
ramento office,eagencies at Vacaville, 
Winters, Loomis, Penryn, Biggs, Yuba 
City, Suisun, Newcastle, Dutch Flat, 
Colfax, Concord, Marys- 
Martinez, Watsonville, Lodi, Irv- 
Mayhews, Courtland, Walnut 
Grove, San Leandro, Santa Clara and 
San José, They have also agencies in 
the § San Joaquin Valley at Visalia, 
Tulare, Bakersfield and Fresno. 
lifornia, outside of their 
in Los Angeles, they have 
at Casa 


ville, 


main office 


agencies and packing-houses 

Riverside, Redlands, High- 
land, Colton, Rialto, Cucamonga, On- 
tario, North Ontario, Claremont, Po- 


mona, Lordsburg, Aweusa, Covina, Mon- 
rovia, Duarte, San Gabriel, Fernando, 
Filmore, San Diego and National wit 
The mere recapitulation of the branch: 
and agencies with their packing-houses, 
and the vast area of terrifory they 
govern, will give the reader some idea 
of the immense business done by this 
They ke ep employed at their 
various packing-houses during the ship 
ping season ne arly one thousand h: ands. 
In addition to the markets of 
States and Canada, Porter 
Brothers Comvany has extended its 
business to Euro ype, and has established 
central agencies at London, Liverpool, 
Southampton, Glasgow, Paris, 
burg and Berlin. They have 
bronch office at Palermo, Italy, 
one at Tokio, Japan. The managers of 
the compny have, after careful investi- 
gation and trial shipments made, sat- 
isfied themselves that the trade in 
California fresh And dried fruits can 
be developed in Great Britain ond on 
the continent to an extent only lim- 
ited by rapidity of transportation, and, 
of course, by any prohibitory tariff 
laws the continentab nations might 
enforee. In Great Britain that latter 


(1897,) 


that day to this their | 
in- | 


tries will secon be 
a few | 


i ' them to avoid 
wens kets, which would be alike 


| themselves and their clients. 


markets it) 
| of whether there is a good market 
_the stuff or no 

With a. 
and estab- | 
lished branchés of the company in the. 


| Los Angeles, and also viee-pr 
thecompany,knows 


ditions of 


| said 


the | 
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contingency is not likely to arise. Other 
things being equal, the people of Great 
Britain would be willing’ to give the 
preference to California fruits, partly 
because they could be furnished to 
them regularly and in larger quantities 
thon could be obtained from other 
parts of the world, and partly because 
it would help strengthen the commer- 
cial relations 


between the two coun- 
tries. Governed by these ideas, Porter 
Brothers Company has opened up a 
trades in that country for California ‘ 
fruits which, in their opinion, will go 
on steadily increasing until California 
fruits are as well known onthe streets 
of London as they now: are on the 
Streets of Chicago and New York. 


Well may it be said that the men who 
do these things are benefactors of the 
human race. 

Porter Brothers Company have so 
extended their operations that they 
now handle not only citrus and de- 
ciduous fruits, but all kinds of dried 
fruits, nuts, raisins and beans./ Their 
Shipments for the year just” closed 
exceeded 4000 carloads of Pa- 
cific Coast products. If to that large 
quantity be added their shipments of 
apples, cranberries and _ pineapples, 
handled by‘ them in the eastern mar- 
kets, the total quantity of fruit and 
vegetable products shipped by them in 
a single year would easily exceed 5000 
carloads. Averaging the value’ per. car- 
load of these shipments, the total value 
of them is about $5,000,000. Large as 
the amount is it does not represent the 
value of the fruit at the noints of con- 
sumption, 4s some of it, cherries, for 
instance, has sold as high as $5500 a 
car. Such prices are, of course, excep- 
tional, but they may he cited as show- 
ing the immense amount of money, in 
the oggregate that the fruit industry 
of California keeps in circulation. 


For several years Porter DProthers 
Company has ~ been handling dried 
fruits, but not until the present yeor 


did they do so on a large scale. Putting 


their green and dried fruit shipments 
together, .they are now the largest 


handlers of fruit produets in the 
world: and as it is said to be their 
intention *to create a greater market 
for California, dried fruits in. Great 
Britain and in some countries on the 
continent there is every prebability 
that the laboring classes in those coun- 
able -to include fruit 
in their daily regimen of diet. instead 
of ‘being obliged, as in the past, to 
view it in the light of angels’ visits— 
few and far between. 

The methods for buying andeselling 
fruit adopted by the company in the 
beginning have been maintained ever 


/ since. They buy f.o.), or ship on con- 


signment when such is the wish of the 
grower. Their methods and their ex- 
tended relations are such as to enable 
“jam” in eastern mar- 
injurious to 
Their«con- 
tracts for fruit are made sufticiently 
long in advance as not to make it 
necessary for them to grab everything 
in sight and send it along, regardless 
for 
. With direct telegraph 
wires to Chicago, New York, Boston 
ond their other large branches, the rep- 
resentative of the company on this 
co2st, A. J. Hechtman, for several 
years past the resident maneger at 
‘sident of 
as well every m 
rises from bed what the ¢on- 
the eastern fruit” markets 
ore as if, ubiquitous-like, he were in 
every one of them ak the same mo- 
t. And if the confidence of the fruit- 
gsauged 
of fruit 
“ompany, 
may he 


ing he 


gerowers of California is to-he 
iy the increased quantity 

handled by Porter Brothers ¢ 
each succeeding year, then it 
that the company has 

and maintained the confidence of 
growers in the best sense of the word. 


Culture 


Has developed in te last few 

years intoa fineart. The Olive is 

a paying crop every year. Pro- 
Olive land is scarce ana 
is srowing scarcer. We have 1449 
acres of the best olive land vin 
California, and will” sell it in 
small tracts on ecasy payments. 
This is a gool investment. We 
will send you a book free if you 
are interested. 


cluctive 
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Ranch Co., 


1227 Trenton St., 
Los Angeles, Cal, 
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PON a recent occasion one of 
the Surfrior Judges of this 
county felt it to be his duty 


to administer® merited re- 
buke to certain members of the bar; 
nevertheless it can be truly said that 
the bench, without an exception, and 
the bar, with few exceptions, embrace 
men of established integrity and law- 
yers of admitted ability in their pro- 
fession. The Superior Judges rank far 
above the average in all respects. Nor 
is this high rank of the judges confined 
to the present time, but those who have 


occupied the bench in this county in the | 


years that are past have often been re- 
' garded as the most distinguished law- 
yers in the State, many of them en- 
joying a high national reputation. 
With few exceptions, dignified in man- 
ners, learned in the law, of a personal 
integrity not to be questioned, and im- 
partial in their rutings, their--natmes 
shed luster upon the history of the 
California judiciary. 

Judges are made from lawyers, and 
those who never_aspire to wear the 
ermine, but prefer to remain as prac- 
titioners, are oftem the equals, and 
even the superiors of some who preside 
“over the courts, and this may be said 
without danger of committing ‘“con- 
tempt of court.” Of the scores of at- 
torneys comprising the Los Angeles 
bar many of them are men of such high 
personal character and of. such large 
legal acquirements that they would 
grace the bench, or would be consid- 
ered qualified to handle the litigation of 
the most complicated questions coming 
before even the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Viewing the subject in this light, The 
Times in this Midwinter Number 
sketches briefly the career of a few 
members of the bench and bar of Los 
Angeles county, selecting for this pub- 
licity fair representatives of the pro- 
fession, but not implying thereby that 
others not in the list are unworthy of 
credit and distinction. , 

The reader will note three important 
facts: 

One is that almost without exception 
these men who have won distinction in 
their profession are country-born and 
bred, amid the green fields, close to 
the inspiration of the great woods, 
which Bryant says were “God's first 
temples;"’ beneath the biue skies, and 
breathing air‘as pure as the skies yare 
blue. 

The second notable fact is, that while 
these men are in a majority of cases 
self-made, and while their education 
was largely obtained in the» public 
schools, most of them had a very cdre- 
ful literary training and are in most 
cases classical scholars. 

. The third ebservation is that there 
are few bachelors, old or young, among 
them. Nearly all chose life-partners at 
an early stage in their career, and have 
homes made bright and happy by the 
presence of little children. 


' HON. WALTER VAN DYKE. 


Judge Walter Van Dyke was born 
in Tyre, Seneca county, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 3, 1823. His fathér, of Dutch 
colonial stock, a farmer of moderate 
means, died when the con was #3. 
Walter worked on the farm and at- 
tended the district schcol until he was 
17, when he entered a select school at 
Earlville, Madison county: Later he at- 
tended the Liberal Institute, Clinton, 
Oneida county. His means being lim- 
ited, he could only attend school a few 
months at a time, in the intervals 
teaching, and studying by himself. . 

In 1846 he went to Cleveland, O., and 
began to study law, and in 1848 was 
admitted to practice by the Supreme 
~Court of Ohio. 


The £08 Hngeles Bar. 


In 1849 the gold fever seized the young 
lawyer and he crossed the plains to 
California. En route he wrote for a 
Cleveland’ newspaper, and in a letter 
from Utah, outlined a route for a Pa- 
cific railroad. He came by the south- 
ern route from Salt Lake and arrived in 
Los Angeles in January, 1850. Pro- 
ceeding north, he spent most of this 
year in the mines, but returning to San 
Francisco, set out for the Klamath 
Riyer. The vessel was wrecked at the 
mouth of the river, but all hands 
reached shore. Mr. Van Dyke settled 
at Trinidad, and in 1851 was elected 
Disiriet Attorney of Klamath county. 
In 1852 he was elected to the Legisla- 
ture and eecured the establishment of 
Fort Humboldt. U. S. Grant was cap- 
tain of one of the companies compris- 
ing the garrison. © 

In 1853 Mr. Van Dyke removed to 
‘Humboldt county, and next year was 
elected District Attorney. For years he 
edited the Humboldt Times, which was 
the leading paper in the northern. part 
of the State. In 1861, taking a posi- 
tive stand for the Union, he was elected 
State Senator as an indéependént Un- 
sion candidate. In the Senate he intro- 
duced Union resolutions and during a 
bitter debate, being asked what. party 
offered them, Mr. Van Dyke replied 
“the Union party.” This was the first 
time the name was used, but a few 
days later the party organized, Mr. 
Van Dyke chairman. The Republican 
Central Committee called a convention 
in June, 1862, and Mr. Van Dyke ad- 
‘vised his colleagues to respond to this 
call. At.this convention, which metat 
Sacramento, Mr. Van Dyke was unan- 
imously elected permanent chairman, 
and he was honored with. the sou- 


briquet, “Father of the Union Party 
of California.” 
In 1863 Mr. Van Dyke removed to 


San Francieco, where he soon had a 
large practice. In 1874 he was ap- 
pointed United States Attorney for the 
State, an office which he resigned at 
the end of three years. Later he was 
retained by the government to prose- 
cute some Spanish grant cases in the 
United States Supreme Court. In 1878 
he was elected a delegate-at-large to 
the Constitutional Convention. He was 


strenucus effort to modify the grand- 
jury system so as to make it conform 
more nearly to modern need. By a 
compromise permitting indictments on 
information the ends in view were 
practically obtained. He was the au- 
thor of the clause embodying the.char-' 
ter act of the university, taking the in- 
stitution out of politics. He opposed 
the railroad commission in its: present 
form as contrary to our form of gov- 
ernment. 

In. 1865 Mr. Van Dyke came to Los 
Angeles, and three years later was 
elected Judge to the Superior Court. 
The next year he was reélected, which 
term expires in 1900. 


secured many important cases. 


active in its deliberations and made a |. 


Judge Van Dyke is a life member of 
the Society of California Pioneers, and 
a Royal Arch Mason .of high standing. 
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HON» WALDO 


M. YORK. 


Waldo M. York was born upon a 
farm in Dixmont, Me., in 1846. At the 
age of 17 he was teaching a public 
school, and at 20 he was principal of a 
high school. His own education had 
been acquired partly in public schools 
and partly under private instructors. 
At the age of 22 he was admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court of 
Maine. 

In 1871 he came to the Pacific Coast 
and settled at Seattle. The next year, 
when only 26, he was elected Judge of 
the Probate Court, and two years later 
was reélected. In 1876°Judge York 1e- 
moved to San Francisco and opened an 
office for the practice of his profes- 
sion. He took up his residenee in 
Berkeley, where he was elected City At- 
torney, holding the office for fvur 
ycars. 

While at Seattle in 1873 Judge York 
married a daughter to Rev. George F. 
Whitworth, founder of Whitworth Col- 
lege. In San Francisco in 1879 he formed 
a partnership with his brother-in-law, 
J. M. Whitworth. The business of the 
firm growing, Charles A. Shurtleff was 
admitted as a*member. 

In 1889 Judge York removed to Los 
Angeles, and was appointed Chief Dep- 
uty by District Attorney James Mec- 


j.achlan, entering upon his duties on 


January 1, 1891. In this office he ap- 
peared in several important cases which 
conducted to a successful tcrminea- 
tion. 

In 1893 Judge York formed a part- 
nership with Mr. McLachlan, and the 
business of this firm grew, it having 


In January, 1894, Gov. Markham ap- 
pointed Judge York to fill the vacancy 
on the Superior bench caused by the 
death of Judge Wade. In 1834, in the 
Republican convention, with eight can- 
didates in the field against him, and 
without any active work on his part, 
upon the first ballot he received 2585 
votes, which was twenty-four rfore 
than enough to nominate, and at the 
election he secured a majority of about 
3500 votes against his antagonist who 
was running on a double-headed, Demo- 
cratic-Populist ticket. 

From various sources Judge York has 
been the recipient of expressions of ap- 
preciation of which any man mizgat feel 
proud. 

Rev. Dr. Crawford of Pasadena, in 
the Republican convention, in a nomi- 
nating speech, clased with these words: 
“Place Judge York upon the bench and 
the scales of justice will be held by a 
firm and impartial hand.” . 

One of the matters in which Judge 


a 


titude in regard to foreigners seeking” 
naturalization. In every case where 
the applicant has appeared mani- 
festly unfit to exercise the duties of 
citizenship this Judge has refused to 
grant the petition. The views of the 
public on this head are reflected in the 
following from a leading Los Angeles 
journal: 

“Los Angeles deserves to be con- 
gratulated on having a judze who kas 
the nerve, the patriotism and the manli- 
ness to call a halt on the lowering of 
the standard of American citizensnip. 
All honor to Judge York!” ~ 
Judge York’s term of office expires 
January 1, 1901. 
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JOHN D. BICKNELL. 

Judge Bicknell, the senior member 
of the-firm of Bicknell, Gibson & 
Trask, was born near Burlington, Vt., 
in June, 1838. At the age of 12 he 
removed to Wisconsin, where he-was 
educated in the Alvion Academy, and 


were pursued in the office of H. W. 
and D. K. Tenny. He was admitted 
to the bar by the Supreme Court at 
Madison, in 1865. 

Before entering the university John 
D. Bicknell passed through three or 
four years of real hardship and ad- 
venture. About 1860, he set out for 
California with a train of sixty 
wagons, several famlites and a large 
band of cattle. Soon after starting, 
the direction’ of the expedition fell 
upon young Bicknell. It was the year 
of the gieat Sioux war. The Bannocks 
were also on the war path. But the 
courageous young Vermonter landed 
his train in the land of gold without 
the loss of a nian. His appetite being 
whetted in this experience, he joined 
an expedition to over and and ex- 
plore the newly-discovered gold fields 
along the headwaters of the Snake 
River, in Eastern Oregon. The suffer- 
ing endured in these acventures prob- 
ably accounts in a large degree fos 
Judge Bicknell’s resolute rpirit. Hav- 
ing returned home and been adnvitted 
to the bar, he removed to Missouri, 
where he opened an office. 

After practicing the law for five 
years in Missouri, in 1872 Judge RBick- 
nell returned to Californta and opened 
an office in Los Angeles. 

His life has been devoted to a care- 
ful study of the law and to a _ con- 
scientious practice of it. Never seek- 
ing political preferment all his energies 
of mind have been given up to a pains- 
taking and careful stucy vf all cases 
placed in his hands, corporation law 
having been his special study... For 


ney in this end of the State for the 


South: Pacific Railroad Company. 
He is *» attorney for the Los Angeles 
Railv Company, the Main-street and 


Agricultural Park Railway Company, 
the Main and _ Fifth-street Railway 
Company, the Wilmington Transporta- 
tion Company, and other: corporations. 


The firm has a large and varted busi- 
ness. 

For nearly eleven years Judge Bick- 
nell and Senator White were partners 
in business, a combination 
strength will not be disputed, 


York has won commendation is his at- 


the State University. His law studies”~ 


years he has been the leading attor- - 


HON. W. H. CLARK. 

” Judge Clark, the senior Judge of the 
Superior bench of Los Angeles county, 
was born at Melrose, near Boston, in 
1860. At thé age of 37 years to have 
presided over a court so important 
as that of this county for-fearly ten 
years, is of itself a distinction. 

Judge Clark studied tiaw in Boston, 


setts bar at the September term of the 
Supreme Court, in 1881. Two years 
later he came to Los Angeles, where 
he formed a partnership with the late 
Henry M. Smith and A. W. Hutton. 
Mr. Smith had just retired from the 
Superior Court bencn. When Mr. 
Hutton was appointed Judge by Gov. 
Bartlett in 1887, the firm became 
Smith & Clark. 

In October, 1888, Gov. Bartlett hav- 
ing died, and the Repubtican Lieuten- 
ant Governor, Waterman, having be- 
come Governor, he appointed Mr. Clark 
to fill a vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Judge Brunson. In 
November election Judge Clark was 
chosen ‘to succeed himself in this same 
vacancy, and twice, consecutively, he 
has been again elected, making three 
times in which the people having 
shown their confidence in him. At the 
last -election Judge Clark’s majority 
was the largest ever recerved by any 
county candidate. The estimate of 
Judge Clark by his brother lawyers 
has been fully exemptified in their 


twice indorsing him as a candidate 
for the Supreme bench, a dignity to 
him 


which many friends hope to See 
attain. 


JAMES A. GIBSON. 

James A. Gibson, a member of the 
firm of Bicknell, Gibson & Trask, was 
born in Boston, Mass., about forty-four 
years ago. After completing his edu- 
cation he came to California and set- 
tled at San Bernardino. Here he stud- 
ied law and was admitted to the bar. 
The people of that county, in 1884, 
elected him Judge of the Superior 
Court. Later he was appointed one of 
the commissioners of the Supreme 
Court of the State, an office which he 
resigned and was succeeded by Hon. 
W. F. Fitzgerald. Judge Gibson moved 
to San Diego and became one of the 
firm of Works, Gibson & Titus. At the 
end of about a year Judge Works 
formed a partnership with his son 
Louis, and this firm then became Gib- 
son & Titus. Retiring from that con- 
nection after five years, Judge Gibson 
came to Los Angeles and entered into 
partnership with Judge Bicknell and 
Mr. Trask, June 1, 1897. 

“A three-fold cord is not quickly 
broken.” The difficulty of this opera- 
tion is increased in proportion to the 
strength of each strand. Judging by 
the facts recited in connection with 
the three-fold cord of this legal com- 
bination, one would say thait it would 
withstand a good deal of strain. 

As Judge of the 
San Bernardino county and as Supreme 
Court Commissioner, Judge Gibson won 
the full confidence of bar and public. 


WALTER J. TRASK. 
Walter J. Trask was born in Jeffer- 
son, Me., in 1862. He srudied first at 
the Lincoln Academy, then at the 
Nickols Latin School, and finally at 


Whose | 


the Waterville Classical Institute. Pos- 


and was admitted to tne Massachu- > 


the . 


Superior Court of — 
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sessed, as he ts, of a liberal education, 
Mr. Trask, like all others who have 
it, believes firmly in the broadest kind 
of mental culture. 

From his native State Mr, Trask re- 
moved to Minnesota, and studied law 
in the office of Warner, Stevens & 
Lawrence. He was admitted to the 
bar of that State in July, 1886, and 
practiced in St. Paul until 1890, when 
he came to Los Angetes, and imme- 
diately formed a valuable connection 
with John D. Bicknell. viet 

The firm is intrusted with the busi- 
ness of many of the heaviest corpora- 
tions in California. For sume years 
Mr. Trask has appeared in court in 
inany of the cases in which the firm 
is interested. He is an earnest student 
of the law, a man calculated to make 
warm friends, and with steadiness of 
purpose he seems destined to be heard 
from in the future. 


WILLIAM J. HUNSAKER. 

William J. Hunsaker is a native of 
the Golden State. His father was a 
pioneer of pioneers, having settled in 
Contra Costa county in 1847, a year 
before Marshall found those grains of 
gold by the old mill on Sutter Creek. 
Here among the brown hills of Contra 
Costa, Mr. Hunsaker was born in 1855. 
His education, outside of the law, was 
entirely in the public schools: Having 
removed to San Diego with his parents 
at an early age, he studied law in ‘that 
city under the direction of Judge 
Baker and Maj. Chase. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar at San Diego in 1876, 


and practiced there until he removed 


to Los Angeles in 1892. 

Mr. Hunsaker’s practice is a very 
general one. He appears before all the 
courts of the State and of the United 
States. He conducts a good many im- 
portant cases involving corporation and 
réal estate law. He was solicitor for 
the Santa Fé Railroad Company, first 
at San Diego and afterward in Los 
Angeles, upon the resignation of thé 
late Anson Brunson. This position he 
resighed in 1896 because he thought he 
could do better in a general practice, 
a hope in which, it is pleasant to 
learn, he has not been disappointed. 

In unison with the records of almost 
all those whose brief chronicler these 
sketches are, Mr. Hunsaker, early in 
his career, took to himself a life-part- 
ner, and is surrounded at his home by 

an interesting family of children. 

: During the year just closing, Mr. 
Hunsaker has been engaged in several 
important cases, among which may be 
named the Bear Valley foreclosure 
case, in the United Staites Circuit 
Court; the Golden Cross Mining Com- 
pany, at San Diego, and the case of 
Hart vs. Church, in Riverside county. 

Mr. Hunsaker is one of the Demo- 
crats who had the patriotism to place 
country above party, and refuse to 
jecpardize the national hcmor by aiding 
in the false step of foisting a debased 
currency upon us. 
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- One of the widely-known members 
of*the Los Angeles county bar is Hon. 
C.aM. Simpson of Pasadena, who has 
served two terms as State Senator for 
the Thirty-sixth District, and during 
the last session was chariman of the 
Judiciary Committee, the.most import- 
ant committee of the Legislature, 


“Atlen 


‘Supreme Court of Indiana, 


Angeles 


Capt. Simpson is a native of Rock- 
ville, Ind., where he was born in 1844, 
but in his boyhood’ he migrated to 
Kansas. At the outbreak of the war of 
the rebellion he went into the service 
of the Union, at first as a scout and 
subsequently as a membh of the 
Ninth Kansas Volunteers. He Served in 
the war for four years, and then went 
on a farm. Later he engaged in mer- 
cantile business, and from 1870 till 1876 
he was a clerk of the District Court of 
county, Kansas. He also was 
elected Mayor of the city of Iola, and 
for ten years served as postmaster. 

Senator Simpson was ‘admitted to 
practice law in 1877 and afterward he 
served two terms as City Attorney. His 
health again failing, he came to Cali- 
fornia in 1886 and located at Pasadena 
Los Angeles coufity, where he has 
since. been engaged in the practice of 
his profession. In 1888 he was elected 
president of the Republican Club of 
Pasadena, and in 1889 a member of the 
City Council. In 1892 he was elected to 
the Assembly from the Seventy-eighth 
District, and in 1894 to the Senate, as 
has been stated. ‘‘No Senator rendered 
more efficient service or took a more 
leading part in the deliberations of 
that body,” says a recent number of 
the National Advocate. Senator Simp- 
son stands high in the respect of his 
constituents and his neighbors. He has 
been importuned to become a candidate 
for Congress, but has declined. In a 
recent. interview, he consented..to ,be 
a candidate for reélection t@-the State 
Senate. 

One of the episodes of his career to 
which his friends point with pride, is 
the fact that he was censured by? the 
San Francisco Chronicle and Sacra- 
mento Ree for his valiant opposition 
to a resolution for free and unlimited 
coinage of silver, in the Legislature of 
1893. a record which looks handsome 
in the light of recent history. Senator 
Simpson has: always been a Repub- 
lican and has won prominence as a 
legal practitioner as well as a law- 
maker. 


HON. JOHN D. WORKS. 

John D. Works was born in In- 
diana in 1847, His early life was 
spent upon a farm, until at the age 
of 16 he entered the United States 
army as a private in a cavalry regi- 
ment in 1863, in which he served to the 
end of the war. 3 

After attending the public schools, he 
read law with his uncle, A. C. 
Downey, for six years Judge of the 


recently, at the age of 80, has retired 
fromm being a circuit judge in that 
State. 

In 1868 Mr. Works was admitted to 
the bar, and for -fifteen years prac- 
ticed in the courts-at Vevay and In- 
dianapolis, Losing his health, he re- 
moved to San Diego in 1883. In 1886 
upon a petition from the members of 


the bar of that county, without 
party distinction, Gov. Stoneman ap- 
pointed him Judge of the Superior 


Court. At the ensuing election, he re- 
ceived the nomination of his party, 
and the Democrats abstained from 
running any candidate in opposition. 
At the end of a year ne resigned 
and formed a partnership with Hon. 


Olin Wellborn, now Judge of the 
United States District Court. This 
partnership lasted 1888. That 


fall Judge Works was nominated for 
Associate - Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and there being a vacancy in 
the office, Gov. Waterman appointed 
him to fill the place, pending the elec- 
tion. He was successful at the polls, 
and held this’ office for a little over 
two years. At the end of his term 
he formed a partnership with James 
A. Gibson and Harry A, Titus. . Sub- 
sequently retiring from this firm he 
took his son, Lewis R.; into partner- 
ship. 

In*1896 Judge Works removed to Los 
and entered the firm of Wells 
Col. Wells’s hesxith failing, he 


retired, and the firm became Works 
& Lee 
Judge Works has psd special at- 


tention to litigation involving water 
rights. For years he has been the at- 
torney of the San Diego Land . and 
Town Company, owners of the Sweet- 
water dam; of the San Diego Flume 


Company,.and of the San Diego Wa- 


ter Company, the only water companies 
doing business in San Diego county. 
He occupies this position still, as a 
member of the firm _of Works & 


While in Indiana Judge Works wrote 
a book on “Pleading and Practice,” un- 
der the Indiana code, which {ts a 


‘Works, San Diego. | 


and who. 


published a work on “Courts and 
Their Jurisdiction.” 
*During the Judge’s. stay in San 
Diego he took a leading part in re- 
moving from office a nest of corrupt 
county officials, - from which great 
good resulted. . 


BRADNER W. LEE, : 
Bradner W-..Lee was born in Grove- 
land, Livingston county, N. Y., in 185% | 
His education was in the public schools | 
and finished by a course of careful pri- 
vate study. He then removed to Mis- | 


sissippi; where he studied law under 
Col. G. Wiley Wells, and was admitted 
to the bar of that State in 1872. 

For seven years Mr. Lee was Assist- 


ant United States Attorney, and then’ 


resigned to come to Los Angeles, where 
he joined the late Judge lLrunson, 
forming the firm of Brunson, Wells & 
Lee. Anson Brunson being elevated 
to the Superior bench, the firm be- 
came Wells, Van DyKe & Lee. Walter 
Van Dyke followed .Judge Brunson to 
the bench and the firm became Wells, 
Guthrie & Lee, and a little later, Wells, 
Monroe & Lee. Mr. Monroe retiring, it 
became Wells & Lee, and Judge Works 
entering the firm, became Wells, Works 
& Lee, until Col. Wells’s health fail- 
ing, the present partnership of Works 
& Lee was formed. 

The office of the firm is now in the 
Henne Block, but the griginal home 
was in the Baker Block, where the 
business was carried on for eighteen 
consecutive years. 

The year of his arrival here, Mr. Lee 
was admitted to practice before the 
State Supreme Court, and upon the 
United States Circuit and District 
courts being organized for Southern 
California he was admitted to practice 
in them. 

Mr. Lee has often been urged to en- 
ter politics, pgrticularly as a candi- 
date for the Superior beneh of the 
county. While refusing to hold office, 
his connection with politics has been 
direct, having been ae delegaitte to 
many city, county*and State conven- 
tions. He has also been a member of 
the County Central Committee, and 
was chairman of the last, at the urg- 
ent request of the Business Men's Re- 
publican organization. 

Probate and corporation law are the 
branches that receive most of Mr. 
Lee’s attention. The firm was for years 
attorneys for the public administrator. 

At the last session of ‘the Legisla- 
ture, although not. a candidate, Mr. 
Lee was chosen one of the five trustees 
of the State library. . 

Bradner W. Lee is a member of sev- 
eral interesting societies. -He is treas- 
urer of the Sons of the Revolution, and 
is now filling his second term as his- 
torian of the Society of Colonial Wars, 
of which he is a charter member in 
this State. A third association, and 
one for which Mr. Lee is registrar, is 
the. Military Order of Foretgn Wars. 
Only males in the direct male line from 
one who was an. Officer in the United 
States army serving in some foreign 
war, viz., the revolution, the war of 
1812, that with Tripoli, and that with 
Mexico, are eligible. ' 

The library used by this firm, col- 


“lected by Col. Wells, is the largest law 


library in the State, with one excep- 
tion 


J. BROSSEAU. 
* Julius Brosseau.was born at Malone, 
N. Y., about the close-ef the year 1834, 
and spent ‘the first twenty-six years 


of his life almost entirely amid 


standard work.’ In’ California he~has * the scenes of that: partof the Empire 


State. His education was acquired tn 


the public schools; ond, while still 
put a youth, he taught in these for 
eight years. He then attended the Lima 
Seminary, taking a scientific course. 
He studied law in Michigan and was 
admitted to practice there in 1862. 

In 1870 he removed to Illinois, and at 
Kankakee carried on a succsesful prac- 
tice, until 1877, when he came to [os 
Angeles, where ke was for some time 


& partner of Volney E. Howard. 
Most of Mr. rosseau’s practice, 

however, has been by himself. until 

two years ago, when he and Hen. Vic- 


tor Montgomery of Santa Ana formed 


a& partnership, which remains tuo the 
present time, and has drawn tov. it a 
Valualle practice. 

Judge Brosseau's practice has been 


largely in litigation involving real es- 
tate titles and water rights. Soon after 
his arrival here, he was retained by 
the late Prudent Leaudry to conduct 
several cases’ where iarge interests 
were at stake. He also represented a 
number of riparian owners just north 
of--the city limits ond succeeded in 
bringing the municipahty—to—censent 
te ian adjudication of the case in favor 
of his clients. He has had several im- 
portant land and water cases in Saa 
Bernardino, and he now has. one 
pending there in the courts in whica 
the water System cost $160,000, the 
Water rights being worth five times 
thet amount, and the land under the 
System being appraised at nearly §g2,- 
090,000, 

“Mr. Brosseau takes enough interest 
in politics to vote at every ctection, 
Iiow carefully he votes may be gath- 
ered from the fact that althoueh a 
Democrat who cast his first veie for 
James Buchanan, and voted for every 
Democratic President for forty years, 
last fall 


yet he felt constrained Ly 
principle, like so many conscientious 
ond imteHigent men of his party, to 
vote for Maj. McKinley. 


Judge BroSseau speaks French well, 
and has a large number of clients of 
that nationality. . 


HON. C. C. WRIGHT. 


One of Califorriia’s most distinguished 
lawyers and legislators. 


HON, A, W. HUTTON. 


W. Hutton was born in Alabama 


A. 
July 23, 1847. His father was a phy- 
sician as well as a planter, and died 
while the subject of this sketch was a 
mere child. Mr. Hutton’s education was 
in “old field’”’ schools up to the end of 
his sixtecnth year, when he entered 
the University of Alabama, a military 
school at Tuscalooosa, where he was 
subject to military service. In April, 
1865, about the time of Lee’s surrender 
to Grant, the school was burned, and 
Mr. Hutton returned to Gainesville 
and entered upon the study of law with 
the tirm of Bliss & Snedecor. Mr. Bliss 
had been a partner of Joe. Baldwin, 
afterward Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Californi Mr. Hutton then 
went to the University of Virginia, 
taking the two years’ law course of 
that institution in one year. He was 
graduated in June 1868, when not quite 
21 years old. Determinell to seek his 
fortunes in California, he set out by 
way of New York and the Isthmus. 

._ Mr. Hutton came to Los Angeles in 
1869 and entered the office of Glassel 
& Chapman. He takes some pride in 
ithe fact that although his remunera- 


tion was to be board and lodging, at 
the end of the: fi month the firm —- 
informed him that he would receive 


$50 a month, the pay to date from his 


entrance in the office. ; 
In 1872.Mr. Hutton was elected City: 


Attorney, and reélected in 1874. While. 
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1898, 


in this office he drew the first charter 
nroper for the city, and revised it 
LS76. 

In 1887 Gov. Bartlett appointed Mr. 
Hutton Superior Judge of this county, 
an office which ha filled for two years. 
In 1889 he was appointed United 
tates District Atiorney,pro tem. This 
connection probably resulted afterward 


in| 


of J. M. Griffith vs. the City of Los An- 
geles. He was some time ago associ- 
ated with Hon. Dennis Spencer of 
Napa, and they succecded 
young Errington of a charge of mur- 


der where the testimomy was ofa char. 


in his being retained as special coun- 
Fel of the United States in the Itata 
cases, 

Whileton the superior bench Judge | 
Hutton tried the first Case involving | 
the claim «f'the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company to the land grant of the 


Ationtic and Pocifie Railroad Company, 
and decided adversely to the railroad. 
The corperation settled with the holder 
of the> land in question, in order not 
to have the case decided by the State 
Supreme Court. cAtl similor cases were 


then taken into the Federal courts, 
where the railroad interests were up- 
held until on an appeal the United 


States Supreme Court ousted the cor- 
poration from all the land grant of the 


Atlantic and Pacific. Judge Hutton 
also ‘tried the case of De Guyer vs. | 
Banning, involving. the San Pedro 
Harbor. 
Since retiring from the bench Mr. 
Hutton has acted as attorney for the 
United States Trust Company in the 
foreclosure case of the Atlantic and. 


Pacific, and. in other cases of import- | 
ance. 


CHARLES T. HOWLAND. 

In Charles T. Howland once more we 
have a young attorney who is a son 
of the soil. He was born in 1868 at San 
Pedro. His early education. was ac- 
quired in the public schools. Cemplet- 
ing this course, he went to Ypsilanti 
and was graduated from the Normat 
School of Michigan. He then returned 
to Los Angeles and studied law in the 


office of Wells, Van*Dyke & Lee. He 
was admitted to practice in 1890 and 


pas practiced constantly in the courts 
f this county since 1892. 


, Supreme 


he 


acter diflicult to overcome. 

Mr. Holloway married Miss Conway, 
a Native. of Iowa, whose parents live 
here now, From this interesting part- 
nership has resulted two very promis- 
ing children to bl.ss their home. 
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ISIDORE B. DOCKWEILER. 
Isidore B. Dockweiler, one of the en- 
terprising young attorneys of this city, 


is not only a native son, but also « 
native of our own city, where he was 
born December 28, 1867. When but’ a 
mere lad his father placed him at St. 
Vincent's College, where he was gradu- 
ated-in 1887. He thea entered upon the 
study of the law under the direction of 
Anderson, Fitzgerald & Anderson, and 
in 18S9 was admicted to practice by the 
Court of the State. He im- 
mediately began the practice of his pro- 
fessicr;a and soon afterward was ed- 
mitted to practice in the United States 
District and Circuit. Couits. Engaged 
as he is in growing practice, “Mr. 
Dockweiler finds time to give a good 
deal of attenticn to public affairs. He 
is president of the board of directors 
of the Public Library, and a trustee of 
his alma tnater, St. Viacent’s College. 
Although not in any sense a politician, 
takes a lively interest in politics 
and renders his party valuable services 
in a clean and honorable manner. He 
was elected cheirman of the Demo- 
cratic municipal convention of 1896 and 
performed the duties of the position 
with fairness and ability. 

Just entering upon the most active 
period of his career, having already 
secured the confidence of a large part 
of the community, with a good prac- 
tice already established end an inter- 


esting family growing up around him, | 


the future of this young attorney 
seems full of promise. 


in clearing | 


tutions, and a pamphlet on the school 
laws. Although thus handicaped, he 
successfully performed the duties of 
his office, reading the law and prac- 
ticing at the same time. His success 
may be inferred from ‘the fact¢that he 
held’ the office.for nine years, and then 
voluntarily retired. 

In 1876 Mr. Variel married, and the 
same year began a, gencral practice of 


ney for the three daily papers published 
in Minneapolis—the Tribune, the Times 
and the Journal. 

Judge Miller has been im Los Angeles 
only two years. His presence here 
illustrates the value to Southern Cali- 
fornia of the climate with which na- 
ture has endowed the section. Mrs.- 


| Miller's poor health led Judge Miller 


the law, although he-never had a reg- | 


but studied law 
guidance, yer 
te practice 


ular law instructor, 
entirely under his own 
in 1879 he was admitted 
before the Supreme Court. 

In 1886 the Republicans of Plumas 
and Sierra counties elected Mr. Variel 
to the Asseml\y. The proof of his 
standing as a lawyer is that he was 
made chairman of the Judiciary Com- 


to abandon his business in Minnesota. 
We owe many of our best citizens to 
similar influences, 

Soon’after arriving in Los Angeles 
Mr. Miller formed the firm of Miller & 


Brown. The laws relating to incorpora- 


tions commanded 
main. In the 


its attention in the 
short period of the 


firm’s existence it has organized no less. 


than fifteen corporations, and they are 


attorneys for many of them. 


mittee. He was also on the commit- | 
tees on Mining, Corporations, Censti- 
tutional Amendments and Elections. 
He- took a prominent part in all the 
work of the session, including the 
Wright Irrigation Act, and that to 
endow the State University. AS 


leader of the miners’ fight for restrain-* 


ing dams, Mr. Variel practically won 
the fight in the Assembly. 

In 1888 Mr. Variel removed to Los 
Ange@s, where he engaged for a brief 
time in a valuable association with 
Hon. Stephen M. 
during Mr. White’s absence Mr. Variel 
satisfactorily handled all the business 
of the office. Mr. Variel has been con- 
nected with many ‘important cases, 
among them, Corcnel vs. Welfskitt, 
San Pedro Lumber Company vs. Rey- 


nolds, San Francisco Savings Union 
vs. Semi-tropic Company, the Lyttle, 
Creek water case, Los Angeles vs. 


Pomeroy.& Hooker, and the Bear Val- 
ley suits. He handled the legal end 
of the sale of 8000 acres in th® Cerritos 
ranch to William 
conducted many 
transactions. 


other large 


HEREERT C. BROWN. 


White,and frequently | 


A. Clark, and has | 
business | 


The development of mining in 
Southern California has created a good 
deal of litigation. ‘Judge Miller has 
made himself familiar with the mining 
laws of the State, and has been suc- 
eessful in the cases he has undertaken. 
was the leading attorney in the 
Rand cases, and brought all the con- 


flicting interests to a satisfactory set- 


tlement. He is himself a director in 
the Rand group of mines. 

The Standard Oil Company is one of 
the clients cf this firm, and it is Working 
into a very desirable line of business 
with the insurance companies. 


EDWIN H. LAMME. 


Judge Lamme was born in Ohio in 


1846, and bears the distinction of be- 
ing one of the few sons of that meather 
of statesmen who not only never held 
office, but who refused more than once 
to have an office. Mr. Lamme was not 
only bern in the country, but in a leg 
house. He is so proud of the old pivo- 
neer life in Ohio that he is now build- 
ing: in this city a leg house of re- 
markable design. 

His early education was acquired in 
a country schoolhouse, and at the age 
of 16 he forsook the old schoolhouse 
and its works, the farm and its plow, 
and disappeared. A few days after- 
ward he turned up as a high private 
in the Army of the Potomac. He 
spent three years in the service; was 
captured had six months enforccd 
rest at Richmond in the famous Hotel 
Libby. 


Ever since ovenin his office Mr. The junior partner of the firm of Mil- 7 
Howland has been hig own only part- ler & Brown, Herbert C. Brown, is a When the war was over Lamme re- 
ner, and by steady application to “busi- native of Chicago, Ill, where he was) turned to Ohio and went to college, 
ness has built up a good practice. born in 1865. | His education was in the and then studied law With Judge 
His business is almost:entirely of a public schools of his native city until , 59cllabarger. He finished his course 


in the law schol of the University cf 
Michigan. 
His practice of the law prior to his 


he entered Beloit College, Wisconsin, 
where he completed a classical course. | 
From college he went into’ newspaper | 


mercantile and financial character. He 
handles many cases where failyres and 
attachments figure. 


Mr. Howland, following that: good | ,| work on the dailies of Chicago, and advent in California was mostly at 
maxim laid down in the Scriptures that when only twenty-one published a Indianapolis, Ind., where he lived 
it ‘is not good for a man to be alene,” weekly paper on his own necount. 5 Mr. seventeen years. Here he. demon- 
has joined to himself a life-partner, frown regards the educational influ- | strated the catholicity of his tastes 
and in a couple of charming children, ence of this newspaper work as the* by forming the friendship of Ben 


as that eminent exponent of the law, 
Francis Bacon, says, has “given hos- 
tages to fortune.” ~ 

Mr. Howland has a good many 
friends in this section. His father, Capt. 
William R. Howland, came here before 
the discovery of gold. He was known 
to all the old-timers, and was in the 
sheep business. on Catalina Island for 
years. The friends of Capt. Howland 
naturally take. .an interest in the son, 
and are glad to meet him in a business 
as well as a social .way. 

K. HOLLOWAY. 
One of the youngest attorneys prac- 


ticing before the Los Angeles har is C. 
K. Holloway, who “was born among 


the rural scenes of Indiana in the year | 
His early education was acquired | 


1869. 
at the public schools, but removing to 
Texas, he completed his education by 
taking a classical course in the Fort 
Worth University in-ihe town of the 
same mame. He then came to Los An- 
geles'and studied law for two years un- 
der the direction of J..S. Chapman, and 


efterward in*tho office*of Hon. gtk family went to 


Hatch. He was admitted to the 
by the Supreme Court of Celifornia 
in 1892, amd a little lator to the bar 
of the United Staies courts. 

Holleway’s practice, which has 
been continuously.in this city, has been 
carried on almosj entirely alone. He 
gives his entire time to civil cases, cor- 
poration and probate law receiving 
special attention at his hands. In 
spite of a growing business, in the ccm- 
duct of which he exercises much dili- 
gence, Mr. Holloway gives a good deal 
of his time to many important matters 
of public interest. He is a member of 
the Better City Government League. 
With no ambition to figure in polities in 
his own hehalf, he takes an active part 
in the doings of his own party. Be- 
fore he reached his majority he was 
chosen a delegate to the Congressional 
pata of the Republican party in 

Although only five years in practice 
Mr. Holloway appcars’ in court in 
many important cases. He is now asso- 
ated with J. S. Chapenan in the case 


R. H. F. VARIEL. 

The subject of this sketch; the old- 
est of five children, was born Novem- 
ber 22, 1849, at New Harmony, Posey 
county, Ind.- When 2% years old he 
crossed the plains with his parents, 
and arrived in California in Septem- 
ber, 1852. The winter, a very hard 
one, Was spent in a log cabin on the 
Yuba River. The next spring the 
Camptonville, Yuba 
county, where they remained for sev- 
eral years. Making little headway at 
mining, the elder Variel returned to 
his trade of carpenter and millwright. 

The son, Robert, developing a taste 
for study, it was determined to make 
him a lawyer. The schools of. frontier 
mining towns dfforded scant oppor- 
tunity to gratify this taste. In spite 
of difficulties young Variel made such 
progress that at 18 he secured a sec- 
ond grade certificate, and at once be- 
to teach. This he followed for 
years with gratifying success, ait 
same time pursuing his studies 
doing much miscellaneous read- 
In 1870, having obtained a first 
grade certificate, he secured the public 
school at Crescent Mills, Plumas 
county, which he taught for two years. 
The Republicans of the county then 
nominated him for District Attorney, 
and in spite of a large Democratic 


‘majority he was handsomely elected. 


The only law he had ever read was 
that im the Federal and State consti- 


tions. 


most valuable of his life. 

Coming to Les Angeles, Mr. Brown 
began to study law with the late D. K, 
Wilson. As a partner of Judge Miller 
he enjoys exceptional opportunities for 
continuing the study of this profession. 


Mr. Brown is a member cf the Califor- | 


nia and the Jonathan clubs, and of the 
Pasadena Country Club, 


HON. JOHN M. MILLER. ° 
John M. Miller is a comparatively re- 


cent ‘comer to Los Angeles. He was 
born in Pittsburgh, Pa., about 1847. He 
began the practice of law at an age.so 
early that when only 23 years of age he 
had gathered around him a yal- 
uable business. His’ attention was 
directed to the interests of the 
vast oil territory of Western 
lucrative practice. 

After a while he removed to Minne- 
apolis, where, for fifteen years, he 
practiced law with the same success 
he had achieved in his native State. 
Here nis practice was mostly in the 
line of litigation involving incorpora- 
For eleven years he was attor- 


Harri®on and Bob Ingersoll. 

In 1887 Mr. Lamme came to Los An- 
geles and formed a partnership with 
the late Judge Brunson. He after- 
ward was in partnership with the late 
Judge Wilde, and is now alone. 

Judge Lamme represents a number 
of the heaviest corporations doing 
business in thts section of the State 
He is now attorney of the San Joaquin 
Ranch Company, the Traction Com- 
pany, the Postal Telegraph Company 
and others. He is considered _ well 
versed in corporation law and is a suc- 
cessful: pleader. 


ANS 


- 


Ss. P. MULFORD. 
Ss. P. Mulford, senior member of the 


firm of Mulford & Pollard, was born - 


in Cincinnati, O., in 1850. He spent his 


youth on a farm in Illinois, and. then ~ 


went to Delaware, O., where he took a 
classical course in the Ohio Wesleyan 
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University, 


sraduating «in 1876, Tle 
studied law with Col. M. C. Lawrence, 
one of the ablest lawyers in Central 
Ohio, and was admitted to the bar by 
the Supreme Court of that State in 
December, 1878. At'about the same time 
he was admitted to practice in the 
United States District Court. His of- 
fice was at Columbus, O., until falling 
health led him to remove to Los An- 
geles in 1883. 

In three years the mild dry climate 
wrought such a beneficial change in 
Mr. Mulford’s bealth that he was able 
to return to the practice of his profes- 
sion. He soon built up an extensive and 
lucrative practice. In October, 1895, he 
formed a copartnership with William 


~Pollard. 


Mr. Mulford’s practice is specially in 
the line of commercial and probate 
business. 

The firm has been the attorneys for 
the Big Rock Irrigation Company, in 
a case involving the legality of bonds 
to the amount of $450,000. 

Mr. Mulford is a stockholder in the 
First National Bank, and has invested. 
in a comfortable home and other prop- 
enty in this county. He is a director in 
the Y.M.C.A., and has been for years a 
prominent member and trustee of the 
First Methedist Episcopal Chiirch. In 
Seriember, 1897, he was made a Knight 
Templar. 


WILLIAM POLLARD. 
William Pollard, the junior member 
of the above firm, was born in Canada 


in 1851. He was graduated from the 
Victoria University at Toronto in 1873, 
having taken the full classical course. 
He then studied law and was admitted 
to the bar of ‘the Dominion of Canada, 
and began the practice of his profes- 
sion in 1878 and continued until 1887, 
when he removed to Los Angeles. His 
first act upon the day of his arrival 
was to take the first step toward be- 
coming a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. Pollard’s first association was 
with the firm of Wells, Guthrie & Lee. 
For the past two years} he has been 
in the firm of which he is now a mem- 
ber. He has studied the irrigation laws 
of the State, and is considered espe- 
cially proficient in land and water 
cases. 

The business of the firm is so segre- 
gated that each member confines him- 
self to his specialty. 


Hard Work to Howl. 
[Detroit Journal:] Professional ca- 


lamity-howlers are having hard sled- 


ding in Michigan. There is a strained 
note in their voices, and only a har- 
rowing knowledge that their occupa- 
tion will be gone if prosperity becomes 
a recognized reality, sustains their ef- 
forts. 

It was but a few days ago that the 
wages of 2200 men in the iron mines of 
this State were liberally increased. 
This was done without demand from 
the beneficiaries, emphasizing the fact 
that present business. as well as the 
outlook, justified the assumption of in- 
creased expense. 

Now comes assurances through the 
Journal correspondents that wages in 
Michigan lumber camps range 30 per 
cent. higher than last season. A most 
significant feature in connection with 
this fact is a scarcity of men for em- 
ployment in the woods. A year ago 
they were a drug on the market and 
some of them in such straits that they 
cared little what was paid them be- 
cause assured of plenty to eat anda 
warm place to sleep. Now industrial 
enterprises in other directions are so 
active that employers are drumming 
for labor to harvest the annual pine 
crop. Our farmers bear voluntary tes- 
timony to a prosperous year, and there 
is no better index to the general condi- 
tion of the country. 

Michigan is only in line with the rest 
of the States. In the Mahoning Valley 
district alone, 7000 coal miners have 
had a substantial advance in wages. 
In the textile mills of Rhode Island 
25,000 operatives get an increase in pay. 
Railroads have increased their forces 
and many of them have raised wages. 
The vast army of idling men is rapidly 
dwindling before the _ restoration of 
good times, made possible by protec- 
tion and the reéstablishment of confi- 
dence through the triumph of a sound 
financial policy. ‘It is a little rough on 
those who build their hopes of political 
fortune on the sufferings and discon- 
tent of the people, but it is very grati- 


fying to the rest of the population, 


VERY reader of Dickens is famil- 
iar with the charactcr of Micaw- 
ber, whom the author portrays 


as “a man always waiting for 
something to turn up.” While there 


may be some Micawbers in this coun- 
try, the family is not so numerous 
as to have impressed its personality 
on the country at large. Most people 
here, instead of waiting for something 
to turn up, are more frequently to 
be found lying in wait ready to turn 
up somcthing on their own account. 
The history of the fruit-shipping busi- 
ness of California affords an excellent 
illustration of this, for, if Edwin T. 
Karl, now president of the Marl Fruit 
Company, had been of a Micawber 
turn of mind, he would still be sitting 
still, waiting for something to turn 
up. But, fortunately for himself and 
others, he was not constructed on 
“waiting” .lines. A great light sud- 
denly came to him one day; it dis- 
closed an opportunity which he quickly 
| seized hold—of,-and-the result was the 
Karl Fruit Company, as it stands to- 
day, one of the largest fruit-shipping 
firms in the United States. 

A few words of how, within twenty 
years, the business of this swhouse has 
srown from a first shipment of a single 
carload of* California fruit to nearly 
4000 carloads “a year, cannot fail to 
be of intcrest, not alone to fruit-grow- 
ers and dealers, but to every one, 
young and old alike, who admire pluck 
and business enterprise. -Mr. Earl was 
only 18 years old when he foresaw the 
immense possibilities of growing fruit 
in California and shipping it to the 
East for consumpton. He was in 
Marysville, Northern Catifornia, at the 
timé, and his first experience was the 
packing and shipping of a car ‘of 
mixed deciduous fruits, consisting of 
apricots, peaches and some other 
kinds, to Chicago, in June, 1876. That% 
shipment was followed up the same 
year by some others of a few car- 
loads, and the season closed with the 
shipment of tWo carloads of grapes 
in the month of.October In those, 
days the railway conipanies had not 
awakened to the advantages of fast 
freight trains, so that those pioneer 
shipments all went by slow freight. 
And, indeed, those freight trains were 
rightly named, for they went slower 
than molasses will run in a tempera- 
ture below zero. The fruit was 
shipped in refrigerator cars, some of 
it consigned to Chicago, some to New 


York, and,some to Philadelphia. His 
total shipments of frurt from Cali- 
fornia that year (1876) aggregated 
twelve carloads. When the last ship- 
ment was made, that of the two car- 
loads of grapes, Mr Earl, who, as 
stated, was then only a boy of 18 
years. of age, accompanied it East 
with the express purpose of” seeing 
what arrangements could be made 
with the large eastern fruit dealers for 
larger shipments from California the 
following year. When he appeared be- 
fore them they were surprised to find 
they .had been doing business with 
such a youngster, one who could not 
even lay claim to a shadow of down 
on his upper lip. Nevertheless it did 
not take them long to find out they 
were dealing with one who had looked 
into the fruit problem, and had dis- 
cerned its immense possibilities. That 
his visit resulted successfully is shown 
in the fact that the following year 
(1877) his shipments of fruit from 
California to eastern markets amounted 
to thirty carloads. That was the be- 
ginning of his present large business, 
which “from that day to this has gone 
on steadily increasing, until it has 
reached the enormous bulk of 4000 car- 
loads a year representing a value of 
nearly $3,000,000. 

For over ten years Mr. Ear! handled 
the business sfnete handed, and it was 
not until 1887 that he determined to 
still further extend its sphere. With 
that object in vfew he incorporated the 
business under the name of the Earl 
Fruit Company, with a capital stock of 
$100,000. At the present time the cap- 
ital, which also includes”- surplus, 
is $250,000. But even now, as before in- 
corporation, the business is under his 
immediate supervision and personal 
direction, and those who know him best 
know that he labors today with as 
much energy and perseverance as he 
did in the earlier days when building up 
his business.” He is an indefatigable 
worker, and, fortunately for himself, 
seems to possess a constitution to 
which weariness is unknown. 

The head offices of the company are 
in Los Angeles and Sacramento, with 
branches at Chicago, New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. In addition to these 
main branches, the company has repre- 
sentatives in all the principal cities of 
the United States. It handles both cit- 
rus and deciduous fruits, and vegeta- 
bles in season. To facilitate shipments 
the year is divided into two shipping 
seasons, the deciduous season and the 
citrus season. The great .bulk of their 
deciduous-fruit shipments are made 
from Northern California points, and 
it is for that reason that Sacramento 
was made one of the two head offices 
of the company. On the other hand 
the great bulk of their citrus-fruit 
shipments are made from Southern Cal- 
ifornia, and the business is conducted 


in Los Angeles, at their offices on Third 


styeot, near Broadway. Last year they 
toped frem Nerithern California and 
réxron over two thousand carloads of 
deciduous fruit and from Southern Cal- 
ifornia over fifteom hundred carloads 
chiefly oranges and fresh vegetables; a 
tutal of nearly four thousand carloads. 
The Karl Fruit Company makes nearly 
allits shipments in what are known as 
the “C.F.X.” (Continental Fruit Ex- 
press) cars, combined ventilator and 
refrigerator, and genecraily considered 
the best cars used in California fruit 
transpcertation. In ah article written 
for the Philacc!Iphia Grocery World 
on “Calizornia Oranges—How They are 
Picked and l'acked,” iately published, 
mention is made of, these “C.F.X.”’ 
cars, in which, among other things, it 
is pointed out that the trials of the 
orange Shipper are not over with the 
departure of the car. A glance at the 
map shows that it kas to travel, in 
some cases, nearly four thousand miles, 
crossing mountains, deserts and plains 
before reaching the large eastern mar- 
kets, and consuming in transit from 
eight to fourteen.days,_All fruits—are 
sensitive to chances in temperature, hot, 
moist’ weather causing decay, and se- 
vere cold frequently causing damage 
enough to make them unmerchantable. 
A car in transit from California sub- 
jected to extremes of heat or cold has 
to be watched and guarded in such a 
manner as to land its contents at des- 
tination in perfect condition. The car 
that was wanted was one that would 
give proper ventilation, and yet, while 
excluding cold, would permit of refrig- 


s 


eration of the contents and = season 
made such necessary. The “C.F.X. 
car combines these features, and is 


said to be unrivaled either as a venti- 
lator or refrigerator car. It has suc- 
cessfully stood the most severe tests in 
trancporting the delicate fruits grown 
in California, landing them in the ecast- 
ern markets in as gocd condition as 
when picked. 

In addition to its many packing- 
héuses in Northern California for the 
handling and packing of its deciduous- 
fruit shipments, the Earl Fruit Com- 
pany has packing-houses in all of the 
principal fruit districts in Southern 
California, the’"Targer ones being at 
Redlands, Highland, East Highland, 
Riverside, Casa Blanca, North Pomona, 
Azusa, Covina, Duarte, Arcadia, Chap- 
mans, East Alhambra, Lamanda, Glen- 
dale, Rossmoyne, Rivera, Earl Station, 
Fullerton and Santa Ana. As can be 
readily conceived, these packing-houses 
necessitate the constant employment 
during the shipping season of a large 
force, the number ranging from 800 to 
as high as 1000 hands. These do not 
include the regular salaried employés 
at the principal offices and’ branches, 
the number of which rarely falls below 
00. . ‘ 


The first shipment of oranges from 
Redlands this season was made by the 
Earl Fruit -Company. It 
on November 16, but other ship- 
ments of oranges from other districts 
were made by the company prior to 
that date. They will handle this sea- 
son not less than 1500 carloads of -the 
Southern California crop, and, perhaps, 
as much as 2000 carloads. As a car- 
load consists of 334 boxes, the total 
number of boxes of oranges they will 
ship to eastern markets this season 
will be, at least, half a million, and 
may perhaps go as high as 700,000 
boxes. 

How much the Earl Fruit Company 
and other similar fruit-shipping firms 
have done in encouraging and assist- 
ing the development and building up 
of the fruit industry of Sowthern Cali- 
fornia is not fully appreciated. by scores 
of people who have had no opportunity 
to learn the facts. Without them the 
present fruit area under cultivation 
would not be a fourth of what it is. 
They have been ‘tthe connecting link 
between grower and consumer, and 
very often, as is well known, have 
stood in the breach against eastern 
combinations that wanted to force the 
prices down. Through the efforts they 
have put forth they have largely aided 
in driving foreign fruits out of the 
eastern markets, thereby helping the 
California grower to get a better price 
for his product. These are things 
which, now ‘that the fruit business of 
California has assumed such enormous 
dimensions, should not be forgotten. 
The shipping firms were the original 
builders of the trade; they blazed the 
way to eastern markets, encouraged 
the California growers to increase their 


acreage and improve their varieties, - 


In so doing they have emcournged 
people from other States and from 
ather parts of the world. to come to 
Southern California and sharé in the 
profits of the products of its generous 
soil, and in this way and by these 
means are among the first and prin- 
cipal factors in what is now the great- 
est industry in the State, 


The business of the Earl Fruit Com- 
rany is mainly conducted, by wire, and 
ag further showing its extent it is 
only necessary to say that its tele- 
graph bills are from $20,000 to $25,000 
a year. It-has steadily adhered to the 
system of selling oranges f.o.b. It does 
not ship anything on consignment. It 
claims that the f. o. b. system is the 
fairest to the grower, as the latter 
knows exactly what he is selling his 
fruit for, and what he is going to get 
for it. The element of uncertainty 


was made 


fine 


_ THE EARL FRUIT COMPANY, 


is climinated from the transaction, nor 
is the who has first-class fruit 
obliged to pool it with that ef othor 
Ssrowers whoge fruit is not so good, 
and accepe the averase price in the re, 
turns nmiade to hirn. That the 
Fruit Company has brought its busi- 
neso up to its present hirge volume is 
of itself sufficient evidence to show 
that its methods are viewed with satis- 
faction by the growers. 

This company has not confined its 
shipments of fruit to the eastern mar- 
kets. it has, in a measure, considered 
the whole world as a market fer Cali- 
fornin fruits, and, governed by that 
idea, has been puttics forth ecfforts to 
establish a permanent trade for them 
in the markets of Europe. . During. last 
summer the company made a number 
of weekly shipments of pears and 
piums to London, and the results ob- 
tained were very satisfactory. Next 
season further efforts in the same di- 
rection will be made, and there is every 
reason to belicve that the Earl Fruit 
Company will_net—only inerease—its — 
shipments to Great Britain, but that it 
will succeed in cstablighing a perman- 
emt trade with ahat country in Celi- 
fornta fresh fruits; all of which will 
redound.to the benefit of the company 
and the State. 


G C. EDWARDS, 


\Real Estate andLoans 


230 W. FIRST STREET, 
Zocoms 13 and 14. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


A princely rroperiy of 4 ceres, within 15 
miles of this city, 20 aeres cf which are in 
finest foreign wine grapcs, 9 to 13 yg~ers cold, 
producing’ an average crop cf 6)0 At 
present prices, $13.50 to $15 a ten, and y 
increasing as Califernia wine is being bette 
known, there is more money than in any'o her 
product; but to obtain best resulis, & win-y 
shouid be established, in which an in- 
come of over 25 ‘per cent. can ecastily be real- 
ized. To close partnership, this splexdid e¢s- 
tate can be bought at a bargain. 

A beautiful California home ard productivs 
ranch combined, situated in Riverside coun y, 
and contains 119 acres, 18 of which are in 
bearing fruit trees; 60 acres afalfa, growing 
6 to 7 crops yearly, with an abundance of 
water (free;) balance corn land; fine 2-story, 
9-room house (insured for $390),) large new 
barn to hold 350 tons of baled hay (insured 
for $850,)-farm implements and hous?2hbo‘d fur- 
niture included in purchase. This valuable 


| property was held by late owner at $2s8.\*0, 


but widow has to sell, and will take $10.00", 
of which one-half can remain on mor. cage 
for a term of years at low rat» af interest. 
Apply to,executer, as under. 

Twenty-four acres in beautiful La Cafad., 
suitable for any kind of citrus or deciduous 
fruit; (about 7 acres nowW in vines.) As ex- 
ecutor of the estate of J. I. Bainbridge, de- 
cezsed, 1 am anxious to dispose of this, and 
will give a°buyer a big bargain. Also, as 
trustee for ancther estate, I have several 5, 
10 and 20-acre tracts for sale in the same lo- 
cation. 


Several fine orange ard lemon groves im the 
best locations. 


Five, 10, 20 and 40-acre tracts in Lankere 
shim ranch, in all kinds of deciducus fruits, 
This is the best fruit section near this city. 


A nice liftle ranch of 10 acres near th'‘s city; 
6 acres in alfalfa, balance in fruit, with flow- 
ing well; 7-room house, barn, ctc.; price 
with all farm implements, etc., $5500, on easy 
terms. 


21 lots at Sierra Madre, the finest health re- 
sort in Southern California; high elevation, 
mountain water; at less than acreage 
price. 


20 acres, all in fruit, mostly French prures 
and peaches; good house, barn, etc.; plenty 
of water 10 miles from here, and 2's miles 
from ocean; 1 mile from 2 railrcad depots; 


price $3500. 


Other acreage in all parts of Southern Calie 
fornia. . C. EDWARDS, 
230 West First st. (established 1863.) 


All the best busjness property on Spring, 
Main and Broadway, and the choicest resi- 
dence property, is listed with G. C. Edwards, 
230 West First street (established 1863.) In- 
tending purchasers are invited to call or c re 
respond with him. 


HAPPY 
NEW YEAR. 


Frank B. Harbert & Co., buys, seils and 
exchanges property in the southwest 
partof the city. If you want tosell we 
will make you an offer. Come and see 
us before you say you cannot sell your 
property insouthwest Los Angeics. We 
claim to be the best postel firm in Los 
Angeles inreference to Values in south- 
west. Correspondence solicited. 
Bank reference. 


FRANK B. HARPERT & CO, 
Established 1835, 317, Wilcox Bldg: 


SCHOOL and GOVERNMENT 
LAND HEADQUARTERS, 


Established 1885. Wiseman’s Land Purean, 
235 W. FIRST ST. School Lands @1.% an 
acre. Easy terms, All counties in Califor- 
nia. The cheapest, surest, safest invest- 


— 


ment in America. Send stamp for Land 
| Book, | 
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Los Angeles Public schools, 


WoO years ago the city of Los 
Angeles built eleven public-school 
buildings,in addition to the forty- 


six it already had, to provide 
necessary accommodation for its” in- 
creased school population. Today it 


would require not less than ten more 
echoolhouses, all as large as the larg- 
est of those constructed two years ase, 
to provide room for all the ehildren of 
school age now in Los Angeles. While 
it is alivgcther unnecessary to draw 
comparisons, it may be sid that there 
is no other city in the United States 
hat can show a_ proportionately 
great increase in seheol population. 

To say that Los Angeles is proud of 
her school record and of the large and 
Well-appointed buildings erected for 
the education of her, children is but 
to repeat that which the parents of 
the children well know and appreciate. 
No expense has been spared in provid- 
ing every modern acquirement, Bonds 
for the new buildings put up two years 
ago were voted practically unani- 
is no doubt that 
when ‘the fitting time has arrived to 


present the question of more bonis for 


more schools, the bonds will be voted 
with as mach unanimity as were those 
of two years ago. But it is not alone 
in her school buildings that the city 
has cause for rejoicing. Without a 
well-ordered and well-divected ‘school 
sysitem the buildings would be of little 
avail, so it is a matter for congratu- 
lation to know. that the high standard 


of public-school education which Los 
Angeles has acquired is being well 


maintained in the efforts put forth by 
the superintendent and his assistant, 
and by the teachers in the schools. 
Some of the most prominent educators 
of the country, who have had occasion 
to examine into the methods in” vogue 
in the several educational institutions 
of this city, have testified that the 
Standard of education maintained by 
the schools of Los Angeles is superior 
to many and equal to any of the cities 
of equal size in the Untted States. And 
when it is remembered that not a 
month has passed without difficul- 
ties presented in the problem of how 
to get three children into a_ space 
where only two could go have gone on 
steadily incrcasing, the results obtained 
are all the more creditable. At the 
present time many of the ‘schools are 
holding double sessions, and even then 
many of the rooms are over-crowded. 

It is the opinion of some competent 
to have an opinion on the subject thar 
it is better to construet large build- 


ings with many rooms than a greater’ 


AR 


AR 


in the city, not including the State 
Normal School, with 394 rooms, and 
having a value, including sites and 
furniture, of $1,204,754. If to that is 
added the value of the school libraries 
not be less than one and 
million dollars. 
one comprehends better the great stride 
made by the publie schools in this city. 
In 1887 the total value of all the school 
property in Los Angeles was only $280,- 
000, so that in ten years there has been 
expended on public schools in this city 
about one million dollars, to say noth- 
ing of the largely increased amount 


850.93, leaving at that date a balance on 
hand of $50,739.97. Of the amount ex- 
pended $307,724.54 was for salaries of 
principals and teachers, 
for permanent improvements. The sal- 
ary of the Superintendent of Schools is 
$3000 a year, that of the deputy super- 
intendent $2100, and that of the prin- 
cipal of the High Schvol $2500. The 
salaries of teachers range from $130 a 
month down to $45 a month to kinder- 


'garten assistants, and which, with the 


and apparatus the total value would . 
a quarter | 
Looking back ten years . 


a month’ «paid the 
teacher of the ght Schook is the low- 
est salary paid. While the salaries 
paid the principals are not greater an 
those paid in equally large cities in 
the East, the salaries puid the primary 
and grammar-schoo! teachers are 
greater. : 

As “play is the business of childhood” 
the kindergarten is the play-school for 
the little ones. It would be monstrous 
to expect great learning in a head 
whose shoulders have borne it for but 
four and a half years, for it is at-that 


exception of $4 


paid out yearly for salaries to teachers 


and fer other school purposes. The to- 
tal number of teachers employed is 425, 
classified as follows: Holding kinder- 
garten certificates, 71; holding primary- 
grade certificates, 25; holding grammar- 
grade certificates, 275; 
schcol certificates, 48; 

certificates, 9. Of the 


holding special 
total 


The school census taken last May 
showed the numter of children of school 
aze in Los Angeles to be 


against 20,679 the year previous, an in- 


number of buildings with fewer roo 
While it’ would necessitate for some 
pupils a longer walk to sehcol, 
ass'st, in fostering a 


it would } 
fecling of loyalty | 


to the school, a facta whith sheuld not | 


be ignored ina properiy-ordered school 


system. The longer a pupil attends 
the same school, advantages being |! 
equal, the stronger becomes his affec- 


so @Rgendered, he is ever willing: to 

put forth every effort to assist in rais- 

ing it tO the highest possiole standard, 

and in doing so is further adding to his 

own better education. 

There are fifty-seven schoo. buildings 
é 


tion _ it, and, prompted by ithe Jove, 


J. A. FOSHAY, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


crease of 2075, and which was equal to 
26 per cent. of the total gain in the en- 
tire State. The seating capacity of the 
schools is 17,243. There remain, there- 
fore, 6141 children for whom there is 
no school room? or who at best can 
only attend school half a day, wianich 
means that a corresponding number 
can only get a half-day’s schooling 
also. The High School, for instance, 
which was originally intended for 
pupils, has now about 1200 crowded 
inte it. 

The total receipts for school purposes 


forthe year ended Juty’1,: 1897, were 


$466,590.09, total expenditures, $409,- 


holding high- | 


number 
56 are male and 372 are female teachers. | 


23,384 as | 


higher grade, 


i 


HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 


age the children are admitted to the 
kindergarten department. It would be 
equally monstrous to proceed to cram 
into the little head pythagorean puzzles 
and other matters more or less phil- 
osophical. Even the A B C is severely 
tabooed in the earliest stages of the 
kindergarten course, the rule being 
that nothing in the form of a task be 
imposed. The result is the children 
have the jolliest old kind of a time; 
school Kas no terrors for them. Nor in- 
deed has it for those of larger growth in 
the higher schools. low different it 
all is from that of the days gone by 
When the average boy would le awake 
all night scheming how he might play 
hookey all next day. 

It is interesting to note what the oc- 
cupations prescribed for the children 
are in the first half year of their kin- 
dergarten course. They are: Sorting 
and placing seeds, string.ng beads, 
straws and colored papers, simple sew- 
ing, Weaving, clay modeling and par- 
quetty and folding. By those simple 
methods, which afford an amusement 
rather than a task, the mind of the 
child is cet in motion, and without 
being conscious of the fact, its educa- 
tion has begun. 

The primary depariment.is divided 
into half-yearly classes of. twenty 
weeks each, as is also the grammar de- 
partment, afler passing which the pu- 
pil is eligible to the High Schocl. The 
work is systematic from beginning to 
end, a standard of excellence being laid 
down, to which all must attain’ before 
being advanced frem a: lower to a 
and from a lower to 
a higher school. In the last report of 
the principal of the Fiigh School the 
following interesting facts are noted: 
The number of boys 
the regular courses exceeded the num- 
ber of girls. Of the commercial grad- 
uates the number of each avas about 
equal. From the classical and literary 
courses the number of boy graduates 
was greater than girl graduates, but 
from the scientific course more giils 
graduated than boys. 

The High School. is éminentiy a prac- 
ti¢al institution, and, as was pointed 

by the principal in his report, it was 
customary in former times for the 
teacher to give the student information 
concerning things, whereas now the 
siudent is introduced to the tlitnes 
themeelves. There are five courses of 
study in the High School, the pupil be- 
ing required to choose one of the five 
They embrace Greek, Latin, science. 
English and commercial. Greek and 
Latin are required for admission to the 
College of Letters of the State Unj- 
versity, Latin for the College of Social 


Sciences and College of National Sei- 
ences; English, German, French or 


Latin for the College of Civil Engin 
ing, Agricultural, Chemistry, Mining 
and Mechanism. German and French 
may be taken @s a substitute for Latin 
for admission to the College of Natural 
Sciences by pupils who will not grad- 
‘uate later than 1902. Pupils who take 
Latin may take a modern language as 
an option, for a part of the course in 
history, but they are required to take 
‘five subjects for one semester. Grad- 
wates from the Los Ange les High 
School are eligible for admission to all 
Siate universities and colleges, and 
the school ranks among the highest in 
the State. 

Comparing the present with the past 
there is one thing which stands out in 


eer- 


a4 


and $17,249.88 | 


are not likely to receive at the 


graduating from | 


clear relief. It is that. the present 
school system encourages the pupil 
to attend school, whereas the old one 
had nothing very attractive in its 
features. Colleges and universities 
are not here referred to, simply the 
every-day public school. That is a 
matter that has been Jooked into by 
prominent educators, and the repellant 
features have been gradually elimi 
nated. Sidney Smith is credited with 
having ‘said: - “If you make_ school 
childern happy now you wilf make 
thcin happy twenty years. hence by 
the memory of it.” The public school 
Sysiem of Los Angeles may have its 
imperfections, but there is one faculty 
it seems to possess in a remarkable 
degree, it is the inculeation of the 
hiabst of happiness, than which there 
is.none more beautiful. Just how far 
the absence of inequalities of temper- 
aiure is a factor in this cannot be de- 
termined, ‘but the fact remains ag 
Stated. 

Sloyd is now being taught in seven 
schools, and will be extended to others, 
it being recognized now as one of the 
most important features in school 
work. As it is only taught to beys, 
it has been suggestied that some cor- 
responding industrial branch be in- 
stituted for girls, but as yet no move- 
ment in that direction has ‘assumed 
concrete shape. It might be well for 
the girls to get together and discuss 
the propcsition, submit schemes and 
then take a vote ‘themselves on the 
plans presented. Sewing and cook- 
ing schools Nave been suggested, and 
While they would in some instances 
accomplish an excellent purpese they 
ands 
of the girls the same degree of favor 
that Sloyd has with the boys. Some- 
thing possessing more mechanical or 
scientific features would be more favor- 


; ably received and more earnestly stud-. 


ied. 

Sloyd in the High Schoel is divided 
into four practical courses, beginning 
With the making of wood penholders 
end going up to chisel carving, sup- 
plemented by drawings of the work 
done. Los Angeles was one cf the last of 
the large cities to make manual. train- 
ing part of regular school work, but 
the recention it has met with at the 
honds of tht punils clearly denotes 
that Sloyd will remain cue of the most 
favored branches of the city’s public 
school system. 

While every attention is given to 
teaching the young idea how to shoot, 
a proper inculeation of patriotism is 
not omitted. It has been said that 
one of the primary and must essen- 
tial uses of the public sehool is_ to 
make American citizens. 
and those. who ¢diave the administra- 
tion of school affairs in this eity have 
a clear realization of the necessity of 
teaching the pupils loyalty and devo- 
tion to their country’s interests. They 
are taught net only to read and study 
the Constitution, but to realize their 
obligations to support and defend it. 
They are made to understand that the 
nation is a grand, noble coOperative 
association, and that as they will in 
time become full members of it, it is 
well fer them to understand in ad- 
vance the responsibilities membership 
involves. One of the most beautiful 
foatures of last year’s nesta was the 
plcdging of aNegiamee to the Sitars 
and Stripes by the thousands of school 
children agsembied -in Fiesta Park. 


“it 


SPURGEON RILEY. COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


There they were, drawn up in bat- 
talions, the girls all dressed in white. 


vieing in beauty with the lilies of 
the valley. Imagine the-scene. Tha 


words read to them were: “I pledge 
my allegiance to my flag, and to the 
republic for which it stands, one na- 


tion, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 


tice for all.” As the last word fell 
from the lips of the speaker the right 
hand of the thousands of boys ana 
white-robed girls shot upward towara 
the flag as if in defiance of these who 
might dare to insult it; while at the 
same moment there escaped from their 
young lips one continued shout of joy, 
riving utterance to.the prayer within 
their hearts—thfinking God for the 
blessings they enjoyed. | 

As in other cities, the affairs of the 
public schools are under the direction 
of a Board of Education, the members 
of which are elected by popular vote. 
The board in this city is composed of 
nine members, One from eacn of the 
nine wards in the city. They gearve 


That-is true, 
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Wiodwinter Muinber. 


without salary. Their duties are de- 
fined in the city charter. They ap- 
point the superintendent and deputy 
superintendent and teachers. 

Examinations for teacners are held 
in June and December or each year. 
An average of 80 per cent. must be 
made by the applicant, for either 
primary, grammer or high-school cer- 
tifieates. Applicants must not be less 
than 18 years of age, and of good moral 
character. The board of examiners 
recognize without examination of the 
applicant for a primary or grammar- 
grade certificate, a life diploma, a 
California, Nevada or Oregon State 
educational diploma, or a State Normat 
School diploma of any State. 

When the first public school build- 
ings were erected in this city no at- 
tempt was made to delineate any 
recognized style of architecture. Asa 
rule, they were squarely-built struc- 
tures, permitting «f simple interior di- 
vision. When the ele, . new ones were 
built two years ago, it was consid- 
ered well that each one should fur- 
nish an object-lesson in architecture. 
In character of construction they ar» 
above the average, while in design 
some features of the recognized classi- 
cal orders of architecture are repre- 
sented. The High School building is 
an excellent type of the Romanesque, 
its size-and cost permitting something 


Augusta Flentjen, director; 
Ilenrietta Nisb™, 
Helen Vinyard, Keturah Getz, Agnes Wallace, 
Gertrude Wheeler. 
CHESTNUT-STREBT SCHOOL. 
; Nettie Kennedy, direc- 
. Sandeman, assistant; Clara A. 
Morrison, Minnio A. 


CASTELAR-STREET SCHOOL. C. G. 
principal; Frances Mackey, 
Ethel Spears, assistant; M 
rector; Louise A. Torrey, assistant: Isabel ’. 
, Charlotte J. Fox. Adele Weil, 
Comstock, Matilda Shields, 
Annette L. Rice, Amy A. Armstrong, Gertrude 

. Ticknor, Rena McPha'l,.J. H. Mellctte 
CUSTER-STREET SCHOOL. 
‘ Ora Flint, 


Dixon, assistant; Ida E. 


A. ‘Duncan, “Opal | Raro 
Gauhey, Canfield, Rebert P. 


CASCO-STREET SCHOOL. Lizzie Day, 


‘ 
ary 


NORMAL SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES. 


more to be done in the matter ‘of 
architectural design than could be at- 
tempted within the limits of the aver- 
age public school building. It is only 
eight years since it was built, but 
if it were more than twice its size 
it would still be too small to accom- 
modate its pupils. 

The State Normal School affords an- 
other illustration of the rapidity in 
growth of the educational wants of 


Los Angeles. There are at the pres-. 


ent time in that school over 600 
students, with 400 children in the model 
and training school, in all, over 1000. 
The. school has a well-equipped gym- 
nasium, and a physiological library 
and laboratory filled with experimental 
apparatus and text-books. Sloyd has 
been made a prominent feature of the 
Normal course. The library contains 
some 4000 volumes. 

With perhaps the exception of the 
County Courthouse, no public building 
in Los Angeles enjoys in a greater de- 
gree the advantages of fine situation. 
Viewed from Broadway, its irregular 
pile capping Fifth street on the west, 
presents a noble appearance, and while 
there are more costly structures in the 
city, there is not one which would 
more quickly arrest the attention of 
the stranger seeing it for the first time. 
In point of architecture, the Roman- 
esque is somewhat in evidence, but 
cannot be said to have been rigidly 
adhered to throughout. Siill, it is one 
of those buildings which seem to make 
amends for the errors committed by its 
architect, even as some women not 
possessing cme regular feature in their 
face, are justly acknowledged hand- 
somer than those who could lay claim 
to a more classical order of counte- 
nance. The original cost of the build- 
ing was $80,000. One of the most not 
tie features in its interior construc- 
tion is its system of forced ventilation 
for sapplying fresh air by means of 
fans. It has a lawn with shrubbery 
on its east front, but which, regret- 
fully be it ‘said, is not kept in as good 
condition as the handsome building is 
entitled to. 


Schools and Teachers. 


Followimg are the names of the pub- 


lic schools in Los Angeles, erranged 
‘jin alphabetical order, and names of 


teachors in each: 

aSaere- STREET SCHOOL. Nelile A. Bar- 
raclou 

ALEINE-STREET SCHOOL. Cora S. Slack, 
principal; Amelia Angell, director; Bessie L. 
Marsh, assistant; Augusta Westfall, Alce H, 
Phillips, Anna B. Chamblin, Edith H. Nichols, 
Fannie O. Stone, Annie Ellsworth. 

AMELIA-STREET SCHOOL. W. W. Tritt, 
principal; Nellie G. Oliver, director; Susan A, 
Bingham, assistant; Lily E. Prince, Alice B, 
Sturdy, Myrtle G. Oliver, Sudie E. Phillips, 
Gussie BE. Carter, Carrie M. Blandford. 

ANN-STREET SCHOOL. M. A. White, 
principal; Bertha Crary, director; Laura C. 
Fredendall, assistant; Rae W. Kingsbury, Ell 
L. Cooney, Jennie C. Gould, Louise K. Cur- 
tin, Hattie Taylor, Mina Norton, Ida L. Hall, 
Katherine Clark, W. C. Twiss, Clara Schroe- 
ter, Margaret F. Philipson, Caroline BE. Har- 


8. 
BOYD-STREET SCHOOL. Elizabeth J. Gib- 
son, principal; Isolda Butler, director; 
Frances C be, assistant; Laura I. Thomp= 
son, Grace Anderson, Ruth B. Atherton. 
BREED-STREET SCHOGL. M. J.. Henry, 
principal; Leora Maris, Yetta F. Dexter, Hat- 
tie B. Guard, Frane W. Smith + L. Madden, 
M. A. Tucker, Sarah L. Putn 

BROADWAY NIGHT SCHOOL. Albert J. 
Scherer, principal; J. Darwin Gish. 

CAMB RIA-STREET = SCHOOL. Nettie M. 


principal; Mary a Garbutt; Helen Sullivan, 


Venn 
CORNWELL-SEREET SCHOOL. Kate Mc- 


Ro plin 
EIGHTH-STREET SCHOOL. R. B. Emery, 
; Helen Henry, Lizzie Pepper, Libbie 
Lulu Stedman, Nellie 


William 
ONT- AVENUB SCHOOL. | 
serie principal ; Rachael H. 


G@fivia Day 
PIRST-STREET SCHOOL. Maria E. 
M. White, director; 


Wy 
GAT ES- STREET ‘SCHOOL. Ella M. Dixon, 


‘Doran, assistant; Lucy E. Dickson, Bessie M. 
Cox, Ada M. Miner, Helen M. Perkins, Mar- 


Clark. 
GRIFFIN-AVENUE SCHOOL. 
Belle Bruce, Ada F. /Hutch- 
ings, "Marie White, Nellie J. Newby, Hattie F. 


wer. 

STREET SCHOOL. C. Marie 
en. . 

HAYES- STREET SCHOOL. Janet M. 


Mae Bisby, assistant; Mary E. Quayle, 
L. Paine, Melvania Jones, Mary Phelps. 
HOO F. W. 


; Edith N. de Luna, director; 
mmons, assistant; H. G 
Mamie G. Sexton, 
Lucy E. Bradshaw, George D. Abrams, Abbie 
L. Pratt, Sarah W. Reeves. 


Carthy, principal; 


HARMONY SCHOOL. A. O. Daman, prin- 

pal; C. Waldenfels. 

HELLMAN-ST REET SCHOOL FE. P. 
Rowell, principal; Mary E. Le Van, Etiza- 
beth M. Winston, Mary A. Hastings, Mira E. 
Lord, Kate S. Batty, Emma Thornton, Rose 


Cowan, 

HEWITT-STREET SCHOOL. Louise A. 
Williams, principal; Lizzie K. Foster, di- 
rector: Edith Iaverstick, assistant; Nettie L. 
Getchell, Alberta Gude, leanor J. Rogers, E. 
F, O'Gorman, A. Gregory, Minnie Wag- 
ner, Florence O'Neill, Mamie Tritt, Frank 


A. elle. 

HIGH SCHOOL. W. H. Housh, a: 
M. T. Frick, vice-principal and head of Eng- 
lish department: A. E. Baker head of clas- 
sical department: George Ll. Leslie, head of 
scientific department; J. M. McPherron, head 
of mathematical department; T. H. Francis, 
head of commercial department; Helen W. 
Davis, Emily C. Clark, Gertrude Henderson, 
Bertha Oliver, Stella ‘Young, Katherine V. 
Morrisey, Bertha Hall, Alma S. Bingham, M. 
Helen Wooster, Katherine C. Carr, Susan M 
Dorsey. A. G. ‘Van Gorder, Maud Blanchard, 
Edward M. Pallette, Elizabeth Palmcr,. Regina 
M. Dixon, Frances V. Harrow, J. W. Henry, 
Anna Stewart, . Amelia Sanborn, Milton Carl- 
son, W. H. Wagner, L. G. Brown, Florence 
Dunham, Margaret Huston,. Carlos Bransby, 
HNaveman, Blanche Leviéle, ida M. 


lowe, princip Drama T. 
MACY STREET SCHOOL. A. Mc- 


Kensie. principal; Lucy S. Wurtz, director; 
Jeannette A. Glass, assistant; Alice J. Cush- 
ing. Ida E. Carr 

NEW SCHOOL. Oren N. 
Raney, principal, ances Bristor, director; 
Bessie Powell, assistant; Edith L. Lane, Mary 
F. King, Nellie J. St. Clair, Sarah R. Lot- 
shar, Dora E. Scollard, Susan H. Reeves. 

NINIH-STREET SCHOOL. Emma A. Han- 
chette, principal; Frances M. Lawton, di- 
rector; Ellie Mosgrove, assistant: Maud G. 
Smith, director; Margaretta Harris, assist- 
ant; Esther Norton, Louise Hutchison, Clara 
Young, Kate Desmond, Margaret Downing, 
Linella Morgan, Libbie Stephens, Nellie A. 
West, Estelle Cowan, H. la V.. Twining. 

NORMAL MODEL SCHOOL. Fannie H. 
Byram, principal; Bertha Andrews, director; 
Carrie Reeves, Emma Edwards, Clara M. 
Preston, A. Smith. 

NORWOOD-STREET SCHOOL. Kate F. 
Osgood, principal; Olga H. Dorn, director; 
Nora H. Millspaugh, assistant; Ada E. Hut- 
ton, Jennie L. Throop, Helen C. Reilly, Alice 

Culverwell, M. Alice Prior, M. Amelia 
Foshay, Eleanor M. Joy. 
OLIVE-STREET SCHOOL. W. Plum- 


mer, principal; Alice M. Gray, director; N. F. f 
Ww. Pond, Alice Reeves, Helena Fleishman, 


Minnie Devin, Maude Crew, Laura J. Camp- 
bell, M. E. Gordon, Katherine M. Cooney, 
Eva Griswold, Charles E. Putnam. 


PICO HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Joseph: P. Yo- 


a. gaye Isabel Bethune, Mary Jun- 
, a Quick, N. Louise Van Cleve. 
ROSEDALE SCHOOL. E. R. Young, prin- 


cipal; Burney Porter, Adelaide Vose, Nellie 


S. Barres, Elizabeth R. Carr, Fannie v4 


ays. 

SECOND. STREET SCHODSDL.’ Will L. Frew, 
principal; Grace M. Barnes, director; Mary 
Mosher, assistant; Nellie V. Hutchinson. Alict 
McCollum, Edna T. H. Manley, Helen Aitk 
Mattie S. Cate, Mary B. Kellefer, Ada 
Burthead. 

SAND-STREET SCHOOL. Estelle B. Smith, 
principal; Lillian M. Clark, director; Etta S 
Reed, assistant; Mary A. Cook, Hatt'e, 
Hollingsworth, Jennic L. Wethern. 

SAN PEDRO- STREET SCHOOL. B. W. 
Reed, principal; Laura G. Bacon, director; 
Bessie F. Lamb, assistant: Ada H. Cable, 
Grace V. Bennett, Wilhelmine Gifford, Ida 
H. Reuck, Cora M. Getchell, Harriet Hanlon, 
Mary A. Davis, Carrie Neukom, W. 8. Hall. 

SANTA FE-AVENUE SCHOOL. Edward 
Dalland, principal ; Kate Brodbeck. 

SENTOUS-STREBT SCHOOL. T. J. Phil- 
lips, principal; Jennie F. G. Potter, directors 
Rae Phillips, assistant; Anna E. Fientjen, as- 
sistant; Margaret R. Harrel, Margaret James, 
Jeannette Armstrong, Bertha Worm, Elcanut 
G. Finch, Vada Reid, Aline Brown, Emily J. 
Gardner, mone G.. Hall, C. E. Latham, An- 
nette John 

SEVENTH: STREET SCHOOL. M. J. Green. 
man, principal; Clara M. Ellis, director; 
Augusta Carhart, assistant; Winona Huntley, 
director; Alice Marsh, assistant; Eva Pullin, 
Mattie Reed, Dora A. Jones, Lucy P. Nelson, 
N. L. Levering, Fidelia Anderson. 

SEVENTEENTH-STREET SCHOOL. Edith 
M. Joy, prinicpal; Julia Bruere, director; 
Frances J. Whitlock. assistant: Clara Bruere, 
Mabel R. Marsh. Mabel H. Cory, Eliza P 
Myrick, Maggie O'Donoughue, F. A. Barnes. 

SIXTH-STREET SCHOOL. G. H. Chilcote, 
principal; Jean M. Hanna, director; Mary E. 
Mills, assistant; Una T. Adams, director; 
Zulema Parcell, assistant: Regina A. Nauerth, 
Electra S. Campbell, Arline L. Bailey, Agness 
M. Sprague, Belle Sharp, Eunice M. ch, 
Cora B. Freeman. Mary A. Ramsé@c!!, Mabel 
D. Pettigrew, Nellie I. Potter. 

SIXTEENTH-STREET SCHOOL. Bertha 
Gordon, principal; Jeannette J. Havemana 
director; Mattie S, Tedford, assistant; Mar- 
guerite L. Gibson, Anna S. Griswold, Nar- 
cissa, J. Miller, Georgiana Eels, May Will- 
liams, Ida M. McCormack, Mary IF. Mait- 
Jand, William F. Pentland, Mary E. Lear, 
Emma V. Caleff, 

SPRING-STREET SCHOOL. J. B. Millard 
principal; Ada P. Bixby, director; Jennie L. 
Jones, assistant; Anna L. Leland, Laura M. 
Fortson, Lizzie B. Oliver, Emma E. Lillie, 


:Esther M. Green, Antonie Schwannecke, Belle 
‘| Wallace, Frances Brotherton, Franc Hawks, 


Mary F. Claypool, Lizzie E. Batchelder. 

STAUNTON-AVENUE SCHOOL. Maude 
Boyle, principal; Maude A. Thomas, Josephine 
M. Dryden, Elizabeth M. Fields 

SWAIN-STREET SCHOOL. Mary A. Lang, 
principal; Addie J. Samuels. 

TEMPLE-STREET SCHOOL. Rose H. 
Hardenberg, principal; Annie M. Junkin, di- 
rector; Alb. St. C. Bennett, assistant; Eva 
M. Frank, May Egan, Ella M. Nevell, Buena 
M. Senour, Ella J. Betts, Lillian D. Hazen. 

TENTH-STREET SCHOOL. May Stans- 
bury, principal; M. Bessie Davis, Esther Jep- 
son, Isabel McFadden. 

THIRTIETH-STREET SCHOOL. 
Bettinger, principal; Anne E. A. Brown, di- 
rector: Lucy S. Wilson, assistant; Nettie F. 
Metcalf, assistant; Mary W. Curtis, Berths 
Fitzmier, Olive E. Hyde, Pem. H. Munday, 
Luella Prentiss, Beth E. Niles, Jessie A. 
Lotspeich, Annie Reynolds, Frances Nellis, 
Annie R. Hanlon, Alice C. Gray 

TWENTY - EIGHTH - STREET SCHOOL. 
J. B. Monlux, principal; Jessie A. McGraw di- 
rector: Esther Nelson, assistant; Hannah E. 
Harcus, director; Julia H. Penfield, assistant: 
Elizabeth Bates, Ada E. Skotstad, Ida D. 
Glasscock, Ina Wright, Nora’ L. Desmond, 
Charlotte A. Knoch. Tillie M. Oswald, Martha 
McClure, Mary S. Murphy, George H. Prince, 
Ada F. Blanchard. 

UNION-AVENUE SCHOOL. . Mark Keppel, 
principal; Dora H. Haller, dir®tor: Ruth M. 
Allyn,~ assistant; N. Ellen Reavis. Cora A. 
Reavis, Carrie A. Walton, Emilie V. Sutton, 
B. W. Griffith. 

VERNON SCHOOL. Orpah Campbell, prin- 
cipal; Ludema Sayre, Etta 8S. Connor. 

WEST VERNON SCHOOL. C. 8S. Thomp- 
son, principal; Lailu E. Hunt, Frances 
Housh, Sidney H. Moore. 

Following are the names of the special 
teachers: C. P. Bradfield, drawing; 
Louise Hutchinson, asssitant drawing: C. a 
Rhode, calisthenics: Charles A. Kunon, 
Sloyd; Gertrude Parsons, music; Marietta 
Staples, kindergarten supervisor. 
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TAIN SYSTEM AND SCENERY. 
Staff Contributor. 


CALIFORNIA’S MOUNTAINS, MOUN- 


ALIFORNIA is kindred with the mountains, for she 
is the mother of some of the grandest ranges of the 
globe. Her mountain system is stupendous, and the 
altitude of her high sierras is sublime. Nature here 
impresses the beholder» with her majesty, and the 
strength of her eternal bulwarks. In the -Yosemite re- 
has | = a ‘gion one is in the heart of this great range, which is 
500 miles in length and seventy miles wide. There we: 
above peak, ranging in heig rom 70 O near 
CABIN, SANGABRIEL. CANON feet. It is the the marvelous, where 
grandest forces have eworked steadily through the 
ages, carving domes and towers and massive ‘“Cath- 


~ 


| | | 
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where’ glaciers have 
plowed cafions from 3000 to 5000 feet 
- deep, and reared rocky fortresses that 
| mock with their grandeur and vast- 
ness the puny works of man. 
Not gloomy’. recesses are 

' cafions, savage and frowning, but 
glcrious mountained aisles, rich in 
blossoming beauty and magnificent 
tree growths; wherefrivers oftenroarin 
tumultous gladness, and brooks and 
cascades trill in minor chords the un- 
dying song of the hills. Ages ago 
the gigantic glacier smoothed their 
jagged sides and carved their rocky 
walls, sometimes with a tender touch, 
into shapes of beauty, or with sterner 
hand into frowning cliff and beetling 
crag, massive and vast. 


these 


Amid the higher peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada range nestle lakes, clear and 
shining as a mirror, fringed with rib- 
bons of white sands, and lying be- 
yond these, are groves of aspen and 
hardy pines, and beautiful hemlock 
spruces, which drop. their shadows 
upon the bosom of the grystal waters. 

A general giance at ‘the topography 


» 


4 H 


/ 
f 
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of the State will reveal the fact that 
the work of mountain-building was 
carried on in accordance with a fixed 
plan or arfihigement. The casual ob- 
server would see that the principal 
central portion: presents but one valley 
with a range of mountains on either 
side, the Coast Range upon the west- 
ern, and the Sierra Nevada upon the 
eastern side. These two great ranges 
are so curved that they meet on their 
northern and southern ends, inclosing 
within their Titan lengths a magnifi- 
cent area more than four hundred 
| miles long, and from thirty-five to 

‘sixty miles in width. This is Califor- 
' nia’s great central valley, and one of 
the richest wheat-growing sections of 
the State. Look down upon it from 
any of -its sentinel heights and you 
see it “glowing golden fn the sunshine, 
extending north and south farther than 
the eye can reach, one smooth, flow- 
ery, lake-like bed of fertile soil.’ 

But though the general mountain 
view may impress the beholder with: 
the idea that there exists great sim- 
plicity of arrangement in our mountain 


system, he will discover upon closer 
study, that there is in’ reality’ in- 
‘-*— finite complexity of detail, which to 


the careless observer lies partially con- 
cealed. The Coast Range, that great 
mountain wall lying between the inland 
valleys and the sea, rises to the height 
of from 2000 to 8000 feet.not as a solid, 
unbroken wall, but composed of count- 
less peaks and mighty spurs innumer- 
; able, in whose vast arms, like those of 
: the Sierra .Nevada’s, are inclosed in in- 
numerable green and fertile valleys, Nu- 


* merous, , are the valleys that 
among the rounded-hills, sheltered by 
their protecting sides, nestling there 


like fertile gardens, fich in color, bright 
‘with cCeuntless wild flowers, and 
waiting only the touch of the plow. to 
bring forth uncounted harvests. 
California is indeed the wonderland of 
the continent. Everywhere the moun- 
tains confront you, but climb them aud 


A MOUNTAIN WATER FALL, 


THE STAGE ROAD OVER THRE MOUNTAINS, 


~ 
eh 
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CATALINA, 


the vast plains and lesser hits Ife at 
your feet. The Sierra Nevadas lic 
against their background of sky like 
ranges of light, snow-crowned, shining, 
the walls of some of their peaks of al- 
most solid granite; some nurturing ma- 
jestic fvfests, and others showing 
where lava floods were once poured, or 
grinding, glacial rivérs since 
flowed. 

To what coloseal heights do many of 
these high Sierra peaks attain. Mt. 
Whitney, near the southern extremity 
of the range, lifts its noble crest to a 
height of almost 14,700 feet, and that 
monarch “fire mountain,” Mt. Shasta, 
a colossal volcanic cone, towers upward 
to the lofty height of 14,440 feet, at the 
northern extremity. Mts. Dana and 
Gibbs are among the brotherhood of 
giants, and casting the eye over this 
wilderness of peaks, one sees them ev- 
orywhere kindred with the clouds which 
mantle their shoulders, secs them stand 
with white snow banners” streaming 
across the sky when winter is on their 
crests, and glowing in their white 
splendor against the bending blue of the 
heavens. 

The writer has seen them in the early 
morning, when viewed from afar, lying 
like a cloud world in the deeps of ether, 
fiaming at the sunrise into golden 
brightness resplendent with light: then 
when sunset drew near they would put 
on the glow of the ruby and amethyst, 
and flush warm and rosy as the heart 
of a summer flower. Not things of 
earth did they seem, but creations born 
of light and radiant with the glory of 
the sun-filled skies. Hundreds of lesser 
peaks gather like children about the 
higher ones, warm with an Alpen glow 
while long, golden lances of light fall 
from them upon the plains. 

I stood once on a Sierra mountain 
summit. Far below me lay wide-ex- 
tended plains, red in the warm sunset 
glow as living flame. The whole val- 
ley, viewed from this lofty height, 
looked like a sea of fire. There were 
no tumultuous, .tossing waves, but a 
calm, level, red sea reflecting the glory 
of the sunset, while the lofty mountain 


spires blazed and glowed like vast sky 
torches illuminating a world. 

Voleanoes sre slumbering in those 
mountain fastnésses that have slept for: 
centuries. Glorious rivers are born, 
and silvery cascades leap gnd sing amid 
tho granite rocks. Nature has written 
her illiads on these sky-built pages of 
granite and poumd out her richest 
harmonies amid her leaping waterfalls 
and streams. Grandeur walks forever 
Within this upper mountain world. 
Here the travcler may view Patmos-like 
Visions that will fill his soul. with won- 
der and delight, while the air that he 
bréathes is freshly distilled from Na- 
ture’s vast alernbic. Eternal freshness 
is before and beneath him, while a 
flinty world of rock and majestic peaks 
fills the upper air. The high Sierras 
ececem to dominate the world. 

The Coast Range stands sentinel over 
the wide stretch of territory between it 
and the sea. Sometimes there are 
peaks that shoot upward in the Sierra 
Madre Rangee®to an altitude of more 
than 11,000 feet, the Titans of the Coast 
region, their lofty .crests held captives 
for months by the snows of winter. 
But at their base lie semi-tropical val- 
leys, with orange groves and waiving 
palms. At their feet are wide, 


nurtured by their lesser spurs which 
run like broad aisles amid the hills. 
The moést attractive. mountain scenery 
in the world, and the most glerious 
landecapes lie here, right here in this 
Golden State, among the mountains of- 
California. ELIZA A. OTIS. 


Foxy Gentleman. 


[Detroit Free Press:] “I’m sure that TI rec- 
ognize. my own faults,"’ she murmured, with 
downecast eyes. 

“Of course you do.’’ he replied, confidently, 
‘‘there are so few of them.” 

Then she’-realized beyond all haunting 
doubts that he was the most desirable among 
the many who seught her hand. 


{San Diego Tribune:] San Diego has the 
distinction of having more veterans of- the 
Mexican war as citizens than any otber city 
ef her size in the country. , 
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A GORGE IN THE MOUNTAINS, 


rich 
valleys running to the sea, and valleys- 
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the Journey 


to California and Back. 


© MATTER how often one may 
have made the trip between Lee 
Angeles and Chicago the inter- 
esting fe of the journey 
will be much enhonced by reading this 
frcsh and attractive book.* It’ is, as 
Stated in the p &@ bovk wholly de- 
voted to Western scenes, not in any 
A ici 
to prevent 
atively few eelected typical features 
for: the’ consideration of those who 


Weigh the high cppertunities of travel.’ 


CS 


crits of a rcl- 


Vie illustrations, by J: McCutcheon, 
are from crig¢inal sketches and photo- 
cxcepiion * of 
these occupying full pages, are ‘pre- 
sented on the outer margin of each 
page, Something altogether new and 


unique in the way of hook illustration, 
and similar to what is here shown on 
the margins of these pages of The 
Midwinter Times. The werk comprises 
1,0 rages of text, and the following 
passages have been compiled from it, 
by permission, with a view .to giving 
the reader some idea of the work itself 
und of the scenes described in it, as 
ulso something about the more promi- 
nent placcs passed on the way. 

In a few broad touches the writer 
carries the traveler out from Chicago, 
through Illinois, across the Mississippi 
und - Missouri rivers, through Kansas 
with its reminiscences of John Brown 
and the guerrilla Quantrell, and their 
exploits prior to the Civil War,:across 
Colorado, with a glimpse of the poetic 
Spanish Peaks; then through a half- 
mile tunnel at an cleyvation of 7000 feet, 
to emerge therefrom into New Mex- 
ico—‘‘a Territory in the sky.” 

The descri;-tion given of the many 
strange places and things to be seen 
by the traveler in that Territory is very 
interesting. The history of New Mex- 
ico formerly began with a pretty leg- 
end that dated .back to a time in 
Spain, when a severeign, fighting amid 
his native mountains, found himself 
hemmed in by ‘the enemy, and would 
have perished with all his army had 
not one of his enterprising soldiers dis- 
covered an unsuspected pass, the en- 
trance to which he marked with a 
bleached cow's skull that lay con- 
venient to his hand, and then, return- 
ing, led a retreat through the pass to 
safety. By crder of the grateful Ring 
the family narmme of the soldier was 
thereupon made Cabeza de Vaca—cow’s 
head—to celebrate so opportune a gser- 
vice. When Narvaez set sail from 
Spain for the Florida coast,,three and 
a half centuries ago, he teok one of the 
Cabeza de Vaca family with him, who, 
on his reaching this country, started 
out to find Mexico, where his fellow- 
countryinen Were known to dwell, but 
instead of reaching there, landed him- 
helf in what is now New Mexico, in the 
Yeer 1536, and as he could not find old 
Mexico, he christened the ceuntry ke 
did find, ‘“‘Nueyvo Metico.”’ 


In 1605 the Spaniards founded the 
city of Sarta Fé under the name of 


La Ciudad Rel de la Santa Fé de San 
‘Francisco (ihe True City of the Holy 
Faith of St. Pranciy,)"which, like many 
another ponderous Spanish title, has 
been reduced to lower terms in the 
lapse of time. The extraordinary in- 
teresit of its early days is kept alive 
by monuments which the kindly ele- 
ments protect from the accustomed 
ravages of the centuries. The Ter- 
ritorial Governor today receives his 
guests in the same room that served 
visitors in the time of the first vice- 
roy. Eighteen American and seventy- 
six Spanish and Mexican rulers have 
successively occupied the palace. It 
has survived all those strange modu- 
lations by which a-Spanish province 
has become a Territory of the union 
bordering on Statehood. The story 
of the palace stretches back into real 
antiquity, to a time when the Inqui- 
sition had powers, when zcalous friars 


*To California and Back. By C. A. Higgins. 
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of the order of St. 
throngs of dimly-comprefiendinge i: 
thens, 
of Coronado 
dicted tales of ogres that were believed 
to dwell in the surrounding wilderneso. 


interest, 
archives covering two and a quarter 


Francis exhorted 
the mailed warriors 
uncontra 


when 
told 


and 


Beneath its roof ore garnered price- | 
less treasures of that ancient time, | 
whieh the curious visttor may be- | 
hold. There are faded pictures of. 
saints painted upon puma skins, fic- | 
ures laboriously wrought in woed to | 


shadow forth the Nazarene: votive of- | 
ferings in 


less 


silver, in the likeness 


healed of 
stone gods 
‘utensi's 


oer discase; 
beathen, 
implements 


wounds 
of» the 
and 


of-the new 
and in French, 


world, lettered 
on which Cali- 
island of the 
the country ot large is 
displayed with grotesque 


and 


There are other places of antiquarian 
where are stored Spanish 


one 
bright, interrogating eyes and a saticy, 
handsome face, in spite of the closely- 


of | 
arms and -hands, bropgat to ihe . 
altar of Our Lady ly those who had | 
been 
rude 
domestic 
war. 
maps 
Latin 
fornia appears as an 
T'acific. 
confidently 
inaccuracy. 


and | 
of¢ 
There, too, may be seen ancient ! 


in | 


‘centuries, 
and carvings of great age; the Church 


Fé Railway Company, by Rand, McNally & 


Co., Chicago. 


catches an occasional glimpse of 


drown tapale. If now some sturdy 
ficure in clanking armor should oblig- 
ingly heave 
an exact picture of the place as it 
tppeared two and a half centuries 
ogo, Nothing but that figure has 
departed from the scene, and sub- 


stantially nothing new has entered in. 
It does 
activities and ;:transitions 
worl i, 
only a narrow arroyo, count for noth- 
ing here: 
| line of a shadow has altered for gene- 
rations. 
nado 
and the 
was 
in 1710, 
their surroundings by any 
peior age. 
of medieval human life done in adobe. 


The hurrving 
of the outer 
by 


not change. 


from which it is, separated 
One questions if the out- 


The Old House where Coro- 
have lodged in 1510, 
of Son Miguel, which 
1680 and rehabilitated 
distinguishable from 
air of' su- 
a petrifaction 


is said to 
*hurch 
sacked in 

are not 


All is old, 


All the numerous Mexican communi- 


ties in the Territory contain represent- 
atives of this order (the ‘‘Penitentes’’) 
which is peculiar by reason of the self- 


MOQUI HAIRDRESSER, 


numerous paintings 


and 
of Our Ledy of Light, the Cathedral 
of San Francisco, and finally the 
Church of San Miguel and the Old 
Houge, isolated from everything that 
is in ttouch with our'’century by their 
location in the heart of a decrepit cld 
Mexican village. Here, at last, is the 
real Santa Fé of the traveler's antici- 
pation; a straggling, aggreva2tion of 
low adobe hits, divided by marrow 
winding lanes, where in the sharply- 
defined shadows leathern-faced old 
men and women sit in vacuous idle- 
ness and burros loaded with firewood 
or garden truck pass to and fro; and 
in gmall groups of chattering women 


and beating 


‘ticed in former years, and it is 


flagellations inflicted by its members in 
their excess of pietistic zeal. Unlike 
their ilk of India, they do not practice 
self-torture for long periods, but cnly 
during a certain period in each year. 
Then, striggeed to the waist, these poor 
zealots go chanting a dolorous strain 
themselves unsparingly 
upon the. baek with the sharp-spined 
cactus or soap weed, until they are a 
revolting sight to look upon. Often 
they sink from the exhaustion attend- 
ant upon -long-sustained suffering and 
loss of blood. The extreme ordeal of 
crucifixion was not infrequently prac- 
said 
some are now alive who bear the mark 
of the spike in their palms. Among 


the penitential ceremonies is the beare 
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ing a huge cross of heavy timber for ; 


long distances, amid the exhorting Gries 
of onlookers. The one who is ad- 
judged to have punished himsclf most 
severely is chosen chief cf ithe  per- 
formance for the following yoar, and 
the honor doe# not want for aspirants. 
Attempts have been made to abolish 
this annual demonstration, but without 
avail. 

From New Mexico 
quickly carried into Arizona, the alti- 
tude of which is about the same as that 
along the route through New Mexico, 
ranging from 5000 to 7000 feet above 
sea level, cradually sloping to the west- 
ward. Arizona is ful of interesting 
things and places, not the least 
which are its petrified forests buried 
deep down beneath 10,000 feet of rock, 
but which has gradually eroded away. 
And when, as the author says, these 
ancient logs were unccevered, and, like 
so many Van Winkles, they awoke— 
but from a sleep many thousand times 
longey—to the sight of 4 world. that had 
forgotten them, lo! the sybaritic chem- 
istry of nature had transformed them 
every one into chalcedony, topaz, 
onyx, carnelian, agate and amethyst. 
Thoucands of acres are thickly strewn 


the ‘traveler is 


ofr 


one of which. will seem te 


oe 


shall 


ecafion’s greatest width and depth, the 
beholder is confronted by a fcon> 
Whose majesty and heauty are well- 


nigh unbearable. Snatched in a single 
glance from every acenstomed 
of human experience, the 
heart here quavers, the sens 
It is one of the few widely- 
tised spots which one need 
approaching with anticipations too ex- 
alted. It is a new world, compelling 
the tribute of sensations Whose § in- 
tensity exceeds the familiar significa- 
tion of words. It never has been ade- 
quately. described, and ‘never 
If you sav of Niagara’s gorge 
is profound, what shall you s: 
the Cotoradn’s chasm that yawns 
@eath your feet to‘a depth of gnearly 
fifty times greater? If you have ked 
down from the height of the Tiffel 
tower and called it vertiginous, what 
you say when you are brought 
to the verge of a gulf at points of 
which you may 
times as far? 


age etontest 


adyei- 


= 


And when you face, not 
a mere narrow frowning gash of in- 
credible depth, but a broad undetr- 
world that reaches to the uttermost 
horizon and seems as vast as the carth 


drop a plummet fite. 


anchor. | 


not fear | 


Their aspirations, their strvueceles« and 
| their fate are all tinwritten. save on 
i these crumbling stones, which are 

their sole monument and meager 
; epitaph. Here once they dwelt. They 

left no ether print en. time. 
Crossing the Colorado Tivee et The 

Necdles the traveler ent California, 

the much truly-landed fand o* 
| frvit and flower and suiny clttne, of 
| Mountain and shere ond gea-irt jele: 
| tana of paradexes, where winter is 
| the season of bloom id frnitase, and 
| summer is nature’ me of slumber 
| Tl tiaveler enters it for ‘the firet 
jp time with a vivid preconception of jts 
spiondors Vv WAY Of Introfluction- 
are borne across tho most starile 
| portion of the most hopeless waste in 
|America, whése monotony intercepts 
| every approach to Cailfernia excep: 
that onc Ly way of the 

sea.-On either hand lies a dvenr stretch 

of sand alkali, relieved only by 

Idaci: patches of lava aod meoun.- 

taimeus horizon—a Nubian des un- 

marked by a sinete human habitation 
| outside the lonely path of the loco- 

motive; where not ever th* ery of a 


welf breaks the erim vilence of deso- 


With trunks and segments of trunks, | itself; studded = with innumerable | lation. Through this the train hastens 
and covered with chip-like fragments. | pyramidal mountains 6f massive bulk; to a more elevated country, arid 
There are several separated traets, any | hewn from gaudiest rock-strata, that ! stil, but relieved by rugged rocks, the 
the aston- barely lift the cones and turrets of | esthetic gnarled trunk and bolls of 


AVALON, 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND, 


ished beholder an inexhaustible store 
of gems, imueasurable by no smaller 
purase than millions of tons; a profu- 
sion of splinters, liumbs, and logs, every 
frusment cf Which as it les *would 
adorn the coliector’s cabinet, and, pol- 
ished hy the lapidary, might embellish 
acrown. Some of these prostrate trecs 
of stone are over one hundred feet in 
‘eongth and seven or eight feet in diam- 
eter, although they are most frequently 
broken into eections by transverse frac- 
ture. One of these .huge_ trunks, its 
integrity still spared by time, Spans a 


cafion fifty feet wide—a bridge of 
jasper and agate overhanging a tree- 


fringed pool—strange embodiment of a 
seer’s rhapsody, squandered upon a des- 
ert far from the habitation of men. 
The largest and best known of the 
petrified forests lics from twenty’ to 
thirty miles distant from Holbrook. 

fLeaving the petrified forests, the 
traveler is taken. to Flagstaff, the 
point of departure for the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, through which 
pours the Colorado River, wayward, 
strenuous, and possessed of creative 
imagination and terrific energies when 
the mood is on. Describing this won- 


derful formation, the author says the 
series of tremendous chasms which 
form the channel of the Colorado 


River in its course through Northern 
Arizona reach their culmination in a 
chaotic gorge 217 miles long, from 9 
to 13 miles wide, and, midway, more 
than 6600 feet below the level of the 
plateau. Standing upon the brink of 
that plateau, at the point of the 


their crests to the level 
divided by purple voids; banded in 
vivid colors of transparent brilliancy 
that are: harmonized by atmosphere 
and refraction to a marvelous delicacy; 


of the eye; 


controlled by a unity of idea that 
redeems the whole from the menace 
of overwhelming chaos—then, surely, 


you may be pardoned if your pen halts 
in its description. : 
One of the most interesting chapters 
in the book is that on the cliff and cave 
dwellings in Arizona, the most im. 
portant of them, yet discovered, be- 
ing within a radius of eight miles from. 
Flagstaff, and are easily accessible. 
Fixed like swallows’ nests upon the 
face of a precipice, approachable from 
above or below only by deliberate 
and cautious climbing, these dwell- 
ings have the appearance of fortified 
reteats rather than habitual abodes, 
That there was a time, in the remote 
past, when warlike peoples of mys- 
terious origin passed*southward over 
tht® plateau is generally credited. And 
the existénce of the cliff-dwellings is 
ascribed to the exigenies of that! dark 
period when the inhabitants of the 
plateau, unable to cope with the su- 
perior enegry, intelligence and num- 


bers of the descending hordes, de- 
vised these unassailable retreats. Al 
their quaintness and antiquity can- 


not conceal the deep pathos of their 

being, for tragedy is written all over 

these poor hovels hung between earth 

and sky. Their ~ builders hold no 

smallest niche in recorded history. 
} 


Game the tinkle of guitars and the ca- 


‘rhythm. The sun makes black’ shad- 
ows by every house and tree, and 
sweeps in broad unbroken light over 


the yueca and 
deciduous trees. 


occasional growths of 

Next you enter the 
Cajon Pass, soon to arrive at San 
Bernardino, from which place the road 
passes through continued series 
ot crange, lemon and olive groves, de- 
ciduous fruit orchards, in vineyards, 
down the San Gatlriel Valley to Pasa: 
dena, and then to Los Angeles 10 
which latter place the traveler is 
brought back after having made a run 
to San Diego and other places border- 
ing on the ocean, not forgetting «a 
trip to Tia Juana, on the boundary 
line between Mexico and the United 
States. 

Returning inland, Capistrano is the 
first point mentiehed, where is the mas- 
sive ruin of the Mission San” Juan 
Capistrano. The mission dominates the 
valley. Go where you will, the eye 
turns to this colossal fragment, a for- 
lorn but Vital thing: broken, crushed, 
and vet undying. Swarthy faces are 
mingled ‘with the pale Saxon type, the 
music of the Spanish tongue is heard 
Wherever you hear human speech, and 
from behind the lattices of the adobes 


nce “of soft voices’ in plaintive 


the aindulating hills to hazy mountain 
tops; ground squirrels scamper across 
the way, wild doves start up with 
whistling wings, and there is song of 
birds and cry of barnyard fowls. The 
essence of the scene is passing quiet 
and peace. The petty noises of the vil- 
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FOR THE SPORTSMAN. 


HE wild chorus that wakes the hills like a dox- 

ology in pandemonium when the hounds open on 

the fresh trail of the deer starts the pulse bounding 

but little higher than the heavy thump, bump, 
k-thump, with which all four feet of the mule deer strike 
the ground at once as he springs from his bed before the 
stealthy foot of the still hunter. And nothing so re- 
wards the hunter for hours of toil and patience as to 
trip the wily rover with a single bullet as he surges 
swiftly away in the most erratic career of any animal 
that lives. No animal has more springy limbs; he re- 
joices in the lofty bounds that make him so hard to hit 
more than the red deer does in his rolling canter, and 
the heavy blow with which he strikes the ground with 
all feet at once sends him again aloft with an easy grace 
that leaves the bullet below him, unless good luck unites 
with the highest skill. Among the heaviest boulders 
that stud the roughest hillside he plays like the hum- 
ming bird in a cluster of roses, dashes through the stiff 
red arms of the manzanita as though it were but.a 
shadow, while the thorny ‘grecn pranches of the ever- 
green lilac seem but to stimulate him to go like a can- 
non ball through the dense green of the wild cherry. 
One feels that he has done something when one stops the 
wavy line of’ glistening gray, and none who know the 
mule deer well would have him straighten a curve of 
his winding flight. 

In spite of rapid settlement which has climbed the last 
slope of arable land that swells upward into the great 
hills, the mule deer is still fairly plentiful in Southern 
California, and with the increasing protection it is now 
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wonderful nose, 


receiving, will be even more plentiful 
in-the future. For the -nurseries of 
heavy chaparral of the larger hills are 
still comparatively unbroken. And 
even where settlement has invaded the 


' nooks of the lower hills deer know so 


well how to take care of themselves 
that they still flourish within sound of 
the seitler’s house. As in all countries 
they have here their periods of shifting 
range, often for no apparent reason ¢x= 
cept to see the world, so that a range 
that is good today may be quite bare 
next month, and vice versa. But one 
who Knows how to hunt can soon find 
where they are, While there is scarcely 
a country where the tyro can do better 
than in the greater part of the rolling 
hills of the lower ranges. 

Hounds are very little used for this 
hunting,.as in most of the land the air 
is quite dry, and water hardly frequent 
enough in the hills to keep a dog’s nose 
in good order. In the mountains where 
there is plenty the deer have no regular 
runways, and as they care nothing 
about the roughness of the ground, are 
as liable to plunge down the steep side 
of a deep ravine as to run along a 
smoother ridge. Even in the lower 
hills their movements are none too re- 
liable, and few can tell what a good 
runway is. But still hunting is good 


‘enough for any one, while the majority 


love it better for the skill it calls forth 
rather than the more tumultuous” up- 
roar of the drive with’ dogs. The lat- 
ter is very fine as long as the music 
rolls your way in echoing crescendo, 
but there are too many times when it 
dies away-in appalling diminuendo 
which consumes your soul with envy at 
the prospect -of some other watcher 
getting game that by all the laws of 
proj priety should have come to you. 
When it takes the latter course you 
know your harp is on the willdw, but 
in still hunting hope ever brightens 
until the day is done. 

Hunting is rapidly becoming so fash- 
ionable in America that hundreds now 
enjoy the pursuit of the deer where but 
dozens did a few years ago. And in- 
terest grows in the chase as the deer 
steadily keeps pace with improvements 
in rifles. .He rarely stops now to look 
When he hears a noise. He takes for 
granted the meaning of a footstep on 
the ground and can tell to a certainty 
Whether the step of a horse is any 
heavier for bearing a man. He now 
relies more on speed of foot than on 
hiding in heavy brush end thinks the 
next township quite as safe as he used 
to consider the next section. 

In scarcely any part of the Union is 
deer hunting so comfortable as -here. 
There are still hundreds of places 
where one may get a shot in an hour’s 
walk from a <ettler’s house instead of 
being compelled to camp out, as in 
most countries. And, as about all the 
hunting is before the season of rain, 
camping is the simplest in the world 
and generally such a pleasure in itself 
that one feels well repaid for a few 
days’ outing even if not skillful enough 
to stop the scudding gray. No one but 
a tenderfoot ever bothers with a tent 
unless very late in the year, while the 
amount of bedding and other things re- 


' quired may here be reduced to the low- 


est point consistent wiih comfort any- 
where in the world. Many a one makes 
a comfortable camp and goes on a long 
trip with only one horse, putting some 
of the bedding under the saddle and 
riding all the way. But through mcet 
of the country good roads run so near 
the hunting ground, while there are so 
many other pertions over which a 
wagon may be driven with a true-pull- 
ing’ team, that the majority of hunters 


_ go in that way. 


There is something ahout the deer 
that in all countries appeals irresistibly 
to the sportsman. Many a one is satis- 
fied with one elk or one moose, many 
quickly tire of hunting antelope, but 
the deer is so’wary and tricky in so 
many ways, he is feund amid such 
ever-varying scenes that one who has 
omce felt the charms of his pursuit 
never tires of it..Cther large game 
flees at once from civilization, but the 
deer laughs at all the ordinary stages 
of it. Especially is this the care here 
where the hcavy chaparral of the rough 
hills affords him a home from which 
he will never be driven. He cannot 
here be enticed to the salt lick, chased 
into water to have his throat cut by 
some butcher while a high-priced guide 
holds his tail to keep him fram jump- 
ing into the boat. He yields not to 
curiosity in the fire hunt and cannot 
be trapped or snared. Equally vain 
is every other attempt to hunt him by 
any unfair means. One must meet him 
on even terms with superior eyes, 
knowledge of his habits and skill with 
the best of rifles matched against his 
his keen ears, and eyes 
that, next to those of the &ntelope, are 


the quickest to detect a motion of any- 


thing that lives. 


THE BEAR. 


OME of the great bears that once 

gave California such a reputation 

still survive in the Sierra Madre 
range and connecting mountains of 
Southern California. Within thirty 
miles of Los Angeles are still enough 
to make a handsome bag if they could 
be got together, and any one who wants 
bear tracks to follow can quickly fina 
plenty so large that he may wish he 
had stayed at home. The black bear is 
also at home in the same ranges, 
though in much larger numbers, The 
mountains of Tehachepi, where ‘the 


Sierra Nevada ‘swings around to join. 


the coast range, where Kern county 


apostle of theosophy. 


joins Venture and the northern part of 
Los Angeles county, probably contain 
as many black bears yet as any part 
of the United States of equal size, while 
parts of it, such as San Emidio Moun- 
tain, probably contain more grizzlies 
than any other place. A vast area lies 
there of country all unsettled, and ihe 
bears fatten on manzanita, wild plums 
acorns, with beef for a change, 
range over the whole with little to 
trouble them. 

By those who have never hunted 
him, the bear is generally deemed @ 
slow and stupid animal. But the dull 
and clumsy air he wears in captivity is 
all put on. No smarter animal lives, 
and while not the quickest, he is quick 
enough for all the practical require- 
ments of an interview with anything 
on two legs. The deer often falls a 
victim to his superior judgment, which 
decides that there is no particular dan- 
ger about some noise, and that it would 
be better to wait a bit and see rather 
than take the chances of wasting leg 
energy for nothing. But “the bear al- 
Ways reasons the other way, his forty- 
league legs are not a bit stingy of their 
untiring reserve, while he never stops 
for a second sniff of tainted air, and 
never trusts his eyes to tell a man 
from a stump, as a deer will general.y 
do if the man is at rest. Many have 
thought that a bear cannot run well, 
especially the grizzly. But no man 
who ever led the procession ever 
thought so for over half a second. It 
takes considerable of a horse to run 
away from that same clumsy-looking 
brute, while there are plenty of dogs 
that cannot run into a black bear, if 
the bear has anything of a start. 

No animal is master of as many 
tricks as the bear, and the black bear 
is probably the only animal that, in 
snow, can take his back track and walk 
in it so closely for hundreds of yards 
that you will not notice it until the 
trail suddenly comies to an end. Even 
then it may take considerable trouble 
in following it back to find where he 
has turned suddenty off under some log 
or some other place that will deceive 
you and gone off on a tangent. On 
snow most other animals may be 
tracked and overtaken at least the sec- 
ond day, and most all of them may be 
tracked to their dens. But those who 
ever overhauled a bear in a siern chase, 
even when he was not alarmed can al- 
most he counted on one’s fingers, while 
those who have tracked them to their 
winter hiding places are almost as 
scarce. They go and keep going until 
they tire‘ out the. pursuer, and. what 
they do then no one has yet found out. 

‘The law makes no close season for 
the bear, as he generally closes it for 
himself. In berry or acorn time bears 
may sometimes be caught feeding in 
the morning or evening, but generally 
there is little use in trying to still- 
hunt them, on account of their extraor- 
dinary sagacity. A bear never leaves 

hereahouts lying around loose but 
carries them with him, though he has 
been known to forget himgself and 
leave them in the next county. Conse- 
quently the surest way to hunt him is 
with dogs, and this is also the most ex- 
citing of all field sports. There is 
plenty of ground here on which this can 
still be done,. but om? must have a good 
moumtain horse and be a rough rider 
to have any certainty of being in at 
the finish. 

California has plenty of horses thait 
will carry you anywhere a man can 
zo without using his hands, and take 
you through brush as fast as your 
whiskers will aliuw, but gaod bear 
dogs do not spring from the Kennel 
Register, and can rarely be found at 
the dog pound: If you start out witha 
score that look duly savage and would 
snatch ot a leg on a bicycle in grea 
syle, about sixteen may be relied on 
to be under the Kitchen stove in less 
than half an hour from the time they 
catch scent of a bear. Of the other 
four two or three will be in good order 
for bologna ea little later, While the sur- 
vivor, if he ever recovers, may make a 
very: good bear dog, combining grit 
with prudence in a manner quite 
charming. 

When one is equipped with a pack 
of dogs gathered.by tnis survival of the 
fittest, a ‘bear, great or small, has a 
life work before him greater than any 
The largest griz- 
slash around but 
By ‘the time. the 


zly may rage and 
there is nothing to hit. 


big claws, like the teeth of an old- 
fashioneu cradle, whirl around. to 


gather the clamorous crop they furrow 
nothing but empty air, while two or 


‘three sets of teeth are anchored:in the 


ponderous rear before its owner can 
get it swung around out of reach. With 
such’ generalship you can walk with 
safety up to the biggest grizzly—if your 
horse will let you-—and if you are mean 
enough to take such an unfair advant- 
age of him you can pick a place where 
the first shot will be quite certain to 
settle matters: provided, always, that 
he is not large enough to carry all the 
dogs on his hack at once toward you 
like o deer with so many fat ticks atten 
ing to his hide. 

The black bear doas not enjoy much 
of this nonsense, and makes for a tree 
from the crotch of which he looks 
down upon the gang of dogs ant men 
with vast contempt. You can generally 
call him down at your leisure, but will 
get more fun out of it by cutting the 
tree down and starting him eff on oan- 
ather race. The dogs will be quite sure 
to overhaul him again, though T will 
not guarantee the distance within 
whieh it will happen. But you had bet- 
ter take him as he runs the next time. 
so as to give him no chance to strike a 
fifty-foot being a 
little short in this country. Shooting a 


bear from a tree is not a matter to 
which one leoks back with pride, and 


most all those who have done it say . 


‘they are ashamed of it. But the chase 
is the greatest of all the exciting times 
of the field, worth many days of pa- 
tient waiting to’see, and one that will 
ever rise bright in memory when all 
other scenes are dimmed with years. 


SMALL GAME. 


By Count Jaro von Schmidt. 


EOPLE visiting’ California -are 
amazed at its 
the softness of its 
eternal sunshine, its great abundance 
and variety of luscious fruit, its end- 
less grain fields and its permanent 
flora, but few realize how well stocked 
it is with small game of all kinds. 
The hunter who is investigating will 


many  beautics, 
climate, its 


find: The Sandhilk Crane, the Swan, the 


Goose, the Hutétliins Goose the 
Checker-breasted or Laughing Goose, 
the Snow Goose, the Brant, the cele- 
brated Canvasback Duck, the Red 
Head, the Mallard Duck, the Wood 
Duck, the 
tail, the Widgeon, the Spoonbill or 
Shoveler, the Tufted Duck, the Ruddy, 
the Golden. Eye, the 
Cinnamon Teale, the Greén-winged 
Teale, the Buffalo Head, ihe Blue Bill, 
the Sickle-bill Curlew, the Esquimaux 


7 off the ocean tide, 


Gedwall, the Sprigs or Pin- , 


Merganser, the | 


Curlew, the American <Aveoset, the 
Stilts, the  Glessy Tbis, the Bull- | 
headed Plover, the Upland Plo- | 


ver, ‘the Kildeer “Plover, the Eng- 
lish Snipe, the Red-hbreasted |. Snipe, 
the Grass Snipe, the Pivy Snipe, the 
Mountain Quail; 
Partridge, the Mud_Hen, Virginia Rail, 
the Lesser Rail, the Jack Rabbit or 
Hare, the Cottontail, the Sage Rabbit, 
the Tree Squirrel, the Ground Squirrel, 


dove. Most of the water fowl breed in | 
the north, even as far as Alaska and | 
the Arctic. Nature has wisely provided 


that ducks lay from twelve to twenty | 


eggs for one setting, but when the set- 
ting is destroyed, they lay eight to, 


twelve eggs, and even when the second | 


setting is lost, they will, in many in- 
stances, have a third nest with six | 
to eight eggs. This provision of nature 
alone has saved our wild fowl from 
extermination,as therapidly-increasing 
population and the great demand in 
the markets, our improved firearms 
and the onslaught of the merciless pot- 
hunter have made fearful havoc among 
them. 

Now a new danger threatens, which 
is more serious yet. It is the wholesale 
gathering of eggs in Alaska and on 


the Valley Quail, the. 
it impedes 


| ts fed to the ducks during each se: 
the Big Ring-necked Pigeon and the | 


| 
| 
| 


the northern coast by the natives, who 
find willing purchasers at the many 
mining camps and fish-canning facto- 
ries. The eggs of gecse and ducks ate 
gathered whether they are fresh or in- 
cubated,. (and, there ‘fore, unfit for hu- 
man f6od,) and sold by the cartload. 

If this vandalism is not stopped: by 
our Legislature, our Coast will be soon 


stripped of their visttors «from, the 
North, who add so much pleasure to 


our sportsmen and to our table cvery 
fall and winter. The present game 
laws of California are now fairly good, 
and it is hoped will be enforced more 
and more as the citizens of the United 
States see more plainly the absolute 
necessity of protection. . 

The numerous gun clubs of Califor- 
nia are aiding the Game and Fish Com- 
missioners in their effort tO preserve 
to California its famous abundance of 
smalb game. 

The San Joaquin Shooting Club, 
which has done more in that direction 
than any other institution of that kind, 
has imported and liberated necrly two 
hundred Oregon pheasants and Arizona 
quail. This club is located on the fa-, 
mous San Joaquin ranch, in Orange 
county, and- has of late, by shutting 
transformed worth- 
less. salt sloughs into sweetwatcr lakes. 
of more than 1000 acres in extent, 
Those sloughs and flats that were for- 
merly only either barren or partly cov- 


ered_with-sak grass- are-now-covered 


with sweet water. 

Its flora has. consequently chansred 
into a sweetwater flora, supplying vast 
quantities of duck food and fine cover 
for breeding places. The permanent 
submersion of the land causes a rank 
growth of the pond weed (Potomageta 
pectinatus,) which isithe favorite food 
of the Canvasback. Luck 

Thousands of tens of this natural 
duck food is grown during the summer 
months, the growth being so rank that 
use of boats for the time 
being. Besides its matural focd, from 
16,000 to 18,060 pounds of the best wheat , 
ison. 

Here thousands of ducks now nest 
and raise their brood, unmolest#d by 
animal or human vermin. Heré it is 
where these ducks, when grown, an- 
nually meet their brethren on their 
migrating tour from the frozen North 
to the great southern duck hostelry at 
the head of Newport Bay. 

It ought to be the aim of every shoot- 
ing club to feed and to protect the 
game the w hole year round, taking only 
a limited portion of the annual inereasea 


as a reward for the food and pro- 
tection given them, instead of, as is 
too often the case, trying only. ta 


slaughter the greatest numbex lof birds 
at the least possible expense and with 
the least possible trouble. 

It is cur bounden duty to preserve 
our game to our children as it was left 
to us by our forefathers. 
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Lawrence Double-Suction Centrifugal Pumps. 


Exclusive Agents for 
oil City Boiler Works Boilers and Engines, Snow Steam Pump Works 


Mining and Sinking Pumps; Ideal Automatic Ingines; 


Engines: Rumsey Power Pumps; 


Gates Iron Works Mining Machinery ‘and Crushers; 
Davis & Egan Iron Working 


Stamp Mills; 


Bates Corliss 
Orr & Sembower Mining Hoists; 


Tremain Steam 


Tools; Engineering Sup- 


plies, Packing, Belting, Shafting, Hangers, Wood Pulleys, etc., ete. 


Headquarters for all kinds of Electrical Specialties, 
Motors, Scheefer Watt Meters and Transformers, 


Mfg. Co.’s Wires and Cables 


(Crown Rubber Wires 
Edison-Lalande Batteries for Gasoline Engines. 


ynamos, 
& Moen 
Best,) 


Washburn 


meal 


Hercules Gasoline Raines. 


General Machinery and Electrical Contractors. 


rae MACHINERY & ELECTRICAL C0. 


351 and 353 North Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
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A days Catch at Catalina. 
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OWEVER much we may enjoy the tumbling hills 
= App Ji = = ii from which one can look over wide expanses of 
green orchard and meadow to the shimmering 
face of the distant ocean, there are few who do 
not also love the deep cajion that shuts out all but the 
blue sky above. Nothing in Southern California is more 
pleasant than the mountain brook that foams and swirls 
between the rugged hills, and it grows ever more charm- 
ing with increasing wildness of the cafion and swifter 
rush of its waters, as we ascend it to where the little 
streams that form it trickle from banks of almost eter- | 
nal snow. The great mountains that sleep so hazily 
blue in the distant sky seem to the stranger mero ridges 
of high-piled sterility, are a world within themselves, 
and one who for the first time passes the gateway where 
some stream comes out upon the plain meet a revelation. 

What wonder, then, that when the ist of April re- 
leases the arm of law the lover of out of doors hies 
him with light rod and creel to see the first trout of 
the season break the circling pool, or flash in the rapids 
that sparkle below it? The trout is among fish what 
the woodcock is among birds. It has its peculiar at- 
traction that none can explain, an attraction quite in- 
dependent of size, and still more independent of flavor. 
It is because it is the purest gem of life that earth can 
shaw. No bird, no animal, no fish compares with it. 
Many birds surpass it in intensity of color, but none in 
beauty; nothing excels it in grace, while nowhere is 
there such another condensation of equal energy and 
quickness in equal compass. 

No other game or fish has such a charming home, a 
home that-it is a pleasure in itself to visit, in which 
one likes to lie down and doze away the middle of the’ 
day to the music of the waters beneath the solemn shades 
of the great alders that in places interlock their heads 
into an arcade above them, But, as in all the sparts of 
the field, the principal charm lies in the skill required 
to-get even a bite,..The trout is about the only. fish 
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|" 166,000 separate compositions, 


that seems to have an intuitive knowi- 
edge of man and his wayr. Tame as 
they may be in the brooks the step 
of man has never invaded, trout are 
still very wild compared with any 
other fish. No fish so puzzles ‘the tyro, 
and many of its ways are a puzzle 
even to the expert. The ever-chang- 
ing moods of the trout make it so 
impossible to calculate his tastes and 
movements with accuracy, that even 
the expert has often to make a new 
study of the subject art every new 
brook, or at every change of weather, 
water or time of day. 

No fish so puzzles the tyro.+ The 
number of times one can fish, where 
trout are so abundant that you can 
see them at any time of day, yet 
Without getting even a nibble, no 
matter how carefully concealed. or 
how delicate the tackle, is one of the 
greatest of surprises. And almost as 
great a surprise is tne number of 
times you.can pull on the line after 

mastering the difficulty of getting a 
bite, and yet not land a fish, or even 
raise one clear of the water. There 
are plenty of men who have fished 
dozens of times where trout were both 
plenty and tame, yet never caught 
one, and have given it up as a hope- 
less task. The combination, of quick- 
ness, firmness of touch, yet delicacy 
-< striking, they seem unable to mas- 
er. 

The skill necessary to do much with 


_ the trout not only makes it so attrac-. 
tive, but enables it to live practically 


forever in streams from which all other 
fish can be exterminated. So that in 
Spite of the number of anglers the 
trout survives in every stream where 
he ever was’ known, and is found in al- 
mosit very mountain brook of any size 
and permanence. The native is the 
cut-throat trout, but the rainbow has 
been planted in some of the streams 
and thrives wonderfully. No attempt 
has yet been made to stock the streams, 
but with that care there would be 
more than enough: trout) for all. As it 
is, the experts and the bunglers who 
get in early have most of the fish- 
ing. In some of the large artificial] 
lakes like Bear Valley and Lake Hemet, 
the trout grow very large, running to 
eight or ten pounds, and one who un- 
derstands them well can take some 
splendid fish almost any time after the 
season opens. 

The hig game fish of the ocean are 
ogain awake in early spring, and some 
of them are ready for the tyro at any 
time in the winter. The big ocean 
mackerel, called the yellowtail, can cut 
your fingers, snap your line or run out 
600 feet of it before you fairly realize 
that you hove a bite, while the smaller 
mackerel, called the bonito, and weigh- 
ing six or seven pounds, is one of the 
most gamey fish for his weight to be 
found in any waters. Before the winter 
is over the barracuda, a handsome 
ocean pickerel, is on hand in great 
schools, from which one so disposed 
can almost fill a boat in a few hours 
if his arms will hold out. The jewfish, a 
great bags running up to 400 pounds, 
is ready to make it lively for the ex- 
pert at most any time of the year, 
while the tuna surpasses the famed tar- 
pon in rush and strength, and calls 
for all the skill and endurance of the 
ongler. Then there are sea trout and 


-various other fish for those who like 


something less obstreperoug, and in the 
kelp there are many kinds of deep- 
water fish that make good sport for 
those who like something still more 
quiet. 

Thousands enjoy the ocedn fishing the 
long season through, ond on no other 
sea is it so certain, safe and comfort- 
able as on the smooth waters that lie 
south of Point Concepcion. The great 
ocean is so peaceful that the common- 
est boats can sail it with safety in most 
all weather, while squalls are some- 
thing quite unknown, and the winter 
stormy always give a day.or twos’ no- 


tice. Nowhere is the fishing more cer- 
tain, for there are so many kinds of 
fish that some of them are: always 


ready to do full duty..The even temper- 
ature that marks this coast, and the 
long erray of cloudless days add still 
more to.the pleasures of the ocean; and 
in midwinter, unless a storm is upon 
the waters, the sky is almost as soft as 
in summer. And when tired of larger 
fish one can lie in the sun upon the 
deck of the boat and watch thé silvery 
wings of the flying-fish as they cleor 
the rolling billows, see the white or 
gray pelicans dive into the home of the 
fish, while ‘the porpoise rolls in shining 
curves above the wave, or the seal 
raises his glistering head to inspect 
you, while farther out a column of 
snowy spray marks the path of the 
great whales wandering from the 
equator to the pole. . 

S. VAN DYKE. 


This nation’s immense musical eol- 
lection is soon to become accessible to 
the people for the first time in its ex- 
istence. Within the past few weeks 
the whole collection, which has been 


steadily growing for the past half cen-- 


tury, has been removed to the new 
library of Congress, where a special 
department wrfll be given up to it, and 
it will before long be made available 
to the public. Its burial in the Capitol 
has been so complete that there was 
no possibility of getting at any of its 
contents. The collection comprises 
without 
counting bound volumes eof music. 


“Among the latter are English madri- 


gals, Scotch, Irish and Welsh ballads, 
folk song of Scandinavia, Chinese and 
Hindoo music. The opening of this 
vast collection of music to the public 
“will afford musicians opportunities 
hitherto unknown. Soe 
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~SAN.PEDRO 
FISHERIES. 


N THE days before the coming of 
tthe irreverent Saxon, every village 
and hamlet of Southern California 
had its patron saint, with 
spare for fiestas and other special oc- 


casions. It was to Peter, the fisher 
saigt that the ‘swarthy Spaniard 
cra, od in the old days, as he hoisted 


the brown sails of his'_ picturesque 
craft and went forth upon the beauti- 
ful bay dedicated to that patron nd 
to Peter the Neapolitan and Poftu- 
guese fishermen of-San Pedro still offer 
up their petitions as they set forth for 
their daily catch. Their German and 
Norwegian confreres are less. pious, 
and, like their northern ancestors, in 
their viking strongholds, put all their 
faith in “luck’’—and their own strong 
arms: Side by side, in their rude huts, 
these old-world fishers dwell, a quaint, 
interesting, half-aquatic, old-world 
community, with here and there a 
grizzled gescendant of those hardy 
fishers of the New England coast who 
fought the battles of our ¢€arly naval 
war, and conquered the English sea- 
mén by their superior skill as sailorsy 

It was particularly fortunate that St. 
Peter was chosen as the guardian of 
this interesting bit of coast, for San 
Pedro “holds the key,” not only of the 
commerce of the 
of the great fishing industry of South- 
ern California. Those wide fields of 
ocean that are “neither ploughed nor 
sown by man,” yiéld anffually§ thou- 
sands of dollars to the industrious har- 
vester. All the year round he may 
busy himeself at his trade, and his_nets 
and lines may gather gold as did the 
fabled fisherman of the eastern legend. 

The fishermen of New England must 
brave the dangers of wild and wintry 
seas to gain their livelihood, but the 
fishermen of Southern California may 
live at all seasons in his beat, if he so 
desires, and in calm waters and under 
blue skies, ply his calling at all sea- 
sons. 

There is no portion of the waters 
that .encircle the globe where edible 
fish are more ple ntiful than in the Pa- 
cific Ocean along the shores of South- 
ern California, and the possibilities of 
these fishing grounds are said, by the 
most eminent experts, to rival the 
North Atlantic fisheries in their most 
prolifigy days. 

Early. in April, when the yellowtail 
begin to run, the fisher puts out two or 
three thousand feet of line, upon-which 
are several hundred hooks, and hauls 
up a catch that would make an eastern 
fisherman's eyes bulge with astonish- 
ment. <A little later in the year he 
drops a line into fifty or sixty fathoms 
of water, off some shoal or bank, and 
ithe deep yields him such toothsome 
rock cod and groupers as are unknown 
in other oceans. His nets are of every 
mesh and variety Known to his craft, 
and all stained a dull brown to deceive 
the wary prey. His sails, too, are thus 
colored, and upon the blue waters they 
take strange tints and ruddy colors 
that make them a delight to the eye of 
the artist. 

The barracuda is one of the choicest 
of Southern California fish, and so 
voluable is it as a food that the United 
States Fish Commission has attempted 
to transplant it to warm Atlantic 
waters. Barracuda is sent in ice to 
nearly all of the inland cities of the 
Middle West; and, although the exor- 
bitant freight rates in times past have 
operated unfavorably against the de- 
velopment of this industry, California 
is already famous for its barracuda 

nd its smoked yellowtail. Thousands 
of pounds of both of smoked and salted 
yellowtail are sold in the markets of 
the Central and Western States, and a 
portion of this is taken off the 
coast near San Pedro and in neighbor- 
ing waters. More delicate in flavor, and 
less fibrous than’ sturgeon similarly 
prepared, the cured yellowtail is a 
great favorite in the mining camps of 
the Rockies, and in those markets 
where salted and smoked fish igs in 
great demand. : 

The yellowtail season in these waters 
is closely followed by the barracuda 
runs, which continue until October. 
The bonito loves the warm August 
weather, and mackerel, smelt and rock 
cod are perennial dwellers off this 
coast, -so the professional fisherman 
can be employed all the year round, 
and fish-packing and shipping estab- 
lishments need know no dull season. 

Salted mackerel is one of the favor- 
ite sea foods of the world, and South- 
ern California mackerel are de&tined to 
become popular throughout the entire 
West. In a fresh state t is a most 
pleasing fish, but salted, ranks with 
the New England product, the only dif- 
ference being the skill in curing the 
latter, and skill will increase here with 
practice in handling the fish. Many tons 
of mackerel are annually shipped from 
San Pedro to the States west ’of the 
Mississippi, and in the local markets 
they find a ready sale. 

Halibut and the various delicate flat 
fish caught in the shallow water near 
the shore‘find ready sale in the coast 
cities and towns, and with the open- 
ing up of the Salt Lake road the icing 
and packing of fish will receive a 
stimulus that will make that branch 
of industry an important source of 
wealth to this section. 

Within the past two years sardine 
fishing and packing has-become an es- 


‘tablished industry at San Pedro, and 


some to}. 


vast 


the ventufe has met with marked cn-, comes from the Western and South 
couragement and success. Sardines | western States, and by’ many person 
move in shoals in the warm waters off |the California sardine is est®erme: 


the Southern California Coast, and are |} more highly than the Mediterrancat 
‘taken by the ton in purse nets. The San ! prodnet. . 
Pedro cannery is equipped to: hardle; The San Pedro cannery is the only 
fifty tons a week, and cures them ac- | on 1 the Pacifie Coast. Pre variety 
cording to the’ French process. Sixty ) of sardines found in thefe waters is 
persons are employed in this industry, , the sare trat abounds fn the Medi- 
and among them $50,000 in woges was) te:iranean Sea and off e east ccact 
distributed last year. of Asia 

Sardines aré taken in from forty-five When othe Salt Lake road, is built 
to fifty fathoms of water, and as soon: and the di«y-water harbor ot San Pe- 
as ‘they are brought in they are cleaned | dro permits the entrance of the world’s 
and placed in strong brine. After the | commerce upon the nearest tide-water 


entire pack is ready the fish are flaked | between the castern and western coasts 


and dried in the warm out-door air. |} of the United States, the intra-mon- 
They are then boiled in California.: dane cities and towns will shore in the 
Olive oil and packed for the market, | benefits of the Southern California -fish- 


after having been carefully sorted for 
the purpose. Several grades are canned, 


ing industry. With the opening of the 


Nicaragua Canal cur sea food tnay be 


and thousands of cases were shipped | cheaply carried to. North Atlontie 
East last year, and found _ready sale, | cities, and the Southern California 
even in New York and Beston. The ;, fisheries become the most important 
largest damand for these sardines in the’ United States. 


A Residence Section In ‘the City of 
Los Angeles. 


All improvements strictly first. class, 
Twelve minutes’ ride from the business center. 


A few blocks from the famous Adams and Figueroa streets, 
Paved and curbed streets, gas and electricity, 


Three Electric Car Lines. 


I have just started the ereciion of four handsome homes, 
to be first-class in every respect, with all modern improvemenis 
and decorated superbly throughout. These will be for sale at 
actual cost, or will exchange for Chicago, New York or Boston 
property. 

I have at present only two houses left for sale in this tract, 
both up to date in every particular. 
~~~ Lots in this tract for sale only to those who will improve, 

For further information, c:ll or write to’ rue 


THOS. MD. POTTER, 


=OWNER 


At office on tract, Corner Main ain and een Streets. 


BEND COLONY, Tehama Co., Cal. 


9Idance of water, cheap fuel, comfort, health and happiness 


Located in the very center of*one of the most bea*:tiful semi-tropic valleys in ‘the 
world... Second in size and first in fertility of all on the Pacific Coast. Its scenery is mag- 
nificent and all inspiring in its grandeur. 


Though ever in sight of the seven-thousand-foot snow-cap, ‘reared fourteen thousand 
feet aloft by mighty Shasta, the beautiful valley has a winterless climate of Southern 
California. 


Popular resorts are within and avéent it; game is plentiful and fishing good. 
The great Horse Shoe Bend of the Sac ramento River gives it a name and bounds 


three sides of the tract of about three ‘andy loam, thre to. t it is built. 
-Its bottom lands aré a rich, black, sandy loam, to thirty feet deep, underlaid 


with a stratum of gravel yielding pure, cool water.’ Another soil is. that reddish decom- 
posed -granite, so very prolific in California for citrus fruits. 
Throughout this State irrigation is essential. Ample water has a great value: abun- 


dance for irrigation has been provided under a model system, 
land in quantities sufficient for all purposes, and no rental. 

Here alfalfa, best of all forage plants, grows luxuriantly, yielding three or four crops 
per year, with a ready market of from 38.00 to $12.00 per ton. Wheat, one of the main 
crops of the valley, yields twenty-five bushels to the acre, barley and oats about thirty. 
Potatoes,. tobacco and grapes grow wonde rfully. 

The largest single vineyard in the world is cnly a few miles away. 
mate are perfectly adapted to all kinds of deciduous fruits and 
and fig do admirably. The orange matures four to six 
California. 

. Many, families are alteady settled in the colony. All heave orchards, gardens and sock. 
A good school and postoffice are maintained in the center of the tract. 

Timber is plentiful and very cheap. Malaria is unknown. The locality, in short, is 
truly ideal fogethe upbuilding of a home, comfort, health and happiness being the objects 
desired. 

Why pay three or four prices in Southern California. for the same land, better re 
turns and climate than we offer 

For furthere@escriptive matter, prices and terms, address 


McCALLOUGH & BROKAW, Owners. 


P.O. Box 571, Los Angeles, Cal. : 
Flemish, Malachite, forest green an¢é 


AMI 
golden oak chairs. 


W. S. ALLEN, 332-334 S. Spring St. 


and is deeded with ihe 


Both land and eli- 
nuts. Orange, lemop 
weeks earlier than in Southern 


RED BLUFF, CAL 


sa Holiday Thoughts. 


Come; see our large line of Mahogany, 
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By John P. Krempel, Architect. 
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S THE conditions surrounding the lives of the 
people of early California, climatically, were the 
same as surround us of modern California, the 
‘inaccessibility of lumber and building materials 
and the isolated. position of this country at that time 
were such that the material then at hand, and at the 
same time economical, governed the construction and 
method of building. | 
In a country where land was measured by leagues, 
the superficial area of the building was unlimited, 
hence the custom of one-story buildings, although 
in later years, when ground space became more re- 
stricted, a second story was added to a number of 
Los Angeles houses, the first story then being given 
up to business purposes, and the second story to living 
apartments. When this method was employed, the ex- 
pense of the necessary timber was so great, as com- 
pared with the more economical one-story adobe con- 
struction, that but few houses were so built. ; 
. In later years two frame. houses, about 20x30 feet on 
the ground and a story and a half high, were framed 
and put together in Boston, taken apart and shipped 
around the Horn to San Pedro, from where they were 
freighted to Los Angeles and then again put together. 
They were very plain and unpretentious, but they had 
glazed windows, wood floors, and a shingle roof, and 
were shown to visitors in the same spirit in which 
we would show one of our first-class buildings-of today. 


About this time some enterprising Boston firm sent | 
several thousand modern common bricks argund th } 
Horn to San Pedro, consigned to Angeles, 
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but what use had Angelefios for bricks 
- of that kind? The adobe bricks were 
much better suited to their purpose, 
being eighteen times larger and made 
on the site, while the expense of haul- 
ing imported bricks from San Pedro 
would be almost as much as the freight 
from Boston to that port, so the Boston 
bricks were piled on the beach, and 
years after one could find pieces of 
these bricks strewn about the beach, 
worn perfectly round and’smooth by 
the action Of the waves. 

The early dwelling-house of Los An- 
geles was in every instance the 
“adobe,” of which very few good ex- 
amples remain. They have lost their 
artistic surroundings and picturesque- 
ness, and now are relegated to the low 
quarter of town, where the native 
population, Chinese laundries, black- 


smith shops and small manufactories— 


find in them a cheap rental and a fa- 
vorable location. Never repaired, they 
are rapidly going to ruin. 

Timber of any kind was very diffi- 
cult to obtain, and what little was 
used, such as lintels for doors and 
window openings, rafters for roofs, for 
doors and outside blinds, furniture, etc., 
was laboriously hewn from the pine 
and fir found near the summit of the 
Sierra Madre; and, in fact, the first 
trails that were constructed up this 
range were for thé purpose of obtain- 
im lumber. 

Adobe bricks were not made of adobe 

or clay alone, as errcmeously believed, 

but were made of mesa gravel and 
sand, with an added 5 per cent. of 
adobe or clay, furnishing a natural 
bond. 

The first preparation for construct- 
ing an adobe house was leveling off 
the ground for a floor, which was in all 
cases made of earth well wet and 
tamped, and wet again and tamped, 
the process continuing until a floor was 
obteined which was almost as hard 
end as smooth as an ordinary con- 
crete floor. Adobe bricks were made 
in a mould 6x12x24 inches in size, baked 
in the sun, laid up in the wall as 
headers, the wall being twenty-four 


inches in thickness throughout. 
Rafters were made of  poles_be- 
tween four and _ six inches in 
diameter, placed three feet apart 


and bedded in the top of the wall. Car- 
rissa or tule was next laid as closely 
as possible on top of the rafters and 
bound together by rawhide. A cover- 
ing of carrissa leaves made a bed for 
a coat of mortar composed of sand and 
water, which was next applied an inch 
and a half thick. A coat of brea or 
asphaltum one-half to three-quarters 
of an inch thick finished the roof, and 
the house was ready for doors and 
blinds, window glass being a thing un- 
known or a too-expensive luxury. The 
whole house then received a coat of 
whitewash inside and out. Rawhide 
was very extensively used in the build- 
img, taking the place of nails, iron 
hinges and small iron work. 

Terra cotta tiles were used on only 
such prominent buildings as the mis- 
sions, and were all brought from Spain 
in the eerliest part of the cemtury, ex- 
cept a few. which were made at San 
Gabriel. When the power of the church 
Was lost and the buildings began to 
decay, the tiles were taken for the 
roofs of houses in the immediate vi- 
cinity, the cost of transporting them 
any distance being very hazardous and 
expensive. The roofs covered with 
brea or asphaltum were very service- 
@ble and cheap, as the material was 
obtained a few miles west of town, 
and the brea kettle was as much a 
necessity in the -household equipment 
as a lawn mower is in modern Los An- 
geles, it being necessary to make re- 
pairs to the roof evory fall, after the 
long, hot summer weather had caused 
the asphaltum on the roof to check and 
run, the early Angelefios not being very 
conversant with the treatment of as- 
phaltum roofs. Bars of wood or iron 
were invariably placed in the window 
openings, and catches of wood and 
hinges of rawhide cm the blinds and 
doors. 

No better example of the earlier Los 
Angeles home can be noted than the 
Stearns residence, which stood where 
the Arcadia Block now stands. The 
main building stood back from. the 
street, with a wing at each end, form- 
ing a court, or patio, paved with large 
cobblestones. A wide veranda ex- 
tended around three sides of this court, 
and a porte céchére divided the build- 
ing, giving access to the rear for 
horsemen and for the old carreta or 
two-wheeled ox cart, in which the la- 
dies of the family were wont to travel. 
A veranda extended the entire length 
of the rear of,the house, with one end 
walled in on three sides fer a kitchen, 
and, winter or summer, one side was 
always open to the weather. The cook- 
ing range was made of. adobe, with a 
sheet-iron top. All the rooms of the 
house opened from the verandas, one 
large room being reserved for the sala 
or reception hall and general living 
room. All household furniture was 
not only very expensive, as it had to 
be purchased on the Atlantic seaboard 
and shipped around the Horn, but was 
very difficult to obtain, and home-made 
subsitutes were used. Rawhide entered 
very extensively into the construction 
of household furniture in beds, chair 
bottoms, etc. Heating appliances of 
any kind were never used except for 
cooking purposes; mantilla, shawls ané@ 
serapes being brought into requisition 
when necéssary, the Californian pre- 
ferring to live an out-of-doors life, and 
only sought shelter to sleep and when 
the rain or bad weather drove him in. 

In the more pretentious ranch houses 
the building was constructed around a 
patio, or court, which was bordered by 
a veranda from which all the rooms 
of the house opened and served as a 
general open-air sitting and  dining- 
room, the kitchen invariably being et 


the end of the porch and open on one 
side to the weather. The plumbing ar- 
rangements were not considered, .be- 
cause there were none to consider. Wa- 
ter was obtained from a spring or well 
and carried by hand to the house. 

The advent of the American, or 
“Gringo,” caused a great change in the 
dwellingl-house of Los Angeles, and 
the era of frame buildings began, for 
about this time the great lumber in- 
dustries of the State had been started: 
and many cargoes of redwood and pine 
were landed at San Pedro, to be hauled 
to Los Angeles for the purpose of build- 
ing the mere shacks which served as 
dwellings. A cheap floor, no founda- 
tions, and walls formed of upright 
wide boards, with the joints covered 
With battens, a roof covered with 
shakes or shingles—these were all that 
was thought necessary. 

As the fortunes of the settlers. in- 
creased, the houses were decorated on 
the interior with cheap wall paper on 
a cloth back, the ceiling being made of 
cloth. and papered. 

The house was usually a four-room, 
Story-and-a-half affair, with a small 
annex on the rear for a kitchen, and 
a small porch’ on the front and one 
on the rear; and in addition to this 
the necessary doors and glazed win- 
dows completed the house. Where 
the fortune of the builder was such 
that this style of. dwelling was too 
expensive, he resorted to building a 
tent house, which usually cdéntained 
two or three rooms with a board floor, 
studding here and there, and canvas 
for wails and partitions, and « shingle 
roof. One or two dovrs and glazed 
windows usually sufficed to make the 
house complete and livable. Every 
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Our. incomparable climate, and 


an elaborate course dinner practically 
in the open air, although we have 
them served there during the surinmec; 
neither could we entertain our friends 
in one room, as did our predecesser., 
even though the room be large. 

We must have access to every room 
in the house from a common hall with- 
out going outside, and the sanitary ap- 
pliances must be of the best and lat- 
est kind, and convenient of access. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH MOD- 

EST OUTLAY.- 

No one who has been living in Los 
Angeles for any ,length of time can 
have failed to notice the rapid advance- 
ment made in house arohitecture dur- 
ing the last decade, and it is safe to 
say that in the matter of picturesque, 
artistic and at the same time compar- 
atively cheap houses, California is un- 
surpassed. 

Intending home-builders contemplat- 
ing a residence in Los Angeles or other 
Southern. California towns, will natur- 
ally desire to know what can be done 
with a moderate amount of money in 
creating a pleasant and comfortable 
house. The descriptions and estimates 
below furnish this information: 
with, residence lots cost 
from $500 to $5000; or more. 
the 
_easy.aceess today to the—finest and 
us to build a good, spacious and con- 
venient five-room, one-story cottage, 
with all modern conveniences required 
in this class of houses, for the sum 


of $1000 or $1200. 
' sions of such a house are 30 feet by 45 


The outside dimen- 


feet, containing parlor,, dining-room, 


most suitable building materials enable, 


sides of the house. The structure rests 
or a good brick foundation, and is pro- 
vided with aniple cellar space for the 


acceimmodation of furnace, laundry, 
etc. On the first floor will be found 
the spacious reteption hall, with the 


main stairway leading to the second 
story. The rear portion of such a house 
is provided witha smaller stairway for 
the use,of servants; parlor, dining- 
room, sitting-room and reception hall 
are connected by sliding decors, and the 
walls of the reception hall and dining- 
room are paneled. Mantels with bevel 
plate-glass mirrors, artistic tiling and 
wood carving, are ornamental as well 
as useful features of the dining and 
sitting-rooms. ‘The floors of the prin- 
cipal rooms are smoothly sandpapered 
and polished with wax. The parlor bay 
window and panel of front entrance 
door contain plate-glass. The house 
throughout is provided with gas and 
electric lighting, and call bells to every 
apartment. The plumbing inciudes por- 
celain enameled bathtub. marble 
wash hasin, water closet, wash trays, 
sinks and boiler in kitchen. The inside 
finish is of pine. walls and ceiling in 
plaster of Paris or sand finish. The 
latter, when tinted, presents an alto- 
gether pleasing and artistic effect, pro- 
duced at a comparatively smail ex- 
pense. 

The dimensions of a residence invoiv- 
-jne-an-outiay ef-frem $5000 to $9000 are 
about 40x60 feet, and contain about 
twelve rooms of jliberal ‘dimensions, be- 
sides spacious halls, bathrooms, linen 


closets, lavatories, etc. Sandstone or 
cobblestone enter very largely in the 


construction of the veranda walis, piers 
and the big chimneys of the house. The 
foundation and cellar walls are in some 
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RESIDENCE IN THE WEST END. 


article for household use was as plain 
and as inexpensive as it was possible 
to make it, bordering painfully close 
on crudeness in its construction and 
utility, and as for artistic effect in 
the construction of the house or any- 
thing in it, the thought never for a 
momeéeft entered the builder’s mind. 
But nature seemed to abhor these un- 
sightly, overgrown dry-goods boxes, 
which marred the landscape of the 
land she so favored, and in evident 
mortication over their ugliness, she 
immediately proceeded to elmost com- 
pletely hide them from view with roses 
and climbing vines, so that the few 
houses of this. kind that remain Na- 
ture has made beautiful in the ex- 
treme, and one may gather flowers 
from their roofs all the year round. 
With the coming of the railroads 
also came marked imprevements in 
the construction and convenience of 
the home. The house was.plastered on 
the inside, and more attention was 
paid to sanitary arrangements, brick 
foundations also being very much in 
evidence; still Americans would not 
be Romans in Rome, but insisted on 
building Queen Anne houses with 
their attendant plasterings of scroll- 
sawed ornament and mill-work, and 
with little or no porch. They could, 
not believe that ours was a country 
where nature intended them to live in 
the open air, and that an abundance 
of porch room, a patio or inclosed 
court, rooms with large window open- 
ings, etc., were some of the requisites. 
of a comfortable home in Los An- 
geles or Southern California. 
The architects of modern Los An- 
geles have given usa multitude of ex- 
cellent examples of what a home re- 
quires, to be not only comfortable but 
artistic, and at the same time adapted 
to our climate. On every street we 
may see the results of study and ar- 
tistic sense in the homes which have 
been erected’ within the last ten 
years; and day by day we are fast 
coming to the conclusion that the 
early inhabitants of Southern Califor- 
nia knew better what the requirements 
of a home should be than we do at 
the present time. Their picturesque 
old adobe houses are imitated On every 
hand, and while our modern houses 
are not built of adobe, modern ins 
genuity has given us a better substi- 
tute for achieving the same effect 
with a wood frame covered with steel 
lath and plastered with cement, which 
not only makes a very durable build- 
ing, but aimits of artistic treatment, 
which was not possible in the heavy 


‘construction of the adobe. 


True, the social conditions surround- 
ing our lives make it necessary that a 


more elaborate structure’ should: be 
built. We. could and would not cook 
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..v bedrooms, kitchen, pantry, a com- 
pletely fitted up. bathroom, closets, fire- 


a screen porch in rear; 


are of Oregon pine, with sugar pine 
doors, and are, as a rule, finished in 
natural wood, with shellac and var- 
nish, thus’ preserving the 
beauty of the wood. 

_ For an outlay of $2000, the owner 
will receive good value in the shape of 
@ two-story frame house, built on a 
brick foundation; the cellar space in- 
closed by brick walls, and the floor of 
same, neatly finished in cement. The 


place, china closet, porch in front, and | 
also gas and | 
' electric lighting. The inside trimmings | 


natural | 


tistic 


instances constructed of concrete. The 
outside finish is variously made of 
clapboard rustic and shingles, or shin- 
gles and plastering, or altogether of 
either material, as the case may be. 
The inside finish of the principal rooms | 
and the main stairs is either of oak, 
maple, cedar, or white pine. The plas- 
tering is a brown sand finish, which is 
usually frescoed, thus producing an ar- 
effect. Two bathrooms are 
usually found in these houses, and the 
plumbing fixtures are of a superior 
quality, and all the fittings for same 
nickelplated. Plate and art glass 
extensively used in\the bay and stair 


house contains eight rooms, ranging in 
size from 12x14 feet to 14x20 feet, and 


-@ bathroom equipped with all necessary 


appliances. The principal rooms on the 
first floor are connected by large slid- 
ing doors, and parlor and dining-room 
are provided with artistically-designed 
mantels. 


Pwellings ranging in cost from $3000 
to $4000 usually contain ten. or eleven 
rooms, With the necessary accommoda- 
tions: The area eovered by such a 
house is about 35x50 feet. Wide porches, 


which are so necessary in a avarm e¢li- 
mate, run in front as well as on the 


VIEW IN THE 


The kitchen is provided with | 
white enameled sink, and the wall back . 


of same is lined with white glazed) 
tiling. Gas and electric lights through- + 
out the house. The inside finish is 
similar to the’ one described for the 
cottage. 


windows, and also in the matin entrance 
door. The first story is provided with 
double flooring, the upper one, in most 


q@ases, of oak or maple, and polished. 


The big fireplace, with seats on either 
side, add largely to the attractiveness 
of the various rooms. The degree of 
ornamentation in any house must al- 
ways be-governed more or less by the 
size of the owner’s purse, but nowadays 
beauty in this form is beeoming hap- 
pily less and Icss of a luxury. 

A MODERN “MISSION” HOUSE. 

The illustration gives us a very good 
example of a modern Les Angeles - 
home to be erected on the bread, tree- 


lined Wilshire boulevard, beyond West- 


lake Park. It is designed after the 
stvle affected by the adobe and mis- 
The foundation walis 


sion builders. 
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are of brick, cemented on both sides, 
on Which the superstructure will be 
~ built. The wooden frame ts sheathed 
on the gitside, covered with steel lath, 
and plastered with cement, with out- 
side ornaments of cement. A larg: 
basemcnt with a cement floor and con- 
taining storeroom, servants’ bath, coal 
and furnace room, with access both 
from the first floor and from the out- 
side, affords ample accommodations for 
this department. The first floor is a 
model for good arrangement in plan- 
ning. The main entrance to the house 
is through the atrium (a Greek term.) 
which is level with the walk, and which 
immediately impresses the visitor by 
its well-proportioned columns and de- 
iails, giving an effect of elezance and 
refinement not easy to attain by any 
other arrangement. The main recep- 
tion = hall opens from -the atrium 
through a wide, massive doorway, and 
if the atrium fails in its impressive- 
ness, the hall, with its large stone man- 
tel, white cedar staircase, lighted from 
the second story by large windows, to- 
gether with its ceffered ceiling. high 
wainscoting and. polished floor, cannot 
fail to give the visitor an excellent idea 
of what this artistic home will be. 
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geles has outgrown the capac- 
ity of all its public buildings 


interlop appointments they will rank 
with the best of similar buildings in 
other cities of the Pacific Coast. In the 
majority of them, as also in the larger 
of architecture prevails, and in some 
instances is beautifully represented, 
notably in that of the City Hall. Next 
to the Romanesque, the Italian Renais- 
sance, as adapated to more modern 
construction, is the favorite style of 
architecture, chiefly so in the larger 
business blocks built within. the last 


three years. In the opinion of many, 


HIlLé it is true that Los An- 


vet in design, construction and 


business blocks, the Romanesque style | 


2 Public Huildings. 
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to the east entrance. The generous di- 
mensions and massiveness of these 
steps are, with the encircling retaining 
wall of granite blocks, the finest ex- 
ierior features of the building. The 
surreinding lawn, occupying about 
one-half of the site, is kept well shorn 
and free from rubbage, and with its 
palms and other semi-tropical plants, 
is always a pleasant sight, one that 
never fails to repay a few moments’ 
observation. 

But fine and large as is the build- 
ing, it is now too small for the require- 
ments of the county, and it is only a 
question of time when‘a hall of records 
will havé :to be built on ground adja- 
cent to the Courthouse. 

Near to it, on the south side, and on 
the same lot, is the County Jail. The 
Style of construction of this is in admir- 
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THE STIMSON PRIVATE MANSION. 


The parlor, which opens from the 
hall; is finished in Spanish cedar, one 
of the main features being the mantel, 
With its elaborate carvings in wood 
and brick. The library opens from the 
opposite side of the hall, a decorated 


arch dividing the room, forming re- 
cesses: for the book shelves and man- 
tel, the finish being prima vera or 
white mahogany. 

The dining-reom also opens from 


the hall, and is connected with. the 
library by sliding doors, and 
high wainscoting, sideboard and 
boarned ceiling ere finished in. quarter- 
sawed oak. A mantel built of carved 
stone and pressed brick, with a win- 
dow seat on each side, adds materially 
to the pleasant effect of the rooin. 
Through French windows access is 
had to a broad porch, to be used, on 
occasion, as sitting-room or outside 
dining-room in the summer. 

A side hall connects the entrance to 
the porte cochére with the main hall, 
amd a lavatory with tiled floor 


marble wainscoting near the porte 


cochére serves for the convenience of 
arriving guests. 
The kitchen department is very 


thorough in its equipment, the kitchen 
heing connected with the. dining-room. 
the pass-pantry, which contains 
closet, lockers and sink. ‘ The 
sink in the kitchen is provided with 
drain-board of marble and_e splash- 
back of white tiles. A storgroom and 
refrigerator open-from the kitchen, and 


a large screen porch is conveniently 
attached on the rear. A guest-room, 
‘vith hath attached, completes’ the 
first floor. 

The . second floor contains .“The 
Den,” bedrooms, sewing-room, linen 


and trunk-rooms, with targe closet to 
each, and a bathroom wainscoted in 
marble and floored with tile. 

“The Den” takes rank as the most 
unique and the pleasantest room in 
the whele house. Situated on the 
frent or south side of the house, with 
a wide haleony opening directly from 
it, and its quaint ornamented windows 


on both sides of.the room, its high 
wainscoting, bookshelves and fire- 


place, the effect cannot fail to please 
and rest whoever may seek this allurs 
ing spot. 

The house will be a typical Califor- 
nian home in every detail, and when 
finished with the apprepriate furni- 
ture and accessories intended for it, 
the visitor within its walls will go 
away with a lasting Impression of its 
beauty and convenience. 

This home is not described here -in 
Getail because {ft is inordinately ex- 
pensive, pretentious or “palatial,” for 
it is only one of many to be found 
throughout Southern California, the 
land of beautiful homes: and whether 
these structures be inexpensive or 
otherwise, good taste and comfort 
consistent with the surrounding con- 
ditions are always evideni, Nature 
lending a helping hand at the slight- 

est invitation - 


and- 


. Streets, 
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the latter for business. construction 
has its advantages over the Roman- 
esque, as it permits a greater space of 
unbroken facade. In some instances 
no effort in the repregentation of any 
particular architectural design has been 
attempted, the object sought for be- 
ing a building which. would economize 
space while yielding the largest possi- 
ble floor area within. 

. THE COUNTY COURTHOUSE. 

Of public buildings, the first in point 
of #£ize and cost is the County Court- 
house. It is 300 feet wide by 114 feet 
deep, and has cost, up to date, in the 
vicinity of a million dollars. Including 
the lawn surrounding it, it covers an 
arcact threeacres,and isin all respects 
and from every point of view the finest 
County Courthouse on the Pacific 
Coast. It is in the Romanesque styie 
of architecture, with a main tower on 
its west front and two smaller towers 
on the north and south wings, facing 
the east. While strictly speaking of 
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ODD FELLOWS’ HALL. 
but four stories, its towers and pinna- 


cles lift it to a height greater than 
the average six, or even seven-story 


building. The lower story is in heavy 
granite blocks and the uvyper Stories 
and towers in sandstone. The full, rich 
tones of the latter resting on and con- 
trasting with the bright gray of the 
granite form an effect that never fails, 
no matter how often one sees it, to im- 
press the observer. While the north, 
east and west fronts are, in a degree, 
all.-equally fine, the best. view of the 
building as a whole is obtained from 
the corner of New High and ‘Temple 
This, in a measure, is due to 
the magnificent approach on that side, 
one that is not surpassed by any in the 
country. It consists of a quadruple 


_ flight of granite steps, flanked on either 


side by a lion sejant, leading diagonally 


able keeping with that of its large 
neighbor, the fine proportions of which 
it helps to emphasize. 
brick, with white stone facings, and 
although of much earlier construction 
than the Courthouse, is.in excellent 
preservation, and were it net that the 
great increase in the population of the 
county makes its accommodations too 
restricted, it is in situation and interior 
arrangements well adapted to its 
uses. 
THE CITY HALL. 


Viwed from a purely architectural 
standpoint, the City Hall is the hand- 


somest buildgig in the city. It is a. 
beautiful illMtration of the Eoman- | 


esque, proba@®ly the truest to 
anywhere on the Coast. It is of Arizona 
sandstone, pressed brick with tierra 
cotta finish; the roof being of earthen- 
ware tiles of variegated colors, pro- 
ducing a very fine color effeet. Retween 
the tower on the northwest corner and 
the south projection is the main part 
of the building, the entrance to which 
is gained by a flight of granite steps. 
Within the building are the offices of 
the city officials, and on the upper 
floor is the Public Library. The fact 
that in this case again public require- 
ments are in excess of that portion of 
the City Hall devoted to them has 
brought up the question of the removal 
of the Public.Library 90 that the entire 
building may be given up to city pur- 
poses. Already a plan for the construc- 
tion of a public library building is be- 
ing discussed, with the probability of 
its being carried out. 
THE POLICE STATION. 


~The City Jail is the latest official 
building constructed in Los ‘Angeles. 


It is situated on the south side of West 


First street between Broadway and Hill 
street, and has a frontage of 116 feet, 
with a depth of 130 feet. It is also of 
the Romanesque order of architecture, 
and with its massive worked granite 
front, represents that style of heroic 
proportions. In the front part on the 
ground floor are the offices of the Chief 
of Police and detectives. On the second 
floor-are the police courts, judges’ 
chamberg and jury rooms, while the 
entire rear portion is the prison. The 
building was especially designed for a 
city jail, and as it wags built only about 
eighteen months ago, it combines all 
the latest conveniences and advantages 
of the modern city prison. -It is of the 
most solid construction throughout, 
and arranged in such a way as te pre- 
vent the mingling of male and female 
prisoners; at the same time juvenile 
prisoners are kept separate*from those 
of older growth. 

Another excellent feature fs that it is 
so planned as to protect prisoners from 
mobs, so that the chonces of “Judge 
Lynch"’ ever being called upon to pre- 
side within its precincts are exceed- 
ingly remote. Wherever possible fire- 
proof materials were used in itg con- 
struction. The entire huilding ig heated 


and ventilated by steam. Steam is also 


It is of dark-red- 
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used ‘for cooking, crude petroleum be- 


ing used for fuel. 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Of the many promtnent and nseful 


® | organizations’ in this city, there 1s 


not one which performs a better work 
than the Chamber of Commerce. The 
building ,it occupies, on the corner ot! 


Broadway and Fourth street . was 
specially built for it, but, as in the 
case of other public buidlings, the 


performed has outgrown 
the size of th® building. A scheme, is 
on foot for the construction of an- 
other building, which will respond to 
present and future requirements. The 
one now .occupied has been s») cften 
described, that it is not necessary te 
do so again at this time, but there 
is one thing that may be said, and 
which challenges contradiction; that 
the display of fruits, nuts, vegetales 
and manufactured articles, all products 
of Southern California, ts not equalled 
in any. other city in the world. No 
one should come to Los angeles with- 
out visiting the Chamber of Com- 
merce; it will give them an object- 
lesson and ‘afford them a pleasure 
never to be forgotten. 


THE NEW ARMORY BUILDING. 


The Armory building just com- 
pleted at the corner of Spring and 
streets, is the vanguard of 
large buildings in a southerly direc- 
tion. It has a frontage on Spring 
streets of 100 feet, and on Eighth street 
of 158 feet. It was designed by 
Architect T. J. McCarthy, and is of 
the Romanesque style of architecture, 


work to be 


with corner castellated tower, in. 
which, should necessity ever require, 


a Gatling gun can be mounted. The 
building, owned by J. S. Copeland, is 
provided with every modern con- 
venience which one intended for ar- 
mory uses could call for; having drill 
hall, saddle room, cannon park, offi- 
cers’ quarters, reception rooms, ladies’ 


parlors, lockers, gymnasium, bath- 
rooms and lavatories. The ground 
floor is fitted up for. stores. The 
height of the corner tower is sixty- 


five feet, and the cost of the building 
was $45,000. 

OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The Federal building on South Main 
street was constructed after designs 
made by the supervising architect of 
the government at Washington. It 
presents a handsome appearance, 
but in point of size, 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 


adequate to present requirements. It 
is of red pressed brick, with stone fac- 
ings, but without claim to any par- 
ticular style of architecture. Like all 
other government buildings it is. of 
very solid construction. it is occupied 
by the -postoffice and Federal courts. 
A few weeks ago Senator White in- 
troduced a bill into the Senate for an 
appropriation of $250,000 increase 
the size of the building that sufficient 
room may be provided for the trans- 
action of government business in this 
city, and there are goee reasons for 
believing that the sum askea for will 
be provided. 

Among other public buildings is the 
County Hospital, and the proposed 
new Occidental College buiiding, 
ground for which was broken a few 
weeks ago. 


“MILO M. POTTER. 


Among the leading hotel men of the present 
era, Milo Potter justly occupies a con- 
spicuous place. Among the proprietors of 
Pacific Coast caranvansaries no one has dcne 
more for the line of enterprise which he 
represents than he. His long connection ‘with 
the Westminster won for that house a hold 
upon the faver of the traveling public and 
of the eastern tourists which made it, for 
years, the rendezvous of the wealth 
fashion of Southern California visitors. 

Naturally the cpening of the Van Nuys, 
under the proprietorship of Mr. Potter at- 
tracted wide attention, and was recognized 
as a distinct triumph. The new _ house, with 
its superior facilities of every kind and in- 
comparable elegance of finish and furnishings, 
at once became the’ Mecca of all tour:sts and 
stopping place of the best class of travelers. 
The house was patronized to its fullest ca- 
pacity at once, and has been tested to its 
uttermest ever since. 


ASSOCIATED Law and Adjustment Com- 
Law and collections. Reliable, effec- 
prompt. Room 317, Henne building. 


tive, 


“SALURRITA Home Remedies" for all fe- 
male complaints. The highest: achievement. in 
-medicine. Room 319, Henne’ building, No. 122 
West Third street, 
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GUSTAV WALTER, DIRECTOR-GENERAL. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR AROUND EVERY EVENING AND || 


WEDNESDAY, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY MATINEES. 


“| Prices Never Changing. Evening, Reserved Seats, 25c and soc; Gallery 1oc. Matinee, any bess 
Seat 25c; Children, toc; Gallery, 1oc.: 


7 O O 
P Other dealers are asking $35 for this same 
| Wheel. We have the largest stock on the FZ 
Pacific Coast, and our Pricesare lowerthan _.§ {7 
any other house in America. i 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. i 
\ & 
Bradford Cycle Co. 
° SS 
538-540 S. Spring St. 
Reliable Remedies Guaranteed to do the Work R. H. HERRON & CO., 
| | D 
| CENERAL : OIL : WELL : SUPPLIES. 
Lung Healer; Pile Tumor 
Sole Agents for Pacitic Coast Engines, and ishing 
CURES TRADE | | URE | Well Supply Co. Rope, Pixtings, Brass 
chest and luag 4 Diseases vf the OF PENN. "O, Sucker Rods and Pumping Jacks 
troubles. Moctum, 212 N. Los Angeles St., = = Los Angeles, Cal. 
PRICE 50c. PRICE $1.00 The Great Cancer DR. WONG HIM, §1 South Hope st. 


‘ Dear Sir:—In justice to you and for the 
° Kine of the bencelt of others, 1 Wish to make a statement 

e VO erman e ica 0., ss of my case. | was afilicted with ulceration of 

me rectum one hemorrhage of the bowels 
was treate two good doctors until 

107'4 North Main Street, Ask your Drugzgist for it. United States=== lost 32 pounds of flesh and became so weak 
; from joss of blood that | was unable to at- 

: Dr ( : W Un er tend to business. I then commenced doctor- 

. e Dr. Him. Bleeding stopped 

NO KNIFE, NO BUTCHERIES, NO PAIN. dose of medicine, and at the end of tour 


fte: you have been to all,the great sur- | months I had regained my iost test and 
urniture, Carpets, bealih, and am’ today well and sound. Ig 


of L.urepe and America and been cyt 
geons of Lurope ut Dr. Wovg Him's honesty, integrity end 


Mattin and Stoves all to pieces, come to the ability. tq cure any disease that he saya he 
. © : Uuited States and get cured. e has can cure I have unbounded confidence and. 


patients daily who tell the same story, faith, and would recommend him to ail 
Largest housenold lines. in the city. Special attention given ma write for testimonials. needing a doctor. Yours truly, 
orders. KEvervthing guaranteed as represented. DR. C. W. UNGER. RK KB. TAYLOR, 
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A Californian Grain 
Rancho in Ulinter. 
By a Worker. 


HE conditions of life that surround the farm laborer 
of California, in his daily toil end in his etforts to 
find work, are characteristic of the country to which 
he belongs. In the Eastern States agricultural oper- 
ations are conducted on a more limited scale’ the, soil 
owing to long-continued use, must be manured and care- 
fully attended to; the farmer raises a variety of pro- 
duce for the market and for his own use, and this. vari- 
ety must be limited, in order to conform to the require- 
ments of climate. It follows, then, that the worker on 
such &@ place is either one bred to farm labor or one 
who has had scme yeors of experience in that direc- 
tion. In this State opposite conditions prevail. 

If one can handle a team he can find work on a 
ranch in the Far West. The ability to drive eight mules 
with a single line is the trade cf (he farm hand: it gives 
him a chance to live. In the duys when wheat was king, 
the teamster was an aristccrat in the eyes of the com- 
mon laborers; he was looked. upon as supericr to the 
pick-and-shovel man, who could only delve in a ditch. 
‘The tenderfoot, fresh from the East, who had never 
hitched up more than two animals to a_ single plow, 
was looked upon with contempt. It was the wish, the 
desideratum, of many an old dynamiter, traveling 
through the country in search of work, that he could 
drive a “big” team. As a consequence of such condi- 
tions the horse was quite an institution in a _ grain- 
raising community. Much atiention was paid to him; 
he was curried and cleaned night and morning. After 
Supper, the collars were scraped and all breaks in the 
harness repaired. In feeding, the rule was to give him 
all the hay he could eat, but only a certain fixed allow- 
ance of grain. The mule, on the other hand, was given 
- what he could eat clean. Obeying the laws of hygiene, 
he never over-fed himself, and therefore never got sick. 
On Sunday all the animals were turned into the cor- 
ral, where they were allowed to roll, exercise and en- 
joy themselves. The driver's pride was to keep his team 
in the best condition. The order was to walk the ani-: 
mal, no matter what the work, The result of this 
system of good treatment was that the stock were 
enabled to accomplish the task imposed on them, 
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through a long summer, and to drag the heavy plow 
in winter, from “early dawn till’ close of day.’ The 
mule was treated with equal consideration, That an- 
cient humorist who said that the only thing to do 
with this animal was to kill him dead and make sure 


=* 


he was dead, coul 


that 


Every old teamster knows that the mule, 
reatment, is patient, willing to work and intelligent. 


d never have been in the West. 
under kind 


Of course we must except the Oregon cayuse, who roamed 
the plains till he was nine years old and never saw 
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. a@ harness. There is no need of using a| the market of some far-distant town,|tect the stock from _ inclement | treated as a member of the household. 
pitchfork in harnessing him. Tie his | a mile or more, who follows: a single | winters, (these, by the way, Ite eats ai the same table with the 
head down close to the manger, gently | plow, the lines wrapped round his |-are not needed here,) the smokehouse, femiiy; he is invited to the sitting- 
|} rub the harness over his back, to dispel | neck and the boulders stubbing his|and thé numerous small buildines, rovm to play some friendly game, to 
his-fear (familiarity breeds contempt) | toes, may well be excused if he finds no | which, collectively, give a homelilte enjcy the pleasures of conversat.on, 
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and the trick is easily accomplished. 
The best way to break them is to put 
them on the point, and the near side at 
that, where the loaded blacksnake can 
reach. In course of time this Oregon 
alien becomes a very humble animal. 
In working, the horse needs’ checks, 
while a string of mules can be driven 
with a single line. Furthermore, a mule 
can live on food that would starve a 
horse. In San Fernando Valley this 
animal is fed mostly on” straw and 
grain and keeps fat. In this section. 
we find large stacks of straw, just as 
on the cattle ranches we find large 
stacks of grain. 

The handling:of the horse was re- 
duced to a@ science. The ranch boss 
would pronounce judgment on a team- 
ster’s qualification by noticing his style 
of bringing the stock from the stable. 
An expert driver will take out his 
team in regular order; first the leaders, 
fottowed by the swing, point and wheel. 
The sailor who put a collar upside 
down on his mule could have no place 
in San Fernando. 

Plowing begins in November, after 
the first sufficient fall of rain, and is 
performed by gang plows. The south- 
ern counties need less rain to insure a 
suecessful growth of grain, and, in this 
respect, have an advantage over the 
central and northern parts of the State. 
There is enough for all, however, and 
some to spare. The agriculturist in 
California has never been obliged to 
seek government aid, as have, in past 
time of drougth, the farmers of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Dakota. 

Each gang will cut a furrow eight or 
ten inches wide, and. a five-gang plow 
will turn over six acres. After the end 
of a furrow has been reached the team 
makes a turn to the left, swings grad- 
ually and enters thé furrow for the 
next round. A well-trained team will 
make the turn in good order, each ani- 
mal keeping clear of the fifth chain. 
On a large farm, like the Glen of Co- 


_lusa, sometimes only one continuous 


romance on the farm. 

The gang plow is a California inven- 
tion, the result of constant experiment 
with -soils and tools. At first the 
Stockton was used, afterward the 
sulky. This latter has hardly ever 
more than four gangs. has front and 
rear levers to gauge depth, and a side 
lever to regulate width of the fur- 
row. It is generally used on heavy 
soil, or where deep plowing is re- 
quired. In Modesto ten mules drag a 
two or three-gang sulky. The old 
Stockton was regulated by raising or 
lowering the wheels. A later invention 
supplied levers. It is used on level 
ground or where the soil is lighter. In 
Colusa eight or ten mules) pull a six- 
gang Stockton. In the heavy sandy 
soil of Turlock, Ceres and Atwater, 
twelve animals are required for an 
eight-gang. In San Fernando eight 
mules easily pull an eight-gang Stock- 
ton. The land is well adapted to its 
use, being level, free from rocks and 
easily turned. 

Fifteen years ago San Fernando 
raised grain exclusively. foday, we 
see it rapidly developing into a coun- 
try of olive and orange groves, and 
vineyards. A point worth mentioning 
is that the best land lays a short dis- 
tance from the Southern Pacific track. 
The settlers testify that, from this line 
of demarcation, back to the foothills 
inclusive, all varieties of fruit known 
in the State can be profitably grown. 
Already encroachments fave been 
made on the hills. Atready begin lo 
appear those “sky-high’’ fruit farms 
that are so common «-vund the town 
of Vacaville. Here are situated the 
Van Nuys holdings, the largest grain 
ranches in Southern Caltifornia. The 
wheat and barley of this section is of 
the best quality, and is shipped direct 
to Europe, by way of San _ Pedto, 
twenty miles distant. As to the climate 
of this locality—well, one fully compre- 
hends the meaning of that word when 


as formerly. 


appearance. It is to be observed thai 
the description of a grain ranch, cut- 
lined above, does not apply to the 
hemes of the horticultural farmers of 


the State, who have instituted and are | 
developing industries that are rapidly | 


displacing the old life with the new. 


On the ranch everything moved 
along with precision and the regular- 
ity ef clock work. At 5 
rang; get up and harness. The cook 
comes out and beats the triangle. The 
weary sleeper half awakes and wonders 
what possesses the Chinaman to stand 
in the cold air of a chill ,.December 
morning, persistently playing one of 
those wild, weird tunes so characteris- 
tic of his race. Today is Sunday and he 
prefers to lie and indulge in visions of 
ham and eggs; for, on the day of rest, 
the cook extends himself in the culi- 
nary line. However, the Chinese cook, 
liké time, waits for no man, and this 
the farm hand knows by sad experi- 
ence, so up he jumps and goes in to 
breakfast. After the meal has been 
bolted, he has the day before him to 
do as he pleases. Some sit on the cor- 
ral fence and watch the mules. One 
remarks that Pedro, once the best mule 
on the ranch, does not work as well 
He is getting old; he 
néeds a curbed bit. Another says that 
Bill, on the point there pulls too hard. 
He must be tied back, or moved further 
up on the swing, away from the driv- 
er’s voice. Some _ recalled the’ time 
when they teamed on the road, hauling 
borax from the Coleman mines to Mo- 
jave. It took a man that knew his 
business to do that work. It took 
twenty-four or more animals, strung 
out, to haul the load, water and grub. 
Sometimes the wheels sank deep into 
the desert sand, clear to. the hub, and 
the team stuck. “I had to take out 
the shovel and beat every last mule.” 
Then you ought to have seen them get 
down on their bellies and throw the 
sand. Others put in the day washing 
and mending clothes. A ‘Standard-oil 
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’ This cut represents the leading fruit and vegetable house of Los Angeles. 


furrow is turned over 
The stop fer dinner is made at 
the home place, the stock 
watered, and, in the afternoon, the 
ground is turned . over back to 
the starting point. Thirty eight-mule 
teams. following in order, tha leaders 
keeping the furrow, the swing, point 
and wheel successively following; each 
animal seeming to exercise almost hu- 
man intelligence in doing’ his propor- 
tiomate share of work, thus keeping 
the chain tight: the land tturning from 
each gang in successive layers, the 
smocth furrow, the result of all, pre- 
sents a scene to te remembered. More 
often the plowing is done in sections. A 
piece of ground is divided off and all 
the stock set to work. Three or four 
of the hind teams finish up and plow 
out the cornérs left by the turns, leav- 
ing only one continuous dead furrow. 
Following a gang plow is pretty work. 
A California farm hand will look for 
nothing else in winter. His hard labor 
for the dav is over when he has 
hitched up and dropped his single line. 
He can ride and read about fierce 


is 


storms and biizzards. He can walk and 


converse wth his fellows. The time, is 
midwinter. There is a buoyancy in.this 
western air. Every breath drawn fs 

inspiration. The sun sinks slowly down 
behind the foothills, warning the 
worker that his day’s toil is at an end. 
The singte line is hently folded, the butt 
chains are dropped, the taam is un- 
hitched, and away we go for the ranch, 
“jack” and “jinny’ in the lead. It is 


Saturday night and supper’s on the 
table. The denizen of some New Eng- 


land farm, whose chief occupation is 
the feeding of pigs and pouliry, who 


carts: his produce in a spring wagon to | 


in a day. | 


“mals, with no partition to divide. 


{ er. 


he comes down the steep grade, from 
wind-swept Mojave, into the full, clear 
sunshine of a December day in San 
Yernando. 


The towns on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, through the San Joaquin, 
from Lathrop south—Modesto, Merced, 
Fresno, Tulare, bear a marked _ re- 
semblance. The business part of each 
is built up on one side of the track. 
Though the center of agricultural pop- 


ulatfons, there is an appearance of 
life, bustle and _ business onthe 
streets, that is foreign to towns of 


equal popwlation in older communities. 
A feature of each place is the large 


' courthouse, erected after the approved 


style of modern architecture. So do 
the numerous grain ranches through- 
out the State resemble each other in 
respect to the appearance, number, and 
general arrangement of their build- 
ings. A .prominent feature was the 
large barn. It was substantially built. 
“On either side stood the work ani- 
The 
middle was filled with hay, enough to 
last through the winter. Pegs were 
provided, on which could be hung the 
harness of each horse in its proper 
place, and a: rod ran through the cen- 
on which traveled the derrick 
fork, and the hay was ¢umped by a 
tug at the rope. In addition to the 
residence, which was often the small- 
est building, there was a bunkhouse 
and dining-room: for the men, a har- 
ness and blacksmith shop, The ap- 
pearance of the place was bald and 
unattractive. It lackec ‘those acces- 
sories that appertain to a_ well-con- 
ducted farm in the East—the poultry 
coop, surrounded by a strong wire net- 
ting, .the cattle shefters’ to pro- 


the large, 


can, filled with water, was put on the 
fire and the clothes thrown in. These 
old cans stood many a burning. The 
clothes were washed by hand and hung 
up on the fence to dry. The old-timer 
was Sure to caution a greenhorn not to 
wring the flannels; that would shrink 
them. . Others, still, went over to some 
little town close by; a dozen in a gang. 
The saloons were always open. The 


a.m., first bell; * 


ortoread. He attends all the gather- 
incs which are commonly held in cio-rer 
settled communities. In Califernia, 
the teamster goes to the bunkhouse. 
Conditions of life and ways of living 
(of the fast at least) foree him to this. 
‘The boss of a big place is, generally, 
a singlé man; on a small place the 
Wad is supposed to move out after 


or sit in a corner, @e° go to bed. Mest 
of the gang gather round the stove. 
This is a good place to talk politics, 
advocate socialism, rail at capitalists 
and compare conditions of labor, past 
and present. Socialism is a favorite 
topic of discussion. Now, of course, 
for lack of knowledge, produced by 
long study and consideration, these 
men have bui a faint conception co? 
their subject. The true modern Sociai- 
ist studies the gradual development of 
the human race, through all its. .siages, 
from ancient time, through the mid- 
dle ages, down to the present. 
Whether his doctrines are visionary. or 
practical, he wishes to see mankind 
advance, successively, to higher and 
happier states of living, and teaches 
that these conditions must come, not 
by force, but by the agreement of 
the intelligent majority. ‘To come from 
the sublime down to the _ ridiculous 
the bunkhouse men are, many of 
them, communists theoretically, not 
practically. Others oppose the ideas 
advanced by the ultra ignoramusces. 
_The discussion sometimes waxes warm, 
but some mediator pours oil on troubled 
wdters, the plug of black navy goes 
round and the talk diverges to the fine 
points of mules. 


What we shall drink and what we 
shall eat are debatable questions with 
the physiologist. In some States laws 
have been passed, regulating or pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquore. 


future, described by Edward Bellamy, 
it may be practical to regulate, by gov- 
ernment interference, the quantity and 
quality of the food best 
preserve the health cf the individual. 
At any rate, the progressive doctor of 
teday admits,that proper food is as_es- 
sential as m#dicine, to make the sick 
well. Owing to the spread of knowl- 
edge by the daily press the people at 
large are beginning to live more in ac- 
cordance with the laws of hygiene. 
Even in the advertisements of (the 
morning papers we find directions for 
right living. Therefore we have vege- 
tarians, fruitarians, those who advocate 
a mixed diet of fruit and meat, et al. 
In Los Angeles, as elsewhere, we find 


as to their selection of food, by human- 
itarian principles. In San Francisco 
there has lately been formed a society 
whose members believe that they can 
live in health and vigor, to cross the 
century mark, on a diet of fruit, 
mainly, and this belicf is shared in by 
many eminent scientists. These latter 
advecate that the starchy articles of 
food, including bread and  potatocs, 
cause “a hardening and degeneration 
of the arteries, and therefore tend toa 
shorten life.”” If this be true, many @ 
California farmer of the past has gone 
to an untimely grave. Ten years ago 
the bill of fare on a ranch in Colusa 
was bread (Chinese sogged biscuit.) 
beans, potatoes and coffee. The coffe> 
was hot, we must confess. For supper 
the fare was unchanged. There was a 
noticeable absence of the “sweet fruits 
of the South.” Even to a small place 
the butcher came from town with meat, 


body came with fruit. This State docs 
not stand alone in this respect, by the 
way. Fat, greasy pork is still a de- 
sideratum’ with the Dutch of Pennsyl- 
vania and in that part of Arkansas 
where the Arkansaw Traveler is rasped 
on the fiddle. 
horticulturists, things have changed for 
the better. Every farmer now consid- 
ers a vegetable garden and a small cr- 
chard indispensable to existence. The 
result is that the table is supplied with 


papers were a week old and hardly ever | 


read. But the whisky warmed a man 


up. One drink after ancther was 
taken until all hands were feel- 
ing pretty good. Some preferred | 
to sit at a corner table and 
play a little game of California 
poker—none of your easiern style, 
straights, drawing to flushes and a 


cuter in the deck. These innovations 
spoil the simplicity and science of the 
Diay. These small games genert!ly 
developed into big ones before an nour 
was gone, the ante was raised to four 
bits and betting was fast and lively. 
The blacksmith lost a $20 piece on a 
bluff; the China cook had his month's 
check in soak for all it was worth; 
Tom, the best driver of the outfit was 


$50 ahead. The farmer and hired 
man had money to burn in those 
days. But the afternoon has been 


coming apace, and back we must. go 
to the ranch for supper. 

The worker on an eastérn farm, with 
its daily round of never ceasing small 
details, can have but a faint idea of 
free, untrammeled life of 
the West. He has never tock a trip 
from Chico to Fresno, almost at a 
jump, with but a dollar in his pocket, 
striking out for a job, nur gone back, 
by a different route, to scrape on the 
levees of Yuba. At hired man, he is 


~ 


a variety of produce raised at the door. 
If the farm hand cf today does not 
receive quite as high wages as for- 
merly, and this can by no means tbe 
conceded, if we compare the purchas- 
ing power of a dollar, today, with its 
value in the time now under consider 
tion, he miy gonsole himself with the 
thought that he lives better. If he has 
less “stuff” to blow in, he has a greater 
variety of stuff to eat. Compared to 
a laborer of the town, who works un- 
der the eye of a boss and chases areund 
thé 10-cent restaurants in search of 
hetter hot cakes or tougher sterk, to 
entangle himself still more completely 
in the toils of dyspepsia, his existence 
is a happy one. 

, J. W. WILLIAMS. 


A Model Line. 


The Main-street and Agricultural Park Rail- 
way Com] it j 


equal to that of any line in. the city. , ap- 


-erates a new and modern cquipment of cars, 


‘than by the ‘other Lines. 


standard rails and a prompt, relable service, 
that has given the public general satisfaction. 


The time made on this line betwéen the city. 


and University is about eight minutes shorter 
The advantage of 


' such a service is doing much to enhance the 


value of property along the route. and settle 


up the suburb with homes, 


the public. 


best female remedy. 


route for tourists 
Agricuttural Park, th: 


It is an attractive 
ing to view tlre city. 


| finest ratecourse and ursing-cround in the 


State, is locate? upen it. Un Sundays special 
features are introduced for the entertainment 


“SALUBRITA,”” the world’s greatest and 
toom 319, Henne build- 


ing, No. 122 West Third street, 


dapted 


converts to Buddhism who are guided,, 


the Chinaman with vegetables, hut 


With ‘the advent of the 


desir-- 


In that idealized commonwealth of the . 
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sign of tlre interior being the finest west of Chicago, 
some of which are the Lankershim building, Hotel Broadway, Hotel Clarendon, Hotel Vincent, the 
other popular hotels, beautiful churches and residences of this city. 


The office and vestibule of the Westminster Hotel. 


View of the stairway and elevator cf the Westminster Hotel. 


R. B. Young, Architect, whose office is at 431 South Broadway, designed and supervised the remodeling of the Westminister Hotel, the de- 
Many of the magnificent buildings of the city have been erected under his supervision, 
w Main Street Hotel, and many of the 
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R. B. YOUNG. 


LECTRICAL transmission of the 
forces latent in streams of water is 
wae of the crowning achievements 
of engineering in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. No portion of the 
world is more susceptible of benefit in 
this directicm of electrical energy than 
California. Our mountains are filled 
with streams possessed of the natural 
advantage of rising upon high levels 
and accompanied by rapid fall, mak- 
ing their hydraulic development prac- 
ticable end economical. But while 
many streams of water possess every 
natural advantage, they fail of com- 
mercial availability. because of their 
prohibitive distance from .centers of 
industry and tpopulation—a _ condition 
that is fatal to their use in the pres- 
ent state of engineering knowledge. 
Electrical science now makes entirely 
practicable the development of streams 
and conveyance of the power thus se- 
cured to cities lying within a radius 
of twenty to thirty miles. The ability 
to so transmit power is likely to very 
materially change the mamnufactur- 
ing conditions in Southern California. 

Fortunately for Los Angeles, there 
lies within a distance of twenty miles 
@ stream of ccmsiderable size, rising 
near the summit of the mountains, 
within sight of the city, and _ fallfng 
very rapidly until it emerges from the 
cafhon near Azusa. This stream, the 
San Gabriel River, is capable of de- 
veloping from eight thousand to ten 
thousand-horse power at the very low- 
est stage of the river. 

Sceme yoars ago. the control of this 
river was secured by local capitalists, 
who formed a corporation called the 
San Gabriel Electric Company, which 
company has gone quietly about se- 
curing necessary water rights, fran- 
chises, lands, rights-of-way, etc., while 
very few people were aware of ihe 
magnitude of the wark already done, 
or appreciated the extent of an entor- 
prise of such momentous value to the 
material development of Los Angeles. 

Very soon after the first of the year 
light and power in practically unlim- 
ited quantities will be available at 
prices hitherio unknown in this city. 
The work throughout is constructed in 
a most substantial manner. The water 
power now being developed, only one 
of several owned by this company, con- 
sists of a line about thirty thousand 
feet in length for carrying the water. 
Of this over twenty thousand feet are 
iunnels in solid rock. Th@®emainder 
ise of concrete pipe and redwood stave 
pipe laid in a trench and covered with 
earth. The redwood pipe is laid so 
that it is always full of water, a pro- 
‘vision to prevent-decay. The tunnels 
are being lined with concrete from end 
to end. There is not a trestle to be 
' burned out, and nothing temporary in 
the whole line. This line is constructed 
with a capacity for carrying water suf- 
ficient for 4000-horse power, used un- 
der a head of 400 feet, the head ob- 
tained at the end of the line. 

From the end of the line to the pow- 
er-house there is @ pressure pipe 800 
feet long of very heavy steel, the lower 
end of which is one-half inch in thick- 
ness and forty-eight inches in diameter. 

The power-house is situaied about a 
mile and a half from the town of 
Azusa, and is now in course of con- 
struction. The building is» of concrete, 
“covered by an iron roof. Inside of the 
power-house there will be a crane run- 
wing the whole length of the house, 


@ 
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San Gabriel Electric Company. 
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capable of handling any piece of ma- 
chinery therein. 

From the steel pipe the water is led 
to Pelton-type water wheels, there be- 
ing two water wheels in each set, and 
four sets. Each set is capable of de- 
veloping 550-horse power under the head 
at which they will be worked. Each 
set of wheels is mounted on a shaft 
running in self-oiling boxes. Upon this 
shaft is fixed a very heayy fly-wheel, 
which will take care of momentary va- 
riations in the load. The water-wheel 
chaft is directly connected through a 
flexible coupling to the generator shafts, 
The generators, four in number, now 


being manufactured by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 


Company, are of 500-horse power each, 
and are of the well-known two-phased 
type. 

Electricity is generated at a pressure 
of 500 volis. From the generators the 
current is led to switch boards, by 
means Of which the different combina- 
tions of machines, transformers and 
lines are effected. The machines can 
be used separately or all together. 
From the generator switchboard the 
current is led to transformers, by 
means of which the voltage is raised 
from 500 to 16,500. From. the trans- 
formers the current goes to the high- 
tension switchboard, and thence 
through the line. The line will be 
twenty-three miles in length to the sub- 
station, located at ‘the corner of Third 
and Los Angeles streets. The line will 
be carried on poles forty feet in length 
outside of the city and fifty feet in 
length inside of the city. The insula- 
tors are of glass, weighing six pounds 
each. When the current reaches 
sub-station it is led to the transform- 
ers, by which the voltage is reduced to 
the proper voltage for all classes of 
work. 

For running induction motors and 
residence lighting the voltage will be 
reduced to 2200 volts. For residence 
lighting and lighting outside of the 
conduit area the voltage will be re- 


duced from 2200 volts to 110 volts at’ 


the building to be lighted. The indue- 
tion motors will be operated in large 
sizes at 2200 volts. ~ In the smaller sizes 
the voltage will*be reduced to 400 volts. 
Current for power purposes will also be 
furnished in the shape of direct. cur- 
rent at a pressure of 500 to 550 volts, 
as the service @emands. The current 
for lighting will be furnished at 110 
volts upon what is known as the “Edi- 
son three-wire’’ system. This is the 
method adopted in all large cities for 
lighting the business districts. By its 
use the placing of transformers at the 
building to be lighted is rendered en- 
tirely unnecessary. The voltage intro- 
duced into the building is never dan- 
gerous. Arc lights will be furnished 
from the same mains as the incandes- 
cent lights. All classes of current will 
be furnished twenty-four hours a day. 
The method of transforming the cur- 
rent from alternating current,°as it is 
generated and transmitted to Los An- 
geles, to the direct current for the un- 
derground light and power distribu- 
tion in the conduit area, is accom: 
plished by Means of rotary transform- 
ers. There are no machines of this 
type at present in use in Los Angeles. 
The introduction of these transformers 
marks @ great advance in the light- 
ing business, as by their employment 
all varieties of current may be fur- 
nished from the same generator. 

The buildings in Los Angeles will 


the 


consist of an office building on Los 
Angeles street and a sub-station build- 
ing in the rear of the office building. 
The sub-station is a e-proof struc- 
ture with an iron roof. Throughout 
the .whole electrical part of the plant 
there is absolutely nothing to burn, 
thus insuring uninterrupted service. 
In addition to this precaution the elec- 
trical generator and transformer part 
of the plant, as well as the line, are 
in duplicate throughout. From the 
sub-station throughout what is .known 
as the conduit area the distribution of 
both power and light will be entirely 
underground. This area is a district 
of the city bounded by Los Angeles 
and Hill streets on the east and west, 
and the Plaza and Seventh street on 
the north and south. In this district 
no unsightly poles will be erected to 
sérve as hitching posts, or to add. to 
the foresit of poles already defacing 
the streets of Los Angeles. 

The work upon the underground dis- 
tribution will begin very shortly after 
the Ist of January, and will be pushed 
to completion at as early a date as 
possible. The distribution will be in 
ducts, with manholes situated at the 
different corners of the streets; the 
Wires being drawn into these ducts, 
forming what is known as the ‘“‘draw- 
in’’ system. Junction boxes will be 
provided throughout the block for 
connection with the various buildings. 
All through the conduit area there will 
be three separate circuits, one for 
lighting; one for elevators, and another 
for the operation of motors requiring 
siteady power. This will insure steady 
lights and satisfactory elevator ser- 
vice. Circuits will be completely 
metallic throughout, thus protecting 
elevator-users from the constant an- 
noyance of grounded circuits, and giv- 
ing them what they have never had in 
Los Angeles, viz., an absolutely metal- 
lic circuit at all times, and one upon 
which no “grounds” can occur by any 
manipulation at the switchboard. The 
current fcr are lamps will be ready 
for use the full twenty-four hours, and 
the lamp will be subject to the control 
of the user, who may turn on the light 
at auy time. The very latest thing in 
are-lighting, the direct-current inclosed 
arc, will be used. These lamps will run 
150 hours without recarboning, and as 
a result, attendanee and care of the 
lamps will be necessary but once or 
twice a month, thus removing the ir- 
ritating annoyance of the daily visit 
of the man with the stepladder. brush, 
carbons and dirt.. The right of this 
direct-current inclosed are lamp is 
very much better than the light given 
by the ordinary arc lamp, as it is 
steadier, and since the globe entirely 
closes the light, no sparks can be 
thrown outside to fall upon and dam- 
age merchandise. This light should 
not be confused with the so-called in- 
closed are light operating upon the al- 
ternating current, a few of which are 
now in use in town, as the direct-cur- 
rent lamp is a very much superior 


article. It is practically the only class 
of arc lamp now being installed in 
Greater New York: The amount of 


light may be regulated very much 
more effectually by means of various 
combinations of globes than with the 
present class of lighting. 

Everything in the way of plant is 
of the very latest throughout, both in 
design and machinery, and .will fur- 
nish a quality of light and power 
hitherto unknown in this city. All of 
the light and power will be available 
at any time during the day. Printing. 
offices or other classes of work wish- 
ing to run all night canLdo so. Peo- 
ple wishing arc lights in the daytime, 
or after 12 o’clock at nignt, will now 
be able to secure them. 


The company is composed wholly of ) 


4 


local capitalists, who, in the installa- 
tion of this electric plant, have aimed 
to patronize home industry as much 
as possible. They propose to do every- 
thing in their power to help to build 
up the manufacturing business by 
quoting prices upon power which will 
make prospective manufacturers abie 
to compete with the world. They feel 
that the prosperity of the community 
reacts upon their own business, and 
intend to continue this poiicy of en- 
couraging enterprise, and by patron- 
izing local tradesmen, will pour back 
into the local channels the fruits of 
the undertaking. Nor will the divi- 
dends and the interest on the bonds 
be sent out of town. . 


The National Bank of California, splendidly 
located at the northeast corner of Spring and 
Second streets, is one of our most active busi- 
ness institutions, and though our newest 
national bank, whose history only extends 
over the past seven years of depression, it 
has made a most creditable record. We note 
from its last official statement, published in 
this paper, that since midsummer its busi- 
ness shows an increase of more than 25 per 
cent. Certainly a gratifying -conditicn to its 
friends and also well reflecting the improve- 
ment in general business conditions. 


Do You Want To 

~ Sell Quick? 
Exchange Quick? 
a Bargain? 


SEE 


A. H. LAFLIN. 


HARRY E. HAYES & CO,, 
REAL ESTATE, 


HARRY HAYEs. 


Stimson Block, Lcs Angeles, Cal. 


226 S. Spring Street, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


The oldest, largest and most elegantly 
equipped commercial school in South- 
ern California. Hundreds of successful 
graduates in banking and _ business 
houses. In sessisn all the vear,* 


ENTER ANY DAY. 


Three complete courses—Commercial 
English and Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing.‘ A thorough, practical and pro- 
fressive school. . Large faculty of ex- 
pert teachers. Rates ot tuition rea- 
sonable, For catalogue, call cn or address 
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This Fair Sweet Land we Dove, 


“GREAT-BROWED LAND! majestic, beautiful, 
' With thy grand forehead lifted to the stars, 
Thy face the face of youth, fair, wonderful 
With glory. Oh, tender face! No frown mars 


es a ~ Its sweet, calm beauty, and thine eyes of blue : 
Z hay @ Ho!d heaven within their glance, without a cloud 
N To dim their-summer brightness; flow'rs blossom new 
IX 4S i Through all the year upon thy breast, and the loud 
Z MS : Winds are hushed, and here but sweet peace and calm 
WS Sy |, Breathe in thy shelt'ring arms, and thy full lap 
Wh Boa O’erflows with harvests, and no thought of harm | 
> 


Steals o’er our senses, for ne'er dost thou wrap 
The mantle of the thunder -round thy breast, $a. 
Nor gird thyself with lightnings, Oh, so sweet 
Thy tender touch! Thou givest to us rest; | 
Dost pour its perfume on our weary feet; 
Pig Thy golden days slip past us like a dream, . 
Filled full of song, and fragrance, and delight, 
Time holds his tides tor us upon the stream . 
Where only sunny beauty pours its white, 
Full radiance. The soul of day we feel 
Within its light, a-dream, a-dream with bliss; 
Just peace and happy tenderness do steal 
To giad the world with Nature’s loving kiss. 
Peace and perfume and endless summer days, - >. 
an And great glad mounts uplifted to the sun, 
iM And plains and hills, and blossom-laden ways, 
Until the golden year its course has ruiys 
And calm of-sea, and smiling calm of land, 
And twilight melting iuto softest balm, 
And moons of night with stats on every hand, 
And orange tree and tropic waving. palm— 
These are thy gifts, O blessed land and fair; 
9 ~ We drink thy sunshine as we drink thy wine, 
} We love thee as thou art, and we would share 
! With the wide world thy loveliness divine, | 
? December, 1897, . ELIZA A, OTIS, 
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ARGER counties thas’ Los An- 
getes can be found in the United 
States. There are counties that 

contain more population; coun- 
ALies whcese citizens can show more ag- 
gregate wealth; but when we considér 
the varied features of natural _re- 
sources, delightful climate, fertile soil 
end social advanteges that are here 
combined, it must be admitted by the 
candid olserver that the rare county 
of Los Anveles is a good plece in 
which to live, and that the wonderful 
progress of the past decade is but a 


af the reenlta 
nat are certain to be achieved in the 


years soon to come, under these ex- 
ceptionally favcrable conditions with 
which a bountiful Providence has en- 
dowed us.: 

Los Angeles county contains about 
four thousand square miles of terri- 
tory. Some four-fifths of this is capa- 
bie of cultivation, with water supplied, 
the remainder being mountainous. The 
shore line of about eighty-five miles 
in length, tho county extending from 
thirty to fifty miles from the ocean. 
Within this area there is a remarkable 
variety of scenery, soil and climate. 
There are low, moist valleys, elevated 
mesas or tabie lands, rolling foothills 
and rugged mountains, sometimes 
suow capped in winter. 

Tho northern portion of the county 
is a part cf the Mojave Desert, the 
western section of which, known as 
the Antelope Valley, is being rapidly 
settled and cultivated. South of this, 
extending almost to Los Angeles City, 
are the San fernando and Los An- 
*geles River valleys. East of Los An- 
geles is the beautiful San Gabriel Val- 
ley, shut in from the nerth by pine- 
clad mountains. This, in turn, opens 
into the. Pomona Valley. Both are 
celobrated for their horticultural prod- 
ucts and beautiful homes: Westward 
from the. county seat, toward the 
ocean, @&ktends the Sierra Santa Monica, 
range’ cf low mountains. South of 
this ranze, between the city and the 
ocean, is a wixie and fertile plain, with 
Several small settlements. Southeast 
of Los Angeles is Los Nietos Valley, 
a fertile se€tion, with plenty of mois- 
ture, where there are many dairies, 
corn and alfalfa fiekls, as well as or- 
chards. More than 90 per cent. of the 
development thus far has been in the 
southern portion of the county, most 
of the steep mountains and waste land 
lying in the northern section. 

In the lower valleys the soil consists 
of a rich allyvium, deposited by 
streams in past ages. The upper val- 
leys possess all grades of this: allu- 
vium, and have also in some places a 
black soil qalled adobe, which forms 
in winter a tenacious mud. It is well 
adapted to grain, and some varieties 
of fruit. On the mesas, or plains, 
there is much soil, composed of dé- 
bris washed from the mountains, 
mixed with vegetable accumulations; 
; also some sandy loam, with water at 

from five to twelve feet below the sur- 
face. On the rolling and table lands 
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the soil is warm, porous and more or 
less sandy, well adapted to fruit cul- 
ture. Next coine the foothills, with 
much decomposed granite; this makes 
the choicest citrus-fruit land. Beyond 
are the mountains, my¢ch of the land 
in which is good for pasturage, with 
small arable valleys. Where there are 
so many varicties—sometimes several 
within the limits of one farm—it is 
easy to find soil adapted to any product 
that can be raised in this section. 

A remarkable variety of climate may 
be found within the limits of the 
county, the difference being caused by 


‘elevation and dictanre tha evOan 


ie coast it is cooler in summer 
and a little warmer in winner than in- 
land, with cccasional fogs at: night. 
This climate is well adapted to those 
who suffer from nervous affections. 
Farther inland it becomes warmer, 
and in piaces decidedly hot at times 
during midsummer days, although 
there is always a gentle breeze from 
the ocean, and the summer nights are 
cool enough to make blankets welcome, 
As the mountains are climbed, a cool, 


county is horticulture. Among the list 
of products raised here may be found 
almost everything that can be grown 
in the State, or in any other semi- 
tropical countries. The shipments 
from the county during the past year, 
of oranges, lemons, nuts, dried fruit, 
vegetables, beans and sugar are esti- 
mated at 25,000 carleads, to which 
must be added many thousands of 
carloads of other products, such es 
wool, hides, wine brandy and petro- 
leoum. Reference to some of the lead- 
ing horticultural products of the 
county will be found on other r-~+-~ 


The petroleum industry has assumed 
much importance in Los Angeles 
county during the past few years. In 
addition to the large local consump- 
tion for fuel,several thousand carloads 
of oil have been shipped out of the 
scounty during the past year. : 

The transportation facilities of the 
county are unexcelled. Besides the 
Southern Pacific and tho Santa Fé, 
which are transcontinental lines, and 
their numerous branches, there is the 


in its embryo stage, although by no 
means unimportant. Among the chief 
articles made are canned, dried and 
crystallized fruits, iron castings, iron 
and cement pipe, machinery, brick, 
boxes, flour, crackers, soap, doors and 
sash, pottery, mineral water, beer, 
wine and brandy, furniture, candy, 
pickles and ice. 

One of the great advantages of Los 


Angeles county—an advantage which. 


is shared to a great extent by the other 
six counties of Southern California— 


is the high class of improvements 


pleasant cherecter of the sccial life 
which exists here. Strangers are often 
surprised to find so little trace of the 
“wild-and-woolly” style of life which 
characterizes some western regions of 
the United States. Small places ofa 
few hundred inhabitants, which in 
other sections of the cotntry would 
rank ,as cross- -road villages, are here 
found supplied with excellent trans- 


portation facilities, good roads, public. 


halls, libraries, schools and churches, 
beautiful residences, surrounded by 


HEDGE OF CALLA LILIES. 


bracing dry air is encountered, which 
is very beneficial to consumptives. 

The population of Los Angeles 
county, by the census of 1890, was 
101,454. A conservative estimate places 
the present population of the county at 
over 175,060. The assessed valuation 
of property is nearly $100,000,000. The 
marvelous growth that has been made 
by this county during the past few 
years may be seen from the statement 
that, by the census of 1880, the popula- 
tion was only 33,881, while the as- 
sessed valuation in 1882 was only 
$20,655,294. Thus, within the short 
space of seventeen years, the popula- 
tion of the county and the assessed 
valuation of property have both in- 
creased fivefold. | 

The leading industry of Los Angeles 


Terminal, which is projected as the 
Pacific Coast end of a third transcon- 
tinental route, and the Redondo Rail- 
way. No point in the southern por- 
tion of the county is more than five 
miles from @ railroad. Vessels of the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company call 
regularly for freight and passengers at 
Santa Monica—officially known as 
Port Los Angeles—and.at San Pedro 
and Redondo. 

The most important event of the 
year for Los Angeles county is the 
decision of the United States govern- 
ment to construct a deep-water harbor 
at San Pedro, at a cost of about $%,- 
000,000. Concerning this great enter- 
prise a detailed description is printed 
elsewhere. 

The manufacturing industry is yet 


charming grounds and inhabited by 
people of high culture and refinement. 
In fact, many of the centers of popu- 
lation in this section are more like 
suburbs of a large city than country 
towns. In them may be found com- 
bined the most desirable features of 
city and country life. 

The past year has been an exceed- 
ingly prosperous one for Los Angeles 
county. Crops have been abundant, 
and good prices have been realized. 
Building improvements have gone for- 
ward throughout, the county on a 
scale of great magnitude. Merchants 
have extended their trade into more 
distant regions. The story of the 


year’s progress, in various sections of - 


the county, will be found on follow- 
ing pages. 
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PASADENA. 


A 


EAUTIFUL, healthful, prosper- 

ous—-there you have the city of 

Pasadena in three words. But 

Pasadena is worthy of more than 
three words, for hers is a name to con- 
jure by, a name that always calls to 
mind stately avenues, charming homes, 
captivating grounds and gardens, well- 
kept streets and walks, refreshing 
breezes from sea and mountain, a pure 
moral atmosphere, social refinement, 
educational achievement, the presence 
of wealth, art and culture with the 
many acquired advantages of an ideal 


residence city added to all the lovelines 


that nature has lavished upon the San 
Gabriel Valley. 

it is this combination which has 
spread the fame of Pasadena through- 
out the world ag one e* the fairest of 
American cities—as an abode of the 
Dlest. 

Extending so many pleasing invita- 
tions to home-makers and  health- 
seekers, it is no wonder that the devel- 
opment of Pasadena has not wavered 
from the time, not fifteen years ago, 
when first the orchards and vineyards 
were cut up into town lots; that it has 
increased from a community of 4882 
souls at the date of the last national 
census in 1890, to a city of 12,000 people 
at the present day. The enrollment of 
children in the public schools tells the 
story. In 1892, 1469 children were enu- 
merated, and in 1897, 2201, or, including 
Throop Institute and the private 
schools, 3507. The total vote cast has 
increased from 1206 in 1892 to 2051 in 
November, 1896. Using approved meth- 
ods of calculation, the estimate of the 
Board of Trade and municipal officers 
giving Pasadena a population 6f 12,000 
on the ist day of Jauuary, 1898, is not 
extravagant. And Pasadena had no 
beginning till 1874! 

Pasadena’s expansion in wealth and 
industry has kept alongside her in- 
creasing population. The total as- 
sessed valuation of the city was but 
$1,000,000 ten years ago; it was $8,289,- 
449 in March, 1897, and before another 
March, half a million dollars will have 
been added. 

The city can look upon As progress 
for the past twelvemonth with marked 
satisfaction. An investigation by The 
Times into the building - operations, 
lumber sales, ete., brings out the grati- 
fying fact that 1897 stands a close sec- 
ond to the banner year of ‘95 in con- 
structive activity. Since the first day 
of the past year, 150 buildings have 
been erected, ranging from the mon- 
ster annex to Hotel Green and palatial 
homes on Orange Grove avenue to 
modest cottages costing $1000 or less. 
The Hotel Green addition will have cost 
$250,000 when completed, and it is safe 
to reckon the other buildings at an 
average of $2000 each, making a grand 
aggregate of about $550,000. 

An authority on the buildin@ trades 
.states that 12,000,000 feet of lumber has 
been sold in the city in 1897, a con- 
siderable increase over the business of 
the previous year. Meanwhile munici- 
pal enterprise has been far-sighted and 
alert, and one of the most noticeable 
things attracting the attention of a 
stranger revisiting the city after a few 
years’ absence invariably is the fine 
showing made by public improvements. 
There have been expended in street 
improvements in the past two years at 
least $200,000. 3 

As all the world knows, Pasadena is 
preéminently a city of homes and a 
home for tourists, hence most of the 
constructive development of the past 
year has been along these lines. In 
addition to the large outlay on Hotel 
Green, about $30,000 has been expended 
upon an addition to Hotel la Pintoresca, 
while thousands of dollars have been 
spent in improving other hotels, public 
and private, in the city. Never before 
has Pasadena been so well equipped for 


‘' the entertainment of the pilgrim tar- 


rying within her gates; never did she 
have such attractive and home-like ac- 
commodations for the tourist. 

The past year has been distinguished 
by the number and beauty of elegant 
mansions built in this city, so noted 
for costly and artistic residences. A 
review of the season’s progress would 
be incomplete without mention of such 
imposing and attractive houses as 
those erected on Orange Grove avenue 
by C. P. Morehouse, Dr. Fenyes and 


. Tom Wotkyns, and on Grand avenue 


by Bishop Johnson, Mrs, Kellogg, 
Frank Boldt ‘and others, and of the 
conspicuous improvements carried out 
on the house and grounds on Columbia 
street by Walter G. Ladd, who now has 
one of the finest estates and most lav- 
ishly-decorated homes in Southern Cal- 
jfornia. 
name all the handsome new houses 


which cateh the observer’s eye. Several 


It is impossible, however, to’ 


ATYPICAL. PASADENA GOTTA 
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past few years have not been specula- 
tive, but have been mainly confined to 
selling and buying for homes and busi- 
ness. Unimproved business property is 
quoted at $150 to $350 per front foot, 
With residence lots selling at $10 to $75 

foot, aceording to location. Good 
tcreage, with water piped and ready, 
for planting to fruit, is worth from $f00 
to $409 per acre. The soil is for the 
part a deep open loam, capable 
of producing any crop that is faithfully 
tilled. 
, . in brief, is Pasadena, the third 
city of Southern California in popula- 
tion and resources. A year hence, an- 


Other story must needs be told, as she 
is still growing and aspiring. It is 


probable that the next Legislature will 
be asked for a charter for a city of the 
fourth class, with a mayor and city 
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of this year’s home-bullders 


have expended as much as $25,- 
WOO each, 

“What ofgthe prospect for 
the coming year?’ the writer 
asked one ofthe leading archi- 
tects of the city. 

“Good,” said he. “There will 
be as much building of homes as 
in '97, I predict. Plans have al- 
ready been made for a number 
of houses, while others are in 
Sight. Several expersive houses 
will be built. JI think you will 
particularly notice a march of 
improvement toward the north 
of the city. There has been 
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| council and additional elective cfficers, 
LOOKING UP THE ARROYO SECO 
PASADENQ, 


more building in North Pasa- 
dena the past year than in any season 
for five years.” 

Three new’ churches are monuments 
to the religious activity of 1897. The 
United Presbyterians have built a 
handsome Gothic structure of pressed 
brick on Colorado street. The Method- 
ists have erected a second wooden 
church on Lincoln avenue, while in 
North Pasadena what is practically a 
new church has been constructed by 
the same denomination. It is already 
assured that the Catholics will build 
a new church, schoolhouse and paro- 
chial residence on Walnut street during 
the new year. Three business blocks 
have been built in the city in ‘97, and 
at least two are already contemplated 
for ‘98. 

Now let us put ourselves in the atti- 
tude of a visitor casting about fora 
favored spot in which to enjoy life to 
the full, and ask what are the claims 
with which Pasadena’ would appeal to 
him. Whket would he find here to lure 
him to this city? 

Undoubtedly he would be attracted 
by its location on the high gravelly 
bank of a mountain stream that af- 
fords -pure water for the household, 
with the lofty wall of the Sierra Madre 
range pretecting the city on the north 
and the tonic waters of-the Pacific in 
sight on the south and west. Situated 
900 feet above the sea level, enjoying 
all the genial warmth of our land of 
sunshine in winter, its summers tem- 
pered by an unfailing westerly breeze, 
Pasadena is a comfortable and health- 
ful plaee all the year round; and it is, 
perhaps, to this salubrity of climate 
more than to any other charm, that 
the city owes its growth and its fame. 
With flowers blooming out of doors all 
winter long and the temperature rarely 
rising above 9 deg. in the summer, the 
visitor who lingers in Pasadena finds 
solid comfort in every month. 

Our friend could not be insensible -to 
the scenic charms in which the city 
is set. His admiration would be held 
by the stupendous ramparts of the 
mountains, with the snow-capped sum- 
mits of Baldy, Grayback and San Ja- 
cinto towering above the other poaks; 
by the tree-embowered vistas of the 
valley; by the fertile slopes of the 
mesa; by the drives amid the orchards 
where the oranges are yellowing and 
the lemons are in bloom; by the groves 
of gigantic oaks, the ancient glory of 
the vale; by the broad vineyards and 
baronial acres of the great ranches, 
with their herds and flocks, their birds 
of rare plumage and their profusion of 
trees, shrubs and blossoms; by the 
velvety lawns bordering every street, 
by the let glory of the poinset- 
tias, the grant bushes of  helio- 
trope, the glistening hedges of callas, 
the roses, roses everywhere, and the 
thousand natural beauties which Pase- 
dena shares with other Southern Cali- 
fornia cities. 

Inquiring into the social attractions 
of Pasadena, he would find that it was 
settled and has always been peopled by 
men and women of superior intellectual 
culture and of high ideals; he would 
find a delightful home life amid books 
and pictures and music, the love of the 
best things and the fear of God: he 
would find an active religious life, there 
being few cities in which so large a 
‘proportion of the population may be 
found in the churches every Sunday; 
he would note a genial social atmos- 


phere, with such organizations ag the 


Twilight Club, the Pickwick Club, the | One of the enterprises soon to be car- 


Shakespeare Club, the Culture Club, 
the Oratorio Society, the Symphony 
Club and others of a similar purpose, 
assembling the city’s talents and good- 
fellowship and promoting the highest 
development. 

He would discover no groggeries nor 
brothels nor gambling dens in Pasa- 
dena, but he would trace the inclina- 
tion of the city in the elegant free 
public library building, that cost $35,- 
000, housing a collection of 12,000 vol- 
umes, and in the number and attrac- 
tiveness of the public schools. To no 
feature of its life can the city point 
with greater satisfaction than to its 
magnificent school system. At the front 
stands the Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, with -its two brick halls costing 
$150,000, its faculty of twenty-six teach- 
ers, its comprehensive curriculum and 
iis great manual training department, 
thoroughly equipped with tools and 
machinery, the only one on the Coast. 
On her public schools Pasadena spends 
$40,000 a year and wastes not a dollar 
cf it. There are seven fine, school- 
houses, well lighted and ventilated, and | 
with goed sanitary arrangements, and 
fifty teachers are employed in the va- 
rious grades. 

Investigating as to the accommoda- 
tions of life, the inquirer would find all 
the advantages of an up-to-date city— 
modern electric light and gas plants; 
an unfailing water system that cost 
half- a million dollars; sewers, and all 
that they mean for health and comfort, 
the sewage-.utilized on a profitable mu- 
nicipal farm of 300 acres; twenty miles 
of electric street railway; fifty miles of 
paved walks; three steam railroads, 
and an electric line running to the me- 
tropolis of Los Angeles. In an hour and 
a half a passenger may be landed at 
either of four popular seaside resorts, 
or he may take the Mt. Lowe Railway 
and be lifted to an altitude of 4000 feet 
amid the pines and oaks of the moun- 
tain crest. 

There are fine stores, well stocked 
with goods of every description, the 
adornments as well as the necessities. 
of life, and shopping is one of the 
pleasures of the tourist who comes to 
Pasadena. The city has prosperous 
manufacturing industries, among them 
two large lumber mills, a fruit can- 
nery, a brick yard, .a shoe factory, 
shops for making souvenirs, and so on. 
There are: four banks with an aggre- 
gate capital of $550,000. The valley is 
the home of the grape, the orange, the 
lemon and nearly all kinds of fruit, 
and the growing of these gives employ- 
ment and income to many people. From 
this district about 100 carloads of ov- 
anges are annually shipped, while the 
annual output of peaches, apricots and 
prunes is estimated at 4000 tons. The 
crops of. barley, alfalfa and vegetables 
are large, and there is no month in the 
year in which fresh vegetables are not 
on the tables of rich and poor. 

The municipal affairs of Pasadena 
are economically and faithfully admin- 
istered by a board of trustees. The tax 
levy is $1 per hundred on a low valua- 
tion; salariés are small these Aare no 
suspicions of jobbery, the street depart- 
ment is active, the fire department. is 
well organized and equipped, and run 
at a minimum of expense, and the ex- 
ainer notes that pauperism cuts no fig- 


ure in the annual municipal reports. 
Real estate transactions during the 


ried out is the construction of a bicycle 
path to Los Angeles. Increased local 
capital and approved local skill have 
recently become ftnterested in new min- 
ing ventures. Other plans of an indus- 
trial and commercial nature are on foot 
and all signs point to an expansion of 
Pasadena’s earning capacity, together 
with the enhancement of her prestige 
as a residence city. | ‘ 

Today Pasadena is absorbed in the 
Tournament of Roses, her annual ferti- 
val of beauty,-and nothing could. bet- 
ter typify the character and charms of 
this fair and blooming city than this 
long and picturesque procession of gur- 
lands and graces. 


Mother Goose Up to Date. 


Sing a song of penitence, a fellow 
full of rye; four and twenty serpents 
dancing in his eye; when his eye was 
opened he shouted for his life; wasn’t 
he a pretty chump to go. before his 
wife? His hat was in the parlor un- 
derneath a chair, his boots were in the 
hallway, his coat was on the stair: his 

-eusers-in the-kitchen, his collar on the 
shelf; but be hasn't any notion where 
he was himself; when the .mern was 
breaking some’ ene heard him call; his 
head was in the ice box, which was the 
best of all. | 


Graceful Amenities. 

[Chicago Evening Post:] “He went 
down on his knees to me once,” said 
the haughty beauty. 

“I have been told,” returned her 
equally haughty rival, “that he used 
to work in a shoe store, but you have 
given me the first corroborative evi- 
dence of it."’ 


Eeditorialettes, 

[Fond du Lac Reporter:] Editorial- 
ettes are the latest thing in journalistio 
columns. The idea evidently ¢manated 
from the brain of the same thinkerette 
Whose idealettes have” recently been 
expressed in storyettes serrmen- 
ettes. A city editor is really behind 
the times if he does not meet the fad 
half way and publish some localettes. 


The Endless Chain. 
It was Gottlieb’s first View of Giant 
Jane, the tallest human being on earth. 


“Mein cracious!” he exclaimed, look- 
inf’ up at her in astonishment. “‘vos 
dot de endless chane he 


LBresident’s 
ressages vas all aboud?” 


Little Busy Bee, 

[Yonkers Statesman:] Yeast. 
do they call it the busy bee? 

Crimsonbeak. Did you ever have one 
get at work on you? 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, did you ‘ever know 
to stick closer to work?” 


Why 


anything 


Sufficient Apologyy 
Little Johnnie was playing in the parlor end 
accidentally stepped upen the foot of a ladp 
caller. “Now, Johniie,’’ said his mother, 
“you must apologize to the lady for having 
stepped upon her foot.’’ Johnnie went up to 
her and said: Scuse me; I'm awfully sorry 
you didn’t keep your foot cut of my road.” 
Zoological Wonder. 
Little six-year-old Willie accompani-d his 
father to the circus, and among the many 
strange things he saw was one elephant stand- 
ing on the back of anecther. ‘‘Look, papa,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘there is a two-story elephant.” 
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POMONA. 


OMONA sends greeting to the com- 
ing year, not because she begs for 
favors, but because, judging by the 
history of all the years of the past, 
she knows that the prosperity she 
merits will be meted out to her. In 
looking over the years that have filed 
Since the first house was built here 
in this new era of development of the 
State, it is difficult to select one which 
has differed from the others materi- 
alle, for one and all. have brought 
steady advancement in the building up 
of slid and compact little’ city, 
which now numbers within its borders 
about seven thousand people, and in 
which the constant reverberation of 
the carpenter's hammer tells of con- 
tinued growth and continued prosper- 
ity. It is thus witth the utmost confi- 


fruits and vegetables, 'to a great ex- 
tent depending on home production of 
the raw material, but importing con- 
siderable quantities from other local- 
ities. The olivereoil mill of D. H. Me- 
Swen, which has been running night 
and day through a good portion of the 
past month, is one of the few large 
institutions of that character in opera- 
tion in Southern California, Pomona 
is also one of-the largest producers of 
the pickled olive, of which hundreds 
of barrels are being put up this year. 
Capt. C. A. Thatcher, who has been 
in the business here for years, and 
Hill Bros. of Los Angeles are the prin- 
cipal packers of this fruit, though 
there are a number of others operat- 
ing in the city. The output of this 
commodity will be greater than in any 
previous year, and the fact that the 
fruit will to a great -extent be cen- 
tered in the hands of large firms will 
enable them to crowd the olives on ‘the 
eastern markeits and teach the people 
how delicious the pickled ripe olives 
of California are and how superior to 
the imported green fruit. 

The many fruit-dryers and packing- 
houges. of the city belong more prop- 


but fn Pomona it has been put in ac- 
tual practice through no organized 
movement of the people, but because 
the locality has shown adaptability to 
so many crops. This diversity of pre- 
duction is due to the fact that the 
people have studied the topography of 
the city, and have sought rather to 
conform to its requirements than to 
force fruits of one class to grow under 
unfavorable conditions. The Pomona 
district slopes gradually from the foot- 
hills down to the lowest depression in 
the valley, where a sort of cienega 
offers the best of conditions for grow- 
ing alfalfa, no irrigation being re- 
quired. So certain is the profit of al- 
falfa-growing here that the land brings 
from $250 to $350 per acre,and yields good 
interest on the investment. On paris 
of this alfalfa land there are large 
herds of cattle, while several hundred 
acres is reserved for hay, which com- 
mands steady prices throughout this 
section. Next above this land is a 
belt adapted to a great variety of 
fruits and nuts, of which there is a 
large acreage, apricots predominating. 

The apricot crop has brought sim- 
ply fair returns the past year. The 
fruit was abundant, but not of the best 
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POMONA FROM SIXTH-STREET SCHOOL. 


fence that the citizens of Pomona 
face the future, and there are all pos- 
sible reasons ito anticipate a continu- 
ance of-the progress of the past. 

In attompting to trace the develop- 
ment of the past year, the task is dif- 
ficult, for, «4s we might fancy was 
the case with tthe fair goddess who 
loaned her name to the city, the volup- 
tuous beauty has been rounded out 
with the approach of maturity in such 
easy stages of development that we 
scarce realize from day to day the 
change that is working. Thus -it has 
been that from infancy child- 
hood and thence to the full. beauty of 
maturity the city has grown, adding 
to itself each day greater charm and 
greater evidence Of prosperity. 

While it is not feasible here to give 
a catalorue of the buildings erected 
in the post year, it can be gaid that 
there has been no year in all that 
have fled that has given to Pomona 
greater number of beautiful resi- 
dences; and surely there is no better 
indication of prosperity than the build- 
ing of mony new homes. 

An important work of the past year 
has been the development of water 
for irrigation by a large number of 
individuals and several water compan- 
ies. This has been done by the sink- 
ing of wells and -some impcrtant un- 
derground water channels have been 


found. This work has been rather de- 
voted to improving the water supply 
of districts previously planted than 


to’ the extension ,of orchard acreage, 
and thus the condition of horticulture 
has been placed on a more solid foot- 
ing, while assurance has been given 
that an ample supply of water exists 
to meet any requirement of the future. 

In the way of public improvements 
tho graveling of streets ,has been the 
most important. During the past few 
months several miles of the leading 
theroughfares have been thus treated, 
and the work of spending $5000 in this 
Same way has just been begun. As 
a result the city is taking on ‘a rore 
finishéd appearance, and the comfort 
of the traveling public is greatly. ex- 
tended. Through this general move- 
ment for the improvement of roads 
and streets, the city will ehortly be 
connected .with Los Angeles and On- 
teario by a well-graveled system of 
driveways, and it is on the prozramme 
to socure the same improvemenis to 
the read between this city and Chino 
in the near future, bcs | 

‘The manufacturing interests are 
larger than those of most California 
towns or like size, and are devoted 
to a great extent to the manufacture 
of orchard apparatus and the prepara- 
tions of fruits. The leading ingtitu- 
tion in the latter class is the cannery 
of Waters & Co., which has this year 
turned out a half million cans of 


erly under the head of horticultural 
affairs. Many hundreds of tons of de- 
ciduous fruits have been handled at 
the dryers the past harvest season, 
and the packing-houses have during 
December been busy on the largest 
and best crop of oranges ever grown 
here. 

There are few localities in Southern 
California possessing so great a di- 


versity of soil products on a large 
commercial scale as Pomona, In this 
respect it differs with many of its 


leading fruit-growing neighbors, which 
have sought to ,center their whole 


character, as compared with the pro- 
ductions of previous years on the same 
land, and as a result the profits were 
small, though those growers who were 
members of codperative esscciations 
for the drying and selling of the fruit 
realized fair returns. 

The peach is, the next in importance, 
and about the same comment can be 
made, though those growers who had 
the proper varieties for canning, and 
had taken pains to produce gilt edge 
fruit were able to sell for prices which 
made the returns very satisfactory. 

The prune crop was short, this being 


whole range of horticulture which has 
been so carefully studied as this, and 
there is no other town on the face of 
the earth that has contributed more 
to a, knowledge of the fruit. The 
names of Messrs. Loop, Calkins and 
Howland are familiar wherever the 
Olive is known, while Capt. ‘Phatcher 
is the acknowledged authority on the 
pickling of the fruit. Rev. Mr. Loop 
has traveled all over Europe studying 
the olive and has spent large sums in 
introducing varieties into this coun- 
try for experimental study. The hun- 
dreds of varieties of this fruit end the 
adaptability of the different varieties 
to various altitudes and climatic condi« 
tions has made this a study not only 
of great importance, but of consider- 
able difficulty. As a result of all this 
work, there is now possessed a very 
thorough knowledge of the  require- 
ments of the varieties of olive trees 
and the adaptability of the various 
fruits to pickling and the manufacture 
of oil. While this knowledge has been 
in process of acquisition there have 
been growing: up thousands of trees 
which are now in bearing. It would be 
too much to say that all the orchards 
are the best that could be grown. That 
some errors were made in the experi- 
mental period is demonstrated, but 
those errors are now being corrected 
by grafting the trees with the buds 
of more desirable varieties, while there 
are many orchards which are loaded 
with fruit of perfect adaptability to 
pickling and oil making. The olive 


is in its infancy in California. but the 


hundreds of acres of the fruit in Po- 
mona make it a lusty infant. 


_ Som of the finest demon trees in the 
State are to be seen here, and the yield 
this year, now that the trees are at- 
taining fair size, is far bcyond that 
of any previous year, end whie te 
prices realized for the fruit have 
seemed small, there are meny of the 
orchards which in the past year have 
brought in net returns of from 10 to 
20 per cent. on the investment, while 
the outlook for the future fs most en- 
couraging. 

Yet after all has _ been said, the or- 
ange remains the peerless queen of 
fruits, here as elsewhere, and the havr- 
vegt now under way is the best that 
has come upon the city in 
history, not only in the quantity; bur 
in the quality ‘of the fruit as well. 
This latter fact is due to the greater 
care taken of the orchards the past 
year than ever before. -The shipments 
thus far made for the holiday trade 
have brought most satisfactory re- 
turns, and the outlook for the crop is 
undimmed by the fact of the immense 
yield throughout the Southern Cali- 
fornia counties and the great acreage 
of young trees coming into bearing. 


To the business men of Pomona the 
past year has been as satisfactory as 
to the fruit-growers themselves. They 
have retained the extensive trade of the 
outlying districts, and growing with 
the growth of the surrounding country, 
Pomona is today, as it has been for 
years, the center of trade of a very 
large section. 


Comment on the city of Pomona 
would be incomplete without mention 
of its suburb, Claremont, where Po- 
mona College is situated. This beau- 
tiful little town has grown rapidiy in 
the past few years, while the college, 
under most capeJile Inanagement, has 
gained wide recognition as one of the 
best conducted schools. of the°State, 
its pupils winning laurels wherever 
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STREET SCENE IN POMONA, 


force on one fruit; rather than culti- 
vate all, and because of this variety 
of products of the soil it is difficult to 
single out one line of industry as pre- 
dominant.. There are localities which 
‘ship more fruit of one variety than 
Pomona, but it is doubtful if there is 
another which exceeds the total output 
of all kinds of fruit and vegetables. 
The possibility of constructing a fruit 
calendar, the harvest of which would 
continue through. the year and in- 
dicate the months, has been discussed, 


| 


an off year, though the prices received 
were very encouraging: 


Apples, pears, plums, grapes and wal-_ 


nuts; each of which is grown in con- 
siderable quantities, have produced 
heavy crops and been marketed at 
good prices. A ready market has met 
all the products. that were of fair 
quality. 

One of the most important lines of 
preduction in the valley, as indicated 


above, is the growing of the olive. 
There is probably no other fruit in the 


they go to round out their education 
at. a university. 


Fresh from the Mint. 


Discussing the attractions of New 
Haven bicycle girls as compared with 
those of some other places, the Pallad- 
jum makes the startling assertion that 
every New Haven girl who rides a 
wheel is a “looloopaloozer.” It's @ 
great thing to live right under the 
shadow of Yale and have the command 
of language like thatl 
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‘ALONG THE FOOTHILLS. 


SIERRA MADRE, MONROVIA AND DUARTE, AND THEIR FEATURES. 


IF IT is true that a happy people 

makes short history, it 

true that a contented people makes 
litile news. it is for that reason that 
the outside public hears seldom of the 
occurrences of three charming spots 
—Sierra Madre, Monrovia and Dwarte-— 
whose close relationship in matters of 
busincss and society makes it difficult 
to segregate them in treating of their 
expcriences in the past year. Nest- 
ling at the feet of a high mountain 
lange, these three towns occupy a most 
picturesque position, and one which 
permits them to stand in the front rank 
as health and pleasure reeoris, as well 
as producers of magnificent citrus 
fruits, by steady stages the output 
of these fruits has grown, and 


is equally: 


the 


present harvest season marks the sum- | 


mit of their achievements, both in the 
quality and quantity of oranges. The 
cacciduous fruits grown in this section 
is of no small consequence, the ship- 
ments of the late harvest having re- 
Sulted in the distribution of several 
thousand dollars. 

The past year has—also-been-notable 
for the erection of a large number of 
fine residences to testify to the general 
prosperity. 

A fire in Monrovia, which destroyed 
several business blocks last spring, led 
to the erection of a number of. brick 
business blocks to replace those de- 
stroyed, and has given the town an 
even more solid appearence. om 

Monrovia is taking steps to secure a 
more extensive water supply, the orch- 
ards having outgrown the available 
water, and a large acreage of unplanted 
ground only awaits the coming of the 
water supply to be planted. It is be- 
lieved that that desirable work will be 
consummated in the early future. 

These three towns pride themselves 
rather in their delightful cituation for 
quiet hom<ethaninsensational achieve- 
ments, and the prosperous churches, 
pretty, well-filled schools, and pictur- 
esque dwellings bear testimony to the 
achievement of that end, while the 
constant beating of the carpenter's 
hammer gives evidence that others 
who have grown tired of the din of 
active life are continuously jo-ning the'r 
fortunes with their predecessors, to 
spend the remainder of their lives in 
the retreat of quiet content, where the 
eye will be feasted on the beauties of 
nature in her simplicity and the mater- 
ial wants will be ministered to by a 
happy blending of nature’s productive 
forces. 


AZUSA. 


N THE year 1897 the greatest ad- 
| vance ever made in the history of 
- Azusa has been seen. This is due 
to a great extent to the natural devel- 
opment of the industries of the place, 
but that tendency has been accelerated 
by the extensive work on the plant of 
the San Gabriel Power Company in the 
San Gabriel Cafion, this place being 
the sunnly station. From 200 to 400 
men have been at work for that com- 
pany for months, and a great portion 
of their wages has been spent with lo- 
cal business houses. The requirements 
in the way of teaming from town to 
the cafion have also made this a lively 
place during the progress of the work. 
But besides this temporary work 
there has been a very general tendency 
to develop the resources of the section, 
while the steady growth of the large 
orange acreage has led to a larger 
yield of that fruit than has ever be- 
fore been experienced. 
The great increase In the require- 
ments of the crange crop has led the 


local association to build one of the 
largest and Dbest-equipfed packing=- 


houses in Southern California, from 
which the shipments of the section will 
be very generally made this year. 

The year has witnessed the building 
of a greater number of fine residences 
in town than any previous two or three 
years, and yet the rapid building ope- 
rations have had difficulty in keeping 
abreast of the demands. In this re- 
spect the place has bordered close ona 
boom in the past half-year. 

With the growth of the residence 
portion of the town has come a corre- 
sponding growth in the business quar- 
ter, which has been signified less by an 
increase in the number of business 
houses than by the expansion of those 
previously existing to meet the in- 
creased requirements. 

During the past few weeks a plan 
has heen consummated for the use of 
electritity in Azusa, a corporation hav- 
ime be@n formed to buy electricity from 
the San Gabriel Power Company and 
distribute it to patrons throughout 
what is believed to be the future in- 
corporated city of Azusa. Capital of 
$5000 has been subscribed for this pur- 
pose by the citizens. It is a part of 
the plan, very generally indorsed by 
the people, to. turn the plant over to 
the city at cost as soon as incorporated, 
which it is believed is an event of the 
not-distant future. Thus the munici- 
pality will be able to furmigh the citi- 


zens with electricity at cost, and it is. 


already assured that it will come into 
very general use as soon as available, 

In the way of public roads there is no 
place in Southern California which hese 


made greater advance in the past year 
than Azusa, there being excellent grav- 
eled roads now from the heart of town 
west to Monrovia, scuth to Covina, east 
to Glendora and north well toward the 
foothills. 

The horticultural resources of Azusa 
were never before in so encouraging a 
condition as they are now, with the 
good prices prevailing for cranges and 
the great crop which has onlys been 
slightly touched for the holiday trade, 
considering the total production of the 
year. Never have the trees had so 
careful. treatment as during the past 
summer, and as a result the fruit is in 
excelient condition, and has reached 
the tep notch of the market, 

The air of presperity and general 
progress which is everywhere in evi- 
dence at Azusa disarms any person 
who may yet believe that the era of 
hard times continues. The _ citizens 
have well-nigh forgotten that any such 
era ever existed, and the general prog- 
vess of the town is Similar to thai 
which prevailed a half-dozen years ago 
in whakwere then the most progressive 
towns the State. 


GLENDORA. 


LIENDORA has something of an 

individuality, which has been 

streagthened by the past yeer. AS 
a producer of small fruits, in connec- 
tion with those which grow upon trees, 
it has made great headway during the 
past. twelve months, and the returns 
which have een received from lLerries 
has been very great. Many other fruits 
have also been put up in small pack- 
ages and sold at prices which could not 
be equaled by fruit in large bulk. Every 
express train passing the town has re- 
ceived a burden of small fruit, which 
has been a continuous. surprise to 
stromgers, 

The lemon crop has been large, the 
quality fine, and, though the markets 
have not been in the best condition, 
the shipmenis have been heavy, at 
prices which brought fair comypensa- 
tion, While the fact that the fruit was 
every day finding a broader market 
has been taken as significant of a fu- 
ture dcimand for the fruit at better 
prices. 

Tho orange crop has been among the 
earliest and best which Southern Cali- 
fornia has produced in this year of 
early and excellent cranges, and the 
sales made for the holiday trade have 
lLirought excellent prices. 

Plans are ‘seing formulated for a con- 
siderable improvement to the water 
system of this place. During the past 
few years the planting has becn so ex- 
tensive that the water developed has 
become scarcely adequate to the re- 
quirements, and the land owners are 
now turning their attention to the 
questicn cf ‘increasing the supply, 
which °ean be readily done, as there 
are several sources of supply avail- 
able. Before another year has passed 
the water will be at hand, not only to 
meet every possible requirement of the 
present acreage of orchards and ber- 
rios, but to provide for a very exten- 
sive planting ia the future. 

There is not’ a’ dark spot in the rec- 
ord of Glendora in the past vear, and 
the feeling of contentment among the 
entire people tells of the success they 
are achieving in their several occupa- 
tions. 


COVINA. 


HE year 1897 wilt long be romem- 

bered as one of achievement in Co- 

vina, there having been no day dur- 
ig the past twelve months when the 
people had not some plan for advance- 
ment on keand. The greatest public 
achievement has probably the 
fraveling of several miles of public 
roads, the funds heing _suiscribed 
freely by the pexple, the Supervisors 
contributing from the road: funds but 
half the expense. This has made the 
town one of the most delightful for a 
drive among heavily-ladi. orange or- 
chards to bo found anywhere. 

The crops harvested and being har- 
vested have been.most bountiful. Fair 
prices were realized for the large crop 
of deciduous fruit. while the orange 
crop surpasses any expectation im 
quantity and 
quality, the fruit thus far harvested 
having brought excellent prices. In 
some cases the fruit has been sold at 
from 20 to 50 per cent. of the previous 
estimated value of the orchards. Un- 
der such returns it is very matural that 
prices of real estate have een on the 
same ascendant. 

During the year considerable water 
has been developed on land owned by 
the water company mear Lordsburg, 
while more will follow in the near fu- 
ture, and this water will be piped to 
Covina and be supplied to the ranchers 
at the mere cost of delivery. This in- 
crease is made desirable by the heavy 
planting of the past few years, and 
the fact that the trees are increasing 
their requirements as they advance in 
years. 

For the first time in its history Co- 


is of most excellent 


vina is provided with a hotel, while 
several new business houses have 
openod their doors and several others 
have extended their quarters. 

It is altogether probable that steps 
Will be taken to bring electricity from 
the San Gabriel Power Company's 
plant and light and power be: fur- 
nished the citizens. 

Under all circumstances, it can he 
said that Covina is enjoying a period 
of unsurpassed prosperity, in which 
her citizens are generally participAt- 
ing. 


CUCAMONGA. 


HE year closes with greatet pros- 

perity in Cucamonga than any one 

of the past years in its experience. 
For the first time since 1890 the raisin 
crop has been marketcd at a_ good 
price, the twelve ‘carloads produced 
here havine been sold for about $18,000. 
The oranges, which are each year 
gaining rapidly in volume, are’ being 
marketed at excellent figures, while 
the heavy crop will tend to produce a 
fine revenue. Lemons are dcing fairly 
well. <A large crop of potatoes, for 
which this section is famous, is bring- 
ing in good returns. During the past 
few months the development of addi- 
tional water and the extension of the 
orange acreage has extended the im- 
poriance of the locality, while the end 
is npt yet. The expericnce of the past 
has demonstrated the fact that the 
foothill groves of this section have -few 
rivals and no superiors in the produc- 
tion of citrus fruits, and with in- 
creased water development, there is no 
doubt that the ultimate destiny of Cu- 
camonga is in the line of a full acreage 
of oranges and lemons. 


ONTARIO. 


O YEAR has ever passed over On- 

tario which has’ brought greater 

strides in advance than the year 
just closed. Probably the 
portant move during the year_was the 
acquisition of extensive water rights to 
supplement those which had _ proven 
somewhat deficient with the maturing 
of orchards, and as a result, -Ontario 
has an abundance of water today for 
every requirement of the trees now 


most inr-, 


growing, forall time, and abundant op- 
portunity for increasing the quantity. 
Another move of great importance was 
the planting last spring of 1100 acres 


of deciduous and olive orchard by R. 
it. Dlackburn, and the preparation toa 
plant this winter 700 acres more. Here- 
tofoere the town practically terminated 
on the south at the Southern Pacific 
track. By this move of Mr. Black- 


hburn’s the town is extended a couple 
of milcs southward ento the Chino 
Ranch, and provision is thus made for 
the sustenance of 1000 additional peo- 
ple, Who &re already coming in rapidly. 
Thus the institutions previously ‘exist- 
ing are improved and important exten- 
sions are made. The crops of the pres- 
ent harvest season most satisfac- 
tory.- Deciduous -fruits were great In 
bulk, and though sold for low figures, 
they brought into the colony consider- 
able money. Olives yielded fairly well 
and have found a ready market at good 
prices, While the greatly-inercased 
acreage of Learing tre<s tended toraise 
the returns. This has not been. a year 
for fancy prices for lemons. The yield 
has been heavy and the markets ready 
at low rates. The establishment. of a 
citric-acid factory here has resulted in 
a market for cull lemons at low figures 
Which are much better than the former 
waste. The orange yield is double 
that.of last year and has necessitated 
the doubling of the former packing- 
house facilities by the building of new 


“Structures and extension of old, ones. 


The fruit which has been sold has 
brought excellent prices and the ship- 
ments are much heavier than ever be- 
fore to the same date. The practice 
has heretofore been to ship almost the 
entire orange crop from North Ontario 
depot, but the extension of packing- 
house facilities demanded has led to a 
division of the crop by the building of 
several packing-hous+s in the town’ 
proper. which has a beneficial effect on 
general trade. Chaffey College, one of 
the local institutions of the city, has 
added a young. ladies’ dormitory to its 
equipment, and has in various ways 
taken On improved facilities. The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, of which 
it is a branch, by this act has recog- 
nized the stability of the college and 
given an indication of its progressive 
policy. The work of improving Euclid 
avenue, one of the most attractive 
thoroughfares in the State, by gravel- 
ing. is now in progress. The electric 
street-car service on this avenue has 
proven a financial success to the city 
as a whole. while it is self-sustaining in 
ifs actual receipts. Every foot of prop- 


erty along the avenue has been  in- 
creased in value by this attractive 
service and the facility it offers the 


strangers for seeing the city and reach- 
ing the beautiful San Antonio Heights. 


LOS NIETOS VALLEY. 


foinia to be occupied for agricul- 

tural purposes is that of the Los 
Nietos, which lies to the southeast of 
the city within a distance of less than 
fifteen miles. Most ef the cultivated 
lands occupy a considerable elevation 
and are under a high state of cultiva- 
tion. Abundance of water for irrigation 
purposes is derived from the New San 


tem of carals. To augment this essen- 
tial requisite an extensive artesian 
belt, which has been tapped with many 
wells, underlies a wide extent of the 
territory. These facilitics are made 
easily efficient by the topogravhy of 
the landscape, it being characterized 
by a gentle incline. Artesian water is 
obtained at a depth of from 40 to 250 
feet. 

A very considerable portion of the 
soil is of a light, brown, sandy loam, of 
great productiveness, upon which flour- 
ish, in equal luxuriance, , grain, vege- 
tables, vines and fruits. Other areas 
are what are known as “marsh lands,” 
upon which irrigation is unnecessary; 
and which are productive of alfalfa 
and various’ cereals. 
dairying and general agriculture tlour- 
ish in this region. 

A small settlement> at the junction 
of the Southern Pacific and Southern 
California railways, nineteen miles 
from Los Angeles, is named for the 
valley, Los Nietos. It.is near the site 
of the original Spanish’ settlement, 
from which the vailey takes its name. 
At this place is a postoflice. 


RIVERA. 


IDWAY between the Old and New 
M sxx Gabriel rivers is the village of 
Rivera, which sprang into exist- 
ence with the advent of the Southern 
California line. Its population has 
grown from one hundred, in 1890, to 
about 250 at the present time. Ivery 
line of mercantile pursuif pertaining to 
rural life flourishes, besides hotels, 
hurches, schools, shops &nd the usual 
facilities for outside communication. 
Chief among the corporations are the 
Citrus-Fruit Growers’ Association, and 
Los Nietos and RKanchito Walnut- 


Growers’ Association. 


Two leading lines are forging to the - 


"NE of the earliest of the many. 
prolific valleys of Southern Cali- | 


Gabriel River, through a thorough sys-. 


Stock-raising,: 


front at this time with vigorous swing. 
They are the walnut industry and or- 
ange-zrowing. The region is the rec- 
ognized center of the LEenglish walnut 
industry of California. iipwards of 
4000 acres of trees are represented by 
the organization above referred. to, and 
the crop tor the present year will bring 
a return of more than $150,000 for the 
20,000 and over sacks preduced, each 
sack weighing about 110 pounds. 
Within the year large areas of the 
soft-shell walnut have been planted, 
and, in many places, older orchards 
of hard-shells have been uproeot¢d. Im- 


provements in the irrigation /systems 
of this part of San Gabriel Vglley will 
be made at once, $800 hgVinge been 


voted for that purpose within the pres- 
ent year, 

The orange shipments from this point’ 
for 1897 are expected to excced, by 
20 per cent., those of last year, which 
were 120 carieads of 300 boxes each. 
this would mean, approximately, 43,- 
200 boxes. 

This years shipments will include, in 
addition to walnuts and oranges, large 
quantities of lemons, alfalfa and corn. 


WHITTIER. 


N 1886 a colony of Friends located 

a townsite upon the slopes of the 

picturesque San José hills, upon the. 
edge of Log Nietes Valley, and called 
it, for the Quaker poet, Whittier. By 
1890 the population of the town had 
reached 1200, and it was in a thrifty 
condition. Today a conservative esti- 
mate of the popuiation places it at 2000, 
It has the largest Friends’ church west 
of the Rocky Mountains, a Friends’ 
Academy and other schools and 
churches, together with railway facili- 
ties. It is twenty miles from Los An- 
seles, and ig one of the most important 
cutside towns in the county. It is the 
seat of the State Industrial School. At 
the present time a large amount of 
building is going on there, chiefly of 
residence structures, 

The industrial life centers about a 
large cannery and fruit-packing house. 
The pay,roll at the former aggregated 
upward of $20,000 for the months of 
July, August, September and October. 
About 890 tons of tomatoes and 250 tong 
of apricots alone were consumed, while 
400 carloads of canned product was 
shipped. ‘The output of walnuts for the 
year will be about fifteen cars, while 
of oranges, twenty cars will be shipped 
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‘from this one establishment. Besides 
these products winter vegetables are 
extensively grown, tomatoes especially 
being shipped green to ithe New York 
markets, where they are ripened. 

Irrigation facilities about\ this por- 
tion of the county are unsurpassed, and 
lands under the canals, with water 
rights, are in demand... 

In addition to these industries devel- 
opments in tthe oil fields near the town, 
during the past year, give promise of 
@ new source of wealth within the near 
future. 


DOWNEY. 


LEVEN miles from Los Angeles, 

on the Southern Pacific Railway, 

with a rapidly-growing population, 
is the most important town of Los Ni- 
etos Valley. In 1890 it had a~« popula- 
tion of. 1500, which today has increased 
to about 2000. It is in the midst of a 
well-irrigated district and possesses 
elevations and aoils which render pos- 
sible a wide diversification of indus- 
tries. The leading interest of the lo- 
cality is dairying, there being two 
large creameries in operation. An av- 
erage of 11,000 pounds of milk, which 
represents ah output of 325 pounds of 
butter and from 550 to 600 pounds of 
cheese, is the volume of daily business 
in this line. Besides these commodities, 
large quantities of eggs and poultry are 
shipped. 

Near Downey, thirteen miles 
from this city, is the station of Santa 
Fé Springs, upon the Southern Cali- 
fornia Railway. The place is famous 
for its mineral springs, from which it 
takes its name. It occupies a high mega, 
in the midst of luxuriant eucalyptus 
groves. The little hamlet is sifrrounded 
by wide stretches of alfalfa, barley 
and wheat fields. 


COMPTON. 


WELL-TO-DO farming district 
centers at Compton, a station upon 
the San Pedro branch of the South- 


ern Pacific line, eleven miles from Los 
Angeles. The school district, of which 
it is the nucleus, contains a population 
of 1600 at the present time; a healthy 
increase since 1890. The. leading indus- 
tries are such as appertain to general 
agriculture. Grain raising, alfalfa, fruit 
raising and dairying are the common 
pursuits. Irrigation is abundantly sup- 
plied by canals, Artesian water is read- 
ily obtained; one well yielding a suffi- 
cient flow to furnish continuously 1500 
acres. 

Clearwater, @ codperative colony in 
its inception, ten years ago, is @ pros- 
perous gettlement east of Compton, a 
short distance, upon the Los Angeles 
Terminal Railway. General agriculture 
with abundant irrigation facilities ere 
the sources of its growth. 


| NORWALK. 


HE oenter of the dairy interest of 
T ine county is Norwalk, fifteen miles 

from Laos Angeles, upon the South- 
ern Pacific line. The town, with that 
of contiguous territory, has a popula- 
tion-of 1600. 

Little change is noted in the indus- 
trial situation of this favored locality 
from time to time The lands are held 
by. well-to-do farmers, who reap an- 
nually large revenues from their enter- 
prises. The leading industry is dairy- 
ing, in which 20,000 pounds of milk is 
converted by creameries located there 
into butter or cheese. The means of 
manufacturing these products here em- 
ployed are of the best thus far brought 
out, and the-commodity finds a ready 
market. 

Aside from the one commodity turned 
out, the farmers in this locality give lit- 
tle attention to husbandry for commer- 
cial purposes. They raise everything re- 
quired for home consumption, and 
realize the placidity and independence 
which traditionally attends the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. 

Artesia is a thriving settlement, with 
a postoffice, three miles from Norwalk. 


SAN FERNANDO VALLEY. 


ITH a length approximating 
W twenty-five miles, and a width 


varying from ten to fifteen miles, 
amply watered, traversed by two 
branches of the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem, containing 120,000 acres of rich 
lands and a population that has grown 
from 750 in 1890, to 2800 at the present 
time, San Fernando Valley may truth- 
fully be said to be in a prosperous 
condition. Grain-raising is the princi- 
pal occupation, though horticulture is 
receiving more. and more attention, 
each succeeding year witneSsing a 
marked increase in the fruit area over 
its predecessor. The output of wheat 
for the present year is 250,000 sacks, and 
of barley, 100,000 sacks. Both citrus 
and deciduous fruits are grown suc- 
cessfully, the former upon the higher 
elevations and the latter in all parts 
of the territory. 

San Fernando Valley extends in a 
generally northeast and southwest di- 
rection, its nearest point to Los Ange- 
les, Burbank, being about eight miles. 
It is watered by the Los Angeles River 
and by the Tpiunga and Pacoftma 
creeks. 


SAN FERNANDO. 


S AN FERNANDO, the oldest town 


in the valley, is twenty-one miles 
from Los Angeles, on the railway 
line, and contains a population of 500, 
which has more than doubled since 
1890. One and one-half miles west of 
the town is the historic mission )bui!d- 
ing erected by the,I’ranciscans cen- 
tury ago. ‘Surrounding it is a reserva- 
tion of the Catholic Church of eighty 
acres. North of the town a short dis- 
tance is the San Fernando tunnel, the 
longest on the Pacifte Coast. Between 
these points is a wide range of terri- 
tory within which olive culture is. ex- 
tensively carried on. One orchard 
alone, in this locality, contains 1/700 
acres. In all there are not less than 
2250 acres of olive orchards in cultiva- 
tion in that area during the present 
year. The olive interests of the valley 
are fostered by an olive-growers’ asso- 
ciation, Citrus fruits are raised to a 
considerable extent in this district, a 
particular advantage being realized in 
the almost complete absence of smut 
or scale, 
-$San Fernando has two schools, three 
churches, and the usual business 
houses. Its elevation above the sea is 
1066 feet. | 
The particular need of the San Fer- 
nando Valley is a better system of ir- 
rigation. The sources an 
supply await development in the water- 
bearing lands in the nearhy ‘cothills 
on the north. It is within the area on 
‘the southern flank of the valley that 
the water supply for this city has heen 
largely developed. Within one and cne- 


half miles of Burbank 600 inches have 
been recently developed. 


- BURBANK, 


URBANK is a thriving village of 

500 population, upon the main line 

of the Southern Pacific at the junc- 
tion of the Chatsworth branch. The 
townsite occupies a sloping mesa at an 
elevation of 461 feet. In general ap- 
pearance the town is thrifty, and 
strongly indicates the probahility of 
future advancement. Within the past 
year many new buildings have been 
built, principally residences of a good 
order. The chief industry is deciduous 
fruit culture, though large quantities 
of potatoes are raised for market. 


CHATSWORTH. 


HATSWORTH, at the northwest- 

ern extremity of the valley, is the 

terminus of the Chatsworth branch 
referred to. It is a settlement of 100 
population, which had no place upon 
the map ten years ago. It is thirty 
miles from Los Angeles, at an eleva- 
tion of 938 feet, nestled in a grove of 
live oaks, at the foot of the Simi Pass. 
3y a tunnel through the range at this 
place, a -project contemplated for the 
near future, the line to Santa Bar- 


bara will be shortened by about thirty 
miles, 


TOLUCA, 


OLUCA, midway between Burbank 
and Chatsworth, upon the railway, 
in the midst of the great grain- 
raising district of the valley, is a town 
of 250 population. Adjacent to it are 
the ranchos of the Los Angeles F:irm- 
ing and Milling Company, containing 
48,000 acres, of the Porter Land ard 
Water Company, 16,000 acres, and of 


Ben Porter, ;also, the owner of a Jarge + 
deciduous fruit 


tract. . Much: fine 
also raised, at Toluca. 


The Chirrese are said to be very skill- 
ful in telling the time of day by look- 
ing into a ‘cat’s eya@s. 
want to know what o’clock it is, they 
will run to the nearest cat,-cpen her 
eyes, and at once tell what time ii is. 
This they da by observing the siza of 
the aperture of the pupil of the. eye, 
which they have discovered is of vary- 
ing size at different hours of the day, 
being affected by the pesition cf the 
sun and the character of light, even 
when the day is cloudy. 


_When they. 


TOWARDS 


THE SEA. 


“THE CAHUENGA.” 


IVE miles from Los Angeles, and 

lying betweem it and the ocean, the 

picturesque region of the Cahuenga 
stretches along the foothills, near the 
Santa Monica range The eastern end 
of this territory is largely occupied by 
citrus orchards, many of which ‘yield 
very profitable returns. The western 
extremity is given up to truck farm- 
ing to a great extent. The entire area 
is traversed by the Santa Monica elec- 
tric line. The Pirtle water system has 
been developed within the past year. 
The territory’ is exceedingly pictur- 
esque, and bears evidence everywhere 
of rapid advancement. In all parts 
beautiful homes are being built, which, 
through the agency of rapid transit 
already provided, are brought in close 
touch with the advantages of urban 
life. The population of the district is 
probably about. fifteen hundred, there 
being some three hundred residences. 


SHERMAN. 


Santa Monica is the new town of 

Sherman, at the junction of two 
branches of the Santa Monica and Los 
Angeles Electric Railway. The settle- 
ment is the result of the installation 
of the power plant for the railway 
system at that point, and, although 
less than two years old, already con- 
tains a population of 100 and has stores, 
school, church and postoffice, and is 
the center of an important truck farm- 
ing district. 

Colegrove, also on this line, and Pros- 
pect Park, near by, are postoffices in 
the valley, with pretty little settle- 
ments about them, each affording all 
the advantages of city and country life 
combined. 


Mosata a between Los Angeles and 


HOLLYWOOD, 


ESTLING near the foot of the Ca- 
Nittenca Pass is Hollywood, a small 

but growing settlement, with a pic- 
turesque setting among the hills. The 
advent of a perfect irrigation system 
has provided the district with much- 
needed water, within the past year, and 
promises a marked advance within the 
immediate future. Laurel Cafion, 
reached by a suburban line, one of the 
most beautiful - mountain resorts of 
Southern California, is near by, to 
the west, while within two miles to the 
north is the splendid tract of 3000 
acres; known as Griffith Park, which 
was recently presented to the city of 
Los Angeles by Mr. Griffith J. Griffith. 
The settlement of Hollywood has 


schools, churches and stores; a -popu- 


lation of about one hundred, and is 
six miles from Los Angeles. 


INGLE WOOD. 


HE largest settlement between this 
T city and the ocean.is Inglewood, a 

picturesque town of 300 population, 
six miles distant, at an elevation of 
117 feet and situated at the junction of 
two branches of the Santa Fé system. 
It is in the midst of the Centinela 
Rancho, a rich agricultural district of 
13,000 acres. It possesses all necessary 
agencies to subserve the highest pur- 
poses of rural life, and affords oppor- 
tunities for profitable effort in many 
lines. To the south of the settlement, 
upon the mesa, many thrifty settlers 
have worked out the problem of home 
building with small means to. start 
with. The chief industry of the town 
is a large, continuous brick kiln, em- 
ploying about forty men. 

Shipments for the present year in the 
staples mentioned are about as follows, 
based upon close estimates: Barley, 
91,106 sacks; wheat, 778 sacks; corn, 
9000 sacks: oranges, 11,000 boxes—about 
thirty-five cars; walnuts, 10,000 pounds. 
The latter product was of the highest 
quality and gathered from young trees 
éntirely. Besides these, large quanti- 
ties of potatoes, celery, cabbage, pea- 
nuts, prunes.and dried“Peaches were 
shipped. Inglewood is ten years old. 


THE PALMS. 


N SEPTEMBER, 1887, The “Palms 
was platted. 
tlement, having a postoffice patron- 
age of 750, schools and churches, rail- 
way facilities, and other advantages. 


being set 


It is ‘now a thrifty set- | 


One schoolhouse of recent erection cost 
$10,000. The town is ten miles from 
Los Angeles, five miles from the ocean, 
and has an altitude of 150 feet above it. 
About three hundred acres of the up- 
lands are occupied by citrus orchards, 
chiefly lemons, and the lower levels 
are prolific in alfalfa raising and de- 
ciduous fruits. Large quantities of 
peas are shipped in winter. 


ANTELOPE VALLEY. 


HE name, Antelope Valley, suggests 

to many mindsacountry wind-swept 

and desolate, abounding in sand, 
sagebrush and the picturesque, but 
highly unprofitable yucca palm. To 
mention it is to raise a smile, and to 
boldly claim it as a place of residence 
calls forth a glance of polite curiosity, 
as if one were to mention having been 
a Bedouin of the desert. 

Yet there are those in that section 
who honestly belfeve in its prosperous 
future, and even now are beginning to 
reap the rewards of their ‘faith and 
works.” 


Geographically, it is a high plateau, 


lying wedge-shaped between the Sierra 
Nevada and Sierra Madre Mountains, 
with numerous mountain masses called 
buttes up-thrust upon the great plain 
at ‘the base of the angle. These masses 
are very rich in minerals, the famous 
Randsburg group of mines being but 
a small part of the promising mineral 
territory. Then, off to the north are 
the prosperous mines near Tehachepl, 
while at the apex of the angle lies Fra- 
zer Mountain, with a vast amount of 
fine ore which will be worked as soon 
ag the railway connection is made be- 
tween the San Joaquin Valley and the 
Santa Fé railroads. At the south are 
the #:cton mines, which are now pro- 


ducing several hundred thousand dol- > 


lars in gold per year. 

The great artesian and alfalfa area 
lies near the center, while close to the 
foothills at the south ig the extensive 
orchard area. ‘ 

The beauty of the landscape at the 
western part where the valley narrows 
is beyond description. Dwellers near 
the foothills look continually upon the 
ever-changing hues of the mountains 
opposite, towering in majestic beauty. 
The low, wooded hills, too, have their 
own peculiar charm, and the cafions, 
where lie some of the most fertile 
lands, are fagcinating in the extreme. 

Here, as many know, is found the 
wild almond, and the settlers have 
taken the hint from Mother Nature 
and set out great almond orchards at 
Little Rock, Fairmont and Manzana. 
These are now coming into bearing, and 
the nuts are winning great fame for 
the valley. Other fruits are grown here 
to nerfection. The wild olive, too, is 
found, and extensive olive orchards are 
out. That fruit which 
appeals most to one from the East is 
the apple, which has become to many 
only a cherished memory. Here the 
highly-flavored winter apple cf the 
Eastern States is raised in all ito spicy 
richness—the Jonathan, Northern Spy, 
the Spitzenberg. How the very names 
call up memories of merry evenings 
and delightful companionship. 

The air of the valley is almost ab- 
solutely dry, and the wind—vyes, there 
is wind—coming from the sea, is la- 
den with the healing breath of the 
pines which cover the mountains. All 
through the summer the trade winds 
visit the western part of the valley 
daily, rendering tolerable the hottest 
day and delightful the midsummer 
night: No mosquitoes mingle their mel- 
odies with ‘those of the murmuring 
pines, and no fleas practice athletics 
upon your person. 

If you are a skeptic concerning the 
rich flavor of California fruits and 
nuts, try some from Antelope Valley, 
grown in a mountain climate of al- 
most perpetual sunshine and unspoiled 
by sulphur, and you will be converted. 

R. 8. 
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Probable Surpluas. 


[Phoenix Herald:] Painful as the fact 
may be to the croakers who are finding 
fault with the operations of the Ding- 
ley law, there is prospect that it will 
produce a surplus during the present 
month. Its actual earnings, omitting 
the sums received on account of the 
Pacific Railroad sale, were, during the 
first half of the month, just about 
equal to the expenditures, and it is 
probable that when the December fig- 
ures are made up they will bring a New 
Year’s present of a. surplus for the 
month of December. 


‘An Electric Clock. 


{San Francisco Chronicle:] An elec- 
tric clock of new design has just been 
erected on the southeast side of Picca- 
dilly Circus, London, by a company 
supplying synchronized service. 
Electric lamps are fixed along the 
moving hands, and there are electric 
stars he at each figure, so that the 
position of the hands may be distin- 
guished at. a distance. 
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SAN PEDRO, 

MARKED change has taken place in the business 
portion of San Pedro during the year. Following 
close upon the decision of the Walker Harbor Board - 

‘in favor of San Pedro as the Iocation for a deep-sea 

harbor, the town experienced something like a boom, 
The decision was made early in the year, and imme- 
diately strangers began to come into town looking for 
investments in real estate and for other business oppor- 
tunities. Impravements commenced at once. Offices 
and busifiess places were wanted, and steps were taken 
to provide them. This required the services of the car- 
penter and the painter, and one improvement stimulated 
another. As a result there has been extensive street- 
erading and other work done for the betterment of the 
highways. Buildings have been raised or lowered to 
grade, fronts have been repaired and renewed, and gen- 
erally the spirit of making things look better has been 
manifest. 
- The population of the town, according to the census 
of 1890, was 1240. The present population is estimated 
‘at 2500. The lumber traffic passing through the port 
is one of the chief factors in the present business of the 
town. Vessels of lighter draft, such as schooners and 
some barks and barkentines, lumber laden, sail regu- 
larly from northern cozest ports in the lumber region, 
end discharge at the docks in the inner harbor here. 
The quantity of lumber discharged at this port this 
year is estimated at 120,000,000 feet. 

The inner herbor affords a safe anchorage for the 
fishing beats which sail from San Pedro. The quan- 
tity of fish shipped from here to Los Angeles and else- 
where varies at certain seasons, but its average is esti- 
mated at from six to eight tons per week. The sardine- 
packing business, es conducted by the California Fish 
Company, has developed into an important industry, 
A crew of fishermen with a twenty-two-ton gasoline 
boat is employed in-.catching the sardines, which is 
done with a very large purse seine. The cannery: has 
a capacity of five to six tons of fresh sardines per day. 
The company employs seventy-people and pays them 
$3000 per month. The company has extended the sale 
of its goods to nearly all parts of the country. The 
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conditions in’ San Pedro Bay are in 
-many respects favorable for oyster cul- 
ture. 


WILMINGTON. 


{[LMINGTON is historical. Before 
Wie town of San Pedro came into 

existence a large shipping busi- 
ness was done here. There are several 
large warehouses, which are used to 
store grain raised in the neighboring 
territory, while awaiting shipment. 
Years ago a large detaciiment of United 
Siates troops Was quartered here in 
Drum Barracks. 


TERMINAL ISLAND. 


ITUATED on the beach, a short 

distance east of San Pedro, and on 

the line of the Terminal Railway. 
During the year a pleasure wharf, 
which affords good landing fer boats 
direct to or from the open sea, has been 
constructed..A number of houses of a 
superior style of architecture have been 
built. The improvements at the place 
Within the past months 
probably exceed $30,000 in value. The 
beach usually has no surf, and is a 
desirable place for bathing. 


LONG BEACH. 


[sone BEACH, after having aban- 


doned its municipal organization 

and continued in such disbanded 
condition for a year and a half, has re- 
incorperated as a city of the sixth class, 
such as Santa Monica, Redondo and 
San Pedro. The town becomes a city 
with about $100,000 worth of private im- 
provements that it did not possess 
when it disincorporated. The popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1890, 
was 564. The estimated increase is suf- 
ficient to male the present population 
about 1800. 

The water supply is exceptionally 
abundant. Within the past twelve 
months the Bouton system has pene- 
trated the city. With this system it is 
possible to deliver 2,000,000 gallons ev- 
ery twenty-four hours under good pres- 
sure. 
tesian wells north of town. The Long 
Beach Development Company can sup- 
ply 500,000 gallons per day from its 
wells direct. The Alamitos Water Com- 
pany. has a pumping plant which en- 
ables it to deliver water under a 175- 
foot head. This company has two res- 
ervoirs with an aggregate capacity of 
3,500,000 gallons. Steps are being taken 
to grade Ocean avenue, which is the 
front street of the city, by private con- 
tract. A company has been formed for 
the purpose of erecting a large hotel 
and natatorium combined. 

Valuable improvements are being 
made in the electric-lighting facilities. 
The Long Beach and San Pedro Flce- 
trical Company has issued bonds 
amounting to $25,000, and is expending 
the sum thus raised in rebuilding on a 
much larger scale its generating plant 
and in providing new equipment. Apart 
from the bonding, the company has ex- 
pended about $3000 in improvements on 
its plant during the past year. From 
one generating plant the company fur- 
nishes direct current for lighting in 
Long Beach, San Pedro and Terminal 
Island. Nearly one-half of the lights 
which are used for both public and pri- 
vate purpos<s, are in Long Bcach 

Bonds for $10,000 for school purposes 
were voted by the school district a few 
months ago, and $10,000 more was raised 
by a special tax levy. The proceeds are 
for a new High et, ee which 
is in course of constru@tion. The city 
has no sewers, but will not need any 
for a few years yet. At a depth of 
twenty feet beneath the surface a 
stratum of gravel is found, through 
which all drainage readily seeps away. 


REDONDO. 


TIE lumber trade and the fishing 

business are the chicf industrics of 

Redondo, but the place is more 
generally known as an attractive sum- 
mer resort... Rédondo Beach, the 
town is officially named, sad, accord- 
ing to the government census of 1890, 
@ populatien of over 600. The increasce 
since 
400. Lumber is brought by vessel 
from northern ports, and discharged 
direct to railway cars on the Redondo 
Beach Company's two wharves, from 
which wharves it is hauled to various 


Southern California and eastern points.’ 


There is sufficient depth of water at 
these wharves to accommodate all 
sea-going vessels. The lumber re- 
ceipts at this port for rhe year 1897 
are estimated at, approximately, 20,- 
000,000 feet. Shipments to Los Angeles 
and elsewhere of fish caught. on the 
beach with seines, and in deep water 
with set lines, are made regularly. 
These shipments for the past twelve 
months are estimated as aggregating 
250 tons. The climate and soil about 
Redondo is peculiarly adapted to car- 


The water comes direct from ar- | 


that year is estimated at over 


nations, which are grown here and 
shipped to points eastward as far as 
the Atlantic Coast: The capacity of 
the water supply system was much 
enlarged a few months ago. The large 
and handsome Redondo Hotel is op- 
erating under new management. 


DEEP-WATER HARBOR AT SAN PEDRO. 


SANTA MONICA, 


\ 


rather than its industries are the 

pride of Santa Monica. The Fed- 
eral census of 1890 gave the town’s 
population as 1580. According to a 
census taken under municipal direc- 
tion, early in 1896, the town contains 
nearly 3000 souls. The present popu- 
lation is estimated as exceeding those 
fisures. The town has come to be in 
some respects a suburb of Los An- 
geles by reason of the early and late 
service afforded by the electric rail- 
way built in 189, to which line was 
added during the past year a shorter 
branch route connecting with Los An- 
gcles by way of Sixteenth street. Val- 
uahle improvements have been made 
within the past twelve months in the 
southern portion of the town. The City 
Water Company, recently organized, 


is attractive summer-resort features 


has established a plant which is sup- 


plying water in South Santa Monica. 
The new concern is likely to soon in- 
vade the territory of its rival, the 
Santa Monica Water Company, which 
furnishes water principally for the 
central and northern portions of the 
city. The estimated value of improve- 
ments made in South Santa Monica 
during the year is $50,000. This in- 
cludes the water supply plant, and 
some fine residences wafch have been 
erected. Bonds amounting to $15,000 
were voted three months ago by the 
school district, the lines of which ex- 
tend somewhat beyond the town. The 
school building, to be paid for with 
the proceeds of.these bonds, is. in 
course of construction. Bonds amount- 
ing to $40,000 were voted by the mu- 
nieipality about four months ago for 
a trunk sewer system. This sewer, 
when completed, will afford drainage 
for practically all parts of the city. 
The contract for 7300 feet of it has 
been let, and proceedings for the re- 
maining portion are pending. It is 
promised that-as soon as practicable 
proceedings for the construction of 
lateral connections@ with the main 
sewer will be instituted, so that the 
business portion of the town, which 
is most in need of it, shall be  pro- 
vided with sewers as soon as may be. 

In summer Santa Monica is visited by 
many thousands of people. Among the 
attractions are the large Arcadia Ho- 
tel and grounds, the one-third-mile bi- 
cycle track and the extensive bathing 
establishments. Heretofore there has 
been practically no provision for boat- 
ing, the only way to get out being 
through the surf. Two or more schemes 
are now under consideration for the 
building of a suitable pleasure wharf 
which shall provide fishing, boating 
and other desired facilities. One plan 


‘has been prepared for a wharf long 


enough to extend well beyond the 
breakers, and have a cross wharf for 
breakwater purposes at its outer end. 
The wharf is designed to afford shelter 
or a considerable stretch of heach, so 
as to improve the bathing, and to also 
furnich protection for small boats 
making landings. 

Nearly three miles northerly. along 
the ceast, from Santa Moniea. lies the 
long wharf completed hv the Southern 
Pacific Company in 1893. The com- 
nainy large 
from British Colymbia ports, and the 
eargoes are discharged at th's wharf. 
The mlace is also a point of discharge 
for deen-sea veesels, a few of which 
have discharged there during the past 
vear. The vear’s imnrorts at this port 
have included the following: Bitrm- 
inous coal from British Columbia, 104,- 
499 tons. valued eit $337 000: anthracite 
coal and enke, from England. valucd 
at $8°97: 26992 barrets of cement. valu’d 
at $33.198, and sundry articles, inc’ud- 
ing olive oil. whisky end caustic seda. 
The aggregate value of the imports 
for the yeor, as based on figures ob- 
tained at the is $401,7f2. 


A Needed Amendment. 


[Cleveland Record:] A Reformer. 
You know that saying, “Let me make 
the songs of a nation and I care not 
who makes its laws.” 

“Yes; what of it?’ 

“Tt ought to be amended to read: 
‘Let me make the laws of a nation and 
I’ll put in jail half the people who 
make its songs.” 


Against the Scriptures, 


[Chicago Tribune:] “George, you 
must not squeeze my. hand so hard!” 

“Mabel, have you never read in the 
book of Ecclesiastics, ‘whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might?’ Don’t you try to stop me 
again, you impious girl. The scriptures 
are dead against you!”’ 


Made it Safe. 


[Cleveland Plain Dealer:] A Juvenile 
Logician. Ma, is there any pie left in 
the pantry? 

“There is one piece, 
have 

“You are mistaken, ma. 


but you. can’t 


I’ve had it.” 


Falicn From Grace. 


[Atlanta Constitution:] An impe- 
cunious poet wrote to an editor: “If 
you are a Christian you will accept my 
verses.” 4 

The editor replied: 
recently backslided.” 


“x was, but have 


quantities of ceca’: 


HE most important event for Los 

Angeles and for Southern Califor- 

nia that has happened during the 

past year was undoubtedly the 
action of the War Department in ad- 
vertising last month for bids for the 
construction of a breakwater at San 
Pedro. 

For eight long years the people of 
this section have been earnestly striv- 
ing to secure this important and much- 
needed public improvement, which is of 
far more than local import. It is an 
improvement which will affect the en- 
tire southwestern portion, of the Uniied 
States, and will have far-reaching re- 
sults on the development of transcon- 
tinental commerce. These statements 
are based on the fact that San Pedro 
is at one end of the shortest line, by 
the easiest grades, between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific oceans. At the 
other end is Galveston. That port has 
already been improved by the govern- 
ment. Now comes the turn of San Pe- 
dro. When this improvement shall be 
completed, a large portion of the com- 


merce that .is now carried on between 


the two oceans will undoubtedly pass 
over this route. Later, when the Nic- 
aragua Canal shall have been opened, 
the deep-water harbor of San Pedro 
will assume still greater importance, 
and floating in its capacious bay will 
be seen the merchant navies of the 
world. 

Most of the shipping of Southern 
California has, from the time of the 
earliest Spanish settlement, been done 
through San Pedro, the chief shipping 
point of Los Angeles and adjacent sec- 
tions, situated twenty-four miles dis- 
tant from this city. It consists of an 
inner harbor, formerly shut off from 
the eea by a bar, and an open road- 
stead, sheltered from easterly winds by 
a high point. After careful surveys, 
the government entered upon the work 
of improving the harbor. A _ break- 
water a mile and a half long was con- 
structed, and the depth of water on 
the bar at low tide has been increased 
from eighteen inches to fourteen feet. 
As nearly all the foreign commerce at 
San Pedro is carried in ships of greater 
draft than eighteen feet, all such ships 
are still compelled to anchor in the 
roadstead and discharge and _ receive 
their cargo by lighter, which is very 
expensive. The inner harbor, experts 
say, is capable of being deepened to 
twenty-two feet or more at mean low 
tide, equivalent to a depth of from 
twenty-six to thirty feet at high tide, 
by a continuation of the work of jetty- 
ing and dredging. ; 

On September 19, 1890, Congress 
enacted a bill and appointed a board 
of government engineers to’ report on 
a site for a deep-water harbor, between 
Point Dume and Point Capistrano. 
The board reported in January, 1892, 
that, after due consideration, it con- 
sidered the location of a site fora decp- 
water -~harbor within the limits desig- 
nated was restricted to the bays of 
Santa Monica and San Pedro, and gave 
its opinion, with full reasons therefor, 
that San Pedro was the better of the 
two. An adverse element had, how- 
ever, been at work in the shape of the 
Southern Pacific Company, which had 
constructed* a large and expensive 
wharf in Santa Monica Bay. Whether 
or not it may have been in consequence 
of this adverse influence, it is a fact 
that when the River and Harbor Bill 
came out that year it showed only 
the wholly inadequate appropriation of 
$20,000 for San Pedro, while the com- 
paratively unimportant port of Hum- 
boldt, in-the northern part of the State, 
received $200,000; Coos Bay, Oregon, 

210,000, and Oakland, $150,000. 

This aroused the people of Los An- 
geles to action. A mass meeting of 
representative men was held, and 
strong resolutions were adopted by va- 
rious public perties. All that could be 
accomplished at that time, however, 
was an increase of the appropriation 
for the inner harbor at San Pedro to 
$50,000. At the same time provision 
was made for a board of five govern- 
ment engineers to make a new exami- 
nation of the harbor sites of San Pedro 
and Santa Monica. 

This board made its examination, 
and, in December, 1892, reported once 
more in favor of San Pedro.  Thinly- 
veiled opposition still continued, al- 
though all the public,bodies of Los An- 
geles, all the politicY conventions, and 
at least nine-tenths of the citizens ex- 
pressed themselves strongly in favor 
of the people’s site, San Pedro. An 
organization was formed known as the 
Free Harbor League, to further the 
cause of the people’s harbor. Delega- 
tions were sent to Congress. After an 
unasked appropriation by the House 
Committee of $2,998,000 for Santa Mon- 
ica had been railroaded through, it was 
defeated, and the question was once 
more referred to another commission 
of five, to be composed of three civil 
engineers, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent: one member of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, to be appointed by 
the chief of that service, and one naval 
officer, to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; the decision of this 
commission to be final as to the ex- 
penditure of the above-named sum 
either at San Pedro or at Santa Mon- 
ica. This commission met in Los An- 
geles in December, 1896. After holding 
sessions and examining ‘the two sites 
during a period of several weeks, the 
members returned to Washington to 
make out their report, which was ren- 
dered in February last, and was again 


in favor of San Pedro. The board in 
its report gave the following descrip- 
tion of the breakwater which it recom- 
mended at San Pedro: 

“The breakwater consists of two 
arms, connected by a curve of 1910 
feet radius, the curve being used prin- 
cipally as a measure of economy, since 
the total length of the structure is de- 
creased, and as the intersection of the 
two straight lines would fall in some- 
what deeper water than the curve. The 
west arm has a course bearing south 72 
deg. east, magnetic, and is 3000 feet 
long. The east arm has a course bear- 
ing north 54 deg. east, magnetic, and 
_is 3700 feet long. The two are con- 
nected by a curve of 1910 feet radius, 
1800 feet long, in which there are 54 
deg. of curvature, making the total 
length of the breakwater 8500 feet. The 
location is definitely fixed by the fact 
that at a point 3000 feet from the end 
of the breakwA&ter the produced axis of 
the breakwater bears north 18 deg. 
east, magnetic, from the center of the 
Point Firmin lighthouse, and is 3500 
feet distant therefrom. The west end 
of the breakwater is about 2100. feet 
from the present shore line, and bears 
north 52 deg. east, from Sentinel Rock, 
on Point Firmin, and north 38 deg. 
east from the most advanced point of 
the one-fathom line. ‘The opening is 
therefore protected by Point Firmin 
from the southwest swell, as any such 
swell before entering this opening must 


two-fathom curve.” 


The estimate uantities and cost of 
this breakwatér, ade on the basis 
as to plan givén abdve, are as follows: 
1,412,934 cubic yards substructure be- 

low plane of rest, at $1.25........... $1,766,167 
242,764 cubic yards substructure above 

plane of rest, at $1.50............ 864,146 
126,300 cubic yards substructure at $3. 378,900 
64,000 cubic feet of concrete at 22 


$2,523,293 

Add for engineering, contingencies, 
15 POF COME. - $78,494 


The board estimated the protected 


area behind this breakwater as‘ fol- 
lows: 


Acres. 
Between breakwater and 6-fathom line....273 
Between 6-fathom line and 5-fathom line...135 
Between 5-fathom line and 4-fathom line. .207 


Between breakwater and 4-fathom line.. .615 


There Was much rejoicing in Los An- 
,seles when the news of this decision 
was received, and it was, of course, 
considered that the question had finally 
be settled. This, however, proved 
not to be the case. Gen. Alger, the Sec- 
retary of War, displayed a@ manifest 
indisposition to carry out the intent of 
Congress, and to advertise for bids. Hé 
expressed himself in doubt as to the 
real meaning of the law, and after a 
second resolution had been adopted by 
the Senate making this matter clear,, 
and the Attorney-General had stated 
that there were no legal obstacles to 
‘tthe carrying out of the work, he 
claimed that no money had been ap- 
propriated for the improvement. When 
that claim was shown to be unfounded, 
the plea was raised that there was no 
money to pay for the advertising. 


that had been brought to bear in Wash- 
ington by obtizens of Southern Cali- 
fornia and others had its effect, and 
advertisements calling for bids to con- 
struct the breakwater were sent out. 
They have been published in several 
papers, including The Times. The 
Times has also recently published in 
detail, the specifications for the work, 
instructions to bid- 
ers as to the“conditions und 
bids will be received. wid 
These specifications state that the 
total length of the breakwatter, at the 
level of mean low water, will be about 
8500 feet, but this length may be in- 
merge = found practicable, with- 
out exceeding the aggregate cost 
$2,900.000. The depth at mean iow 
along ‘the site of the work varies from 
24 to 52 feet. The avproximate amount 
of stone required for the construction 
of the breakwater, expressed in tons of 
2240 pounds each, is, for the substruc- 
ture, 2,069,623 tons, and for the super- 
structure, 221,025 tons, a total of 2,290. - 
648 tons. Tho superstructure will be 38 
fect wide at the base, 20 feet wide on 
top, and will finish at an elevation of 
14 feet above mean low water. It will 
consist of rourh walls of heavy stones, 
the space between them being filled 
with stones of various sizes, forming 
a compact mass, without large inter- 
stices. The stones used in construct- 
ing the wall on the sea side must weigh 


thease used in the wall on the harbor 
side must weigh not less than 6000 
pounds each. Each end of the super- 
structure will be formed of a single 
block of concrete, 40 feet square and 20 
feet high. 
There is no renmson to believe tha 
any difficulty will be experienced in 
securing bids for the work, as several 
resvonsible contractors expressed their 
willinene*s to Go the work within the 
amount ppropriated, as soon as the 
decisiog vf the commission had been 
rendered. The bids are ito. be opened 
February 10. 1898, in the office of Maj. 
Charles FEF. L. B. Davis, Corps of En- 


gineers, San Francisco, who is in charge 
| of the work, 
a 


break in the shallow water back of the 


Finally, however, the strong pressure ° 


not less’ than 16,000 pounds each, and- 


| 
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THE ALMOND. 


HAT are the natural conditions 

most favorable to the production 

of our California fruits? This is 
a& most important question, and one 
that cannot be too carefully consid- 
ered. 

Among the orchard trees of Califor- 
nia no one has cauged more’ disappoint- 
ment than has the almond: Planted at 
first almost everywhere, it has, except 


' in a few localities, failed to fruit in a 


Satisfactory manner. 

The tree is everywhere a_ sturdy 
Srower that almost defies abuse and 
neglect, although its stunted condition 
under such treatment is a mute protest 
against it. 

Its needs are the opposite of those of 
the English walnut, the fact that both 
of these nuts are here produced in 
perfection affords a good illustration of 
the extraordinary variety of climatein 
Southern California. 

The high, dry plateaus of Europe and 
Asia are where it best flourishes 
abroad, and in similar conditions here 
— it produced in greatest perfec- 

It blooms very early in the-spring 
and hence is subject to damage by late 
frost, but as it requires a cold winter 
for rest and @ dry climate to bring it 
to perfection, the protection of the 
sea which guards the tender citrus 
fruits from injury is not available. 

Antelope Valley is the only place in 
the State, so far as known, where the 
almond is found growing wild, and 
hence there we should expect to find 
nature most favorable to its cultiva- 
tion. Few other localities are similarly 
situated as to elevation above the sea, 
distance from the coast and prevailing 
sea breezes, together with freedom 
from fog. 

In the Sacramento Valley, where 
heretofore the almond has been most 
extensively planted, it blossoms by the 
middle of February, and, owing to se- 


' vere frosts later in the month and in 


March, the crop is more _ frequently 
lost than otherwise, but in Antelope 
Valley a heavy snow usually falls dur- 
ing the latter part of February or the 
first part of March, keeping the ground 
so cold that the buds do not open until 
much later than .elsewhere, and al- 
though the air is often very cold after 
the trees are in blossom, yet the almost 
unfailing coast breeze prevents frost 
injury from the seriously low tempera- 
tures often marked by the thermometer. 
This constant breeze, too, is doubtless 
beneficial as a distributor of pollen, 
thus affording very perfect cross-pol- 
lination, so essential to the production 
of heavy crops of fruit. The lack 
of this cross-fertilization is doubtless 
often the cause of barren almond trees. 
The bees are not apt to be very active 
during the severe weather often expe- 
rienced during the time the almond is 
in bloom, and hence unless the. winds 
carry the pollen from tree to tree, there 
is little chance that this most neces- 
sary work will be done. 

After blossoming, the almond pushes 
along in a wonderful way to gather 
in its supplies needed for the perfecting 
of the kernel, so that often in June 
this is pretty much completed, and the 
whole almond thereafter loses weight 
instead of:gaining; and as in the case 
of the pea and bean, the germ receives 
from the fleshy cotyledons the nourish- 
ment nee&ed before its rootlets are de- 
veloped sufficiently to sustain its 
growth, so in the almond it is quite 
certain that the kernel receives most of 
its support from the very thick shell, 
gorged, as it is in the early summer, 
with crude almond material. 

From this period on, the shuck, until 
it loosens, constantly loses weight and 
finally shrivels and dries, as the kernel 
of the nut becomes plump and hard. 
It is this unusual process of nature 
which enables the almond to produce so 
well with a supply of coil moisture 
quite insufficient for any other or- 
chard product. But it should not be 
understood from this that every soil 
has moisture sufficient for the success- 
ful growth of almonds. It needs 
enough moisture to grow a large, 
strong tree, and very many localities, 
otherwise favorable to its cultivation, 
do not afford moisture enough for this, 
even with the most careful and judi- 
cious cultivation. Again, although the 
tree will do fairly well in most soils, it 
will do best upon soils loose enough to 
permit easy penetration of the roots, 
and yet with considerable humus and 
other fine particles of earth in the sub- 
soil, No one should plant an orchard, 
even in a well-recognized almond sec- 
tion, without most carefully investigat- 
ing the particular piece of land which 
he proposes to plant with regard to 
exposure to attacks of pests, to frost, 
the character of soil and subsoil, to a 
sufficient supply of moisture and every 
other consideration likely to influence 
the growth and production of the trees; 
for one piece of-land may be excellent, 
while another adjoining it, perhaps, and 
appearing to cursory observation to be 
about the same in most ways, may be 
pretty nearly worthless for the partic- 
ular purpose desired. 

It must not be understocd that Ante- 
lope Valley is the only part of Southern 
California where the conditions are fa- 
vorable to the culture of the almond, 
but the place where the work has been 
entered upon on the largest scale, and 
where the nuts seem to attain their 
greatest perfection. The main points 
of excellence in an almond are bright 
color, without injurious use of sulphur; 
plumpness of kernel, sweetness and 
flavor, and a high proportion of oil. 
In all of these points the Antelope 
Valley almonds outrank any others now 
in the market, the State University re- 


of 


porting them higher in percentage of 
oil than any others ever examined by 
them. About the same conditions pre- 
vail at Banning and Beaumont and 
in the upper parts of the San Fernando 
and Simi valleys, except dor the fogs 
prevalent during a portion of the year, 
which are not a desirable feature of an 
almond climate, although the writer 
has seen very fine samples from all of 
these localities, and has no doubt of 
their successful culture in all of these 
and similar places. 

The consumption of almonds in being 
greatly extended, since people are 
learning that it is a highly concen- 
trated food and an excellent regulator 
of the digestive process; moreover a 
great many new preparations are now 
appearing on the market, such as al- 
mond butter, almond meal, and various 
preparations for use on the skin and 
for the complexion, while salted al- 
monds are about the only confection 
that may always be eaten without 
protest from the stomach. 

The great trouble with the market 
has mainiy been that so large a pro- 
portion of almonds are co grown and 
so sulphured to brighten their color 
that they are about as flavoriess as 
sawdust, and when purchasers eat 
them they do not long for more. South- 
ern California is on the way to change 
this when the orchards, now planted, 
shall furnish their product to the mar- 
ket. A. R. SPRAGUE. 


THE LOS ANGELES AND 
SALT LAKE RAILROAD. 


EXT to the construction of the 

deep-water harbor at San Pedro, 

and the Nicaragua Canal, no great 
improvement would be of so much im- 
portance to Los Angeles and Southern 
California as the completion of a 
new transcontinnetal line of railroad 
from this city to the East, by way of 
Salt Lake City. 

During the past ten years so much 
has been said and written on the sub- 
ject of this proposed line that citizens 
Southern California have become 
somewhat skeptical on the subject It 
is the old story of the boy and the 
wolf, over again. That this line is 
certain to be constructed in the near 
future, there can be no doubt what- 
ever. It is only necessary to glance at 
the vast importance of the project to 
realize that such an exceptional 
chance for the profitable investment of 
money will not long be allowed to 
lie neglected, especially just now, when 
money is so plentiful in the Eastern 
States that American capital is be- 
ing loaned in Europe. 

The proposed line would, in the firs: 


place, shorten the distance between 
Los Angeles and the Atlantic coas: 
by about three hundred and fifty 


miles. This alone should be a suffi- 
cient inducement for t onstruction 
of such a line between the great and 
populous East and the rapidly-grow- 
ing Southwest. In addition to this, 
however, the line would pass through 
a section of country that is wonder- 
fully rich in coal, iron, silver, cop-~ 
per, lead, gold, and other minerals 

During the past ten years a num.~ 
ber of different enterprises have been 
put forward, having for their object 
the construction of such a line, by va.~ 
rious routes, but so far they have all 
ended in talk, as far as this end of 
the line is concerned. At the other 
end, in Salt Lake City, much interest 
has been taken in the project, and for 
years there has been a company in 
existence there, having for its object 
the construction of a road to Los An- 
geles. This company has in operation a 
line extending sixteen miles from Salt 
Lake City to Saltair Beach, on the 
Great Salt Lake, which is intended as 
the commencement of a line to» Los 
Angeles. The Union Pacific Company 
has in operation a line of railroae 
from Salt Lake City to Milford, a 
distance of 221 miles south of Salt Lake 
City, and about 600 miles from Los An- 
geles. Tihe length of a railroad line 
from-Milford to Barstow, on the Santa 
Fé system, would be 350 miles, and 
it is estimated that it would not cost 
over $4,000,000 to build. 

The certainty that work will shortly 
commence upan the government deep- 
water harbor at San Pedro has aroused 
renewed -interest in. this important 
railroad project. It is generally un.- 
derstood that the Terminal Railroad, 
as its name implies, was constructed 
primarily with the view of becoming 
the Pacific Coast terminus of another 
transcontinenal road. Such a road 
would naturally run from Los Angeles 
to Salt Lake City, over one of the 
routes that have been surveyed 
through Southern Nevada and Utah. 

It has been suggested that Los An- 
geles capitalists should combine for 
the purpose of building& and controlling 
such a road, between this city and 
Salt Lake. It would certainly be a 
most excellent investment for those 
directly interested as well as a most 
excellent thing for the city and sur- 
rounding country. Several attempts 
have been made to financially interest 
Los: Angeles people in such an enter- 
prise, b hitherto without much suc. 
cess. Whether or not this road shall 
be constructed by Los. Angeles capt- 
tal, there can, as stated, be no rea- 
sonable doubt that it will be built in 
the near future, and there is every 
reason to believe that the completion 
of the road will mark the beginning 
of a new era of development in South. 
ern Oalifornia, as did the arrival of 
the Santa Fé system here, a dozen 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL., 


IPIROVISIONS 


ADLOFF & HAUERWAAS. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF A PROGRESSIVE @ 
INSTITUTION. 


Down on Vine street near Firstis being brought to completion the most complete 


and modern bottling establishment upon the Pacitic Coast. 


occup 


ies one acre, and js built of steel, cement and brftk. 


The plant represents $79,00@ 
All mechanism is of American 


make, and all parts of the buildings were turnished by home manufacturers. The new 
plant is the resultof the enterprise of the well-known firmof Adioff & Hauerwaas, who 
have conducted the principal bottling business of the city for many years. Their success 
is due tothe exceiJence of the product which they handle, chief of whichis the cele- 


bratedeWeiland Beer, and also to the personal popularity of the firm. 


Mr. Adloff has 


been engaged in the business from its foundation, Mr. Hauerwaas joining him some 


ears 
Fr 


from the start. Last year over 30,000 barrels o 


later. They handie several famous brews. 


om the beginning the house has been es | successful, and hasshown a rapid growth 


beer were handled by them 


The new plant consists of an extensive group of structures, all of the solidest con- 
struction, consisting of a lofty tower, part of the refrigerating plant, exteusive cellars for 
cold storage. bottling department, shipping department, boiler plant, stables and general 
storage and a handsome office structure finished with al! theelezance and conveniences of 
a banking house. The capacity of the bottling department is 6 barreis, or 780 dozen 


bottles, per dar. 


The coolers wiil hold 3480 barrels. 


Spur tracks traverse the premises. 


In all twenty-six horses are used, withianumerable vehicies suitable for their purpose} 
The usual force is % to40 The trade enjoyed by Adloff & Hauerwaas is the largest in 


their line in Southern California. They have made famous their brands by a@ 
strictly tothe practice of furnishing the best article known to their traile. 


hering 


In every 


town within their territory their favorite brands are sold in large quantities, they main- 
taining branch houses at various places. Even throughout Ariz thelr proluct finds a 


ready 


demand. 


cupy its splendid quarters carly in the new year. 


Their success has been as well earned as it has been i" and their 
h 


numerous patrons look with pleasure upon their steady advancement e firm will oc 
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HE old year closes with ex- 
pectations of a year a more 
than fully realized in San Ber- 
nardino county, and the new year 
will dawn with plans for the future 
well da@ued. In a county of s® diverse 
resources, of such wide area, it is no 
light task to sum up the work of a 
year, and especially is this true of a 
year which has been marked by steady 
advance in all lines rather than heroic 
achievement in a few respects. 

If the orange industry is the most im- 
portant, it is also the one in which 
greatest progress has been made. This 
does not .imply that the acreage has 
been greatly increased, but rather that 
the trees have gained in years, and un- 
der careful cultivation have added 
much to the income of the csiunty. So 
great has been the increase in the yield 
of the fruit that the packing-house fa- 
cilities have been doubled for the pres- 
ent harvest season, and it seems as 
‘ though the yield will not fall below 
3500 carloads of the golden fruit. This 
amount will bring to’ the growers and 
laborers of the county more than §$2,- 
000,000, and many a horticulturist who 
has been laboring for years to bring 
his trees to the bearing period will re- 
joice in sharing a portion of that sum. 
The improvement in the orange yield 
will not fall solely upon any settlement 
or town, for threughout the entire se- 
ries of orange-producing localities the 
Same general conditions prevail. FEv- 
erywhere there is the greatest harvest 
ever Known, and everywhere good 
prices so far experienced have glad- 


dened the hearts of the growers. Nor 
can the year which is to come, save 
through some unforeseen accident, fail 


to renew a yearfromnow the samestory, 
for the yield of the county must con- 
tinue to increace with the fuller matur- 
ity of the thousands of acres of young 
orchards. 

The lemon industry, while not in so 
satisfactory a condition as that of the 
Orange, is yet giving promise of a 
‘bright future, and while prices have 
not been of the best, the low pric 
have been ‘beneficial in their way ih 
aiding in making the California lemon 
known in eastern markets. It is well 
to recall the fact that a year of demor- 
alization in the orange industry made 
the California navel orange known 
throughout the country and led to a 
demand for that fruit far beyond any 
previous record. 

The peach and apricot crops of the 
past year have brought a considerable 
Sum to the county, though the prices 
realized have been low compared with 
= vious years, and the tendency can 
ve gaid to reduce rather than extend 
the acreage of these fruits. The can- 
neries at Colton and Redlands have 
made a market for high-grade fruit 
which made the industry profitabi& for 
those preducing gilt-edge fruits. 

The clive is steadily winning its way, 
and many a farmer has picked up small 
sums from young trees growing by the 
roadside. The planting of the olive as 
Street trees has become quite common, 
and while no individual farmer has ac- 
quired a fortune in this way, the 
amount received by them in the ag- 
is quite important. addi- 
tion there are a number of large or- 
chards in the county just coming into 
bearing, and the returns from them 
has been very encouraging. 

One of the most ‘important develop- 
ments of the past year has been the 
consummation of experiments  con- 
ducted on an extensive scale by An- 
drews brothers of Redlands. Some five 
years since they planted forty acres of 
cherries in Yucaipe Valley, at‘an alti- 
_ tude of about four thousand feet. In 
1896 they reached a period where they 
yielded some fruit, but not sufficient to 
demonstrate the adaptability of the 
section to thaf fruit. The yield of the 
past season has demonstrated clearly, 
however, that the Yucaipe can produce 
as fine cherries as any section of the 
country, which, of course, implies that 
at many other points on: the mountain 


sides of Southern California the same | 


7 


thing can be done. The importance of 
this demonstration is shown by the fact 
that the lower valleys have proven un- 
adapted for the fruit, and practically 
all cherries used in this end of the 
State have been brought from Northern 
Cahigornia. ‘That section has also fur- 
nished vast quantities of cherries to 
eastern markets. Now that it is dem- 
onstrated that we can produce cherries 
in Southern California, it will probably 
not be many years before enough will 
be grown to meet home demand and 
make extensive shipments. 

Each year is adding greatly to the 
apple yield of the mountain sections 
also, and in a. short-time appies of the 
best quality will.be as cheap on our 
markets as-are the oranges usually 
consumed at home. 

Other varieties of fruits are gaining 
a foothold on mountain sides, and the 
day is passing when the mountains will 
be considered a complete waste from 
an agricultural point of view. 

A careful estimate of the value of 
the fruit products of-San Bernardino 
county for the harvest season of 1897-8 
leads to the belief that it will reach 
$3,000,000. 

In recent years the county has had 


‘ 


| 


terprises ever undertaken in the State 
is the planting of several thousand 
acres on the semi-tropic lands, near 
Rialto, to canaigre. This task has fur- 
nished employment to a large force of 
men during the past year, not only in 
preparing soil, irrigating anda 
planting, but in scouring the country 
for bulbs for seed. Canaigre, or wild 
rhubarb, is indigenous to the arid 
plains of the Southwest, and its value 
consists in its root bulbs, which are 
impregnated with tannic acid. Within 
a couple of years the output of the 
acid will begin to seek a market. The 
commodity is already in quite common 
use in some parts of the world, New 
Mexico being the chief producer at the 
present time. 

An industry by no means insignificant 
in the past, but which is now taking on 
increased importance is that of the 
dairy. At a number of points on the 
foothills and along the lowlands adja- 
cent to the Santa Ana River, this has 
long beeh of considerable importance. 
During the“past year, dairying has 
taken a vigorous growth on the Chino 
ranch, where the beet pulp, which 
makes excellent feed, is to be had at a 
nominal price. There is also a large 
body .of land never used for , beet- 
growing which is adapted to the dairy 
business, while a rotation of crops will 
be followed in connection with beet- 


but one fruit cannery, that of the Cut- 


COURTHOUSE, SAN BERNARDINO COUN TY. 


ting Company at Colton. This year 
the Redlands cannery began operations, 
while plans are made for reopening a 
cannery at Ontario next year which 
has not been in operation of late years. 
These furnish a ready market for 
fancy fruits and are a constant spur 
on the grower to produce the best qual- 
ity. 

The Chino sugar factory closed oper- 
ations for the year on December l4, 


having consumed 98,742 tons of beets, 


for which it paid the growers $410,000. 
Of that amount, $212,440 was paid to 
the Chino farmers. The factory also 
paid out during the “campaign’’ about 
$150,000 for labor. The product of the 
factorv amounted to about twenty-five 
million pounds of refined sugar. To 
grow the beets consumed by this fac- 
tory required about twelve thousand 
acres of comparatively moist land. The 
pioneer in the manufacture of sugar in 
Southern California, this giant factory 
has been in continuous operation for 
seven years, during which the impor- 
tance of the industry’ to the State and 
the profit to beet-growers and factory- 
owners has been abundantly demon- 
strated, 

One of the greatest agricultural en- 


growing hereafter, about a third of 
the land being given a rest each year. 
All these points have raised a demand 
for a new industry, and that of butter 
and cheese-making seems to fill all re> 
quirements. As a consequence, a cream- 
ery has been started and several hun- 
dred cows have been purchased by the 
farmers. 

The growing of wheat and barley has 
been profitably conducted in the past 
year, and alfalfa, one of the most cer- 
tain of crops, has brought forth its 
regulation seven harvests during the 
year. 


From agriculture to mining is a long 
jump. It is somewhat uncertain which 
branch of industry will lead in the 
coming year in output. In the past 
year fhere is no doubt that the balance 
‘has been in favor of the tiller of the 
soil, and yet a large amount of gold 
has been produced, while many new 
mines have been developed, much of 
the ore being now on the dumps. The 
distance of the mines from railroads 
tends to pile up vast quantities of ore 
which might be profitably milled on 
the ground, but which will not stand 
the expense of hauling long distances 


“over the desert. Most of the mines are 


planning 


owned by men of moderate means, and 
before they can interest capital, it is 
necessary for them to have a body of 
ore in sight, while the difficulty of de- 
veloping water adds to the require- 
ments before capital will take an inter- 
est in the mines. For three or four 
years there has been a steady increase 
of interest in mining, and while con- 
siderable gold in hand has resulted, the 
great proof of the activity is in the ne- 
ture of ore dumps. The building of a 
road from Kramer to Randsburg, just 
completed, has placed railroad facili- 
ties closer to many mines, while other 
roads are supposed to be in a state of 
incubation. Vhile there is much of 
conjecture in “connection with any es- 
timate of past output, there 
more in connection with future pros- 
pects, and about all.a conservative re- 
port could say weuld be that the min- 
ing ‘interest is in a more healthy con- 
dition than ever before, with good in- 
dications of a great increase in pro- 
duction the coming year. 


The mixing of land and water and 
wind is a thing of the past. The re- 
cent era of liquidation, aided by some 
very timely judicial decisions, pricked 
a number of inflated irrigation projects, 
allowing the wind to escape and leayv- 
ing land and water more closely wedded 
than ever before. It can be said that 
in the whole of Southern California 
there is not today a scheme before the 
people for irrigation investment but 
is sound to the core. The promoters 
of wildcat schemes have. been driven 
to their holes, and_irrigation is enjoy- 
ing its palmiest days. It is true that 
there are still a few wrecks of former 
wildcat schemes still in process of 
transformation in the courts, but by 
slow precess they are being placed 
upon solid foundations. The irrigation 
developments of the past year have not 
been of a sensational character, and 
yet they were of vast importance, for 
a great amount of water has been de- 
veloped by individuals through the 
sinking of wells. No careful estimate 
can be made of the extent of this de- 
velopment, but it can be said that the 


possibilities of irrigation have been 
extended in this county by several 
thousand acres. Generally speaking, 


the tendency to develop water in this 
way has been in sections already 
planted, where the supply had proven 
deficient, and as a result, several’ sec- 
tions are in much better condition than 
previously. 

Closely allied with the irrigation 
question is that of the development of 
electric power, for the force used in 
generating electricity is obtained from 
the same mountain streams that are 
used for irrigation purposes. The Red- 
lands Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, which lights Redlands, Riverside, 


Colton, Highland and a part of San 
Bernardino, some months since gave 


birth. to another corporation greater 
than the parent. It is called the South- 
ern *California Power Company, and 
has a large force of men at work upon 
a great plant for developing power 
from the Santa Ana River. The work 
is now well under way, and wires are 
being stretched to Los Angeles, where 


the electricity will be used for lighting 


and power purposes. Allied with this 
comnany is another looking to the de- 
velopment of the power of Lytle Creek, 
while these are related to the Los An- 
geles: Electric Power Company, now 
for the development .of 
power from the San Gabriel River, in 
Los Angeles county. 


Surveying the industries of San Ber- 
nardino county as @ whole, # is not 
difficult to discern the fact that while 
they are one and all yet in their in- 
fancy, the fact remains that each suc- 
ceeding milestone tn the march of de- 
velopment reveals steady progress being 
made. Not only are riches coming in 
from the East with increased popula- 
tion, but they are coming from the sur- 
face of the soil and from the mines, 
and, combined, these industries are 
bringing to the imperial county not far 
from $6,000,000 per year, or more than 
$1100 per family for the entire popula- 
tion, a showing which, it is believed, 
will rank well with the showing of any 
county in e whole wide country. 


is still 
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Cnnual Widwinter Mtunber. 
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URING no period since the boom 
of ten years ago have: any con- 
secutive twelve months seen s0 
much general improvement in 
Orange county as the year just closing. 


There have been times when particular, 


localities have made more pronounced 
progress, perhaps, but the year 1897 
has been marked throughout with the 
development of important industries in 
nearly all portions of the county; with 
a steady and satisfactory growth in 
all the incorporated cities, ang with 
evidences of better business conditions 
and vast improvement in the general 
situation of the people as a whole. 

The high price of grain has undoubt- 
ediy had much to do with bringing 
about this favorable state of affairs, 
although not altogether responsible for 
it by any means. Crops of many kinds 
have been generous in their returns to 
the husbandman, and the immense 
sums of money brought into the county 
through them have been turned into 
the regular channels of trade. Fore- 
most in crop returns comes the income 
from sugar beets. The fact that the 
6000 acres in this product have yielded 
more in cash receipts than the 50,000 
acres sown to grain amply verifies the 
statement that the high price of cereals 
is not altogether responsible for pros- 
perity in Orange county. 

The beet-sugar factory at Alamitos, 
erected at a cost of $400,000, with a ca- 
pacity of 500 tons of beets daily, takes 
first place in the. list of improvements 
in Orange county during the past vear. 
The site selected for this factorv has 
been transformed in a few months from 
a homeless plain to a bustling little 
town of 600 people, where nearly all 
lines of trade are represented. Alamitos 
promises to become one of the most im- 
portant points in the county in a com- 
mercial way. The factory itself has 
distributed hundreds of thousands of 
dollars during its first season among 
its employés and the  béeet-growers. 
The wonderful improvement through 
all the beet section indicates the great 
benefit the factory has already been, 
and gives abundant promise of its in- 
fluence for prosperity in the future. 
The fact that this factory and the one 
at Chino have not been able to’use all 
the beets grown, and that applications 
are already4in from land-vowners to 
grow several thousand acres more, 
sbows that the beet-sugar industry in 
Orange county is yet in its’ infancy, 
and it is deemed certain that at least 
one more’ factory will be built during 
the present year. 

The celery product of the county, 
which has already gained a wide repu- 
tation, is now being marketed, and 
promises to double its output of last 
year, in which case it Will reach nearly 
five hundred earloads. A branch of the 
Santa Ana and Newport Railroad has 
been built from Newport Beach to the 
peat lands, and is now in’ operation. 
Celery shipments will be handled over 
this line, instead of being hauled to 
Santa Ana by wagon, as in. former 
years. 

Other railroad improvements have 
been the replacing of the horse-car line 
operating between Santa Ana and Or- 
ange, with a system of steam motors, 


‘which also run to the depots in the 


first-named city; the extension of the 


Southern Pacifie branch from Anaheim 


through: to Los Alamitos, whence it 
will ultimately be extended to Long 
Reach and San Pedro. Both the South- 
ern Pacific and Santa Fé have made 
important improvements in their main 
lines of tracks and general accommo- 
dations for the public. The Santa Fé 
in particular has done much work in its 


tracks, and is now building an im-— 


44, 


weer 


mense iron bridge across the Santa 
Ana River, between Orange and Ana- 
heim, 

In fruit products the olive has made 
the most important strides. On the 
larges ranch of David Hewes, near El 
Modena, a pickling plant was erected 
this season and a big force of pickers 
and curers has been kept busy for sey- 
eral weeks barreling the olives grown 
on the ranch. The fruit is of excep- 
tionally fine quality, and hundreds of 
barrels have found a ready market at 
good prices. Olive orchards all over 
the county are just coming into bear- 
ing, while there are hundreds of acres 
of old trees in small tracts whose prod- 
uct has been cured annually and dis- 
posed of at a good profit in the home 
markets. There is no longer any doubt 


“source, 


now in operaticn in this section no less 
than nine creameries, and the returns 
from the excellent quality of butter 
shipped from them is now equal to al- 
most any other one source of revenue 
of the coumty. The poultry industry 
has also reached large proportions, and 
a large income is received from this 
The condensed-milk factory at 
Buena Park has done a large business 
during the year. 

One great improvement in the county 
during the past year entitled to special 
mention is the work done on the county 
roads. Never in the history of the 
county has so much attention been paid 
to the betterment of the principal high- 
ways. All the’ principal roads have 
heen carefully graded, and many of 


‘them are being graveled. 


The Supervisors have taken steps to- 


gress provided for a land commission, 
to which all claims of grants ehould be 
presented; and after proper notice and 
publication.a hearing was to be had, at 
which hearing all persons could appear 
and object to the confirmation of the 
grant. 11 this was done, and upon 
the finad hearing the United States 
courts entered a decree confirming the 
title. A survey was ordered by the 
United States, and thereupon a patent 
issued by the government in accord- 
ance with that survey. 
The rancho later passed into the pos- 
session of the Irvine family, who have 
been the owners for more than thirty 
years. At the time of the cession of 
California to the United States the San 
Joaquin Rancho was only a sheep and 
oattle pasture of comparatively little 
known value, and the Mexicans whe 
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as to the great possibilities in olive 
culture, and its place among the prod- 
ucts of the county will rank high in 
a vey few years. 

The orange crop is unusually good 
this year, and the demand is most en- 
couraging. Some damage by frost has 
been sustained in a few sections, but 
the injury is slight, and the crop as 
a whole is in excellent condition. This 
general statement will also apply to 
lemons. 

Among other important crops are 
Wainuts, alfalfa, poultry, eggs and 
butter, live stock, berries of nearly 
all varieties, apples, peaches, apricots, 
potatoes, peanuts, beans, prunes, figs, 
grapes and peas. The pomelo, or grape 
fruit, is also coming into prominence. 
Barley, wheat and corn have been 
previously referred to. The combined 
acreage devoted to these products ag- 
gsregated 55,000 acres, the product of 
which was worth more than half a 
million dollars. 

The four principal railroad points of 
the county—Santa Ana, Anaheim, Or- 
ange and Fulerton—have progressed 
during the past year in many ways. 

Santa Ana, the coumty seat, being 
much the largest town in the county, 
takes first place in the improvement 
account. The principal business street 
of this city is well paved with asphalt, 
and half a mile of elegant graveled 
street, comparing very favorably with 
macadam, has just been completed 
from the end of the pavement to the 
railroad depots. Many handsome resi- 
dences have been erected during the 
past year, the total buildimg immprove- 
ments reaching a value bordering cn 
$100,000. Anaheim, the ““‘mother col- 
ony,” has added to it light and water 
facilities, both plants being owned and 
operated-by the city. This town has 
a’so made substantial improvememnis 
in other directions. Fullerton is con- 
stantly on the move, and e¥ery month 
sees some addition to that thriving 
town. Of the smaller towms, Tustin, 
Westminster, Garden Grove,’ Buena 
Park, Capistrano and El Toro niay be 
cited as points having an importance 
each of its own. 

The large and fertile territory from 
the: south to the morthwest of Santa 
Ana, reaching as far north as Buena 


Park, is receiving astonishing returns | 
from dairying interests, There are] the United States, Thereupon Con- 


a 


ward the development and protection of 
the 160-acre park recently donated by 
James Irvine, owner of the famous San 
Joaquin rancho, in the Santiago Cafion, 
and this delightful retreat, already 
richly endowed with majestic beauty 
by Nature’s hand, will soon be made 
one of the most beautiful spots in all 
Southern California. 

Although the past year has been 
marked with most im’portamt progress 
throughout the county, the outlook for 
the next twelve months promises even 


greater advancement. The development 


of San Pedro Harbor, now assured, will 
undoubtedly lead to the construction 
of a through lime of railroad from 
Santa Ana to that point, thus complet- 
ing the chain of transportation facili- 
ties. Already the two great transcon- 
tinental lines tap the principal portions 
of the county, and with rail connec- 
tion to Newport whar{t supplemented 
by a more important line to San Pedro, 
mo section in the State will have bet- 
ter commercial facilities than the 
county seat of the gem county of Or- 
anges. The Southern Pacific and Santa 
Fé are both laying plans to tap the 
Placentia region, amd a new line of 
road through that section to Chino or 
Corona is one of the possibilities most 
expected. The fertile La Habra Val- 
ley, lying between Fullerton emd Whit- 
tier, is also a promising candidate for 
railroad attentions. This valley has 
built up rapidly during the past year, 
and is attracting general attention. 
The Rancho San Jonquin. 
A-description of Orange county would 
be incomplete without mentioning the 
great San Joaquin Rancho, which 
forms the very heart‘of rich 
county and embraces 108,000 acres from 
three separate and distinct grants 
made by the Mexican government be- 


fore the change of flag. The San Jon- | 


quin proper contains 48,000 acres, tho 
Tomas de Santiago an equal quantity, 
and 12,000 acres are included in a strip 
extending along the westerly boundary 
of both the other grants,’ and being a 
part of the Santiago de Santa Ana 
grant. By the treatv of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, proclaimed July 4, 1848, it was 


provided that all vested rights held by 


the citizens of the ceded _ territory 
should be recognized and pretected by 


fertile, 


tended the flocks that roamed over the 
broad expanse little dreamed of its 
great possibilities. The credit for the 
subsequent great improvements is in 
the first place due to the energy and 
efficiency of the late George irvine, 
uncle of the present owner, who had 
entire charge of the property during 
the minority of James Irvine. More 
than forty thousand acres have been 
subdued by the plow, thousands of 
acres cleared of brush and cactii, val- 
uable lands drained and others supplied 
With water. Many mites of fences have 
been built and immense warehouses 
erected; and where the old-time Mex- 
ican used to scratch in a little patch of 
barley, harvest it with a sickle and 
thresh it with a flail, now half a dozen 
combined harvesters, each equipped 
with thirty-two horses or mules, and 
with a capacity of a thousand cacks of 
grain daily, fill the immense ranch- 
houses to overilowing. 

The present owner, who is a man of 
energy, industry and force, less than 
30 Years of age, has subdivided the 
rancho into smaller holdings of from 
500 to 2000 acres each; taking-an agreed 
share of the crop in payment of rental. 
He assists his tenants with advances 
of money. sacks, etce., and encourages 
improvernents by liberal concessions. 
The advent of the important  beet- 
sugar industry will open still a new 
ficld for improvement. Most of the al- 
luvial goil is very deep and exceed- 
being practically inex- 
haustible, and well adapted for sugar- 
beet growing, as the experiments of 
the last three years have sufficiently 
demonstrated. The average degree of 
saccharine matter of the beets shipped 
to the Chino factory by the carload 
was 18.5, and the purity over &90: 

This new industry will necessitate an- 
other subdivision of the present tracts 
into still smaller holdings, giving prof- 
itable occupation to and good living for 
75 per cent. more people than at the 
present time. 

This rancho is crossed by the Santa 
Fé Railroad and reached by the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad lines, and also by 


-the Santa Ana and Newport Railroad, 


and has besides ocean frontage 
good harbor facilities. 

Orange county may yet help to sup- 
ply raw material for» another great 
beet-sugar factory, to be located in the 
heart of the county. 


and 
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S THE dawn of the new year 
breaks, San Diego city and) 
county are found enjoying a! 
wave of prosperity that is far- | 
reaching, as the result of a season ‘of | 
material growth and developmen: in 
the various resources and industries 
of the county. This growth and de- 


velopment have not been alone in the 
city; neither has it all been in the 
county. The city and county have 


moved along together, each making 
rapid but careful strides in the march 
of progress that has brought Califor- 
nia into so much prominence, in fact, 
given it a world-wide reputation, dur- 
ing the past dozen years. It was dur- 
ing 1896 that the city of San Diego 
seemed to fully recover from the days 
of the “boom,” and to set a pace in de- 
velopment that would do credit to a 
city several times its size in pdpula- 
tion. During that year the possible fu- 
ture of the city seems to- have pre- 
sented itself to moneyed men, and nat- 
urally enough building began. Before 
the close of the year ovér half a mil- 
lion dollars had been expended in 
buildings, and this line of development 
has gone steadily on during the year 
just closed, several of the handsomest 
blocks in the city having gone up. 
And, in addition to the building of 
many business blocks and residences, 
there have been extensive street and 
other public improvements. 

While the city has gone steadily 
ahead, the country districts have not 
been idle. The 

Development of Water 


in this State has very properly been 
considered the most important meas- 
ure to be advanced in any community, 
and in this respect no other section of 


country has equaled what has been 
done in San Diego county the past 
year. As rapidly as the judicious ex- 


penditure of several millions of dollars 
and the honest toil and ingenuity of 
man could go hand in hand, the con- 
tour of mountains has’ been changed, 
great dams have been, and are yet be- 
ing, constructed, that bilfiions of gal- 
lons of water may be stored in large 
reservoirs to be used in making hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of San 
Diego county soil blossom like the rose. 


With the completion of the irrigation 
systems now -in course of construction 


Water Company and the 
Flume Company, at an expense 
something over $4,690,000, the city cf 
San Diego and the country adjacent 
thereto, and extending south and east 
“2s far as the Mexican line, will be as 
well watered as any spot on the face 
of. the earth. 

The Duilding of Public Highways. 


No other county in the State has 
made as much improvement in its pub- 
lic highways the past few years as this 
county. Many thousands of dollars have 
been expended by the Loard of Supervi- 
sors in extending convenient roadways 
over mountains and through valeys to 
the remotest portions of the county, 
and in addition to-this the Southern 


cf 


California Mountain Water Company 
has, at its own expense, constructed 
over one hundred miles of splendid 


road from San Diego over and through 
almost impenetrable mountains to the 
fountain head of its irrigation system 
on the border of the Mojave Desert. 
This road ‘has been constructed at a 
cost of $10,000, and the greater portion 
of its has been turned over to the 
county. During the past year a large 
portion of this road was kept sprinkled 
at the-expense of the Southern Califor-— 
nia Mountain Water Company, and as 
a result the ‘“‘geod roads’’ problem has 
been practically solved. This company 
now has twenty miles of good road un- 
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der construction, a 
which will eventually be pre- 
eented -to the county. Some 
idea of the work that has been 
required to construct these roads 
will be best understood when it 
is stated that a great portion of 
them been built-through a 
section of mountainous country 
that heretofore has been consid- 
ere impregnable even to the 
pack mule and prospector. But 
now wagon and trailer and four- 
teen horses daily pass over the 
moet difficult grades along the 
route. 


Agricultural and Horticual- 
turzl Resources, 
The agricultural and horticul- 


tural interests in the county 
the past year have greatly in- 
creased as the shipping will 
a plainly show. In the matter of 
gzgrain alone the shipping to foreign 
ports this year has been more than 
three times what it has been during 
any previous year, and the number of 
tons of hay sent out by ship and rail 
are largely in excess of what it has 
ever been before. The exports of or- 
anges and lemons and other citrus 
fruits, as well as deciduous fruits, are 
conservatively estimated to be at least 
one-third more the past year than ever 
Lofore. 
Existing Climatic Conditions, 


It is a fact that the Sam Diego Bay 
region has the reputation, and it has 
been justly and honestly gained, of 
having the most equabic, as well as the 
most congenial climate in the world. A 
convincing tabular statement, compiled 
from the official records of the United 
States Weather Bureau, the tempera- 
ture being taken by self-registering 
instruments by Observer Ford A. Car- 
penter, shows the meximum and m-i- 
mum temperature for tho past twenty- 
six years, and ‘tells the story more 
eloquently than pen can describe. 
[This table will be sont to-any inquirer, 
postage paid, by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. ] 

It requires temperature of 28 deg. to 
kill oranges or lemons. From 1875 to 
1897—8101 days—there were 8126 days of 
temperature not above 80 deg. nor below 


40 deg., a record that San Diego very | 


proudly chellenges any other lotality 
in the world to equal. ‘ 


The City of San Diego. 


San Diego has grown to a population 
of upward of 20,000, and is a city show- 
ing life and modern improvements. 
Briefly enumerated, its public conveni- 
ences are a comprehensive water sys- 
tem, costing over a million and a half 
dollars, a well-equipped electric street- 
car system, who¢ee twenty-fivo miles of 
irack extend to all portions of the city; 
wide, regular and well-paved streets; 
two public parks (one _ consisting of 
1400 acros overlooking the bay;) large 
and commodious Operahouses; numer- 
ous public and private schools, and a 
State norma! school now in course of 
construction; etfurch buildings of all 
denominations and a public library cir- 
culating over eight thousand volumes 
per month. There are many fraternal 
and secret societics, as wellas literary 
and musical asseciations of’a high or- 
der, showing wealth and refinement on 
alk sides. The city has four daily news- 
pu:rpers, besides a number of weeklies, 
six banks, well-stocked. wholesale and 
re‘ail stores, and all told, more.than 
three score manufacturing plants, em- 
ploying over one thousand men. The 
city is provided with fine hotels and 
good restaurents and lodging-houses, 
thus making it easy for the large num- 
ber of tourists who come here each 
year to find suitable, acccrmmodations. 

The improvement of the public plaza 
at a cost of $4500 is now under way; 
the public parks are being bDeautificd; a 
large new: garbage crematory has just 
been erected at a cost of $12,000, and 
tho San Diego brewery, only one year 
old, is now being enlarged ata cost of 
$169,000. A franchise for another rail- 
road through the city is now before the 
Council, and will, no doubt, be granied. 
The application for this franchise has 
been made by a committe: of promineni 
citizens, among whom is VU. 8S. Grant, 
Jr. 

Coronado. 


Perhaps no other spot in California, 


has the reputation abroad possessed 
by the alluring peninsula of Coronado, 
and this.has been made so by Hotel del 
Coronado, the largest and most mag- 
nificent seaside resort in the world. 

asi ‘om this great hotel resort, 
the little city of Coronado is one of the 
beautiful residence sections of San 
Diego county... Broad, shaded stroets 
and avenues, lined with cottages and 


portion of. 


| structures. flour and 


residences of the latest architectural 
designs, make it a most attractive spot 
and a favorite place for the heads of 
families who engaged in business 
on the other side of the bay, Here an 
ice factory, car shops, extensive ctee- 
tric: plant and other industries con- 


| tribute largely “to the business of the 


town, and, togethér with the hotel, 
give employment to many men and 
women. 

People from England and America, 
as well as representatives of all the 
civilized nations, make their home at 
Hotel del Coronado the greater part of 
the year, and thus it is that its fame 
has gone to all quarters of the globe. 
The present season promises to be the 
most profitable in the history of the 
resort. 

The Port of San Diego. 


San Diego Bay is one of the finest 
deep-sea harbors on the Pacific Coast, 
and is a commercial gateway of grow- 
ing importance. It is a port of entry, 
with cusiom-house, quarantine station, 
marine Ways, wharves. decks and coal 
bunkers. Here the United States and 
British North Pacific squadrons are 
furnished with coal, and commerce is 
carried on with all parts of the world. 
The bay is thirteen miles long and has 
on area of twenty-two square miles— 
eight square miles of anchorage. The 
mouth of.the bay is: well protected by 
a government jetty, now im course of 
construction, which, when completed, 
will extend 7200 feet due south from 
the western pnoint of North Island, 
parallel with Point Loma, and directly 
east of it. The estimated cost of this 
work is $400,000. The proper fortifica- 
tions for the harbor are now being 
made by the United States government 
at a cost of about $450,000. Four great 
quick-firing guns are being placed oat 
Ballast Point, and this is to be fol- 
lowed by a battery of sixteen twelve- 
inch mortars on the sandpits south of 
Hotel del Coronado. When these forti- 
fications ore completed San Diego will 
be able to stand off any ordinary fleet 
of hostile foreign ships with impunity. 

National City. 


National City is situated about five 
miles south of the city of San Diego. 
It is laid out on one extensive scale, 
With broad streets and large lblocks. 
areat shade and ornamental trees sur- 
round many of the spacious residences 
here, ond the numerous packing-house 
furnish employment for many men dur- 
ing the fruit season. There are five 
churches in National City and numer- 
ous fraternal and secret societies. The 
public schools are of the best. The past 
yeor the shipments of both fruit and 
grain have been larger than any prev- 
ious year, showing that the surround- 
ing country is increasing steadily in 
productiveness. 

Escondide. 


No other section of San Diego county 
has developed more in an agricultural 
and horticultural way during the past 
twelve months than the Escondido Val- 
ley. Here water has been plentiful, and 
all kinds of vegetation have heen lux- 
uriantly grown. The town of Escondido 
has enjoyed a healthy growth, and the 
farmers have been prosperous, finding 
a profitable market for their produce. 
The richness of the mines in this sec- 
tion of the county hos attracted the 
attention of mining men, and as a re- 
sult a large amount of money has been 
expended during the year in develop- 
ment. 

There are three hotels, a benk, half a 
dozen church organizations, numerous 
fraternal and secret orders and public 
gchools of a high grade. 


Oceanside. 


The commanding situation of Ocean- 
side makes-#t an ideal place in many 
respects. The town is built on ground 
rising from the ocean and extending 
back to a height of several hundred 
feet, thus affording a view of land and 
water from any portion of the town 
that is difficult to excel anywhere. The 
beach is very shallow at this point, and 
for miles up and down the beach the 
breakers afford a sight well worth go- 
ing miles to see. The soil in the vicin- 
ity of Oceanside is varied, and there- 
fore almost everything that grows is 
raised in abundance. The development 
of woter in this locality will make it 
one of the richest sections in the 
county. The school facilities are the 
very best, and there are six church 
edifices, two of them substantial stone 

gsrist-mill are 
among the factories of the town. 
Fallbrook. 


This town ts located in the’ north- 


eastern part of San Diego county, ard 
has several hundred inhabitants. The 
county round about is rolling, but very 
fertile. A few years ago this section of 
the county was given over almost en- 
tirely tO grain, but now fruit is ex- 
Clusively raised. Grapes do particu- 


larly well in this locality, as docs also | 


the olive. Many lemons are also raised. 


El Cajon. 

El Cajon Valley is not as large as the 
Escondido, but it is a very fertile spot. 
Here is the great grape center of the 
county, and the past season has been 
a profitable one for the viticulturists 
who. were favored with large crops and 
the market, upon the whole, was good. 
El Cajon Valley also produces heavily 
in small grain and hay, furnishing a 
large portion of these products for local 
consumption in San Diego. 

Lemon Grove. 

Lemon Grove, as the name indicates, 
is one of the leading lemon-producing 
sections of the county. The climate 
at this place is rarely excessively hot 
and never excessively cold. The soil 
here is deep, red, decamposed granite 
underlaid with a rich. clay: subsoil, 
making it a combination quite essential 
to the successful cultivation of citrus 
fruits. While the principal product of 
this locality is lemons, many other 
fruits are raised, the seil being par- 
ticularly adapted to the cultivation of 
the sjrawberry. Many of the ranchers 
in this vicinity are greatly increasing 
their beds of berries of different kinus. 

Ramonr:. 

Ramona is the metropolis ‘of- the 
Santa Maria Valley, and therefore is 
the business and social center «f that 
section of the county. The valley com- 
prises about 12,000 acres of fertile, de- 
composed granite, and the lower hills 
afford much pasture for stock. All 
kinds of citrus and deciduous fruits do 
well in the Santa Maria Valley, and on 
the uplands large quantities cf grain 
are raised. The olive industry, in_the 
opinion of many, is the mest promising 
industry of the valley. The town cf 
Ramona hes a publie library, which 
the residents take special pride in keep- 
ing up. . 

Julicn, 

The Julian district is located well 
back in the interior of the county, and, 
besides its rich mines of gold and other 
minerals, is a most fertile and produc- 
tive region. This lecality produces the 


<j finest apples-in the State, and other de- 


ciduous fruits in like quality. Owing 
to the great elevation, the rainfall here 
averages from twenty to thirty inches 
annually, and with this exceeding 
moisture, feed becomes plentiful. 
soil is porous and of a nature tea 
der it copable of absorbing all the rain 
and snow precipitated, and then giving 
it up slowly during the summer months 
when needed for growing and matur- 
ing crops. 


Point Loma. 


In all respects, the most sightly spect 
for suburban hemes in Southern Cali- 
fornia ig Point Loma. It extends 
southward from the flats near North 
San Diego for about four miles, and 
forms the west side of the harbor en- 
trance. Its average elevation is 259 
feet above sea level. tisinge abruptly 
at the southern extremity, -it presen's 
an appearance of majesty and force 
that expressions ,of surpr se 
and admiration when viewed from the 
sea. The soil on Point Loma is com- 
posed of a peculiar but very fertite 
brown loam, and ths rs greatly en- 
riched by vegetable decay from the 
thick growth of brush. ‘ihis localicy 
has developed very rapidly during the 
past year. Hundreds of acres have 
been cleared and planted to fruits of 
varicus kinds. A thecsophical society 
has purchased several hundred acrvs of 
lard on Point Loma, and is new erect- 
ing a hotel resort and sanriarium that, 
when completed, will cost $50,000. The 
government lighthouse is located = on 
the south end of the promontory, and 
at Ballast Point the government § is 
placing the fortifications of the hay. 

Sunnyside. 


At Sunnyside the hills almost to 
their very tops are covered with a 
deep deposit of rich, alluvial soil, suit- 
able for fruit or grain. Lenions 
grape fruit are grown here in abun- 
dance, and the crops are proving quite 
profitable. The voting population in 
this locality has more tman doubled 
the past year. ee 


. Campo, Encinitas, Alpine, La Mesa, 
Chula Vista, Srring Valley, Lakeside 
and Pacific Beach are other places in 
the county, each with its own peculiar 
interests and advantages. 
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ANTA BARBARA—not the Santa 
Parbara that antedates history, as 
Cabrillo found her nearly. three 
hundred years now gone-not what 
she was nor is to be, but just Santa 
Barbara, 


This to those of us 
who reside-Mfere continually, even to 
the taking away of the desire to travel 
and see foreign countries. To the per- 
son who is visiting us at this season 
for the first time, or for any number 
of times, the impressions and results 
are not to be described in words. 
They come in admiring the mountains 
on the one side, the islands and chan- 
nel on the other, and the city nestled 
between. They pluck blossoms by the 
Wayside, and cling to the bouquets 
handed them by friends until they are 
literally smothered in a profusion of 
flowers. 

Arousing from the “spell” into which 
first glimpses had led them, they real- 
.ize that the very atmcsphere, like the 
landscape before them, is flower-laden, 
and, as with the flowers, they indulge 
in an attempt to grasp it all. This 
eilfert gives them a sense of hunger of 
another sort, and they devour the 
fruits of the land, trepical, citrus and 
deciduous, until satiated. Thus far 
there is one broad road, plainly out- 
lined, and here the point of divergence 
is menemes. and individuality asserts 
iiseclf, 

The finest drawing-room, the club, a 
bali, party or social has its attraction, 
but there is an unexplainable tameness. 
The furnishings are _imposing, the 
lights dazzling, the intellects brilliant 
and accomplished, but every human be- 
ing, When landed in the valley and city 
of iiowers, is enough a child of nature 
to enjoy the outdoor perfection better 
ihan the indoor imitation. The artist 
and painter finds an irresistible draw- 
ing toward the beach, the channel, the 
cilifs, and laier to the island and moun- 
tain fastnesses. 

The true sportsman is surprised and 
Celignhted to find that the gamiest game 
of the sea abounds in the channel, in 
both numbers and variety. As the 
days pass by all to» quickly his inter- 
est merges into enthusiasm, and he 
finds that instead of tiring of the sport, 
he begins to experience a desire to 
spend the rest of his days at his pres- 
ent oecupation. He finds quail and 
rabbit shcoting on the hills near by; 
ducks and geese at the iakes, lagoons 
and adjacent lands. There are deer in 
aburé@ence on the ranges,-and the far- 
ther into the hirh mountains the big- 
ger the gare, until. if he so desire, he 
ean find a grizzly bear. and can _ still 
choose for himself as to what is. his 
further pleasure in the case. 

Tie business man communes with 
nature a great deal, too, but he finds 
time ejso to consult. statistics and 
learn that taxable property in Santa 
Barbara county, outside of cities, has 
an assessed valuation below twenty 
million dollars; that the State and 
county tax rate is 1.45, with here and 
there a local school tax added to de- 
fray the expenses of a recently organ- 
ized unicn high school district. He 
learns that the principal surplus prod- 
ucts and resources of the rural dis- 
trict embrace all kinds of cereals, all 
kinds of fruits and nuts, all kinds of 
beans, potatoes and other vegetables, 
eggs and poultry, beef cattle, fat hogs 
and sheep,-asphaltum, gypsum, oil and 
other minerals. He-learns that the oil 
wells at Summerland and Sisquoc and 
the asphalt mines and reduction works 
at Carpinteria, La Patera, Gaviota and 
Sisquoc have developed into extensive 
industries, with facilities for shipping 
by watetr soon to be perfected at 
Summerland and Gaviota. He reads 
with much interest about the proposed 
new beet-sugar factory in the Santa 
Maria Valley, and contemplates results 
with much satisfaction. He learns that 
rich people come here from all over the 
world to spend the remainder of their 
days in luxurious enjoyment, and that 
the thrifty come here to thrive still 
more. Dreamers. begin at: once to 
stand and muse. They gaze long and 
eagerly at the Christmas bathers in 
the surf, the yachts, fishing boats, sail 
and rowboats innd coast steamers in 
the channel; listen to some Spanish | 
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tradition concerning the islands, the 
channel or other object in view, and 


‘hurriedly sketch it off for publication 


| 


Where friends will read and appreciate 
it. A favorite object to gaze upon, 
muse over, and write about, is cur pa- 
tron saint. They soon learn to point out 
Liis Not altogether visionary object to 
friends and explain that it is Saint 
Barbara—an object imprinted on the 
face of the mountain to the eastward, a 
remarkable likeness,in thegarb of asis- 
ter aswesee it there today, freshly chis- 
eled upon the denuded rocks by the 
storm, and neatly framed in dark 
chaparral. Look closely, the image 
holds something in the right hand. 
What could be more fitting—a cornu- 
copia of flowers—the city of flowers to 
this day. Look again, the left hand 
points in prophesy down, into Cold 
Spring Cafion to the hidden springs at 
her feet, where, in faith, our city 
fathers are delving into the mountain 
renge, smiting the rocks as did Moses. 
in the desert when the children of 
Israel clamored for water. 

Santa Barbara is the patron saint 
of armorers and gunsmiths, of firearms 
and fortifications. It is invoked against 
thunder and lightning and accident by 
gunpowder explosion and is a frequent 
ornament on shields, armor, great guns 
and field pieces. 

There is the legend of the bewitching 
and spiritual Indian maiden ‘“‘Nojoqui”’ 
(pronounced Nah-hah-wee) who, when 
pursued by her desperate lover, jumped 
from the falls which ever afterward 
bore her name. There was the great 
chief, “Sisquoc,”” after whom the Sis- 
quoc Falls and river were named un- 
der moct tragic circumstances. The 
daughter of another chief, “Zaca,” was 
drowned in the romantic little lake 
which bears her name, and to this day 
her native descendants of these early 
tribes, not aborigines, do not dare ven- 
ture upon the surface of Zaca Lake, 
one of the most picturesque bodies of 
water to be found in the State, whose. 
elements are by force of circumstances 
placid even to the exclusion of a rip- 
ple: but the legend tells of a hidden 
whirlpool in the center, into which 
every creature has been drawn that 
has ventured upon the lake. 

Santa Barbara is an old town, and, 


like an old friend, improves with age 
and continued acquaintance. It 
abounées in delightful -surprises for 


street saunterers, who here and there 
are constantly coming upon bits of 
Spanish life, historical buildings and 
ruins which played an important: part 
in one of the most fascinating histories 
ever written. 3ut interest does not 
rest here. Along the seashore, on 
lonely heights or in mysterious gulches 
in the foothills and higher mountains 
are found a profusion of relics which 
furnish unmistakable evidence of a 
prehistoric civilization. There are the 
mounds and burial grounds, pictures, 
writings and other evidences which 
were only traditionary evidence three 
hundred years ago. Despite all this, 
Santa Parbara probably has more un- 
explored, undeveloped country and hid- 
den resources than any other bit of ter- 
ritory of equal size on the Coast; and 
yet her people are strictly up-to-date 
from a -modern civilization point of 
view, with schools and churches, lively 
markets and thrifty traders; the fin- 
est beach boulevard and plaza on the 
Coast; society, gay and sedate, but 
always active; gas and electric lights, 
electric street railway, paved streets, 
water and sewage systems, libraries, 
colleges, theaters—and no one trying 
to get away. 
Developments. 

A big business change has been wit- 
nessed throughout the county during 
the past twelve months, directly trace- 
able to the feeling of financial security 
which followed the last Presidential 
cainpaign. Mortgages that were over- 
due were paid off by remortgaging, 
which could not be done before, and 
‘hose who were so anxious to get their 
money in, soon found there was no de- 
mand for it. This condition of things 
soon inaugurated an era of building 
and improving which was never before 
equaled in the.history of the county. 

Santa Barbara City. 

In Santa Barbara city, including the 

suburbs, more than a million doDers 


have been expended in buildings and+ 
other improvements during the year. A 
part of the local building boom might 
be chargeable to the rate war on lum- 
ber which prevailed throughout the 
summer; but back of that was the fact 
that money was obtaivable at easy 
raies. The buildings have been, for the 
most part, strictly modern, and rang- 
ing well up in the thousands. The com- 
pletion of the new electric street rail- 
way has added fresh impetus to the 
town generally, and has temporarily 
controlled the direction of improve- 
ments, making Bath and Garden the 
most aristocratic residence streets. 
The new city water system, now al- 
most completed, is an enterprise of 
which the city is justly proud. A large 
neav reservoir on-the summit of Barker 
Hill has just been finished in asphalt, 
and the pipe is already arriving from 
the East for an entirely new city sys- 
tem, and also for the main to carry the 
abundant flow of the purest mountain 
water from the tunnel to the reservoir. 
It has long been predicted that Hawley 
Heights and the hillside to the north 
and east of town would one day be the 
favorite residence district and the only 
reason this has not been realized here- 
tofore has been the lack of water. An 
abundant supply is now assured for 
this part of town, and the indications 
are that it will mark the center of de- 
velopments for some time to come. 
Montecito. 

Montecito has long since become the 
home of the rich, and any attempt at 
a statement of the improvements of 
the past year would be erroneous be- 
cause, aside from the new and exten- 
sive homes that are continually being 
made, the first cost of which ranges 
anywhere from $50,000 to a quarter of 
a million, they never stop improving 
and positively refuse to make any 
statement regarding expenses, this be- 
ing regarded as of no consequence com- 
pared to the luxuries of a modern home 
in that most favored of all localities. 

Summerland, 


When a new and growing community 
doubles its population and business im- 
portance in a year, the fact is generally 
heralded as marvelous, and yet this 
would only half tell the story at Sum- 
merland, and the future looks, even 
brighter than the past, as they are 
now arranging to put down hundreds of 
oil wells right in the surf, where the 
best wells are now located, and will 
build a wharf for the purpose of ship- 
ping oil direct to San Francisco and 
other coast points by water. 

Carpinteria. 

The Carpinteria Valley is content for 
the most part to stay with walnuts, 
lemons and beans, and let other locali- 
ties do the experimenting. The thrifty 
farmers of that valley add annually to 
their bank account, besides improving 
their model homes, which are not for 
sale and have not been for safe even 
during the hard times just passed. 

UP THE COAST. 

Up the coast from Santa Barbara to 
Gaviota, aside from the many new pri- 
vate enterprises, there has been a sys- 
tematic improvement of the roads that 
is appreciated by the traveling public, 
and has added much to property values 
in that direction. Especial attention 
has been paid to the read from the city 
to Goleta. Steep hills have been cut 
down and fills made, and it is now the 
finest eight-mile drive in the county. 

Near Gaviota the Alcatraz Asphalt 
Company is building a town. It is the 
point where the forty miles of double 
pipe line reaches the coast from the | 
Sisquoc asphalt mines, the largest and 
best in the United States. A large-re- 
finery is being erected, and a wharf 
built, solely to accommodate the com- 
rany's private shipping business. These 
enterprises necessitate the employment 
of several hundred men, and cottages 
have been built for them, thus creat- 
ing one of those magic villages which 
follow in the wake of greag enterprises. 

Lompoc. 

Lompoc was blue and for sale a year 
aco. Beans and mustard were low, and 
the income was too small to make them 
feel easy, but a change has come about. 
They got good prices for everything, 
and joined heartily in the universal 
building boom. With the coast-line 
railroad now at Surf, only eight miles 
away, they have improved shipping fa- 
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felt its quickening influence. 
Santa Ynez. 

An unsuccessful attempt at locating 
a large German colony on the College 
Rancho was made during the summer, 
the desire of the colonists being to se- 
cure first-class sugar-beet land. In- 
vestigation proved that while the Santa 
Ynez Valley has the banner wheat land 
and is also fine for many kinds of 
fruits, including olives, it is not good 
for sugar beets. The wheat farmers, 
Without exception have big 
to their credit as a result cf the past 
year’s crop, and preparations have 
been made for the largest acreage on 
record, of small grain the coming sea- 
son. 

Los Olivos, 

While Los Olivos is the shipping cen- 
ter for all the Santa Ynez plateau-end 
surrounding territory, and while the 
largest olive orchards in the county are 
located in the valley that was named 
after its leading fruit, yet this particu- 
lar part of Santa Barbara county is 
more noted as a resort for sportsmen. 
The splendid trout fishing, quail and 
pigeon ghooting. with big game of all 
kinds in the adjacent ranges, attract 
sporting men from far and near, while 
camping and pieasure parties invariably 
start out from here for the Nojoqui 
Falls, Las Cruces Hot Springs, San 
Marcos Springs, Zaca Lake, Sisquoe 
Falls and other points of interest to 
pleasure seekers. 

Los Alamos. 

Los Alamos is 'the only typical grain 
station in the county. It is surrounded 
by a. large ranch covered with renters, 
who of course do no improving. The 
land produces good crops ennually, 
and the farmers have a reputation-for 
making a better living with fewer 
days’ work than any other place on 
the Coast. 

Garey. 

Garey and the Sisquec Valley and 
adjacent cafions have gone largely into 
fruit which, together with a“splendid 
crop of grain'and good prices, has en- 
abled every farmer who had a mort- 
gage to.pay it off, while all the rest 
have taken a willing hand in the annie 
versal spirit of improvement. 

Santa Mariz. 

Santa Maria still grows. Surrounded 
by 300,009 acres of agricultural lands, 
the products of which are probably 
more diversified than these of any 
other spot on earth; with an abundance 
of cheap fuel, two railroads and the 
ocean for shipping facilitics, she is now 
to have added to her innumerable re- 
sources a beet-sugar factury, with eca- 
pacity for handling the product from 
10,600 acres. Notwithstanding her many 
advantages, the vastness of her terri- 
tory and her formerly isolated position, 
have kept land values down. and fine 
productive homes are within the reach 
of every able-bodied man of economia 
habits. 

Guadalupe. 


Guadalupe, the oldest town in the 


Santa Maria Valley, which slumbere< 
and decayed*for a quarter of a century% 
has not only come to life again. bufis 


already posing a9 a most jmportant 
shipping center. The vast herds of cat- 
tle and bands of sheep, fattened on the 
interior’ ranges, and formerly driven te 
Soledad for shipment to San Francisco, 
are now shipped from Guadalupe. Also 
thousands of hogs produced on the 


‘ marketed from 


adjacent dairies, or corn and barley 
farms of the upper valley are now’ 
here. Besides this, a 
great deal of grain, fruit and asphalt 
is shipped. Since the'advent cof the 
railroad, Guadalupe Lake hays become 
a favorite resort for sportsmen from 
the north, who declare the duck shoote- 
ing among the finest to be found. 


The foreign shipments from twelve leading 
mills of the State for the month of November 
were 4,090,626 feet of lumber, and 21,529,481 
fect were shipped coastwise, making in all 
a total of 25,620,000 fect. Shiptments cf Jum- 
ber to foreign ports during the month were 
comparatively light, but coast shipments are 
fair for this season. The steady decline in 
foreign shipments is attributed largely to the 
high freight charges that are imposed. Ships 
owners are reaping a harvest in this respect, 
and the present state of affairs is quite the 
reverse of the conditions which existed twe 
years ago, 


cilities, and business of all kinds 


eccounts 
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ATERIAL progress made .in 
this county during the past year 
has been greater than for the 
sane period of in the 
twenty-five years’ history of the county; 
Millions of dollars are now being in- 
vested in great industrics by numer- 
ous capitalists. Undoubtedly the most 
important of thb new enterprisés is 
the extension of the sugar-beet cu'ture 
and the erection of a large beet-sucar 
factory by the Oxnards. Other capi- 
talists are also considering the erectioa 


of a beet-sugar factory in the Las 
Posas Valley. The site for the plant 


has already been a and o; tions 
for the right-of-wa for the railroad 
have been signed by ‘the property-own- 
ers. The agreements require the com- 
mencement of construction of the rail- 
road Within sixty days from th. date 
of December 16. 

‘Se Ay Mfdustries require the con- 

truction ‘of twenty-five miles of rail- 
way, commencing at Montalvo and 
running to Hueneme, via the Colonia 
beet-sugar factory, and exiending from 
this factory to the second propose] 
beet-sugar factory in the Las Posas. 
Werk the Colonia Oxnard) 
factory buildings: is now progressing 
day and night, in order that the ma- 
chinery, Which is to be of the latest 
and pattern and of Amefican 
manufacture, may be installed and 
ready for operation the coming season. 
When complete, the cost of the build- 
ings, in their accessories, will be up- 

ward cf > million dollars. The fac- 
tory will , re in the outset a capacity 
of 1600 tons of beets per day, from an 
acreage approximately 8500. "Contracts 
for the planting, growing and harvest- 
ing of sugar-beets have already been 
signed by the Oxnards and the farmers 
for a period covermg five years, with 
the privilege of renewing for two years 
longei. The beet-growers embrace 
over two hundred farmers, who will 
plant to beets parcels of land contain- 
ing from two to 650 acres. According 
to their contracts, the farmers will re- 
reive a fixed price for their beets. 
Beginning with the season of 189) the 
capac’:y of.the plant will be increased 
to 2000 tons per day of twenty-four 
hours. The acreage planted to bee's 
Wiil also ha increased to 29,000, con- 
tracis,.ceHing for this acreage having 
alreedy been signed. During the past 
Season over one thousand acres were 


best 


devoted to the culture of sugar-beets. 
The beeis produced were shipped to 
Chino, and, according to the. factory 
Statement, Ventura farmers received 
$65,390, 

The experiment of beet-raising has 
proved a most succes:ful one. It has 
shewn that the beets ecentain a very 
high percentage of saccharine, aver- 


aging above 18 per cent., and that ‘the 
tonnage yield per acre is also above, the 


usual limit, averaging over fifteen 
tons, 
The Oxnards have further shown 


their faith in Ventura county soil by 
purchasing large tracts of land. The 
price thot was paid per acre also shows 
the market value of tKhe land. They 
purchascd near Hueneme 4000 acres at 
$35 per acre, $8 per acre paid on de- 
livery of the deed, the balance in three 
equal installments, each bearing 6 per 
cent. interest. Two-thirds interests in 
a cl0-acre’ tract near Montalvo was 
bourht for $40,009 cash. This being et 
the rate of §200 per acre. Numerous 
small tracts wer? also bhought at the 
same figure. The 100 acres for the fac- 
tory-site was sold for $25,000, or $250 
per acre, 

The Yocation of this factory in the 
county, between the towns.of Rio and 


Hueneine, has already stimulated the 
people. The first noticeable fact is 
the saving of $1.20 per ton on the heets, 
the freight hitherto paid for,the deliyv- 
ery of beets at Chino. At Hueneme 
there is now a demand for More resi- 
dences. The effect on gencral trade is 
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also noticeable, and the value of prop- 
-erty is already advancing steadily. 


Tire New KMailroad, 

What may be considered the second 
important feature of the material prog- 
ress of the county is the buiiding of 
the Ventura and Ojai Valley Railway 
by Hon. John Cross of Los Angeles. 
The roadbed for this line is already 
graded from Ventura to Nordhoff, a 
distances of sixteen miles. Several miles 
of and about 30,000 ties are stacked 
at the junction of this railway, and 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. It is ex- 
pected that the steel will be laid and 
the trains running before February 1, 


1898. This railway will open to tourists 
one of the most charming valleys mM 
the State. The town of Nordhoff has 


a population of 660, and all have beau- 
tiful residences .among the live oak 
trees, which are characteristie of this 
valley. This delightful spot is known 
to many easterners, who have fre- 
quently passed the winter in the val- 
ley. It is generally believed that a 
large tourist hotel will be erected not 
ar from the railway line, in the Ojai 
Valley, this coming year. The place 
will then become a favorite resort for 


tourists. With the advent of its rail- 
way, Nordheff will possess all the re- 


quirements of a pleasure and health 
resort. The Ojai is also an educational 
center. The Casa de Piedra prepara- 
tory school is hkecated on the foothills. 
X fine public grammar school is one of 
the conspicuous edifices in Nordhoff. 
There are churches, a newspaper, and 
several large stores in the village. 
The Petroleaem Industry. 

Another important growing industry 
is the production of petroleum and kin- 
dred products. The numerous oil com- 
panies are now busily engaged in open- 
ing new territory and running more sets 
of tools, thereby increasing the output 
of oil. The oil steamer, George 
Loomis, plies continuously between 
Ventura and San Francisco, averaging 
sixty-five trips per year, taking each 
trip 6100 barrels of oil or 416,000 barrels 
per annum. This is a daily average of 
over one thousand barrels. 

At Ventura, on the waterfront, large 
quantities of asphaltum are now being 
manufactured by the California As- 
phaltum Company. This company is 
controlled by Pennsylvania capitalists. 
The refinery is turning out between 
800 and 1000 tons of asphaltum per 
month, which is shipped by steamer via 
Panama to eastern cities to be used 
principally for paving and roofing. Sul- 
phurie acid is also manufactured. The 
two acid chambers have a capacity of 
1000 tons per month. Six hundred bar- 
rels of distillate monthly is made. The 
plant runs night and day. Thirty-five 
to forty men are employed, with a 
monthly pay roll of $2000. 

Agriculture and Horticulture.” 

The agricultural and horticultural 
products of Ventura county are varied 
and mumerous. Nearly everything 
grows to perfection..that can be pro- 
duced in Califernie. The county has 
alrcady obtained fame as the lima-bean 
section of the world. -This preduct is 
a specialty of the county, over eighteen 
hundred carlcads having been shipped 
East im” one season. Even a special 
train has been chartered. “This season 
6ne ranch produced 27,504 bags of 

The estimated output of the past sea- 
son, for the product named, is as 
foliows: Barley, 400,000 hags; corn, 125,- 
000 bags; wheat, 175,000 bags; lima 
beans, 1600 carloads: other beans, 325 
carloads; walnuts 60 carloads; pota- 
toes, 110 carloads; apricots, 85 carloads; 
other fruits, dried, 25 carloads; sugar 
boets, 15,000 tons; oil, 450,000 barrels; 
asphaltum, 7500 tons. 

Public Improvements, 

Public improvements within the 
county are continually being made. The 
latest will be the construction of a 
$35,000 bridge across the Santa Clara 


River. The bridge will be of wood and 
steel, With a levee of 2800 feet and 600 


fect of trestle work, with twelve 
eighty-foot spans of steel and wood 
trusses, 


The Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany is also building a 3000-foot bridge 
across the river. This will be a pile 
bridge with trestles. 

A fine steel bridge was recently con- 
structed, at consideralMe cost to the 
eounty, across Harmcu be ‘Tranca on the 
Ventura and Saticoy road. 

Schools of the County. 

Ventura county is very proud of her 
educational institutions, and especi- 
ally so of her public schools. Consider- 
abie outlay has been made on the 
buildings, many of which are architec- 
turally an ornament to the county. As 
shown by the records of the State 
Board of Education, Ventura wes the 
barnmer county of the State in 1895 in 
erocting new schoolhouses. This year 
several new buildings were erected, 
the principal one being the Ventura 
High School, at a cost of $8000. The 
school has received an additional ap- 
propriation of $8000 for its support dur- 
ing the fiscal year and for laboratory 
apparatus and the like. This school is 
admirably located in the eastern ad- 
dition of the city, and commands a 
magnificent view of the surrounding 
country. The building will accommo- 
date three hundred students. The total 
enrollment now is nearly two hundred. 

On Januery 3 the votors of Fanta 
Paula will decide whether or not. bonds 
to the arnount of $10,000 shall be issued 
for the erection of au additional gram- 
mar school building. 

Brownstone Quarry. 

The Ojail Valley Railway now af- 
fords great facilities for the develop- 
ment of a brownstone quarry. A 
whole mountain of the stone is lo- 
cated about six miles from Ventura, 
adjoining the track of the- railway. 
This brownstone is of a substantial 
nature, and is said to be far superior 
to the Arizona stone, which is’ im- 
ported into Los Angeles for building 
purposes in large quantities. The Ven- 
tura Bank building was constructed of 
this material, and it is also used in the 
San Francisco Chronicle building. 

Fruit Raising. 


The industry of fruit-raising is now 
being pursued successfully by many. 


has been proved the best of 


every fruit can be produced in the 
county. At Santa Paula N. ; 
Blanchard has a fine lemon and orange 
orchard, which is well-known through- 
out the State. He is also interested 
in a lemon orchard comprising some 
4400 acres. Olive. orchards are _ also 
numerous. Mrs. C. M. 
a 300-acre olive orchard coming into 
bearing this season. Her 500-acre soft- 
shell walnut grove is also a prominent 
feature. 

The apricot is a fruit which com- 
mands considerable attention in this 
county. Many thousand tons of this 
fruit are annually produced. During 
the apricot-drying season, there is no 
unemployed hands in the county. 

The County’s Capital. 


San Buenaventura, commonly 
known as Ventura, is the seat of the 
county government, with over three 
thousand inhabitants. It is a seaport 
city,and has advantages accordingly, 
the transportation facilities béing the 
best, both by rail and ocean. The city 
is well laid out, and the sanitary con- 
dition is excellent. Water is plenti- 
ful. The schools, churches and _sresi- 
dences are unusually attractive. The 
old mission, built by the Franciscan 
fathers in 1782, is still in a good state 
of preservation. This city is fast 
becoming an important shipping point. 
About two hundred and forty tons of 
freight ore landed on the wharf each 
month: fourteen steamers, five steam 
schooners and one lumber vessel enter- 
ing a month, making in all about 240 
or 250 vessels per annum. The oil 
steamer averages sixty-five trips per 
vear. The lumber received per annum 
is about 3,100,000 feet, 

Hucneme. 

Hueneme, is a thriving seaport town 
of 1200 inhabitants, has the distinction 
of ranking second in the list of Pa- 
cifle ports in the volume of its out-. 
bound tonnage. It is situated about 


Harrold has 


twelve miles southeasterly from Ven- 
tura. The large warenouses, in con- 
nection with the commodious wharf, 
are a source of interest to all visitors. 
The warehouses have a combined ca- 
pacity of 470,000 bags of grain. This 
port is a regular stopping” place for 
all coast vessels. During the year many 
boats _ are especially chartered to 
carry grain. In the second week in 
December, 1897, three steamers were 
chartered. As well as being the grain 
center of the county, it is also a gen- 
eral marketing place. The town con- 
tains several large general stores, a 
bank, a newspaper, churches and 
schools. The surrounding valley is the 
home of well-to-do ranchmen, who 


generally occupy attractive residences., 


Montalyo. . 
Five miles from Ventura is the pros- 


-perous town of Montalvo, the junction 


of the railroad now being built through 
the surrounding territory. This was 
the center of sugar-beet shipping this 
season. Many carleads of lima beans 
are annually shipped from this point. 
This season the commodious ware- 
houses were unab!e to store the im- 
mense crop of grain. 
Saticoy. 

Four miles further along the railroad 
is Saticoy, another important rail ship- 
ping point. It is here that the Saticoy 
Walnut-Growers’ Association erected a 
large building, in order that the wal- 
nuts could be carefully graded, sul- 


A PROLIFIC NEWCOMER, 


phured and otherwise prepared for 
eastern consumers. The association 
handled this year twenty-five carloads 
of ten tons each, of walnuts. The Sati- 
coy Water Company is now busily en- 
gaged in the development of the water 
of this region. Pipe lines have been 
laid along the county roads, and the 
roads will be thoroughly sprinkled the 
coming summer. 
Santa Patcla, 


Santa Paula ranks among the three 
principal towns of the county. It is 
known as the “oil metropolis.” It is the 
center of the oil industry in the county. 
Its inhabitants number about 2000 live 
and progressive people. The _ public 
buildings and the business and resi- 
dence structures identify the place as 
a progressive town. Numerous build- 
ings are now in the course of construc- 
tion. There will soon be a new $10,000 
schoolhouse erected in the town, 

Other Towns. 


At Bardsdale, Sespe,’ Fillmore, Piru 
and Camulos are numerous and varied 
important industries. In this portion 
of the county there are grown fine cit- 
rus fruits, which are much sought after 
by eastern consumers. In this section 
several thousand bags of corn were 
raiséd this year. Sespe has brown- 
stone quarries. D. C. Cook, a pub- 
lisher of Chieago, owns the large Piru 
rancho, The Camulos rancho has been 
made famous by Helen Hunt Jackson's 
story of “‘Ramona.” 
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IVERSIDE, one of the youngest 
counties in the State, has kept 
well in the van of progress during 
the year 1897. Her resources have 
‘been drawn upon as never before, and 
her development has been correspond- 
ingly pronounced. The present condi- 
tions and outlook are most hopeful. To 
elaborate upon ihe foregving state- 
ments, in the allotted space, it will 
be necessary to waive airy persifiage 
and get down to facts and tigures at 
once. 
Assessed Valuation. 

The assessed valuation of the county 
this year was $11,278.728, of which $10,- 
414,039 applies to city and county real 
estate and the balance to _ personal 
property and money. This assessment 
is lower than that of last year. The 
tax rate is also lower, by 5 per cent., 
so that the amount of this year’s taxes 
falls somewhat short of that collected 
last yoar. But the payments have been. 
more prompt. The county taxes for 
1897-98 total $204,255.78, of which amount 
$108,818.64 was due on the first install- 
ment and $£5,447.14 on the second. On 
the first installment there has already 
been paid $95,785.64, and on the second 
installment, rot yet due, $21,899.09. This 
is a satisfactory showing and one indi- 
cative of prosperous times. The orfli- 
cials in the Tax Collector's office says 
that the record has never been equalled 
in this county. 

Mortgnuges. 

Signs of progress and prosperity «are 
also manifest in the matter of mort- 
The books show that while 560 
mortgages were recorded during tie 
year, up to Christmas day, jot mort- 
garzes were cancelled during the fame 
period, which in round numbers indi- 
cates about a 20 per cent. Cecrease in 
individual indebtedness thoughout the 
county during the past twelve months. 

Fruit and Grain Crops. 


The area of the county is large— 
about 7000 square miles—but the prin- 
cipal developments are in the extreme 
western portion. Here it is that cit- 
rus and deciduous fruits grow in great 
abundance, and vast stretches of fields 
of waving grain greet the eye. River- 
side county lays just claim to being 
the greatest orange-srowing district in 
the world. Thousands of acres have 
also been planted to deciduous fruits, 
which industry is receiving more at- 
tention each year. In 1896, in round 
numbers, 100,000 citrus and deciduous. 
trees were set out, which on an esti- 
mate of 100 trees to the acre, means 
1000 additional acres devoted to fruit 
culture. The returns for this year are 
not yet in, and cannot be estimated 
with exactness before next spring, 
Assessor makes his rounds, 
but Assessor Jarvis and others well 
posted say that 50 per cent. more trees 
were planted this year than last, and 
that 75 per cent. of those planted are 
deciduous fruits. The greater attention 
that is being devoted to the culiure of 
deciduous fruits is particularly notice- 
able in the Moreno, Alessandro and 
Perris districts, which have been in- 
volved during the past few years in 
irrigation controversies. 


sessor’s books goes to show the amoun 
and relative proportion of fruits 
planted in the county:* 
Number of trees 
Bearing. Non-b:aring. 
363 


Apple 3.96 6,925 
Apricot 63,57 151.472 
3,209 2 047 
PORP 14,138 19,548 
Prune (French) ........ « 52,597 136 204 
Prune (other kinds)..... 14,143 13.993 


has planted during the past season 
26,119 acres to wheat, 1188 acres to oats, 
46,657 acres to barley for hay, over 3000 
acres to alfalfa, and a nominal number 
of acres to corn. In the Hemet, Win- 
chester, Perris, San Jacinto and Elsi- 
nore districts the deciduous fruits con- 


» 


The following summary from the Aas 


sist principally of prunes, pcaches 
and apricots. In the Beaumont 
7) section cherries and apples, be- 

' sides the other fruits named, are 
cuccessfully grown, and in the 
vicinity of Temecula and Glori- 
etta considerable attention is be- 
ing paid to clives. Several large 
orchards, one, of 250 acres, have 
. recently been set out and promise 
; well. Unless a heavy rain comes 
soon, not over one-half of the 
ecreage set out to grain last year 
will be planted this season. 

The Grange-growers constitute 
the main source of revenue in the 
western end of the county, and 
the vast crops that are cach year 
harvested are made possible by 
magnificent water systems for 
supplying water for irrigation. 
The Riverside Water Company 
has nearly fifty miles of main 
canals and over two hundred 
miles of lateral pipes and ditches, 
which furnish an unlimited sup- 
ply of water for irrigating -12,- 
000 acres of the older orchards, 

besides furnishing artes‘an water, 

in vipes under pressure, for 

dofestic purposes. The Riv- 
erside ‘Trust- Company's canal sys- 
tern also supplies about twelve thou- 
sand acres. This season’s crop of or- 
anges will exceed in volume that of 
any previous year. About one hundred 
ead fifty thousand boxes were shipped 
from Riverside proper before Christ- 
mas. This represents 550 carloads. The 
total crop will be 3800 carloads. Prices’ 
have been steady, averaging $1.50 a by 
for seedlings and $2 a box for navels, 
while hundreds of boxes of fancy fruit 
have found a ready market at $2.75, 
$3 cod $4 a box. 
Minernis. 


The mineral resources of the county, 
hitherto practically undeveloped, have 
attracted wide attention during the 
past year. Hundreds of claims have 
been located and filed upon and numer- 
ous stamp mills put In. Six cyanide 
plants have also been put in operation 
during the past few menths. Gold, 


well under way. .This road is about 
nine miles long and trains will ‘soon 
be running over it. The road will 
later be extended to Alessandro, con- 
necting with the Perris branch of the 
Santa Fé and forming a loop, embrac- 
ing the towns of Perris, San Jacinto 
and Lake View. A road has also re- 


the mining country, about six miles 


HE™ 


cently been built from Elsinore up into’ 


distant. It is estimated that at least 


the real-estate market during the fall 
months, and considerable property has 
changed hands, the purchasers in most 
instances being recent arrivals from 
the East, who, appreciating the com- 
bined advantages of city and country 
life which Riverside affords, its cli- 
mate and beautiful surroundings, have 
chosen it as a permanent place of resi- 
dence. Orchards of all ages are planted 
to the choicest varieties of fruit for the 


twenty-five miles of railroad have been 
laid in the county during the year. 
The City of Riverside. 


While there has been progress all 
along the line, the city of Riverside, 
the county seat, properly assumes first 
place. Its growth has been steady and 
sure. A moderate amount of building 
has been done, embracing cottages and 
more or less pretentious residences, and 
building blocks. Six large packing- 
houses have been erected during the 
year within the city limits. A con- 


tract has been let and the preliminary 
work begun on the courthcuse wing of 


HOW ORANGES GROW, 


Ne 


silver, tin, coal and other minerals 
abound in paying quantities in the val- 
leys, on the mountains and far out on 
the desert. Many well-known citizens 
of Riverside have invested in mining 
property recently, amd considerable 
eastern capital has been directed into 
the same channel. 


Rerilroads. 


The county has made creditable prog- 
ress in the matter of railroads. In the 
city of Riverside the Santa Fé and 
Southern Pacific roads have laid sev- 
eral miles of side tracks during the 
year, and the latter company is now at 
work building its new line from. the 
Santa Fé crossing to Market street. 
This line parallels First street to the 
north and swings into Market street on 
a long curve, which will permit the 
running of standard passenger trains 
into Riverside. Work on the new 
road from San Jacinto to Lake View is | 


‘the proposed new Glenwood. which 
Structure will be erected during the 
ensuing year and will constitute, when 
completed, one of the largest and finest 
hostelries in the country. Plans have 
also been accepted for a handsome new 
station, which the Southern § VPacific 
Company will soon erect. The Santa 
Fé station has been remodelcd and in 
proved and the surrounding 
beautified. Fispecially 

are the street improvements. Since 
January 1, 1897, the city has spent ‘over 
$40,000 on gzencral sircet work and street 
improvements. Nearly five miles of ce- 
ment curbing and three miles rf ma- 
cadam pavement have been laid, and 
over a mile of lateral sewers heave been 
put in. About $16,000 has been ex- 
pended during the year in extending 


sroune 


worthy of note 


| the city’s electric-light system, which is 


one of the most complete and econom- 
ically-conducted plants in the cevrtry. 


A gratifying activity has prevailed in 


7 


tions. . 


of 


purpose of meeting the steady demand 
for such property, and the Well-graded 
streets and admirable water system 
prove potent aitractions to home seeck- 
ers. During tre week ending Decem- 
ber. 18 two ten-acre orange orchards 
were sold for $12,500 each, the owners 
reserving this year’s crep, which would 
bring the price up to $15,000 or $30,000 
for twenty acres. 

Riverside has two banks, having a 
total capital -and surplus of $210,000. 
The ceposits aggregate $1,000,060. 

It is practically assured that the 
Street+car lines of the city will he eleec- 
trized during the coming year, and that 
a loop Will bea formed; embracing Mag- 
nolia-and Victoria, which would pro- 
vide for cne of the most beautiful trol- 
ley rides in the country. 

The Cther Towrs. 


Prosperity and progress are also in 
evidence in the other towns of the 
county, from bustling Corona, which 
boasts of a new packing-house from 
Which large quantities of fruit have 
been str‘pped this season, to the mod- 
est deurt seitiements, which kave 
Sprung into prominence by reason of 
the activity recently manifesied in 
mining matters. 

Corona has had a prosperous year. 
The old orchards have done well, and 
many cf the new orchards have come 
into bearing. The packing-house erectéd 
this year is one of the largest in the 
valley, and the ante-holiday shipments 
from it have surpassed.-all cexpecta- 


San Jacinto_is prosperous, and her 
people.are happy in the contemplation 
the eanly completion of the rail- 
road to Lake View. which, it is antici- 
pated, will prove of vast benefit 
the entire section. Lake View: af the 
other end of the line, is crowing 


a large amount of acreage property 
have’been sold recently, mostly to cast- 
ern parties, and the town thit was 
laid out a few years ago on Whet was 
then a barren waste, is atrendy taking” 
on the airs of a full-fledged city. 
E\sinore, that boasts of the only 
natural lake in Southern California, is 
keeping up with the procession. Her 
fame as a health resort is spreading, 


and more people have dipped them- 
selves in her healing mud this vcar 
than ever before. The pumpirg planf 
is a big institution that keeps 1500 
inches of water in continuous flow 
during the dryest season of tne year 


Corona’s water suprly 


comes fri 


Bisinore Lake. lsinore is also the ob- 
jective point of several companies of 
enterprising capitalists who prorose tea 
run electric lines thence from the 
mountains lack of Bernardino, 
where the electricity will bo devel a 
by water pvower. The surplus ‘“ilujid” 
will be utilized to pump water from 
the lake. and aj the iniermediate 
towns and s ttlements will) be seup- 
plied with electricity. The noar-by 
towns of Perris, lessardroe, \ hiomar, 
Murrieta. Memet enla nd Wine 
crester are enfoying the hap»oy results 
consequent ubon geod crons, and evi- 
dences of growth and progress are 
apparent everywhere 

Picturesque Banning, with its enlene 
did efimate and rich cro} ciducus 
fruits, keeps pace in the onward march, 
while the fame cof distan initio 
henlth resort—. Veritalle On the 
desert—Keeps cn spreadh 

llizbgrove is the sf town in 
the county. It was until a few reonths 
azo as East Riverside, is 
alrc2dy well Known under iis new 
name. It is located ot the netion af 
the Riverside and San Jacirt:: branches 
of the Santa Fe ron end tl ufthern 
Pacifie recently er ed a Ceémmodious 
station .at this point. Hieber is our- 
rounded by some of the finest orebardsa 
in the valley, and the incréase in the 
fruit shipments from this potnt this 


year have been very large. 
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EATH and taxes, the twin terrors of exist- 
V ence in some partssof the world, are reduced 
to their minimum in’ Riverside county. With- 
out a debt and with all of the accessories for the 
perpetuation of the machinery of government 
well provided for for a term of years, the latter 
afiliction is not likely.to cause appreiension for 
some time to come, if ever; while the former is 
held in abeyanée by climatic conditions condu- 
cive to perfect health. By these important con- 
ditions the pleasure and profit of living and of 
industry reach the highest degree. Even the 
city of Riverside has no indebtedness save a 
bonded obligation for $120,000 payable in equal 
annual installments during a period of forty 
years, terminating in 1935. 

But these faverable conditions, important as 
they are, do not constitute the full ineasure of 
attractions of this picturesque and prosperous 
community. “As its name, “Riverside,” denotes, if 
is a valley region, and that means not only water 
but rich alluvial soil. For the most part the 
latter is decomposed granite, reddish in color, and 
of the particular admixture of elements which, 
under proper climatic conditions, constitutes the 
finest citrus fruit land in the worid. The wa- 
ter sources are the watersheds of the mountain 
ranges, and its unfailing flow is made sure by 
the erection of storage reservoirs and by arte. 


LAND COMPANY, 


ure, of course, includes the cost of developing the 
water at its source. 
WIDE RANGE OF PRODUCTIVENESS. 

As would inevitably follow in a tract of such 
wide dimensions and various elevations, a great 
range of products find particular adaptation of 
soil and temperature. Upon the higher levels 
abounds the rich “red land” so famous as the 
natural element for citrus growth. This area 
comprises much of the choicest orange district 
along Magnolia avenue, and contains many of the 
finest hemes and most picturesque -flower- 
adorned nooks in this Land of Sunshine. Tew 
spots afford so perfect an example of ideal living 
as one may see there. Orchards extend for 
miles along this eclevation—oranges and lemons, 
Navels and Secdlings. Many an acre here pays 
a handsome interest upon a valuation of $1500 
to $2000, while whole tracts frequently sell for 
those figures. 

Other large stretches of this tract, aiong the 
lower levels, are particularly adapted to decidu- 
ous fruits, alfalfa and other products. Of al- 
falfa as high as seven crops maybe cut in a 
single year, yielding from one to one and one-half 
tons at a harvest. This product is profitable 
when raised for gommercial purposes, while an 
insignificant area of it will fully supply the de- 
mands of domestic-use. Fine fruits of every va- 
riety grow in great luxurience, and are entirely 
free from the annoyances of smut, scale and in- 
sect infections. 


Bian Wells. These great advantages, coupled with 
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perfect healthfulness and possible economy of liv- 
ing, would seem to leave little to be desired; yet 
they are not all. Besides them are all the ad- 
vantages of modern life: first-class 
churches, refined society, convenient transporta- 
tion, and every accessory which subserves moral, 
physical and mental growth. 
RIVERSIDE LAND COMPANY. 

Realizing the desirability of living in this val- 
ley, the Riverside Land Company, incorporated 
in 1885, long ago secured title to many thou- 
sands of acres of this fertile area, and, by the 
service of the Riverside Water Company, has 
them abundantly supplied with ‘irrigation canals, 
ditches and laterals. “Thus ten thousand acres 


of land were rendered subject to water ser- 
vice, and are traversed with a _ perfect 
system of distribution. These lands lie 


along the foothills for the most part, though oe- 
casionally invading the lower levels, and connect 
the rich orange-growing locality, within one and 
one-half miles of Riverside, with the highly-de- 
veloped region about Arlington, seven miles dis- 
tant. 

The water svstem connected with this enter- 
prise is unique in that it is recognized as having 
no superior in California. With the transfer of 
each acre of land within its service two shares 
of stock in the water company are conveyed. The 
system is able to more than meet all the de 
mands put upon it without taxing its utmost ca- 
pacity. Its minimum supply is about three 
thousand inches, a quantity sufficient for much 
more land than the 10,000 acres which ‘it is called 
upon to serve. Its source is in the San Bernar- 
dino Valley, in Warm Creek, and it reaches its 
field of usefulness in the Santa Ana _ Valley, 
through an elaborate system of cemented canals, 
water pipes and flumes that represent an outlay 
of nearly “a million dollars. The source is aug- 
mented by large holdings of ° artesian lands, 


which the company keep in reserve. This fig- 


schools, 


CHANCE FOR SMALL CAPITALISTS. 

Truck gardening is an important’ industry 
here. The city of Riverside, with a population of 
upward of 7000, together with a consiant incre- 
ment of tourists, makes a valuable market for 
vegetables and berries. Besides these, celery and 
many products reach the Los Angeles market, 
only fifty miles away. 

In recounting the advantages of living in this 
locality it should not be forgotten that the water 
right above referred to has already been the 
subject of judicial determination and its standing 
fully established. It is secured to the purchaser 


by contracts that are beyond question. Another 
important feature is that of the transporaion 
facilities afforded and the nearness of depois and 
packing-houses. The Southern California Rail- 
way (Santa Fé system) traverses the whole tract, 
and the Southern Pacific line has a right-of-wav 
which will soon be occupied. Postoftices and 
passenger stations are at hand. Horse-car lines 
traverse Magnolia avenue to Arlington. 
PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

_Itisa fact that unimproved lands, capable of 
the highest development, are offered at the sur- 
prisingly low figure of $75 to $125 per acre. 
These prices cover perfect title to the lands and 
entitle the purchaser to water rights. Terms of 
payment, too, are so arranged as to make it 
possible to meet all payments easily, with res 
sonable allowance for such unavoidable inci- 
dents as are sometimes interposed. Upon these 
conditions a liberal reward is sure to follow rea- 
sonable intelligence and prudence 6n the part of 
producers, coupled with the possibility of own- 
ing the most remunerative properties in the 
State. Dersons making immediate improvements 
receive generous consideration, the especial con- 
cern of the management being to secure perina- 
nent settlers whose efforts will inure to the 
successful development of the tract. 

The city of Riverside is the richest city, 
per capita, in the United States. . Its area em- 
braces a tract fourteen miles in length, with a 
varying width of from three to four miles. About 
} fifty-six square miles are included within the city 
limits. The whole is divided into lots of varying 
size, the largest being ten acres. Magnolia ave- 
nue, fifteen miles in length, traverses the entire 
area and is paralieled and intersected by broad 
thoroughfares at: frequent: intervals. The main 
artery of the system, Magnolia, is 150 feet wide, 
divided into two driveways, separated and. bor- 
dered by magnificent trees, whose tops 
j arches overhead, and has on either extreme mar- 
gin broad paths for pedestrians and wheelmen. 
This system of streets is lighted threughout by 
electricity, kept in perfect repair, sprink!ed at 
all times and kept entirely clean. Upon a par 
with this feature of its municipal institutions are 
the Riverside schools, churches, clubs, parks, 
water systems and all other accessories. 

The progress of Orange-growing in, this region 
heretofore is indicated clearly by the figures. In 
ISS1 fifteen carloads of fruit were shipped. Dur- 
ing the present season 4000 carloads will be sent 
east froin this single point. During the time that 
has elapsed since the beginning of the industry, 
nearly eight million boxes of oranges have been 
shipped. At a fair average price, this means 
that Riverside has had an average annual in- 
come of $1,000,000 from oranges alone for the 
past sixteen years. This year the inceme will 
reach above 1,000,000 boxes, and at the present 
‘ate, $2 per box net to the grower, will vield an 
income of more than $2,000,000. Conservative 
men have estimated the present crop above these 
figures. 

The office of the company is at Riverside, 
George Frost is presidentiof the corporation and 
Wm. A. Correll the secretary, to-whom all in- 
quiries should be addressed. : 
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ARLINGTON HEIGHTS AND ITS MOST 
FAMOUS ORCHARDS, 


Growth of One of the World's Prolific Orange 
Districts, 


O PORTION of California is more pictur- 

esque, more prolific or more prosperous than 
the famous orange-growing district of River- 
side. Guarded and sheltered by the San Jacinto, 
the Temescal, the Cucamonga and the San Ber- 
nardino mountains, with a soil marvelously rich, 
and water enough for abundant irrigation, Na- 
ture could not have done more for tliat favored 
locality. The greater part of the district has an 


average clevation of 900 feet and a temperature | 


Which is far superior to that of a tropical clime 
for the cultivation of citrus fruits for market. It 


.is the center of the orange indusiry of the Pa- 


cific Coast, producing one-third of the entire crop 
of the State; is the home of wealth and refine- 
ment, and pessesses all the accessories of modern 
life. Magnoiia avenue, fifteen miles in length, 
connecting the city with South Kiverside, is one 
of the sights of the’continent. Arlington Heights, 
across Victoria bridge, stretching for several 
niles along .the foothills, constitutes the most 
picturesque and most highly cultivated stretch of 
orange orchard in the State. More than five 
thousand acres of bearing trees may be looked 
out upon from one point of eminence in the 
midst of this rich area. 

‘The recent rapid development of the Riverside 
district dates from 1885, at which time ‘Mathew 
Gage conceived the plan of procuring water for 
the lands lving between the Riverside upper ca- 
nal and the foothills to the east, extending from 
Santa Ana River bluff to Temescal wash. The 
area contains about ten thousand acres, and Mr. 
Gage entered with zeal into the great undertak- 
ing. In November, 1826, he succeeded in deliv- 
ering water from his canaal, then twelve miles in 
length, at the Terquisquite Arroyo, drawing his 
supply from. the Santa Ana. By 1890 he had 


sold water rights for 4000 acres of lands, now / 


known as East Riverside; had extended his sys- 


-tem eight miles southwest, skirting the foothils, 


and afforded a means of irrigation for what has 
become the famous Arlington Heights tract. 
THE RIVERSIDE TRUST COMPANY. 

In March, 1890, Mr. Gage sold his interests to 
an Enelish syndicate, known as the Riverside 
'Prust Company, Limited, of London, having ex- 
pended, in purchases and developmert work, 
$1,500,600. By this sale some 7500 acres of land 
were transferred, including Arlington Heights 
and the tract in the San Bernardino Valley 
known as Victoria, together with what was then 
known as the Gage Canal system. Since the sale 
the company has expended upward of $500,000 
in further improvements. 

GAGE CANAL SYSTEM, 

The main line of the Gage Canal, a splendid 

waterway, lined throughout with Portland ce- 

ment, and spanned at street intersections with 
picturesque bridges, runs the entire iength of the 
tract. 

At present upward-of 6000 acres of this maz- 
nificent area are planted to orangxes. One may 
literally see for miles, over the rolling landscape, 
an unbroken stretch of the deep-green foliage of 
the orange tree. Only at intervals, when it is 
lined out by avenues or dotted by splendid habi- 
tations, is the stretch of green interrupted. 

For the accommodation of the purchaser, hold- 
ings of any desired size are offered by the com- 
pany, either of planted Jands:or Tands not yet 
brought under cultivation. AIL sales carry with 
them & water right of one inch to each five acres, 
delivered to the highest corner of the tract. Or- 


chards of any age are offered, or the company 


will plant an, unoccupied area and care for it for 
anv desired length of times Many holdings are 


thus handled by the company for owners who 


do not see them from one year’s end to an- 
other, and are only reminded of them at such in- 


tervals by the recéipt of the proceeds of the crop. 


WATER RIGHTS WITH LANDS. 
The water system which supplies this tract 
is worthy of especial scrutiny. The sale of one 
inch of water—measured under a four-inch head 
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—which goes with each five acres. of 
land is equivalent to an annual 
fall of thirty-five inches, and the _ pur- 


chaser receives his full installment regardless of 
evaporation, percolation or other loss. This 
supply costs the consumer only his proportion- 
ate part of the cost of maintenance, usually about 
$2 per acre per annum. ‘The source of the sys 
tem, the Santa Ana River,.as above stated, is 
augmented by a series of artesian wells, some of 
which have yielded 180 inches of water each 
throughout a dry season. 

But aside from the abundance and continuity 
of the flow, usually all that can be expected of 
a water system, there is in this system a further 


= 


EXPERIENCE OF ORCHARDISTS. 

For the last ten years the Navel and Mediter- 
ranean Sweet have been the California varieties 
most quoted upon the market, being the budded 
varieties most grown. Upon the lauds under the 
canal system only budded varieties are planted, 
they being, in addition to the two varieties 
mentioned, the Malta, Ruby  Bleod,  Tar- 
diff and St. Michael. Of these, for the period 
named, Navels have averaged $1.75 and Medi- 
terranean Sweets $1.25 to $1.50 per box. 
Bloods and St. Michaels have averaged a little 
above these figures. -Navels are averaging thus 
far for the present crop about $2 per box net. 
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element of usefulness Which is of priceless value. , Taking into consideration 5000 acres of irrigated 
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These waters contain potash salts of sufficient | lands in this vicinity, in fuil bearing, vf oranges, 


quantity to fertilize lands sufficiently for most 
crops. At the rate of one inch of water per acre 
every acre of land under this system receives 
annually some forty-seven pounds of potash sul- 
phate, a commodity which has a ready commer- 
cial value of 33-5 cents per pound, or an equiva- 
lent of $1.65 per acre. With this bountiful pro- 
vision of nature, purchasers of Arlington Heights 
holdings are not likely to ever be required to pur- 
chase fertilizers. 
UNPLANTED LANDS FOR SALE. 

The prices of unplanted lands, with water as 
above indicated, on the Arlington Heights tract, 
are from $300 to $450 per acre. Planted lands 
are, for one-year-old groves, $600 and upward; 
two and three-year-old groves, $700 to $800, and 
for five to six-year-old groves, $1000 to $1500 
per acre, 

The terms of purchase of these lands are, upon 
unimproved tracts, 10 per cent. of price at date 
of purchase and balance on or before five years 
from date, only on condition that the land be 
planted during the first year after purchase. 
Planted lands are sold for 25 per cent. cash, bal- 
‘ance on or before five-years. All deferred pay- 
iments draw 8 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. Payment in full at time of purchase 
gives the purchaser the a ntage of a 5 per 
cent. discount and of half tash a 2 per cent. 
discount. Arlington -Heights is traversed 
by both the Southern Pacific and Southern Cal- 
ifornia railways. It has spur tracks,’ freight 
houses, packing-houses, stores, ehurches, schools, 
postoflices, electric lights and perfect drainage. 
The company owns and operates one of the larg- 
est orange and lemon packing houses (the latter 
of cement,) in California. The Arlington Heights 
Fruit Company has been formed for the purpose 
of packing and marketing the fruit from these 
lands, and it has constructed two large packing- 
houses, one at Arlington and one at Prenda sta- 
tion on the Santa Fé line.: The near future will 
doubtless witness the construction of an electric 
belt line, traversing Magnolia avenue to Arling- 
ton and returning to Riverside by the way of 
Victoria avenue, directly through the tract. 

RETURNS OF THE BUSINESS. 

In Riverside, under the old irrigation system, 
the orange orchards in good bearing condition 
are from’ 8 to 20 years old, and cover about 
sixty-five hundred acres of land. These or- 
chards were planted before a thorough knowl- 
edge of the best methods of planting and cultiva- 
tion for the locality had been determined. 
notwithstanding, last season the growers shipped 
from these 3800 acres 750,000 boxes of oranges, or 
an avergge for the whole area of 197 bexes to the 
acre,‘ 


lemons, vines and deciduous fruits, for a period 
of the last four years, the average aunual pro- 
duct has been $1,500,000 for the whole, or $300 
per acre. 

LEMONS “IN IT,” TOO. 

Until a very few years ago, the cultivation of 
the lemon for profit received only a small part 
of the attention of the orchardists of this State. 
The tree where favorably planted has been won- 
derfully productive of fruit, but a lack of knowl- 
edge as to the ‘best method of packing and mar- 
keting was a serious drawback. Now, .however, 
these difficulties are overcome, and California 
lemons are as skillfuly packed as any variety in 
the world’s market. Within the three past years 
lemon culture has been taken up with such vigor 
and success about Riverside as to place it along- 
side of that of the orange, both as to quality 
and profit. The planting, eare and irrigation of 
the lemon is substantially as that of the orang» 
and costs the same. The lemon will grow as 
large as the seedling orange tree, and requires 
about the same orchard space. It will bear more 
fruit in a given time than the orange, though 
the product is more tenders requires more eare- 
ful handling, and cannot be grown in some places 
where the orange will-thrive. The Arlington 
Heights lands are not excelled anywhere in this 
country for the safe and profitable culture of 
the lemon. This fruit, for best results, must be 
budded upon orange roots, as is here the prac- 
tice. 
| «hbis country pays annually $5,000,000 for for- 
cign-grown lemons, importing 3,000,000 boxes, 
which is four-fifths of the home consumption. This 
enormous trade has grown from a total of 500,000 
boxes only twenty vears age, at which time an 
American-grown lemon was unknown, The aver- 
age price per box for green lemons from the tree, 
for the past ten years, bas been $1.50 for good 
fruit. The product of a first-class orchard in 
this locality at 12 to 15 years of’age, is ten boxes 
per tree per vear. 
DECIDUOUS FRUITS AND OTTER CROPS. 

Every variety of California fruit can 
be profitably grown; every variety of 
mental vegetation thrives with tropical luxuri-- 
anee. | 

Finally, Arlington Heights is onty four miles 
from Riverside, the capital of Riverside county, 
and the largest orange-shipping point in the 
world. It is a city of T000 population, lacking 
nothing which supplies the perfect enjoyment of 
luxuriant livings Its area is. fiftv-six square 
miles, its elevation above the frost line, its drain- 
age perfect. It is distant fifty mites from Los 
Angeles, upon both the Santa Fé and Southern 


Pacific railway lines, 


flowering plant and shrub, shade tree and orna- 
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000946640 409394040404200440 Today, -throughout the country, In another view is seen a unique tent 
> z | cycling is losing the exclusiveness of | Spr ad over two bicycles. The inscrip- 
A-WELEEL those days when only athletes could| tion on the tent, translated, means. 
h a where “The house of the man who never 
© | nee the 8 Sana bead more | Werks.” The two young men who used 
° roacs are excenen this tent carried a comfortable camp- 
OO 0 common than carriages. The poetry ing outfit on their two bicycles, with 
Coms where the love-vine bangs im the wil- | Of the swiftly-moving cycle will always | convenient clothes and plenty of food, 4 
low and quails go coupled to drink: | remain, although the old freemasonry and spent a whole summer § sight- 
* Whe » marks in the sand have told the story; of the bicycle is fast passing away. seeing all over the State ata cost per 
But the storms of winter throughout less than it would have cost them 
Come where Wild blackberries bramwb'e ard | t} rroat eastérm country beyond the at their homes in Berkeley. Both car- 
tering have | Rocky Mountems cuts on, | they. killed plenty. of qual, rabtit.and 
Micre clematis hangs from over and wavers } ‘®e year, and thus this favored region! other small game. With the fish they 
io G'p in the fondling stream, - of the Southwest has an advantage} caught at the seashore and in the a i 
As tie balm-o’-Gilead g ves and quavers in} over even the rest of the Pacific Slope, | mountain brooks, fresh miik obtained’ | 
Such delightful days all the year! from ranch houses, and fruit so plent 
ONTHs that the tourins wheelman can camp everywhere, their food was o 
S ago eastern lovers of | bes 
out with comfort and carry his home > 
i} the wheel packed their bicycles Sleeping bags instead of blankets 
PY Ba ae. ars and attics, 4G) of the snap-shot views herewith is seen} men, and were found to be lighter and ° 
since September the eastern| qa tandem with complete camp outfit, | more convenient than blankets, while 
press has been telling how to eare for) jneluding tent. The young men en the | the tent, which just fitted over the two 
a bicycle in .winter. All this trouble} tandem started from San José and rode a, when ere parallel by two 
is unknown to cyclers of the Pacific leisurely down the ccast, camping each sunshade by day 
Slope, and more particularly here in| night by the way. After “doing” Inside the Tica ttnaciiinied improvised 
Southern California, where it is always | Southern California, the return trip Was} trunks, which fitted into their diamond 
summer. made in the same way. | frames, were cooking utensils, table : 
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dishes, etc., of light metal, .pep- 
per, salt, our, coffee and other 
useful supplies. And besides” all 
these things the two young men 


found room for plenty of clothes, 
writing material and a score of other 
articles. The sleeping bags were rolled 
up and carried behind the saddles over 
the rear wheels. And this cycle- 
camping habit is growing, for 


“It is — to be alive when the trees shine 
gree 
And the steep red hills stand up against the 


sky 
Big sky, with flying clouds be- 
wee 


And all the summer long—that means 
most of the year—these wheelmen with 
trunk and bundle-burdened cycle are 
met on almost every road; in fact, 
hardly a day passes at Cahuenga Pass 


blue sky, 


without ,the arrival of one or more 
touring wheelmen from the north, or 
their departure. And you see them 


climbing the grade leisurely after a 
brief rest at the little tavern at the 
mouth. of the Cahuenga Pass, where, 
perchance, they are biddeh adieu by 
Los Angeles friends, who have ridden 
out that far to see them off. 

The old postmaster at Chatsworth 
Park, out near the Simi Pass, told me 
last summer, when [I was going out 
with a long-distance touring wheelman, 
that cycle-touring parties were passing 
there nearly every day, and that lady 
riders were nearly as numerous as 
their brothers, all enjoying life to the 
fullest. 3 

When all the East is locked in icy 
fetters and February comes around 
with the hills and dales so very green 
out here in the Land of Sunshine, the 
roads are at their best, and great par- 
ties of wheelmen go cut from Los An- 
geles on their annual country run, rid- 
ing fifty miles inland and return in- 
side of nine hours. 

“Then, as the months pass along, there 
are union runs, with the long line of 
wheelmen strung out for a mile or 
more, passing out of the city to some 
= by town, or heading for the foot- 

ills 

Later come picnic runs of the va- 
rious clubs, with jolly lunches in the 
Arroyo Seco or at Glendale or Mon- 
rovia. And then the annual ‘“water- 
melon runs” that are never neglected. 

Secuthern California is the “cycler’s 
paradise, with no day too warm and no 
day too cool, but every day, save the 
score or so of rainy days, one upon 
Which you can ride a wheel comfort- 
ably throughout the whole year. 

And such a variety of scenés from 
the seashore to the mountains, while 
the degerts, strange to say, supply 
some of the best roads imaginable. 
Only one thing more is needed to make 
the Southwest the earthly paradise of 
the cycler, and that is a tew more good 
roads. Although the great stride in 
road improvement of the last two 
vears, if continued at the same rate, 
will soon make good roads general. 

In road-making nature has done so 


*much here that only summer gprinkling 


is needed to complete the work. A 
hundred years ago the mission padres 
began the Camino Real, or “King’s 
Highway,” from Mexico to the far 
North, and built the grand old missions 
forty miles apart on this Appian way. 
Parts of the “King’s Highway” still 
remain. 

Another great system of roads were 
the Indian trails, which were packed 
hard through the years of travel. These 
“mesa roads,” as they are now termed, 
make splendid riding, except where 
they have been torn up or have been 
absorbed by fields. In the old Spanish 
ranch days similar roads were trodden 
down between haciendas by those 
splendid saddle horses of a century ago 
and the occasional ox team. 

Added to these natural roads are 
many miles of. modern roads built by 
the southern counties and cities: also 
hundreds of miles of reads made by 
miners with burros and the great ore 
wagons coming and going to the mines, 
which are found everywhere over the 
Southwest. Probably two thousand 
miles would not cover the total mileage 
ef the trails in the deserts alone. 

One Los Angeles club always heads 
for easy-going El Monte when water- 
melons are ripening, and the wheelmen 
always find whe great pile of luscious 
melons and barrel of water under the 
Ferty-nine-Arch bridge which spans 


‘the San Cabriel a few miles beyond El 


Monte. The captain has arranged in 
advance for a fine dinner at the Dod- 
son Tavern, in El Monte, for the club 


and its guests after thé watermelons | 


have been thoroughly sampled. 

For small parties there is a very 
pleesant run to Baldwin’s ranch, a few 
miles this side of Monrovia, where 
eyes can feast en the most modern of 
handscape gardening, fruit in its high- 
est form of cultivation, and thorough- 
bred horses of world-wide reputation. 
Wine-making can also be studied at 
Santa Anita. 

A delightful short run out from. Los 
Angeles is a trip to San Gabriel Mis- 
sion, where an old Spanish town ean 
be, seen looking as it must have-Wwoked 
a ‘generation ago. pe back, the 
San Gabriel. Winery can be visited. 
This_is reputed to be the largest win- 


reery in America, and probably the larg- 


est in many Ways that can be found 
anywhere. 

But where to go orw hen to go is not 
easy to say, for in all directions nature 
welcomes the wheel-user, and the-va- 
riety of runs is unlimited. 

Along or near the coast; from Santa 
Rarbara to Tia Juana, there are nine 
mission ruins, while beyond Santa BRar- 
bara and this side of* Monterey are as 
many more. The coast route also of- 
fers a- dozen picturesque mountain 
passes, live-oak groves, broad valleys, 
lively little towns, smooth, hard 
beaches and side runs into the moun- 
tains and foothills 


| 


/ he said it made one 


Whichever way your wheel heads, 
winter as well as summer, pleasure is 
in store for those who are not after 
records and will use a wheel with mod- 
eration, as they would indulge in any 
other sport. 

An eight months’ rainless summer 
does away with the fear of bad 
weather, so that a trip of many days’ 
duration can be planned at any time, 
With the knowledge that each-day will 
be a perfect one—the bluest of skies 
and sunshine that is perpetual. If it is 
a camping-out trip to San Francisco by 
the coast route, and a return through 
Yosemite and the great San Joaquin 
Valley, every day can be programmed 
in advance, and the stopping places 
marked off on a quickly-made itiner- 
ary, which you know you will be able 
to carry out with never a rain to 
bother. And the nights are always 
cool, so that your sleep will be perfect, 
and each morning you will go on your 
journey refreshed and full of spirit. 

In October two or three small show- 
ers will occur, which will improve the 
roads. Then an occasional shower 
will be the only drawback during win- 
ter, until the rains stop for another 
eight months, early in the spring, and 

the 


“Quick birds pour out the exulting strain; 
The sun was ne'er so bold; 
tye Spring layS a green upon the plain, 
And summer makes it gold.’’ 

A cycling experience all over ‘Amer 
ica entitles me to say that Southern 
California is, indeed the ‘'Cycler’s Par- 
adise,” and the Mecca of wheel-users. 
In fact, no other part of the earth 
offers so many advantages to whecl- 
men and wheelwomen. There are no 
snows and very few rains during the 
short winter, while the day is never 
too cold for a bicyele ride, and even 
on a wet day, with a chainless bicycle 
or a. covered chain and a rubber coat, 
one could ride almost as well as ona 
rainless day. 

, Track and road-rmcing is as general 
in winter here in the Southwest as in 


midsummer, and the racing suits are | 
In fact, the biggest race | 


just as thin. 
meet of the ye ear is held at Pasadena 
each New Year's day. 

CHARLES FULLBR GATES. 


THOSE MULES. 


De Law sakes, you Tobias! Wha’ mek _yo’ 
ac’ way? 


say? 


Go easy, you Nip-pol-yum, cavawtin’ roun’ 
de same's 

Yo’ want to bu'st de traces an’ singfttrees 
an’ hames. 

Now, git togeddah, honeys; I knows how yo’ 
aspiahs; 

Yo’s got de strong ambishun come to you’ 
f'm yo’ siahs. 


beeing“ Yo’ loves de heavin’; yo’ pull yo'sef 


e 
If I don’ t watch yo. ne. Now, wait an’ 
ketch yo’ breff 


Res, yew. I say! Res’ easy, an’ when-I crack 
w 


p 

poke dem shculdahs fo’wa'd an’ lean 
an’ git yo’ grip 

On dem dah stones. Yo’ wait, sah, ontwell 
yo’ heah me whoop, 

Den bofe heave-ho togeddah. 

dah! Ge-e-e-e-e-0-0-0-0-op! 


Gwon dah! 


Jes 


Now—ready, 


Gwon dah! 


yo' ule 
Pull wid 2 Nippolyum! 
Once mo! An’ you'll 
Have dese neah w'eels a-tu’nin’ an’ we'll 
e out de way 
An’ dis ol’ cyah pen 5 Noreen won’ have a wo’d 
‘ to say. 


Tobias! 


Once mo’! 


Pull,boys! Now, pull, I tell yo! Pull wid yo’ 
hea't an’ soul! 

Teach dese fine fancy hosses de trick oO’ 
haulin’ coal! 

ak sir. 

W’ite gemmen all a-lookin’; now don’t git 


stuck egin! 

Hi, yah! Yah-yah! Bend ovab! Yessah! Now! 
Now! Once mo’ ' 

I heah “ly axel BAD . Yo’s got huh on de 


Tobias, pull 


£0; 
Once mo’! Once mo’! She’s movin’! Dah, now, 
we's out de tracks 
An’ on de ashphall pave-um™ Whoah, boys, 
backs. 


an’ res’ yo’ 


Gwon, yo’ impashump w’ite man; staht yo’ 


ol’ cable cyah; 
But all de same, I tells yo’ yo’ trabble nigh 
an’ 
Afo’ yo’ fin’ de cable at beats dese mules. 
Geed lan’! 
Dey's made an’ muscle, an’ on’y fo’- - 
han’ 


teen 
Record. 


Wave of ProspePity. 


[Chicago Times-Herald:] The boom 
of prosperity has struck one Kansas 
editor at least. He says: “Our road 
tax this year was $1, and as we couldn’t 
pay it we have been sentenced tow ork 
on the road for fifteen days. There 
will be no icsue-of this paper for the 
next two weeks. But the county will 
have to board us, so we expect to come 
out about $6 ahead.” 


* Meated Monopoly. 


[Cleveland Leadef:] “Here’s some of 
the horrible werk of them blamed 
monopolists,” said Farmer Hayricks, as 
he hung his”*ccat over the foot of 
bed... ‘Goodness, where?’ asked his 
wife. “Here’s a sign what says ‘Don't 
blow out the gas.’ S’pose they -make 
these folks burn it all night, so’s to 
run up their bills on ’em. Gosh, I don't 
know What this country’s comin’ to!” 


Misunderstood, 
[Indianapolis Jourtial:] 
dolyn is not to marry 


“So Gwen: 
the Count, after 


ali?’ 
*No, gene man. He tried to tell her 
that her singing was sqmnething that 


made one ari 1d to live, and his pronun- 

ciation was so broken that she thought 

rlad to leave. And 

then shé requested him to leave.” - 


good apples, 


the | 


THE APPLE IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 
Whence thou ‘mayst bud, and when thou 
mayst blow, 
And whence thou mayest bear apples enow; 
Hats full, caps full, 


Bushels, and sacks full, 
Huzzah! 
HIS, recorded by Downing, 
was the salutation made  an- 
annually to the’apple trees, by 
the old Anglo-Saxon orchardists. in 


their efforts to propitiate the guardian 
spirit of the orchards, and secure a 
bountiful harvest. 

Their descendants here can with pro- 
priety repeat the salutation, but in lieu 
of the guardian spirit invoke the aid 
of all intelligent fruit-growers, in ex- 
tending the cultivation vf the apple in 
Southern California. 

Can you grow good apples here? 
is frequently asked by visitors, from 
northern and eastern lands. Emphati- 
cally yes, it is acknowledged by 
familiar with the subject that with a 
judicious selection of varieties, and lo- 
cations and soils adapted to them, as 
in color,’ sizé and quality, 
can be grown in this portion of the 
State aS in any part of the world. 

Then, why has its cultivation been 
so much neglected, as compared with 
other fruits? For several reasons. 
The Mission fathers, the pioneer fruit- 
growers of the State, came from semi- 
tropic regions, and finding here sim- 
ilar conditions of climate and soils, 
brought the fruits most popular and 
most successfully grown in their for- 
mer homes, where the apple, the ac- 
knowledged “king of deciduous fruits 
in. temperate zones,’ was but little 
esteemed and cultivated. 

Therefore, the orange, lemon, olive 
and grape first planted, and 
have held that place in the estimation 
of the padres and their successors in 
fruit culture. 

With the advent of the Anglo-Saxon 
race more atiention was given to the 
apple. It was the fruit whose beauty 
tempted them in youthful days to vio- 
lation of the eighth commandment, 
and in early manhood and old age was 
regarded as a necessity to comfortable 
living, as well as a wa::czcea for most 
of the “ills that flesh is heir to.” 

The picneers of this pevupie were 
mostly traders, and hunters, but sub- 
sequently more intergsted in mining 
and steck-raisinge than fruit-growing, 
as it required much time and patient 
intelligent experimental work to  de- 
termine the points necessary to suc- 
cesS under the conditions peculiar to 
Southern California. 

From the frequent failures and the 
experience of the fruit-growers of the 
Southern States bordering the Gulf of 
Mexico, where the climate is similar 
to this, and the cultivation of the ap- 
ple is a failure, the impression  pre- 
vailed that it could not be grown suc- 
cessfully in this portion of the State. 

Notwithstanding, then, the early set- 
tlements mad> here, all these things 
t ed to retard the work in this 
bfanch of 

It is only within the .past twenty 
years that the cultivation of the ap- 
ple has been taken out of the domain 
of uncertainty, and established as one 
of the reliable and profitable divisions 
of the great fruit industries of 
State. 

Large portions of the territory along 
the coast, from the western boundary 
of Santa Barbara county, to the south- 
ern limit of San Diege county,. includ- 
ing the foothills, and elevated table- 
lands of the Coast Range: as also dis- 
tricts in the Sierras, like the Tejon, 
Tehachepi. Yucaipe and Julian, and 
even portions of the so-called desert, 
east and west of the Mojave River, aro 
all adapted to and are producing mag- 
nificent apples. 

This territory is some two hundred 
and fifty miles itn length, and one 
hundred in width, and in elevation ex- 
tending from sea level to 3500 fect 
above. In it fully one fiundred locali- 
ties are giving special attention to the 
apple. and the exhibition tablés of 
the Chamber of Commerce? and promi- 
nent fruit stalls of this city, daily bear 


witness to the great vartery and ex- 
cellence of the fruit produced. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Wig- 


gins, secretary. of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, I am able to 
give, approximaisly, the number of 
apple trees now growing in the south- 
ern counties of the State: 
APPLE TREES. 
ring. Non-bearing. 
Santa Barbara .......;+. 16,8 19 970 | 
San Berngr@ictO ......... 0835 
83 913 137.141 | 


A very encouraging statement, 
cating both the prosress made in 
work, and the room ‘yet to be 
new plantings. 

It is estimated that these 
haye produced this season some 
thousand tons of merchantable 
and that it will require 
to meet the necessities 
in these same districts. 

The, apples necessary 
deticit are 


indi- 
this 
ha: l for 


two 
fruit, 
2000 tons more 
of consumers 


to supply this 
brought this. season from 


alt 


the 


orehards | 
Bee. 
| father 
father 


Northern California and Oregon. Last 
Season. they came frem. localities as 
far east as Iowa and Illinois. 

The addition to our population is 
principally from apple-eating commu- 
nities, ard the increase is much more 
rapid than is the preduction of the 
fruit. The markets of -Les Angeles 
for the past ton years show a steadily 
growing cemand and uniformly re- 
munerative prices, ranging from 2% 
to 5 cents per pound, while quite fre- 
quently during that period 8 cents has 
been paid; much more than the best 
oranges were selling for at the time. 
The coast region produces the largest 
apples, due, probably, to the greater 
humidity of the locality. 

This fruit is of fine Mavor, 
as bright in color and will 
as well as the foothill 
fruit. The warmer 
terior are only suitabre for the sum- 
mer and fall varieties, and under 
proper treatment, produce excellent 
fruit. 

The foothill and mountain districts 
produce a much larger apple than 
the same varieties average in eastern 
orchards. They are also much brighter 
in coler, and equal the best in flavor 
and keeping qualities, for, with some 
assistance from cold- Storage, good ap- 
ples can now )b> purchased in. the-city . 
of Los Angeles every day tn the year. 
Eastern dealers note the fact that the 
demand: is ‘Steadily increasing for 
bright-colored. fruit, and the London 
Iruit-Grower directs atrentton to the 
same tendency among consumers in 
3reat Britain, in the fottowing: 

“Apple-growers, Whether you be in 
colonial, Yoreign or Enelich districts, 
notice that choice apples of bright color ~ 
are going to have great tnzings in th> 


but not 
not keep 
or mountain 
Vatieys of tho in- 


English markets, and meet stich a 
demand as has not been experienced 
for years. We have always ims’sted 


upon the importance of raising high- 
colored fruit, fer they are always pop- 
ular with consumers. The trade is 
hungry for such fruit, and will have 
it, even if i} has té send ail over the 
world to get it. 

The varieties generally nlanted are: 
For.summer: Red June, Red Astrak- 
han, Early Harvest. For fall and win- 
ter: Maiden’s Bilush,~Belleflower, Neu- 
town-Pippin. Rhode Island Greening, 
Alexander. White Winter P@armain, 

iravenstein, Golden Pippin, Dola- 
ware Red, For winter: Esopus Spitz- 
enberg. Winesap, Baldwita, Buncomb», 
or Red Winter Pearmain, Swaar, 


Jonathan, Ortley, Laurer, Ben Davis. 
Among the newer sorts. réceivine 


considerable attention, are Stone’s Ku- 
reka, Whitney and Bietighemers. The 
first-named has proven to be a profit- 
able fruit, being an early bearer, good 
keeper, of fair quality, and attrac-. 
tive in appearance. It is claimed by 
some to be identical with the Missouri 
Pippin, which it resembles. It 
largely planted in coast and foothill 
dis‘ricts. 

Other varieties are berne introduced 
and tested; but not as freely as they 
should. There is at present.a golden 
opportunity offering for a variety thet, 
like the Washingion Nevel in eitrus 
fruits, will lead the markets of the 
wor'td in apples. 

There is great satisfactton in plant- 
ing the apple in Southern California, 
as it comes into bearing muah earlier 
than in cold@r-latitudes. Instances are 
quite common where some fruit is 
produced the third year arter plantine, 
ard fair crops in the fourth and fifth 
vears. 

many it is consieered as profit- 
able as the. orange, $300to $350 
acre being frequently repor‘ed from s 
to eight-year-old trees. When prop 
cared for, the tree is as healthy 
growth as in most favored apple 
“vions. It is subject to s: ms of 
pests commen to eastern orchards, 
they are easily by prompt 
and vigorous use of remedies known 
to all orchardists. Frost is no! nee- 
essary to its success, Dut where irri- 
gation is practiced, water should not 
be given in the fall. After the ason's 
growth is. made, the roots, if net 
duly stimulated, will fake thiMnecded 
res! that freezing gives, and prepare 
for, the ‘work of the ensuing sc ison. 
The severest cold Known to this 
tion will not injure the trees, though 
oceasionally our April frosts will caus? 


is 


the early bloom and young fruit ta 
drop. . 

Considering the success already, aft- 
tained, and the great field vet un- 
planted: with the certatnty of a sub- 
stantial profit to the present and fu- 
ture grower, we feel fustified in ad- 
vising the mest extensive planting of 
the apple by th se who are able, and 
willing to give the trees the_eare thev 
so well leserve, and-wWill so abun- 
dantly repay. H, J. RUDISILL. 

“Wins Every Race. 

[Kansas City Journal:] John Boise, 
who has been a resident of Topeka for 
forty years, but who formerly lived in 


Ohio, relates the following anecdote of 


President McKinley: 
have known William MelhKinley 
| since he was a smaH boy. He won th: 


at Youngstown whep 
At that tim: 


horse race tur me 

ho was only’ years old. 
T. Avas dealing a little in fast horse: 
“and had a runnermat the Youngstown 
fair. offered young Mechinley $1 te 
my horse, and prondsed to give 
hi n $5 if he won the race. 
“The boy was willing to ride, 
he weuld do he went 
and asked permission. 
said he could do as he pleased 
and‘so the lad acecpt d my offer: Ti; 
won the race,” said Mefodise, in con- 
clusien, “and he has won. every race 
he has enterel since.” 


but be- 
to his 
The 
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N THE wocds! To how many of our readers do these 
words ccnvey the idea of a stroll through forests of : 
maple, poplar and beech, with tall elms and acotn- 
dropping caks—wocds where all but a few pines and 
spruces flame into a splendor and riot of color before 
shedding their foliage as the winter draws near, when 
November's harsh winds wail through leafless branches 
and the whole forest world stands stripped and bare, a 7] 
skeleton array of ghostly trees. The tangle of under- ?. 
brush is everywhere in eastern forests, and little brooks 
j gurgle along, vcicing a melcdy that the robins keep time 
with through the Ilcng summer, but in the winter the 
voico of stream and bird is hushed and the woods do not : oa a aR 
beckon the summer lover to their deeps. - 
But how different are ho woods of California, bathed a ya 


all the’ in liquid of the sun’s gold, and holding 
their great branches open to the sunlight, which sends 
its long, shining lances down through the forest’s colon- 
ades, along which one may wander beneath the trees in 
unobstructed paths, rejoicing in their beauty, and 
grandeur and the sturdy strength and friendliness of 
their companionship. 

At first glance the stranger, looking upon our mountain 
ranges in Southern California, believes them to be al- 
most treeless, for in distant perspective the unnumbered SSE ( 
cahons which run up like glorious aisles between the ' 
many peaks are’ not brought into view. But they 
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are the homes of magnificent forests 
which creep up to the very summits of 
their lofty walls. Cedar and spruce, 
hemlock and fir, giant oak and odorous 
bay, with a variety of other grand for- 
est trees, are at home among them. 
Sometimes long, swaying,  lace-like 
mosses hang pendant from the boughs, 
and these woods look like the very 
haunts of dryads and elf-like fairies, 
and they are gay with wild flowers and 
beautiful with dancing shadows. 

But the grandest forests of the State, 
and the most marvelous of any in the 
whole wide world, are to be found in 
the Sierra Nevadas, the majestic, 
snowy range of California, lifting their 
thousandssof rocky pinnacles to the 
sky, their flanks enrobed by forests of 
majestic conifers. The cedars of 
Lebanon, whose glory has been told 
throughout the ages, pale before the 
marvelous grandeur of our giant 
sequoias, and the lofty pines jand cedars 
of this region, whose tail, slender spires 
seem to pierce the skies. These won- 
derful forest shafts rise upward from 
two hundred to three hundred and 
twenty-five feet, yet. nowhere do they 
produce gloom and somberness, for 
everywhere the sunlight sifts through 
their branches, and they stand apart as 
if ‘nature had sought to here create 
parks that should far outrival those 
planted by man. And the forest floor 
s clean and bright with~its carpet of 
soft mosses and wondrous wild flowers 
interwoven in patterns that charm. 

These expanded forests of California 
are colossal temples of beauty and 
grandeur. ‘The writer has stood upon 
the summit of the lofty walls of the 
Yosemite, and seen them as they sweep 
far out into the purpling distance, illim- 


itable, silent, the progeny of the 
towering heights. For thousands of 
feet above sea level the mountains 


show vast wooded belts whose extent 
seems endless. The wonderful Sierra 
range is the native home of the largest 
trees known to us, and it is one of the 
richest lumber regions of this great 
western slope. It is the lumberman’s 
paradise, as well as the paradise of the 
artist in choice woods, for here are 
treasures such~as nowhere else are 
found—woods of incomparable beauty. 
It is as if the outer world had left its 
pencilings upon their hearts, for in 
their wonderul graining may be traced 
oftimes the leaping cataracts, the mist 
of falling spray, the floating summer 
cloud, and even the. outlines of moun- 
tain peaks, such as environ them in 
the outer world. 

Prominent among the trees of theee 


’ magnificent forests are the sugar pine 


(Pinus Lambertiana,) the Douglas 
spruce, the Silver fir, the yellow pine, 
and the giant Sequoias, those kingly 
trees, kindred with time, ofa almvust as 
the race, but which wear yet upon their 
crests their coronal of green leaves. 
There are seas of ceanothus on our 
California foothills and blossoming bil- 
lows of fragrant mild lilacs sweep over 
the lower mountain slopes, flooding 
them with fragrance. The manzanita 
stands clear-limbed and strong, and at 
a little higher altitude we find the 
nutmeg tree, the chestnut and the nut 
pine. 
The chaparral family graces’ the 
lowwer Mountain slopes like a group of 
happy children, their faces bright with 
blossoms, and far up abové them, as if 
to chelter them while they play with 


the sentle breezes, we may- find seme-- 


times growing cut from the huge 
mountain boulder with its handful of 
surface soil, the juniper, with perhaps 
but a kardfrul of leaves upen its eresi. 

The wyods here are seldom angry, 


for the sterm docs not often buffet 
them. Their playthings are the sun- 
beams and gentle breezes laden with 


fragrance. They are never lonely, for 
there we hear the song of numberless 
birds and the eall of the quail rings in 
our ears, and we perhaps get a glimpse 
of the eagle perched upon some lofty 
houlder or saline high in air. The 
huzzard, too, is abroad, and sometimes 
the happy squirrel confronts us as he 
cits nibblirge his nut or peeps at us 
from his hole. The air is soft and 
tender through most of the year, and 
the sunlight leves to gild the tops of 
the leafy trees and paint the many wild 
lowers in gayest colors. Our woods 
are chambers of peace and temples of 
light and beauty, and we love them 
well. ‘ELIZA A. OTIS. 


Preenutior. 

While Sherman was “out in the air’ 
between Atlanta and ‘the sea rations 
sometimes got a little short, but the 
mer were good-natured abort it. One 
oflicer found a soldier eating 
a persimmon that he had picked up, 
and cried out to him: “Don’t eat that; 
it’s not good for-you!” “I’m not ¢atin’ 
it becouse it’s good,’’ was the reply; 
“I'm tryin’ ‘to pucker up my stomach 
so as to fit the size of the rations Un- 
cle Billy Shermen’'s a-givin’ us.” 


of the Serpent. 
*. [Chicago Evening Post:] He persisted 


in using a fragment of his broken slate, “ 


much to his teather’s disgust. 
“Why don’t you tell your mother you 
broke your slate?” she asked. “I’M 


‘gure she'd give you a new “ne,” 


‘Course she would.”’ replied the boy, 
“and she'd call it a Christmas present. 
I'd rather wait till next term before I 


ask for it.’ 


Not His Farntt. 

‘A minister met a little boy Sunday 
afternoon with a string of fish, none of 
which were more than two inches in 
length, says the Ohio State Journal. 

“Don’t you know,”’ said the minister, 


“that you committed a sin in catching 

those little fish on the Sabbath day?” 
my fault,’ ’replied the Loy, 

“‘cause the big oucs wouldn't bite.” 


FOREST 
RESERVATIONS. 


‘ HE preservation of the timber on 
the mountains of Southern Califor- 
nia is a most important question to 

those who live in the valleys below. 
Numerous instances might’ be cited 
where sections of the old world which 
were formerly garden spois are now 
arid deserts because the forests have 
been ruthlessly cut away, leaving the 
rains to dash down in torrents upon 
the plains below. In our own country 
there are many examples of the evil 
that is worked by this short-sighted 
policy. In the northern part of lowa, 
where were formerly many small Jakes 
and streams, these have all dried up 
owing to the indiscriminate cutting of 
timber, leaving the surrounding coun- 
try in a semi-barren condition. 

This question has not until recently 
received the attention in America 
which it deserves. Of late years, how- 
ever, thoughtful citizens have begun 


to perceive that there must be an end 


to this wasteful and reckless policy— 
or rather lack of policy. In Europe 
strict regulations are enforced regard- 
ing the handling of forests, and the in- 
discriminate cutting down cf trees, 
such as is practiced in the United 
States, would be considered nothing 
less than a national crime. As stated, 
many vast stretches of the old world, 
that are now little better than arid 
deserts, supporting a slender population 
of nomads, were once thickly-populated 
and flourishing countries. The change 
has been wrought through the destruc- 
tion of forests, which was followed by 
mountain torrents washing away the 
soil,,and leaving no moisture for irri- 
gation during the dry season. Should 
a similar reckless course be pursued in 
California, there is no doubt that be- 
fore many years this State would re- 
semble Palestine in more respects than 
it does now. ' 

The geographical contour of this 
State is peculiar, with a range of high 
mountains on the eastern side, from 
which nearly all the water supply of 


the State is derived, very little of that 


water finding its way to the eastern 
side of the mountains. The necessity 
of preserving the forests which hold 
the rainfall upon these mountains is, 
therefore, evident. 

About six months ago Col. B. F. Al- 
len was appointed special forest agent 
and supervisor of forest reservations in 
California and Arizona. The bill pro- 
viding for the forest preservation of 
California and Arizona was enacted 
during the Harrison administration, 
but the law did not provide for the care 
of the reservations: therefore, it had 
been found impossible to convict tres- 
passers, and the law was practically 
a dead Ietter. The act placing the res- 
ervations under the charge of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and providing for 
forestry agents was 
Sundry Civil Bill in the last session of 
Congress. 

The forest reserves of California, as 
made under the Harrison administra- 
tion, extend from the Yosemite Valley 
to the San Gorgonio Pass, near Ban- 


ning, with break at the Tehachepi, 


Where the mountains are low, with lit- 
tle timber, and where most of the land 
has been entered. Later, two additions 
to these reservations were made under 
ihe Cleveland administration, one north 
of the Yosemite, known as the Stanis- 
laus’ Reservation, and the other south 
of the San Gorgonio Pass, in San Diego 
county, known as the San Jacinto Res- 
ervation. These ‘reservations include all 
the land of great altitude in the State, 
and embrace the sources of most of 
the water supply of California. 

The rules end regulations for the 
preservation of these reserves are be- 
ing carried out by the Washington au- 


thorities uncer the supervision of Mr. | 


Allen. The low under which the regu- 
lations are made provides that any vio- 
lation of the provisions thereof, or of 
any rules or regulatién thereunder, 
shall be punished as is provided for in 
the oet of June 4, 1888 (25 Stat., 166,) 
amending séction 5588 of the Revised 
Statutes, which “reads as follows: 
“That section 5388 of ‘tne Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States be amended 
so as to reod as follows: ‘Every person 
who unlawfully cuts, or oids, or is em- 
ployed in unlawfully cutting, or wan- 
tonly destroys or procures to be wan- 
tonly_ destroyed, any timber standing 
upon the land of. the United States 
which, in pursuance of law may be re- 
served or purchased fer military or 
other purposes,’ er ‘upon any Indian 
reservation, or lands belonging ‘to, or 


oceupied by any tribe of Indians un- 
der auihority of the United. States, 


shall pay a fine of not more than $500, 
or be imprisoned not mores than twelve 
months, or both, in the discretion of 
the court.” 

The act of February 24, 1897 (29 Stat., 
594.) entitled, “im act to prevent for- 
est fires os. the public domain,” pro- 
vides ‘‘thot any nerson who shall wil- 
fulty or mal.c:ously set on fire, or cause 
to be set on fire, any timber, under- 
brush or grass upon the public domain, 
or shall carelessly or negligently leave 
or suffer to burn unattended near any 
timber or other intlainmabl!le material, 


shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction thereof 


in any district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction of the same, 
shell be fined in a sum not more than 
$5000 ocr be imprisoned for a term of 


included in the‘ 


not more than two years, or both. 
“Sec. 2. That any: person who shall 
build a Campfire or other fire in 


mable material upén the same public 
domain before breaking camp or leav- 


OF | 
near any forest, timber, or other inflam- | 


| 
| 


ing said fire, shall totally extinguish the | 


same. Any person failing to do £0 
shall be deemed guilty of @ misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
in any district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction of the same, 
shall be fined in a sum of not more than 
$1000, or be imprisoned for a term of 
not more than one year, or both. 

“Sec. 3. That in all cases arising un- 
der this actt the fine collected shall be 
paid into the public-school fund of the 
county in which the lands where the 
offense was committed are gituate.” 

Provision is made for the egress and 
ingress of actual settlers residing with- 
in the beundaries of the reservation, 
for the use of waters on the reserva- 
tion, and for the development of min- 
eral lands, under certain conditions; 
also for the use of timber and stone, 
under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. The sale 
of timber is also allowed, under cer- 
tain restrictions. 

Col. Allen has taken every precau- 
tion to see that these-rules and regu- 
lations aré Carried into effect. He has 
had notices printed and posied at prom- 
inent points, and those who desire to 
go into the reservations for camping 
and other purposes must secure per- 
mits from him, by which means a 
check will be placed on vandalism or 
carelessness. 

As an instance of the good effect 
that has already been produced by this 


control, it should be noted that there 
have been no damaging forest fires 


on the reservese during the past sum- 
mer. 

During the past year several electric 
power stations were established inside 
the forest reservations. This, the agent 
thinks, is a good feature, as it will be 
in the interest of those in charge of 
the stationg to see that no fires are 
Started, which might endanger their 
improvements. 

Prominent among these companies is 
the Kern River Company, which has 
applied for a reservoir site of immense 
storage capacity, covering 42,000 acres 
feet in the Sierra Reservation, in Kern 
county; also right-of-way for electric 
power purposes, the water to be taken 
from ‘the Kern River near Kernville, 
and carried by canal about tweive 
miles to the power-house. The com- 
pany also proposes a line of transmis- 
sion to Los Angeles. 

The extensive electric power devel- 
opment projects in the San Gabriel 
Cafion, in this county, and on the 
Santa Ana River in San Bernardino 
county, which have recently been fully 
described in The Times, are approach- 
ing completion, and will soon be de- 
livering power in Los Angeles. 

The work of the agent has been 
hitherto hampered by lack of sufficient 
funds to carry out a thoroughly effi- 
cient supervision of the reserves. In 
the present Congress a recommenda- 
tion has been made for the sum of $75,- 
000 in the General Appropriation Bill. 
Should this amount be allotted for the 
purpose, it will greatly -facilitate the 
excellent work which Mr. Allen is do- 
ing toward the preservation of the 
forests of California. An important ob- 
ject to be attained is the employment 
of an efficient forest patrol during the 
dry season. In the Yosemite Valley, 
and in Yellowstone Park, soldiers are 
utilized for this purpose. Mr. Allen 
thinks that in the California reserva- 
tions, where there are so many private 
interests at stake, it would be better 
to have a patrol apart from the 
army, composed of men who would be 
authorized to use discretion in dealing 
with various cases. 

In his latest report, the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office 
writes as follows on this subject: 

“The enormous losses suffered in the 
cases cited are sufficient in themselves 
to prove conclusively the need for 
means to be placed at the command of 
this office to enable it to maintain a 
sufficient local force to properly super- 
vise the forested areas of public lands, 
with a view to preventing, as far as 
possible, the starting of fires and ex- 
tinguishing such as are started before 
they gain any considerable headway. 
Even with the very s::all force at 
the command of this office, and the 
limited sum of money for such ®urposes 
damaging fires have been prevented. 


Forest Agent S. B. Ormsby reports the | 


timely extinguishment of fires by him 
which saved a value equal to one yeat’s 
cost of maintaining the entire present 
forestry force. I recommend such ap- 
propriation by Congress’as will enable 
the department to divide and subdivide 
the ferest reservations § into 


— 


— 


orderly 


proportions for the purpose of patrol-_ 
ing the same in the dry months of the | 
year, and for the further utilizing of 


the patrol foree in the cutting and 
clearing eway of pathways in the re- 
serves, Which will serve the 
purpose of fire barriers and as 
avenues of communication for the for- 


doulle 


est force from one portion of the re- | 


serve to another. 


pervision and the expenditure 


This; with active su- | 
of a 


comparatively small sum for employ- | 


ment of emergency help 


prudent individual owner of property 
could for a moment remain indifferent 
to such perfl.to his interests, and a 
like prudence should actuate a great 
nation. 


as occasion , 


may require, will largely accomplish | 
_the end desired, and save to the na- 
tion a continuous loss in forests of | 
incalculable value, Which now go up 
in smoke and down to ashes with no 
means provided for prevention. No 


“means 


work, 


“This suggestion becomes the more 
Signilicant, so far as future cost is 
concerned, when we are reminded that 
very soon the sale of timber from the 
reserves will not only far exceed the 
cost of maintenance, but will yield 
large revenue tO thé government, as do 
the forests of several other nations. 

“All attempts on the part of this of- 
fice at enforcing .the present fire act 
must largely fail of effect unless a 
suflicient torce of employés can be 
placed in the field to properly accom- 
plish this work of supervision. 

am, accordingly, impressed with 
the importance of securing for the con- 
duct of this work hereafter appropria- 
tions commensurate, in a measure, at 
least, With the needs of the service.” 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his 
latest report, also strongly recom- 
mends the employment of a forest 
patrol. 


ile Sugared the Pill. 

(Detroit Free Press:] It has been 
& mattcr of much difficulty to impress 
upon a Detroit boy the desirability of 
interspersing his conversation with 
those phrases of formal court: sy Which, 
Without being important in inemselves, 
relieve human relationships of so much 
ruggedness. One roasun for his back- 
Wwardness in acquiring the art may 
have been his father’s natural brusque- 
ness of manner. Seeing his own de- 
fects reflected in his son not only made 
him anxious to polish himself, but in- 
creased hi® determination that his boy 
Snheuid grow up to understand the value 
of politeness. It was Sunday morning, 
and the head of the famiiy was enjoy- 
ing the sleep late into the hours of 
morning that is possible at no other 
‘time. His wife had gone to call on a. 
neighbor, and the boy was in the next 
room raiding. A sharp ring of the 
door-bell interrupted his nap. Nobody 
gave it any attention, and the ring was 
repeated. 

“Thomas,” said the boy’s father, ** Oo 
to the window and see who that is and 
what he wants.” 

Thomas pult hig head out of the win- 
dow and saw a man with a petition. 

“Whiat do you want?’ Thomas in- 
quired. 

“I want your father to sign this pe- 
tition,” was the reply. 

“He can’t Come down.” 
shut the window. 

In an instant the bell was ringing 
again, and Thomas opened the window 
and exclaimed: 

“What's tthe maitter with you? 
you going to stand there all 
ringing that bell” 

“That’s right,” 
“Give it to him. 
manners.”’ 

“I want to see your father,” 
the caller. 
to him.’’ 

“Yes, and I’ve gat something to say 
to you.” 

“What is it?” 

“Juat this. Please, sir, will you have 
the kindness to oblige us very much 
by going away from that doorbell be- 
fore somebody comes down there and 
kicks the collar off you?’ 


And Thomas 


Are 
week 


put in the father. 
Only remember your 


ti 
I have something to fay 


A Kliendike Chill, 
A young gentleman whose gallantry 


was Inrgely in excess of his pecuniary 
sought to remedy this defect 
and siave the money required for the 
purchases of expensive flowers by ar- 
ranging with @,gordener to let him 
have a bhouquet from time to time in 
return for his cast-off clothes. 


't thus happened one day that he 
received a bunch of the most bh euti- 


ful roses, which he at once sent off to 
his lady love. In sure anticipation of 
a friendly welcome, he aalled at’ the 
house of the lady the same evening, 
and was not a little surprised at the 
frosty reception he met with. 

“You sant me a nete today,” the 
young hady remarked, after a pause, 
in the most frigid tones. 

“I—a nate?” he inquired, 
astonishment. 

“Certainly, along with a nosegay.” 

“To be sure, I sent you a nosegay.” 


in blonk 


“And there was a note inside—do you 
still mean ‘to deny it?” 

With these words she handed tha 
dumfounded swain a scrap of paper, 
on which the folowing words ware 
written: “Don’t forget the G!d trousers 


you promised me ‘the othea diy.” 


Hle Einplained 
A, schoolteacher, who had recoivea 
unsatisfactory, onsWers trom the mos? 


of his pupils as to the difference be- 


tween an island and a peninsula, pur 
the question, in despair, to the last 
boy. “fT can explain it, sir,”” he saia. 
“Get two glosses, fill cone with water 
and the other with milk. Catch a tly 
and place it in the’ water. That fly is 
an_ island because it is entirely sur- 


rounded by .water. But now place the 
fly in the milk and it will be a penin- 
sula, because it is nearly surrounded 
by” water.” And he went to the top 
of the class. 


Then the Curtain Fell. 


The inate Dean Vaughan, eminent 
among English clergymen, had been 
preparing some colored clergymen for 
and asked them to dine 
With him in the Temple. On that dav 
Mrs. Vaughan waited an hour in‘the 
drawing-rooni for her guests, but none 
came. At last she mentioned to 
butler that it was°wery edd. 
ma’am,” he replied, “and what's odder 
still, I've done nothing all the even- 
ing but turn Christy minstrels away 
from the door.” 
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| | | terested, and if »*xorbi- h oil, d th he | 
S SPSSSSSSS | from. the | asphalt therefrom, in which business it 
merchants ef this city; the plan has | is now engaged, with works at the 


OR debilitated mankind the value 
of nearly all climates rests chiefly 
in the encouragement it offers in- 
Valids to bemuchoutof doors. Out- 
door life vastly more than any medici- 
nal quality of the air, is what puts 
new life into so many. The Lord’s air 
is out of doors, purified by the chem- 
istry of the universe and mixed by the 
everlasting wind currents of the sur- 
» of the globe. The air of houses, 
(Ss and rooms that are occcupied 


alwnoys more or less contaminated by 
the products of animal life. The con- 
tamination under the most favorable 
conuitions of ventilation only rarely 
falis to an amount twice as great as 
found out of and usually it ts 
four to sixfold more. Few people un- 


derstand the conditions of gocd house 
air sufliciently even to try to have 
their habitations and work-rooms 
properly ventilated, end when they 
jearn that to that end neariy three 
thousand cubic feet of outdoor alr 
must be introduced into an occupied 
room for each adult person every hour, 
they are appalled. It is not only a dif- 
ficult thing to do, but in cold weather 
it is expensive, for the ventilation air 
must be heated to the proper room tem- 
perature, which means a large fuel 
bill 


ill. 

Practically it is found that most 
people do breathe foul air in their 
sneliered life. But. the foulness is un- 
wholecome ard unhealthy; it breeds de- 
bility and disease. Certain diseases, 
especially those which destroy the 
largest numbers, are notoriously most 
prevalent and mortal among people 
most housed, and during those seasons 
of the year Avhen all people are most 
indoors. This 1s especially true of 
many of the infectious, often called the 
preventable, diseases, and more com- 
pletely true of tuberculosis than any 
other. 

Outdoor life both develops vigor and 
prevents disease. Whether true or not, 
the people believe that cold-catching 
is a frcquent beginning of many grave 
diseases. This is probably to some ex- 
tent true. But cold-catching is pre- 
eminently an accident of housed-up 
life. The man who works and lives 
out of doors during the day and sleeps 
in a tent or on the ground, or even in 
a room where from open windows he 
can feel the zephyrs blow over his face, 
rarely takes cold. Soldiers in camp or 
campaign and sleeping on the ground 
or in tents practically never take cold. 
Nansen and his men in the far North 
did not once take cold. But as soon as 
they got home to Norway they nearly 
all promptly began to be affected. 

Among invalids in general in South- 
ern California there is a frequent com- 
‘plaint of cold-catching on slight occa- 
sion, or no oceasion that seems ade- 
quate. But 95 per cent. of all these 
people, from dark to long after day- 
light, live in and sleep in closed, stuffy 
and noisome rooms, whose atmosphere 
is eurcharged with the products of their 
own respiration or body surfaces, and 
often in winter with the products of 
combustion from heating lamps and 
gas stoves unconnected with chimneys. 

On the other hand, many consump- 
tives, and a few other invalids who 
have been taught to sleep in tents or 
in rooms with wide-open windows, and 
to-keep their bodies. warm with an 
abundance of clothing, and to 
nightcaps if they need them, mever take 
cold. 

The logic of all experience is that 
out door lifeismost conducivetohealth 
to restoration from sickness, and to 
longevity. It prolongs the years of the 
aged, and gpares little children from 
many diseases of development and bad 
nutrition. Child mortality is low, other 
things being equal, in all countries 
where outdoor life is possible. 

Tt is only in equable and mild cli- 
mates that oven air life is possible for 
a large: part of the year. Even in some 
cf these there are conditions that often 
prevent it. In mos countries excessive 
cold and heat and wind and falling 
weather conspire to drive people in- 
doors for lone periods. It is a rare spot 
of thre earth’s surface indeed, where 
the discomforts of weather are so re- 
duced that they are little noticed at 
any season cut of doors. Nor is per- 
fectly cquable weather most desirabe, 
for it hecomes too monotonous. There 
must be cool and warm weather in 
alternation—not cold and hot: and the 
greatest dryness must five place new 
and then to moisture. There must be 
a pientiful varicty without the marked 
Giocomforts or dangers of the seyverer 
climates. Grave epidemics and endem- 
ies of disease must be absent and im- 
possible. 

Probobly nowhere on earth besides 
are the elements so superbly combined 
for this purpose, and for so many days 
of the year, as in portions of Southern 
California. This State enjoys the dis- 


tinction of having probally more kinds. 


of climate and weather than any other 


State of the Union, or any other coun-e, 


try in the world. It has the hot winter 
weather and baking summor heat of 
Death Valley, and the milder shede of 
the same. condition in che Colorado 
Desert—seme of which lies below the 


Che Suneand=Hir Cure. 


OUT-DOOR LIFE IN CALIFORNIA, AND 
ITS VALUE, 


By Dr. Norman Bridge. 


level of the ocean. It has cold weather 
on some of its mountain plateaus, and 
much wind and rain about the Golden 


Gate. But in a large portion of the in- 
habited southern country the weather 
is variable enough to avoid monvtory, 


while it is always mild and free from 
vinter freezings and ‘summer sun- 
strokes, 

Of the small army of cured consump- 
tives who live here, most of them owe 
their recovery to the outdoor life they 
were compelled to live when they came 
from the depressing climates of the 
East. Many would have recovered 
more rapidly, and some now dead might 
have recovered had they Known the 


Wisdom of breathing outdoor air twen- 
ty-four hours of each dey, but they 
would listen to the heresy that the 


night air is bad, and so breathed eight 
hours of outdcor air and sixteen of that 
of closed rooms. 

Outdoor life here is easy. The sun 
and the air are always evicent, and 
the nights are nearly always cool. No- 
body who has not experienced it can 
know the luxury of sleeping in a tent, 
under a shed or in a room With wide 
open windows, and feeling a_ gentle 
breeze over his face as his eyes open 
to the dark or the light. One who 
knows experimentally of this luxury 
can fitly characterize the morning air 
of a closed room after it has been oc- 
cupied for the night—and the language 
is always more forceful than elegant. 

Houses adapted to comfort and mast 
nearly outdoor life -can built in 


Southern California very cheaply. No 
heavy, frost-proof foundations are 
needed. Architects usually caleulate 


that the ordinary house costs approxi- 
mately $100 per room. But that figure 
is far in excess 6f what is really nec- 
esSary for comfort and convenience. A 
house of eight rooms, besides bathroom 
and closets, and with furnace heat for 
winter, can be made for $16. Addi- 
tinal bedrooms of canvas can be made 
for $50 each, so that a house of twelve 
rooms can actually be provided for 
$2009. Such a house would lack some of 
the elegancies; it would lack none of 
the comforts of the more costly homes. 
It would have verandas and outside 
nooks to give the sun and protect it 
from the wind, so that it would be 
comfortable and inviting at all times. 


TRADE WITH 
MEXICO. 


URING the last few years the de- 
mand for American products in 
Mexico has been greatly increased, 
and the trade that was previously con- 


trolled by the Germans has been 
largely transferred to American mer- 
chants. The superiority of American 
goods has been fully recognized by the 
Mexican merchants, and the only ob- 
stacle encountered now to secure the 
entire Mexican trade is simply one of 
transportation. Our canned goods, 
machinery and hardware, meet espe- 
cially with favor in the eyes of the 
Mexican trade, and another feature 
that strongly appeals to the merchant 
is the low cost of American goods. This 
fact is especially encouraging, as the 
Mexican, merchant has been for years 
accustomed to a. long credit from Ger- 


man manufacturers, in many instances | 


as long as two years; and our Amer- 
ican exporters have had a serious diffi- 
culty in educating their Mexican cus- 
tomers to the idea°of doing business on 
American principles. 

The Mexican merchant, however, asa 
rule, is perfectly solvént, and while he 
carries his customers for a period of 
from six to twelye months, he is al- 
ways ready to-pay cash or a draft 
whenever presented. 

In Mexico no bankrupt laws exist, 
and, strangely, very few failures occur; 
but the moral-law obligation is very 
stringent, and the merchant who fails 
is never released from his just. debts, 
but is held to them throughout his life, 
if necessary. 

The total value of exports from the 


United States into Mexico during the 


past year foots up closely to $17,000,000. 
According to the customhouse statistics 
in this city, the value of exports from 
Los Angeles during the past year 
amounted to nearly $17,000 by water; 
added to this about $8000 is the value of 
exports by rail. It will be seen ‘Ahat 
the business from this city into Mexico 
during the past year amounted to 
scarcely $25,000. In view of the fact 
that Los Angeles is the natural base 
of supply for the Mexican coast and a 
large part of the interior, both from a 
commercial and a geographical stand- 
noint, the present trade conditions are 
decidedly unsatisfactory. 

The principal cause for this failure on 
the part of our merchants to capturea 
most favorable field of operation lies in 
the inadequate steamship facilities be- 
tween this port and Mexico. Several 
attempts have been made in the past to 
establish a direct’ and permanent 
steamship line, but through the inac- 


tivity of the steamship company sa in- 


been abandoned. 

San Francisco now controls almost 
the entire trade with Mexico, and a 
regular line of steamers plies between 
that port and the coast ports; and 
only once a month, or once in six 
weeks does a stcamer ‘touch Redondo 
or San Pedro for freight for Mexican 
ports, It ig easily understood that 
under these conditions no Mexican 
merchant cares to file an order with 
Los Angeles merchants, not knowing 
at what time the goods will be de- 
livered. It has happened during the 
last few months that over forty tons 
of freight were obliged to remain over 
at San Pedro: on account of lack of 
accommodations on the steamer from 
San Francisco having a full cargo of 
merchandise, In other words, the 
Los Angeles merchants are now at the 
mercy of the. San, Francisco steamer 
and have to take chances of finding 
sufficient space for their merchan- 
dise when it arrives at a Southern 
California port from San Francisco, 
on its way to Mexico. 

The merchants of this city are fully 
alive to the benefits to be derived from 
a healthy and steady trade with Mexi- 
co, but they find themselves unable 
to -eope at the present time with the 
obstacles that confront them. 

When it is taken into consideration 
that in order to capture the Mexican 
trade, Los Angeles merchants must 
necessarily spend a large amount of 
money and a great deal of time in in- 
ducing the Mexican merchants to sever 
their commercial relations with San 
Francisc >, it will be seen that an im- 
mediate solution of this question is 
impossible. The merchants of this 
city must and can sell their merchan- 
dise cheaper than the San Francisco 


‘manufacturers ond jobbers, as an in- 


ducement.to obtain the Mexican trade. 
It will require, however, six months 
before any orders from Mexico could 
be expected in this city, as the travel- 
ing salesmen must go into Mexico and 
convince the merchants there that the 
quality of goods is equal to that to 
which they have been accustomed, and 
that the price of the c modity is 
lower. After having ccomplished 
that, we must bave a steamship line 
that will pledge itself to run steamers 
between San Pedro or Redondo and 
Mexican ports, regularly, at least once 
and probably twice a month. 

Again it would be necessary to find 
an outlet for the Mexican products in 
this city. In order to establish a 
market for those products, it would 
be required to have store-houses built 
for the toffee, rice, ete., and if that 
could be accomplished not only would 
we have a profitable trade with Mexi- 
co, but this would supply the entire 
eastern market with coffee, bananas, 
dates, rice and other Mexican prod- 
ucts that now have to be sent to 


‘San Francisco and from there East or 


otherwise by sailing Vessel to New 
York. Los Angeles is, therefore, the 
naitural supply point to Mexico and 
the receiving point of Mexican prod- 
ucts for the East. vee 
The trade with Mexicon can_be in- 
creased at least ten times, but the 
only difficulty to overcome is steam- 
ship communication of a permanent 
nature that can be relied upon to ply 
directly between this city and the 
gifted section. The Mexican merchants 
will be willing to trade with us pro- 
vided they get equal quality of goods 
at equal prices; and the merchants of 
this city, being 300 miles nearer to the 


“Mexican coast, can afford to lay their 


goods down cheaper and quicker. A 
movement is now on foot by which 
this condition may be adjusted in tthe 
near future. 


OIL AND ASPHALT. 


corner of Alhambra avenue and Date 
Street in this city. The favor which 
the Oils and asphalts produced by 
this company met necessitated from 
time to time an-~-increase of their 
plant, until at the present time it has 
three acres of ground on which are 
Stills of a monthly capacity of about 
8000 barrels, tankage of about 8000 
harrels, a Warehouse capacity of about 
tons, boiler capacity of 16 
horse-power, about ten miles of piping, 
With all the paraphernalia necessary 
to a complete plant In connection 
therewith it has upon its premises a 
complete electric4dight plant, thus cn- 
abling it to operate continuously and 
With perfect safety. 


The oils produced are of three 
Srades, suitable for gasoline engines, 
cook stoves, gas purposes and steam 


purposes, the principal market there- 


for being throughout the State of 
California and the Territory of Ari- 
zona. The asphalts extracted are of 


various grades, and suitable for var- 
nishes and paints, pipe-dipping, roof- 
ing, reservoir lining, flooring, insula- 
tion, paving, etc., the same having 
made a market for itself in the States 
of Georgia, Texas, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Cuolorad6, Michigan, Illinois,” 
Rouisiana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New York, California, 
Missouri, Ohio, Utah, Indiana and 
Wisconsin, and the Territory of Afi- 
zona, 

At present this corporation, wh'ch 
has recentl¥ changed its name to that 
of the Western Oil and Asphalt Com- 
pany, has devoted its atténtion espe- 
cially to the marketing of its Mquid 
and solid asphalt for paving purposes, 
the liquid having already been used 
With entirely satisfactory results in 
che cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, Chicago, Denver, Zanes- 
Ville, Ogden and Sedalia, and the 
solid asphalt having been used in 
the city of Atlanta with satisfactory 
results. 

In the city of Los Angeles its pav- 
ing asphalt is chiefly used for ee 
work, two of the most important 
paved therewith, and 

n now being in the - 
ing With the same. rites 

Not only has the value of such as- 
phalt fer paving been established by 
the use thereof, but the chemical 
analysis, which is as follows, shows 
the same to be exceedingly rich in 
those qualities which go to make up 
a good paving material, to-wit: 


Bitumen soluble in carbon ° 
Non-organic matter bisulphide....98.28 


Water and substances vol 
Organic matter, non-bituminous.......... 


kind in Southern Californi 

a, arrange- 
ments are now in contemplation whi 
Wrobably necessi- 
a doubling of the plant, 


extensions. The facilitie 

its production are 
ceeded by any concema in this city, its 
plant being but a short distance from 
the Santa Fé Railroad and alongside 
track, from which 
Raton S directly to its ware- 
By reason of the exce tional 
ness of its asphalt in 
one of the cheapest to buy, the pur- 
, chaser paying asphalt prices only for 
a minimum of foreign matter. 
institution, instead of being’ a paving 
concelm, as are sO many asphalt com- 
panies, confines itself to the extr ction 
gare asphalt, selling to all 

ors and cons , 

umers alike, with- 


A BIG REAL 


ESTATE MAN, 
S. P. CREASINGER, 


HILE California usually 
been known as chiefly a gold- 
producing and horticultural 
State, the developments of recent 
years, and those now being made, bid 
fair to make it a leader in fhe produc~ 
tion of oils and asphalts. Southern 
California is especially favored in so 
far as the possessfon of such mineral 
wealth is concerned, and the discovery 
of a large and prolific oil field within 
the very borders of Los Angeles city 


has given a stimulus to the oil and 


asphalt .industry little short of mar- 
velous, 

In 1885 the Los Angeles Oil Burning 
and Supply Company was organized, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles 
city, and with a capital stock of $150,- 
000, it being organized primarily for 
the purpose of marketing fuel oils and 
providing oil burners for the con- 
sumption thereof. The recent burning 
of brick at Haverstraw, N ¥, by 
means of oil has been commentea 
upon by eastern newspapers as being 
something new and novel, and yet this 
institution years ago fully demon-~ 
strated that oil could be successfully 
used for that purpose; the use thereof 
by means of its burners showing con- 
clusiveély its superiority over the usual 
‘method of burning brick. Careful 
tests by this concern of the oil dis- 
covered in Los Angeles city developed 
the fact that not only was such oil 
valuable as a fuel, but that it was 
especially rjch in asphaltum; and, 
after determining that the field was 
sufficiently extensive, this corporation 
erected a plant for the reduction of 


Mr. S. P. Creasinger is perhaps one 
best-known money brokers real 
men in Southern California. In appearance 
he is broad shouldered and full of muscle, 
about six feet in height, and would tip the 
scales at 260 pounds. He has a kind, pleas- 
ant face, free from snobbishness or conceit 
and an individuality not easily forgotten. 


you no longer wonder at his popularity, nor 
at the marvelous success which has been his. 

Mr. Creasinger personally looks into every 
detail of his vast enterprises, and jis a hard 
worker, but he is aiso very democratic and 
alike accessible to all, and those on im- 
portant business can always be sure of reach- 
ing him. 

“Yes,’’ replied Mr. Creasinger, relative to 
a question tcuching upon his splendid record, 
“fone of the fundamental principles of success 
in any business, I believe, is to first have a 
good thing, and then advertise it on it’ own 
merits in the best medium obtainable, re- 
gardiess of cost, so that the people cannot 
help knowing that you have it. I cannot re- 
call the time when I was not studyirvg the 
advantages of different features of advertis- 
ing, and whatever success I may at the pres- 
ent moment be enjoying, I attribute solely to 
perseverance and close attention to the inter- 
ests of my patrons. Of the hundreds of thou- 
esands of dollars handled through my office 
every year, not one dollar of a client's money 
has ever been 

Referring to the proposed Wome for In- 
digent Ministers, Mr. Creasinger said that 
the recent purchase of sixty acres of land for 
this purpose was the realization of plans 
which he had been developing for some ycars 
past. In his judgment the time had not yet 
arrived for making a statement to the public 
in this matter, any more than that it is his 
intention to bear the entire financial burden 
till the institution, which will he non-<sec- 
tarian, becomes’ self-supporting. and that 
there shall be no admittance tee, and 
charges in any way to the inmates. 
the purpose of Mr. Creasinger to devote his 
own fortune, and to bend every energy 


toward the consuimmation of this great object 
during bis lifetime, 


such plant hoing capable of indefinite @ 


This . 


After a few moments conversation with him’ 
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Cunual Widwinter umber. 


HE year 1897 will take its place 
among historical facts as the 
greatest gold-producing yearto the 
present time. The overproduction 
of silvér‘is largely accountable for this. 
When the fall in the price of silver 
rnade the mining of that metal in the 
United: States unprofitable—due to a 
production of it greater than commerce 
could absorb—attention was directed 
to a renewed search for gold, with the 
result that in many of the mining re- 
gions on this continent paying gold 
mines were discovered, the existence of 
which was not suspected, or at least 
not positively known. When, then, the 
table of the world’s output of gold -for 
the year just closed is published it will 
show that the yield from the Califor- 
nia mines is in excess of $16,000,000; that 
Colorado increased its yield so as to 


bring it up, or nearly so, to that of 
California; that the mines of British 
Columbia and the Klondike region 


added several millions of dollars dur- 
ing the year to the world’s wealth; that 
Australia showed an increase of not 
less than six million dollars over the 
yield of 1896; South Africa an increase 
of $12,000,000; Russia of $3,000,000, and 
other countries in which gold is mined 
about $12,000,000. The total amount will 
be not less than $220,000,000, nearly $40,- 
000,000 more than the world’s output 
for 1896. 

The enormous increase in the yearly 
yield of gold is made more evident 


when contrasted with the total gold 


output of the world twenty-five years 
ago. In 1873 it was only $96,200,000. 
From this it is seen that the output of 
last year was more than two and one- 
fourth times greater than it was a 
quarter cf a century ago. During those 
twenty-five years there has been added 
to the world’s stock of gold $3,107,6S5,- 
500. Of this vast sum the United States 
alone has contributed nearly one-third, 
of which, it may be added, California 
has produced nearly one-half. The 
quantity of silver produced in the world 
during the same period of twenty-five 
years is $3,254,553,400, a little more than 
the value of the gold. 

That California will go on producing 
gold to a large amount is a self-evi- 
dent proposition, and that Southern 
California will in the future contribute 
in a greater degree to the output of 
the State than it has in the past is an 
equally self-evident fact.. One reason 
for this—the chief one—is the discovery 
of mining processesand the invention of 
mining machines permitting the suc- 


Mines and APining. 


Q 

cessful treatment of low-grade and re- 
fractory ores. It is well known now 
that in different parts:of Southern 
California tnere exist large bodies of 
such ores, which, under the cyanide 
treatment or concentrate process, are 
being profitably worked. Besides these 
low-grade bodies there is plenty of 
frec-milling ore, which can be worked 
in the ordinary way. The Golden Cross 


prehend. Again, the climate is so 
mild, that the miner can work every 
day in the’ year, if so inclined, while 
his living expenses will consume a 
Smaller proportion of his earnings, or 
of what he takes from his mine, than 
would be the case in a wet and cold 
climate. 

In addition to gold many other 
valuable minerals are found in South- 
ern California. Among them may be 
mentioned copper, iron, lead, marble, 
cinnabar, coal and borax, but, with 
the exception of the latter, little or 
nothing has been done to develop “he 
deposits. 

An event which will tend to create 
renewed interest in mining matters all 
over the State is the golden jubilee to 
be held in San Francisco on the 24th 
of the presert_ month in celebration of 


mine, in San Diego county, one of-the“*-the Sftieth anniversary of the discov- 


largest and most valuable mining: prop- 
erties on the Pacific Coast, has demon- 
strated that ore assaying not higher 
than $3.50 a -ton can be worked at a 
handsome profit to the shareholders, 
the reasons being that there is plenty 
of the ore easy to quarry out and that 
it is of an even grade all through. 
Given, therefore, the large bodies of ore 
existing throughout this southern re- 
gion and it becomes at once apparent 
that mining as an industry will soon 
become one of the most important in 
Southern California. 

There is at the present time about 
$16,000,000 invested in mining enterprises 
in Southern California. The number of 
men employed is estimated at about 
7000, and there are 150 mills with a 
capacity of 1506 stamps at work. The 
number of mines located is in the 
neighborhood of 3800, of which about 
three-fourths are being worked, mostly 
running in free-milling ore. With the 
lately improved and inexpensive pro- 
cesses for extracting gold from refrac- 
tory ores there is abundant reason for 
belief that the number of mines worked 
will be largely increased during the 
present year. The greatest activity is 
in the Rand district in the vicinity of 
Randsburg and Johanresburg, to 
which latter point a railway has just 
been completed. This new road con- 
nects with the Santa Fé Railway at 
Kramer. An important matter in con- 
nection with the Rand district is the 
proposed construction of reduction 
works at Barstow, on the line of the 
Santa Fé, about thirty miles from 
Kramer and “(fifty-six miles from 
Randsburg. These. works, when in 
operation, will stimulate mining all 
through that portion of the desert and 
be the means of largely increasing the 
gold output of the Rand district. 

Among other advantages that this 
southern country as a mining region 
possesses, is that the mines are dry 
mines. There is in most localities a 
sufficient supply of water for milling 
purposes, but there is no water to con- 
tend with underground. This is an ad- 
vantage that every one having any 
knowledge of mining will readily com- 


‘profitably 


| 1897; 


ery of gold by Marshal in Sutter county 
in this State. To characterize it as the 
anniversary of the ‘discovery of gold 
in California’? would he missiating the 
case, as it is well Known that gold in 
large paying quantities had been dis- 
covered jin Los’ Angeles county, South- 
ern California, and the mines from 
Which the gold was taken had been 
worked six and one-half 
years before Marshal’s discovery. It 
is not, however, necessary to discuss 
that point here. The important fact 
is that the golden jubilee, if properly 
managed, will be the means of drawing 


the attention of the entire w 
ne world to 
California, and of imparting a knowl- 


edge of the fact that the Vast 
ast amount 
of gold already taken from its soil and 


rock is but a tithe of wh, 
be secares. hat remains to 


INDEX OF PROGRESS. 


Postal Receipts Indicate the In- 


erease of Business, 
Postoffice Inspector Flint has recently 


‘had tabulated an official report of every 


Presidential postoffice in California, 
Arizona and Nevada, showing the gross 
receipts of eacn for the six years end- 
ing June 30. 

Of those in Southern California, Ana- 
heim’s report shows an increase from 
$2458.58 in 1892 to 2831.10 in 1897: Azusa’s 
from $1054.47 in 1896 to $1927.92 in 1897, 
Chino’s receipts for this year are noted 
at $1338.83. Colton’s have increased 
from $2464.88 in 1892 to $2597.38 in 18.7; 
C‘oronado’s from $2804.07 in 1892 to 
$3731.49 in 1897; Escondido’s from $°?403.37 
in 1892 to $2901.41 in 1897: Lompoc’s from 
$2383.24 in 1892 to $2896.35 in 1897; Long 
Beach's from 71715.84 in 1895 to $3662.33 
in 1897; Los Angeles’ from $117,509.88 in 
1892 to $190,126.38 in 1897; Monrovia’s 
from $1092.32 in 1896 to $2314.98 in 18237; 
Ontario’s from $3183.49 in 1892 to $4151.83 
in 1897; Orange's from $1765.40 in 1892 
to $2700.42 in 1897; Pasadena’s from 
$13,101.49 in 1892 to $22,197.70 in 1897; 
Perris’ from $915.25 in 1896 to $2041.30 in 
Pomona’s from 8427.12 in 1892 to 


$11,213.80 in 1897; Redlands* from $3846.44 
in 1892 to $11,469.93 in 1897; Riverside’s 
report shows a decrease from $15,234.86 
in 1892 to $14,113.04 in 1897; San Bernar- 
dino’s a decrease from $13,815.18 in 1894 
to $12,025.53 in 1897; San Diego's re- 
ceipts have increased from $31,421.92 in 
1892 to $35.292.33 in 1897; San Jacinto’s 
from $1962.58 in 1892 to $2106.33 in 1897; 
San Pedro's from $1621.62 in 1894 to 
$2665.18 in 1897; Santa <Ana’s from 
$8131.31 in 1892 to $9104.39 in 1897; Santa 
Barbara's from $15,115.37 in 1592 to $15,- 


697.29 in .1897;° Santa Maria’s from 
$2318.39 in 1892 to $2553.33 in 1897; Santa 
Monica’s from $4497.58 in 1892 to $5243.97 


in 1897; Santa Paula’s from $2926.20 in 
1892 to $3454.21 in 1897; South River- 
side’s from $964.49 in 1893 to $2279.79 in 
1897; University’s from $2101.99 in 1896 
to $4218.39 in 1897; Ventura’s. from 
$5467.20 in 1892 to $5993.43 in White 
tier’s from $1225.90 in 1896 to $2142.97 in 
1897. 

Of the Arizona offices, Phoenix shows 
an increase from $11,106.69 in 1892 “o 
$18,219.03 in 1897, and Prescott from 
$6648.36 in 1892 to $10,155.98 in 1897. 


Trustworthy Travelers. 


An American geography printed in 
1812 contains this interesting infcrma- 
tion: “California is a_wild and almost 
unknown land, covered throughout the 
year by dense fogs, as damp as they 
are unhealthful. On. the northern 
chéres live anthropophagi and in the 
interior are active volcanoes and vast 
plains of shifting snow, which some- 
times shoot up columns to inconceivable 
heights.” The book adds that someot 
these statements would seem incredible 
were they not so well authenticated by 
trustworthy travelers. 


Nor Statucs, Either. 
[Chicago Tribune:] Professor of 
Astronomy. How many of the planets 


can be seen with the naked eye? 
Dear Little Girl. I don’t Know, gir. 
We have no naked eyes in Boston.°® 


Time to Go, 


[Cleveland,Leader:] He. 
nors a vacuum. 

She. Yes, but probably nature never 
sat up all night hoping every time she 
yawned that he would take a hint. 

Then he grabbed his hat and went. — 


Nature ab- 


Ready for the Raid. 


[Harlem Life:] Police Sergeant. Are 
you all ready for the raid on the 
gambling establishment? 

Roundsman. Yes; notified the pro- 
prietor yesterday. 


Friendships are not uncommon be- 
tween the cat and dog, and have been 
known between a dog and a wolf, but 
the mutual attitude of the weasel and 
rat is invariabiy war—war that is 
waged to the death. 
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ET a tent and try hop-picking 
for a few weeks. The season 
is now on. 
healthful occupation with just 
enough of the “roughing it” element in 
it to toughen you, and it is fairly re- 
munerative, said my two-dollar-a-min- 
ute friend, the physician. Sacramento 
is the “bariner”’ hop-raising district. 
Tiere hop fields are not reckoned by the 
acre, but by the quarter-section, one 
hundred and sixty acres, and near the 
center of the “banner” district is the 
pioneer hop field of the Pacific Coast. 
To know all about hops one wants to 
pick in that field. I heeded the phy- 
sician’s advice, “gut a tent,” likewise a 
side partner, and to leaftn all there 
was in the hop business in the shortest 
time, applied for work at the pioneer 
hop field. “We are only paying three- 
- quarters of a cent a pound this year, 
help is so plentiful that we can get all 
we want at that price,” said the tore- 
man. Wecame near losing the job by 
remarking that price was no object. 
The fereman had no use for recreation- 
ists. “We disowned such an object, and 
solemnly promising to pick hops, we 
were told to “locate” in the field set 
apart for the use of the pickers. The 
side nearest the hop field had already 
been preémpted by Mexicans; further 
back stood two wagons Closely resem- 
bling old-fashioned prairie schooners. 
We concluded that the wagons would 
form a sort of bulwark in case a “‘cir- 
cus” or anything else broke loose in 
the Mexican quarter, and _ therefore 
asked permission to.pitch our tent be- 
tween the wagons. A whole family oc- 
cupied each a wagon and had come 
sixty miles. A consultation was held, 
we were voted “decent fellers,” and as 
it was concluded that a tent would 
sort of give tone to the neighborhood, 
we were allowed to locate. Among 
the hop pickers a tent denotes wealth, 
particularly if it happens to be a 
brand new one. Before our tent is up 
@ man calls to sell us. tinware and 
cooking utensils; then come the butter- 
and-egg man, the butcher, the baker, 
the grocer, and the milkman, all de- 
sirous of trade. Had there been an 
electric button and door-opener to that 
tent I might have thought I was mov- 
ing inte a New York fat, the only fa- 
maliar caller, conspicuous by his ab- 
sence was the iceman. 

The outfit of the average picker con- 
sists of bean pot, coffee pot, frying 
pan, a few smaller dishes and a blan- 
ket. If he elects to eat at the ranch- 
house he needs only to have a blanket 
and he skeps wherever night finds him. 
Hops are not raised in California as 
our grandmothers used to raise them 
“way down east,” a few vines planted 
in some shaded spot and trained to tall 
slim poles that serve the same purpose 
year after year. Here they are raised 
on a trellis. This system is followed in 
California, because it affords to the 
vines a greater sun exposure, which in- 
sures a more prolific production. Poles 
—eut from the redwood forests of Santa 
Cruz, Humboldt and Mendocino coun- 
ties are firmly planted at either side 
of the field. Between these poles No. 
4 or No. 6 cables wires are stretched 
so as to form squares from five to 
eight feet. Strings are run from the 
vine to the wires, to which the growing 
vines soon climb, turning intuitively to 
the sun from left to right. To prevent 
the poles from sagging from the ten- 
sion of the wires and the weight of 
the vines, each pole is flanked by an 
anchor. The anchors are heavy timbers 
set slantwise in the ground, and to the 
depth of about ten feet. From the an- 
chor heads to the top of the pole 
is a tightly-drawn, sixteen-strand wire 
rope. Every precaution is taken to 
make the trellis secure. Should one 
row of poles fall they drag down the 
whole field until the trellis lies prone in 
the dust, and the crop is ruined for 
that year. 

In the’ matter of cultivation hops 
ere treated in California very much 
after the same manner as the grape- 
vine. They are planted about six feet 
apart and are trimmed down close to 
the roots, which are imperishable if 
properly cared for. Uusually' the 
branches are allowed to grow from the 
parent root, and from these branches 
tender sprouts put out in early spring 
and are trained to the cord strung from 
the wire trellis above. There are few 
examples in plant life where the sex 
is more distinctly defined than in the 
hop circles. In this instance the male 
is not the stronger member of the fam- 
ily, neither is he the bread-winner, for 
the male hop plant does not bear, and 
it shrivels and looks ugly long before 
the harvest. To secure the best re- 
sults a male plant occupies every tenth 
hill throughout the field. It» blossoms 
luxuriantly and its pollen or’‘farnia is 
visible to the naked eye in the form 
of chocolate-colored dust. The pollen 
when ripe is easily detached from the 
fiower, and the kindly June _ winds 
seatter it throughout the field. That the 
consort plant should be liberally sup- 
plied with the pollen of the male is 
quite important, as upon this depends 
the commercial value of the hop. 
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fin the Fields. 


HOP PICKING IN CALIFORNIA AND THE HISTORY 
OF THE VINE. . 


By an Observer. 


You will find it a- 


As all hop-pickers are paid three- 
quarters cents for every pound picked, 
thé industrious are at work at sun- 
up. A big, open-mouthed bag is sus- 
pended in front by a strap around the 
neck to leave both hands free to 
pick. One soon becomes ambidex- 
trous, and 350 pounds a day is one of 


the possibilities, though 200 pounds is _ 


nearer the average. A sub-foreman 
looks after each band of pickers to see 
that none of the clustering cones are 
left on the vines. When the recep- 
tacle carried by the picker is filled 
he takes it to the kiln and’ receives 
a check indicating -the weight. At 
night he presents his check to the 
foreman and receives his pay. It is 
only on a few of the smaller ranches 
that the pickers are not paid -every 

In the kilns the hops are cured for 
market. In appearance they somewhat 
resemble a frontier fort with a big 
chimney out of the roof. They are 
built of wood and iron, the sides 
pierced with air holes that close with 
a slide, when so desired, or the con- 
finement of the heat. This heat is 
generated in furnaces on the ground 
and distributed around by radiating 
pipes. Above the furnace is a floor 
made of boards placed on edge and 
covered with a coarse cloth. It is on 
these floors that the hops are spread; 
the fire in the furnace.is then started, 
and the port-holes below opened, like- 
wise those in the ventilator on the 
roof, to insure a current of air, and 
the curing begins. The (ffires are 
started gradually, but are soon raised 
sufficiently to give a temperature of 
150 deg. The hops are piled from four 
to six feet high on the floor, and are 
being continuously turned by men ap- 
pointed to the task. When thoroughly 
heated the hops begin to go through 
What is known as the sweating pro- 
cess. While sweating, brimstone is 
burned in a stove below, and the 
fumes being carried by the current 
of heated air upward through the pile 
of hops,- performs what is Known as 
bleaching, which preserves and gives 
the hops a fine color. During the 
harvest season the kilns are run day 
and night. It takes about twelve 
hours to cure a kiln of ho Those 
picked during the morning? go into 
the kiin at noon, and by midnight are 
cured and removed to make room for 
those picked in the afternoon. 

When cured the hops are baled and 
ready for market. Bales average to 
weigh 200 pounds each. It was in the 
year 1882 that the owners of the hop 
ranehes gained for thernselves such 
soubriquets as “hop barons,” “sov- 
ereigns of the scale,” “knights of the 
trellis,” ete. During that year hops 
sold as high as $1.50 a pound. When 
it is considered that an acre yields 
from 1500 to 2500 pounds, and that 
there is a “living prort* with the mar- 
ket at 15 cents, it will be seen that 
a quarter-section of hops was better 
than a gold mine—than most gold 
mines. 

The pioneer “hop man” of the Pa- 
cific Coast is Daniel Flint, who prob- 
ably knows more of the history, an- 
cient and modern, of hops than any 
other man on this Coast; possibly in 
the United States. It was in 1857 that 
he brought the first roots from France, 
also from Vermont, and began the 
study of hop culture. He met with 
varied success at first, but persevered 
until 1863, when he had accomplished 
so much that the State Legislature 
gave him a premium of $1000 as a rec- 
ognition of his services. Not until then 
did hop-raising as an industry begin 
to attract the attention of the Pacific 
Coast ranchers. The ‘‘bottom lands” of 
the Sacramento River were found -to 
be particularly adapted to the growth 
of the vines. Business took a “hop,” 
and, like the vines, rapidly crept up- 
ward until the annual crop of the Pa- 
cific Coast now exceeds 150,000 bales. 

According to Pliny, hops were found 
in the gardens of the early Romans. 
It was used by them as a vegetable. 
They ate the young and tender shoots 
as we eat asparagus. Modern medical 
books say that the oil of hops is 
sedative, anodyne and narcotic, and is 
recommended by physicians for the re- 
lief of general or local debility, asso- 
ciated with morbid vigilance or other 
nervous derangements. Mesui, an 
Arabian doctor, first made use of the 
medical properties of the hop. in 1845, 
since which date his methods have 
been improved upon, though our 
grandmothers unconsciously go back 
to his methods by applying a “hop 
poultice.” 

To the Germans is due the credit of 
discovering a property of the hop that 
has given it its present commercial 
value. In 1400 a German brewer dis- 
tanced all competition by the good 
quality of his brew of beer. The secret 
could not be kept long, and hops were 
soon regarded as an indispensable arti- 
cle in the brewers’ trade. In the year 
1525 Henry VIII of England imported 
a number of hop roots from Flanders 
and caused them to be planted about 


the hedges of Kent and Surrey. The 
gardeners did not take kindly to the 
King’s innovation and tried their best 
to get rid of “a plant that choked out 
more useful vines.” Parliament was 
petitioned against the ‘‘wicked weed,” 
but the English brewers came to its 
rescue, and the hop lived to “choke 
out more useful vines and to do more 
damage.” Later it was transplanteed 
to the New England States and New 
York, where it still flourishes, particu- 
larly in the latter State. 

Considered from the standpoint of 
wealth of information obtained, my 
visit to the hop field was a marked 
success. But when three-quarters of 
a cent a pound is the markete rate, I 
cannot recommend hop picking as a 
particularly remunerative occupation 
for a tenderfoot ‘ 


THE OLIVE. 


HE California olive, like some 
Other orchard products of the 
State, has had to fight for recog- 
nition in the markets of the United 
States: One of the chief difficulties it 
has had to contend with is the estab- 
lished trade of the large eastern im- 
porting houses in the foreign article. 
This difficulty it is still striving acainst, 
but each year more successfully. It 
Was the same with the California 
prune, which had to battle against the 
French, Hungarian and Turkish prunes 
so largely imported into this country. 
But in time, and with a little help from 
the government in the way of tariff 
protection the California prune was en- 
abled to assert its equality, even supe- 
riority, over the foreign article, so that 
today it has the whole country for its 
market. So was it with the California 
raisins. Spanish. Malagas and other 
well-known foreign raisins had estab- 
lished themselves to such an extent 
with consumers that, like the prophet 
who has no honor in his own country, 
the California raisin had no reputation 
to lose, never having gained any. But 
as with the prune, so it was with the 
raisin. California raisin producers 
knew they could put up as good an 
article as the foreign one, and they de- 
termined that the public shou!d no- 
lens volens recognize the fact. The 
public did in time do so, but it tcok 
time and a little government protection 
to do it. With the California orange 
the difficulties of establishing a market 
for it in the eastern trade centers were 
not so great. From the start the 
Southern California navel orange was 
recognized as superior fruit, but even 
in its case it became necessary for the 
government to step in and afford it 
some protection from the hordes of 
Shiploads of Mediterranean oranges 
dumped on the eastern markets. What 
has been accomplished with these 
fruits will also be accomplished with 
the California olive, both in the matter 
of oil and pickled fruit. 
But the difficulties in the way of th 


latter are in one respect greater than - 


those encountered by the three other 
fruits mentioned. Prunes, raisins and 
oranges cannot be adulterated; olive 
oil can. It is against that dishonest 
competition that California olive oil 
has to contend. Were the foreign oils 
brought to this country pure the diffi- 
culties in the way of the California oil 
achieving victory would be greatly les- 
sened. But the foreign oils are not 
pure, and can therefore be sold at a 
price the California oil cannot be made 
for. In view of this and of the exten- 
sion of the cultivation of the olive in 
Southern California there is reason to 
believe that the government will ex- 
tend to the home-made olive products 
similar protection to that which it has 
afforded the prune, raisin and orange. 
In doing so the people of the entire 
country will be benefited, as it will 
give them a pure oil for consumption 
instead of the adulterated foreign one. 
Southern California can grow all the 
olive trees to make all the oil and 
pickled olives the people of this country 
can consume. 

There are at the present time, as re- 
ported at the Fruit-Growers’ Conven- 
tion at Sacramento last’ November, 
2,500,000 olive trees in California, of 
which, probably not less than three- 
fourths are in Southern California. It 
is safe to say that the number will be 
largely increased from this time on, it 
becoming each year more apparent that 
Southern California pickled olives and 
Olive oil are in better demand in the 
markets of the Eastern and Western 
States, the demand for them increas- 
ing as they are better known. Orders 
received here by shippers show that in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia—all 
strongholds in the .past of foreign 
pickled olives and oil—and throughout 
the larger cities of the Southern States 
the demand for the pickled ripe olive 
of California was never so great as at 
present. As the foreigners cannot 
adulterate their pickled olives, they are 
obliged to present them on their merits, 
and it is just there the California arti- 
ele has the chance of fair competition 
and comes out ahead. The superiority 
of the California pickled olive has haa 
the effect of drawing more attention to 
California olive oil, with the result that 
the demand for it is increasing in ratio 
with the demand for California olives, 
and this in the face of the cheaper for- 
eign oils—cheaper because adulterated. 
One olive-grower at Pomona, in Los 
Angeles county, reports that he made 
this last season 2000 gallons of olive 
oil, and has orders for the whole of it. 


This next season he intends putting In 
another crusher and make a larger 
quantity of oil. 
pickling realized him from $80 to $110 
per ton on the trees, yielding, him from 
$3 to $7 a tree, according toage. Olive- 
growers in other sections of Southern 
California report equally good results. 

To those who have not yet planted 
and propose doing so, the following 
Suggestions are cffered: Do not, un- 
der any circumstances, plant closer 
than thirty feet apart cach way be- 
tween rows. 
eight trees to the acre. Plant beans, 
peas, or other leguminous plants be- 
tween the rows, never crreals, when 
some immediate return from the soil 
is desired. For oil purposes, plant the 
Razza, Rubia. Corregziolo, or Uvaria. 
Cuttings of these varieties, or many 
other excellent varieties, can be pro- 
cured from any of the large olive 
nurseries of Southern California. For 
pickling purposes, plant the Columella, 
Manzanillo, Hispania, or other of the 
large varieties, concerning which in- 
formation can be obtained from the 
nurserymen, If these varieties can- 
not be obtained in sufficient quantity, 
plan the old reliable Mission, for it 
will be found good stock to graft on 
at a later period, if so desired. Plant 
cuttings, but plant them in place at 
once; it-will be found much less ex- 
pensive. It is not necessary to nur- 
sery them in the climate of Southern 
California. Be careful to see that 
the workman planting them does so 
right end up. Mark each place where 
a cutting is planted with a strong 
Stake, well-driven into the ground, so 
as not to-run over the cutting with 
the cultivator. Plant them at a slight 
slant, a good inch below the surface 
of the soil, and, when possible, headed 
to the wind. Cuttings in proper con- 
dition and properly planted, will make 
a tree from four to five feet high, 
sometimes more, in three years from 
planting, if not allowed to sucker. Do 
not prune too high. it makes the tree 
top-heavy. There is no tree grown 
which responds with greater gratitude 


for a littte care giv 
po given it than. the 


When to Fertilize, 


[Colton News:] It has been a cus- 
tom to select a suitable time in the 
winter when the other duties of the 
orchard were not demanding our en- 
tire attention, and give the trees an 
annual supply of plant food, ih the 
way of a favored fertilizer. It has 
been considered not only convenient 
but best to furnish this at one time 
in known excess of the then doe- 
mands of the tree. There is now a 
better understanding of the needs of 
our trees. In considering the orange 
there are times when there is a de- 
mand for all the energy available to 
carry the tree forward to fruitful- 
ness. The vegetative processes of the 
tree are. those the most easily sup- 
plied by the average processes of 
plant growth. It is in the tree’s efforts 
to turn its fruit buds, the season 
of blossoming and setting its fruit, 
the ripening ofits seeds and the sea- 
son’s forming the albumenoids, that 
are critical times in the tree’s demand 
for strength. I consider the forma- 
tion of fruit buds for each year’s crop 
and the process of fruit-ripening, when 
the fruit is forming the albumenoids, 
the most complex and finished chemi- 
cal structure of vegetative growth of 
the fruit takes place at about the 
same time. Those processes begin to 
develop at this time and later. The 
first application of fertilizers should 
be made at this time. It should be 
sufficient to maintain the vigor of the 
trees into the blossoming time. From 
the Ist of January to the first of the 
same month, the principal application 
should be made. The application will 
give strength to the tree to develop 
its best fruit buds, and help the tree 
to set its crop. It must be given to 
the tree at such a time, and in a con- 
dition calling upon the tree to give its 
least possible energy to set its benefit. 
The reason for this appears to be 
that, 
an evergreen, the shedding of its 
blossoms and small fruit make it al- 
most deciduous. This we can readily 
believe, when we know that every 
blossom is composed of forty or more 
floral leaves, and, further, that 
wherever a blossom tends to fall the 
tree must form special cells before it 
is safe. for the tree to dispose of the 
bloom; cells that protect it against 
a loss of sap food, and prevent there 
being a wound susceptible to become 
diseased. The tree is at this time un. 
balanced, sensitive and easily affected 
by climatic changes. The third fer- 
tilization ts to forward the summer 
growth, and generally should be the 
lightest application of the season. The 
irrigating waters are apt to carry the 
plant food to the lower roots, and the 
summer application will give the near 
rootlets a temporary supply. In con- 
clusion, I would advise the applica- 
tions to be made in about the follow- 
ing percentages: October, 35 per cent.;: 
January, 50 per cent.; June, 15 per 
cent.; special fertilizers to be supplied 
during the season to individual trees 
needing treatment. 


Heavy Disappointment. 


[Boston Traveler:] Mrs.- Meyer. 
What’s the trouble, Mrs. Schulz? Yoy 
are in bad humor this morning. 
Mrs. Schulz. You see, my husband 
stayed at the club every night last 
week until after midnight. Last nignt 
I made up my mind to sit up, deter- 
mined to give him a curtain lecture 


when he got in late. And what do you 
think?. The fool came home at 9 o’clock! 


The olives he sold for 


That will give forty-. 


although the orange is called — 
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HE story of the pioneers who 
pushed their way across the Alle- 
ghanies and conquered jhe wilder- 
ness beyond, is one of the most ro- 
mantic in the history of mankind. Such 
daring, hardship and endeavor the 
world never before saw, nor will ever 
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again see. Those men, with the iron 
of old Viking ancestors in their blood, 
went forth, single-handed, to wrest 
from primal neture and fierce men and 
beasts the soil in which was to be 
planted the noblest civilization of the 
ages. Descendants of Puritans who 
sought the New World where they 
might worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, or 
descendants of adventurors who de- 
sired to serve the devil unhampered by 
‘law and constabulary, both alike in- 
herited sterh qualities fitting them for 
their envinonmemts and the task they 
were to perform. 

While these intrepid Saxons were 
slowly toiling westward, hewing down 
forests and building towns, a pastoral 
epic has been enacted upon the Paci- 
fic Coast as unmlike the historical 
drama upon the other side of the 
American continent as the winter tem- 
pests of those northern lands were un- 
like the yellow sunlight of Southern 
California; amd here, too, the pioneer 
was busy. In the veins of the pioneers 
of Old California was Castilian and 
Aragonese blood, which made the pas- 
toral life they led a poem, of whose 
sentiment and harmony they were 
fully conscious. 

Favored by the climate, hardship 
was a thimg.unknown to tho pioneers 
from Spain and Old Mexico, for they 
came well equipped with seeds, imple- 
ments and supplies, and the gentle In- 
dians were their servitors in the house 
and fiold,. 

Much has been written of the priest, 
the vaquero and the Argonaut, but to 
the communities who dwell where they 
were once familiar figures, little sur- 
vives to recall their times. They have 
become faint and misty shadows, al- 
most as dim in the broad, practical 
glare of the new day as the legendary 
heroes who were their prototypes, and 
yet it has been but a single century 
since the beginning of that Acadian 
dream, the memory of which still lin- 
gers among the crumbling ruins of the 
mission churches, which were once the 
centers of social life in California, 

The religion of the pioneers of the 
rugged northland partook of the se- 
vere and stern character of their na- 
tures: But Mother Church fostered the 
natural gayety of the Spanish charac- 
ter, and looked kindly on the simple 
amusements of the olden time. The 
holiday season brings to mind some 
features of early social life as related 
by those who witnesséd them, and who 
recall them as something gone for- 
ever, but fondly remembered. . 

It was at this season, ofttimes, that 
weddings were celebrated, and it was 
not uncommon to meet upon one of t¥e 
roadways leading to the mission church 
a party of caballeros dressed in their 
most picturesque apparel, caracoling 
along through the white dust, plucking 
flowers from the roadside while in full 
career, engaging in mimic tourneys, 
and performing all those feats of skill 
which unconsciously shadowed forth 
the matchless Saracenic riders who 
taught their forefathers the art of 
horsemanship. 

Perhaps the cavalcade had set forth 
from some hacienda twenty miles 
away, and before they started for the 
church, the bride, in her fine white 
muslin skirt spangled over with gold 
and silver, her hair in a silken net, her; 
round figure set off by a bright jacket’ 
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and adorned with strings of pearis, 
had been presented to the groom by her 
nearest male relative. During this 
greeting the sefiorita sat in the saddle, 
her foot, in its white satin shoe, de- 
pending from a stirrup-loop of gold 
or silver braid. 

Often these wedding shoes were the 
handiwork of the groom himself, for 
several weeks before the ceremony he 
had been given the measure of his fair 
one’s foot, and as a labor of love he 
had fashioned the shoes for the bridal. 

Often, too, gay companies of riders 
would set forth fer some ball of merry- 
making, miles from their homes, and 
once arrived, a wild scene of merri- 
ment ensued before they were invited 
to join the dancers. A mimic battle, in 
which egg shells filled with various 
colored, harmless liquids, as missiles, 
was sometimes a part of the pro- 

6, and all entered into the sport 
with the abandon of children. 

The bullfight was a diversion of the 
native Californian which has been 
commented upon with unnecessary se- 
verity by the descendants of men to 
whom bear-baiting and cock-fighting 
were more common than football and 
other athletic amusements are nowa- 
days. Those who have seen a bona- 
fide bullfight and a match football 
fame, are inclined to view the former 
as humane by comparison, afid cer- 
tainly it was not an inherent cruelty 
in the native Californian that made 
him love this form of sport. 

There was in the Spanish character 


an enthusiasm for the-spectacutar that | 


can hardly be appreciated by the more 
sluggish Saxon, and in the bullfieht the 
Spectacular and picturesque predomi- 
nated. In the annals of one of the 
Spanish Governors an account of. a. 
fight between a bull and a grizzly, 
common then in this region, was a 
part of the entertainment given in his 
honor when he came from Mexico to 
assume his dignity. A magnificemt bull 
was turned into the arena, and then 
a huge grizzly was led in by two va- 
queros, who each, from their saddles, 
held a riata in such a way that the 
animal was between them under per- 
fect control. How these vaqueros man- 
aged to tie these two fierce beas'is to- 
gether by a foot of each is not related, 
but it is simply stated that this was 
done, and then bull and grizzly were 
left to “fight it out.’”’ 

’ At first the two merely looked at 
one another, but when the bull was 
prodded with a lance, he dashed upon 
the bear, and then began a contest 
which ended only when the bull stood 
over the dead body of his terrible 
antagonist. 

In contrast with this @tversion, is 
the harvest festival, and we see the 
priests, soldiers and neophytes, like 
the figures in one of the old Greek 
friezes, marching behind a _ cross 
formed of four golden sheaves. All 
joined in the harvest song, and all 
sought ‘the church that they might 
give thanks for the bounty of the soil. 
There is something of pagan  pic- 
turesqueness in this ceremonial. as in 
that celebrated on Good Friday, on 
the road between Carmel and Mon- 
terey, Whén twelve: statiane“were es- 
tablished as proper places for Tre- 
ligious worship, and the road was 
called Calvary. 

It was at Easter that the full joy- 
ousness.of the Spanisr socral life was 
seen at its best, and then were given 
such banquets and carnivals, and 
then were danced such minuets, “con- 
tradenzas” and ‘“jotas’’ as thrill the 
blood yet of the aged dons «nd wrinkled 
and withered dofias, but to remember. 
Not even the happy Greeks, celebrat- 
ing the return of golden-nalred Pros- | 


ness. 


erpine to her grieving mother Ceres, 
Were more innocently gay than these 
dark-eyed Californians commemorat- 
ing the greatest of the Christian 
miracles. 

Of the hospitality of the Californian, 
all literature written of him bears wit- 
Though his hoard was little, 
“heart was great,” and the food and 
shelter that were his, he shared with 
the chance guest with suecn perfect 
graciousness thgt both, however poor, 
were made roy It is said that the 
Argonauts were the serpents of this 
primitive Eden. They taught’ the 
Californian to use locks on his doors 
and to drink bad whisky, along with 
other undesirable knowledge. Later 
came the practical, enterprising. agri- 
culturist and man of business, who 
turned the Eden into cultivated or- 
chards, or parcelled it into town lots; 
and now those poetic days, so near in 
point of time, are seen as though 
down a long vista of centuries, al- 
though there are men still living who 
remember them well, and recount their 
incidents. LOU V. CHAPIN 


SUBSISTENCE. 


COST OF LIVING IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Ory" of the leading questions asked 
by Eastern people—especially those 
of moderate means—who are think- 
ing of coming to settle in Southern 
California, is regarding the cost of liv- 
ing here. Many of those who know 
of California chiefly through the stories 
of early mining days, when wages for 
common labor were $20 a day, and ap- 
ples were sold at a dollar apiece, have 
an idea that living is*very expensive 
here, as compared with the East. This 
is a mistake. In a general way, it 
may be said that there is no city in 
the United States where most of the 
necessaries of life are more reason- 
able in price. 
tions will give the Eastern inquirer a 


fair idea of what it costs to live here. ' 


In considering the prices, it should be 
remembered that these quotations 
were obtained from retail. establish- 
ments on the 20th of December. The 
following are retail prices of fruit at 
this date: 


Cents. 
MOMANAG, PET GOS... 
Wet cs 3@ 5 
5 


Strawberries, per box............ 10@20 

During the season apricots and 
peaches retail at from 1 to 8 cents per 


pound. The fcllowing are quotations 
of vegetables: 

Cents 
Potatoes, per pound .......cece 
Onions, per pound ... ‘ 3 
Oyster plant, bunch 5. 


Cabbages, 
Potatoes, 


sweet, per pound 


Tomatoes, per pound ....e.:.. 3@5 
Spinach, dozen bunches ........ 20 
Radishee, two bunches ........ 5 
String beans, per pound ........ 5@ 10 
Egg plant, per pound oe 10 
Turnips, per pound ...... 2 


The following prices of meats are all 
by the pound: 


Cents. 
Porterhouse steak 
Rib roast 10@215 
Round steak 10@12! 
Poultry sells at 20 cents per pound 


for fowls. ducks and turkeys, dressed. 
Butter is ‘selling at 25 cents to 50 cents 
per pound, aceording to quality. Egss 
are now quoted at 25 to 30 cents ‘per 
dozen, the average through the year 
being about 20 cents. Fish is plentiful 
all the year round, the ccean being less 
than.twenty miles distant. Halibut, 
mackerel, reck cod and smelt sell at 10 


| 


The following quota-- 


cents per pound, salmon at 20 cents per 
pound, lobsters at 10 cents per pound. 
Oysters are expensive in Los Anegles, 
the seed being brought from the Bast 
and transplanted in San Francisco Bay. 
Fresh oysters sell at 50 to 65 cents per 
quart. 

Groceries are reasonable in price. Coal 
oil sells at 50 to 70 cents per five-gallon 
can; flour.at $4.80 to $5 per barrel. 

One of the few necessaries that is 
dear in Los Angeles is fuel. Cordwooi 
eucalpytus, ocak and mesquite—is worth 
from $6 to $8 per cord, and coal from 
$8 to $10 per ton. Coal oil is largely 
used for fuel: also a distillate, made 
from Los Angeles crude petroleum, 
which can be purchased at a very mod- 
erate price. .While fuel is expensive, it 
should be remembered that, except for 
cooking purposes, it is only needed 
during rainy days, and for a few hours 
of the twenty-four during part of the 
year. 

Lumber costs from $16 to $18 per 
thousand for rough pine; $18 for rough 
redwood, and $27.50 to $35 for surfaced 
redwood. Pine is generally used for 
buildings, and redwood for interior 
finish. Houses may be built at from 
$150 to $250 per room. 

Houses to rent are plentiful in Los 
Angeles just now. Five-room cottages, 
with bath and other modern improve- 
ments, may be rented, within two miles 
of the business center, at from $15 to 
$20 per month, including water. Many 
families rent rooms, which may be had 
for from $5 per month upward. Bvoard- 
ing at the hotels, on the American 
plan, costs from $1 to $5 per day. In 
boarding-houses and private families 
good board and lodging may be had at 
from $5 to $10 per week. Restaurants 
are numerous in Los Angeles, and 
very reasonable in their charges. Meals 
may be had at all prices, from 15 cents 
upward. 

Domestic servants receive from $10 to 

25 per month. Japanese and Chinese 
boys are frequently utilized in this ca- 
pacity, receiving about the same wages 
as girls. 

Clothing and dry goods are reasona- 
ble in price. Business suits are made 
to order, at prices ranging from $15 up- 
ward. Ready-made business suits may 
be purchased at from $8 upward. 


Furniture is cheap. It does not pay 
to bring furniture from the Fast, ex- 
cept in the case of family heirlooms, or 
articles that havea special value. Bed- 


room sets are sold in Los Angeles at 
from $10 unward. 
The retail stores of Los Angeles 


carry large and varied stocks of geods, 
of the latest designs and materials, at 
prices to suit @ll -urses, so that the 
most critical shopper will find no cause 
for comnvlaint. 


New Strawberry. 

{The Azusa Pomotropic:] On no less 
authority than that of the veteran 
berry-grower of this valley, J. W. Mar- 
shall, is the Laxton Noble straw)erry 
recommended as the most prom- 
ising for future experimentation of all 
the new varieties. The Laxton, Noble 
originated in England seven years 
and is just being introduced 


into Adis 


section through the enterprise of Mr. 
Marshall. The new berry is destined 
as a strong, vigorous grower. It does 
well in soil whero any berry will suc- 
ceed, is the earliest of all emd leurs 
well. Mr. Po¥tzsch of Arahcim “has 
grown the lb®fry seven to the pound 


and the averac is twenty to the pound. 
This is.the largest berry extant and the 
introducer of the variety recentiy sunt 


Mr. Marshall some of the fruit ar.l 
several thousand plamts. Mr. Marshail 
fuund the largest specimens Lrm and 
solid clear to the center, and a rich 


red throughout. The fruit is so larre, 
showy and luscious that it sells readily 
for 10 and 15 cents a basket at whole- 
sale while other strawberries are sell- 
ing slowly at 4 to 5 cents. We would 
2dvise all berry-growers to investigate 
the new berry and give it a trial. 


Hone as Grit. 
[Exchange:] A box of hard ground 


bone of the fineness of wheat grains 
should be kept in the poultry vard 
where the hens can help themscives, | 
The bone serves as grit and is alsa 


food, supplying lime for the shells of 


ees, and alee contain phosphoric acid 
in combination with the lime. The dif- 
ference between oysier gskells and 


ground bones is that the bones,are di- 
gestible while the shella afford but lit- 
the for the use of the fowls. It is not 
inferred that ground bone is a sul- 
stitute for cut green bone, for such is 
not ‘the case. Use the cut green bon» 
but also grit, as it is the best of all 


materials, 
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Goddess of Fortune, 
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been written and 
published about the beet-sugar 
industry before since the 
Dingley protective tariff bill be- 
came a law, that it seems almost su- 
perfluous to say any more to a Cali- 
fornia audience. Since, however, the 
industry is of such vast importance to 
our agriculturists and to the country 
at large, and differs in so many re- 
spects from any other enterprise, in- 
asmuch as it distributes money more 
@venly than most other und: ertakings, 


O MUCHI has 


and puts it into the hands of that 
class of our people who for years 
have been so sadly neglected by the 


i. e., the farming 
community, a further array of facts 
and figures upon the subject wiil be 
beneficial, especially to aunuun read- 

The most. surprising feature about 
the industry to men versed in the 
sugar business, is that our American 
pecple, keen, sharp and far-seeing as 
they are, did-not protect this industry 


during the past fifty years, especially 


when the example was set for them 
by Germany, France, lussia, Austria 
and the smaller principalities of Eu- 
rope, which, for years, have carefully 
nursed and fostered the beet-sugar 
industry by government bounties and 
protective tariffs, thus appreciating 
the vast importance to the agricultural 
interests of their respective countries. 
Even yetbounties are paid by the 
German government to the sugar-pro- 
ducers, although Germany preduces an- 
nually over one milion tons more 
beet-sugar than she consumes, the bulk 
of which comes to this country, while 
our money goes out to enrich the 
German farmer at the expense of our 
own. 
The best evidence of how sadly 
America, the greatest sugar-consumer 
and sematiest beet-sugar producer in 
the world, has neziected this indus- 
try, is shown in the b:uck tables be- 
low, giving the production and con- 
sumption of beet-sugar throughout 
the world during the years 1894, 1895 
and 1896, the figures having been ob- 
tained from government statistics: 
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The Beet=Sugar Modustry. 


COMPARISON OF THE WORLD’S PRODUCT 
WITH CALIFORNIA’S PRODUCT. 


It is the general belief that a pro- 
tective tariff benefits the manufac- 
turer only, and that the farmer is 
excluded from, and dees not partici- 
pate in, those benefits. The following 
correct statement will conclusively 
show the fallacy of such belief: 

The establishment of a_ beet-sugar 
plant of 700 tons per day capacity 
will require a capital of not less than 
$850,000. It should turn out from 70,000 
tons of beets, averaging 15 per cent. 
of sugar in the beets, and allowing 
» per cent. loss in the manufacture, 

tons of white granulated sugar, 
or 16,800,000 pounds, on which, by 
proper management, an average net 
prefit of 1 cent per pound should be 
made, or $168,000, which would be 19.1 
per cent. on the capital of $850,000 in- 
vested. Surely not an excessive in- 
terest On 4n investment of such mag- 


nitude, and considering the risks to 
be taken in the business. 
Now, we will take the case of the 


downtrodden and ever-complaining 
farmer, who is supposed to do moth- 
ing but work, and who raises the 
sugar beets for the so-called monopo- 
list, Who makes all the money by this 
protective tariff. The -farmer rents 
forty acres, plants them to beets un- 
der contract with the facrory;: knows 
what he receives for his crop before 
he plants; has his market close to 
his land: does not depend on any 
middle man, nor upon the fluctuation 
of the market; but hauls his crop to 
the factory and gets his contracted 
price for it in hard cash, in four to 
five months from the time of plant- 
ing. Here are the figures of the 
farmer's investment and _ respective 
profits and the interest derived there- 
from: 


Rental of $ 450 
licrses, tools, implements, shack, etc..... 1570 
Total $9000 


je realizes from 40 arres of beets at 11 
tons per arre, 449 tons of 15 per cent. 


Deets af $1870 
Or 4914 per cent. on the amount in- 
vested, as against the manufacturer, 
who invests $850,000 ana makes 19.1 
per cent. And yet we continually 
hear that the manufacturer makes all 
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the money, while the farmer gets lit- 
tle or nothing. 
These reports, however, are generally 


spread by that class of so-called 
farmers and rural statesmen who 


most of the time rest on a eucalyptus 
log and regulate the affairs of the 
nation with their equall¥ weary neigh- 


bors of like propensities, at the same 
time doing the stick-whittling act, 
forgetting that in this industry, as 


well as in all others, success can only 
be achieved and money accumulated 
by labor, skill and enterprise. 

That the beet-sugar tndustry is a 
great boon to the industrious and in- 
telligent farmer, and brings cheer, 
comfort and happiness to his fireside, is 
a well-established fact. 

Statistics. show that the United States 


is the world’s greatest consumer « of 
sugar, having consumed one-third of 


the entire world’s production in 1894, 
and has produced but 15 per cent. of 
the amount of home consumption. 
This country affords a market for over 
two million tons per annum, which is 
supplied, with the exception of about 
three hundred and fifty thousand tons, 
by foreign importation. 

The world’s consumption of sugar is 
increasing at the rate of 243,000 tons 
per annum, and is dependent on the 
sugar beet, principally, to supply this 
increased demand, as the production of 
sugar from cane is nearly at a stand- 
still, having ‘increased but 385,000 tons 
from 1885 tu 1892, while the production 
of sugar from beets has increased dur- 
ing the same period 1,275,469 tons. 

The werld’s production of cane sugar 
for 1895 was 3,125,000 tons, while that 
from the beet was 4,975,000 tons, show- 
ing that 1,850,000 more tons was _ pro- 
duced from the beet than from cane. | 

California, and especially Southern 
California, is preéminently superior in 
all natural advantages for the estab- 
lishment of the beet-sugar industry; 
and the fact that new factories are be- 
ing erected and in contemplation by 
sugar men is evidence that her pecu- 
liarly favorable climatic condition and 
soils are being appreciated by far-see- 
ing investors. 

There are at present four bheet-sugar 
factories in California, two in Southern 
California and two in the northern part 
of the State—at Alvarado, in Alameda 
county, and at Watsonville, in Santa 
Cruz county. The southern factories 
are located at Chino, in San Bernardino 
eounty, and at Alamitos, on the line of 
Los Angeles and Crange counties, about 
twenty-five miles from Los Angeles 
city. 

The Chino factory sliced, during the 
seasom of 1897, 98,742 tons of beets, 
yielding nearly twenty-five million 
pounds of sugar, about $410,000 being 
paid to farmers for beets. The dAla- 
pikes factory commenced operations in 
July last, and averaged during the sea- 
son.a little over the normal capacity 
of 350 tons of beets daily. The product 

of 3000 acres was worked up, tabalaer 
50,000 tons of beets, from which about 
six million pounds of sugar was made. 

In addition to the above-named fac- 
torics, two others, of great capacity, 
are now in course of eonstruction, one 
at Hueneme, in Ventura county, witha 
capacity of 1000 tons of beets a day, to 
begin with, and an ultimate capacity 
of 2000 tons. The other, which will be 
still larger, is at Salinas, in Monterey 
county. 

Other beet-sugar projects are under 
consideration, and the present year will 
see the commencement of work on sev- 


eral new factories in Southern Califor- 
nia. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


NE of the profitable, branches of 

horticulture in Southern California 

is the raising of small fruits. Es- 
pecially is this the case where the 
farmer has “a large family of small 
children,’’ who can attend to the pick- 
ing of the berries, which is the chief 
item of expense. 

The strawberry leads among small 
fruits in Southern California. Straw- 
berries are in the market in Los An- 
geles all the year round. Large quan- 
tities of strawberries are shipped east. 
The leading strawberry-growing sec- 
tions are around Azusa, in the San 
yabriel Valley, and at Gardena, be- 
tween Los Angeles and Redondo Beach, 
From Azusa nearly five hundred 
thousand pounds of strawberries have 
been shipped in five months, between 
March and August. At Gardcna a spe- 
cialty is made of strawberry ship- 
ments during the fall and earlier win- 
ter months, at which time good prices 
are received. From 200 to 600 pounds 
are shipped daily from Gardena, dur- 
ing the season. About one hundred 
and fifty acres of land are at present 
devoted to the industry, and the busi- 
ness is likely to increase. During the 
season, three years ago, the growers 
formed an association, through which 
the marketing was done. The proceeds 
of the sales were divided among the 
growers, according to the quantities 
of berries furnished by each. This plan 
.proved unsatisfactory, for the grower 
furnishing a superior quality of fruit 
got no more per. box for his product 
than did other growers. Since then, 
nearly all the marketing has been ac- 
complished through one grower, who 
receives the berries at the railway sta- 
tion near the fleldS where they were 
grown, and attends to the details of 
selling them at the distant points of 


consumption. The aim of the producers ‘ 


is, so far as possible, to get the berries 


to grow in winter, and not to forces 
their growth in summer. For eastern 
shipments only firm berries are seleated, 
They are sent in pint boxes, for the 
reason that they stand the journey 
better when put up.-in that size, and 
also because they seem to sell bc tte 
‘that way. They are shipped in re- 
frigerator crates, 105 boxes to a crate. 
This style of crate also preserves the 
fruit from intense cold. Berries sent to 
Chicago two years ago arrived there 
when the temperature was 40 and 45 
deg. Fahr. below zero and no com- 
plaint was made regarding their con- 
dition. 

The producers have been receiving 
during the past month from 8 to Ill 
cents per pint, the fruit retailing in 
New York and Chicago at from 20 to 
40 cents per pound. ‘The retail price cf 
strawberries in Los Angeles varies from 
5 to 15 cents per box, of one ound, 
according to the season. Of hate some 
improved varieties of berry have been 
introduced, which command a higher 
price, 

The blackberry thrives and bears 
heavy crops throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia. It is not uncommon to see vines 
covered with berries at Christmas. 
Large quantities of blackberries are 
raised in the Vernon section, within 
the city limits of Los Angeles. A plot 
of blackberries, set eight feet each way. 
680 hills to the acre, has produced as 
much as from fifty to seventy-five 
pounds of berries per hill, or- 17,000 
pounds to the acre, which, at 4 cents 
per pound, would give a gross yield of 
$680 per acre. 

The raspberry is a native fruit 
California, three species being found 
growing wild, but no attempt has 
been made to improve them. Cultivated 
raspberries are on the market in Los 
Angeles during the greater part of the 
year. The Cuthbert and Hansell are 
among the most popular of the red-va- 
rieties. In the warmer regions rasp- 
berries grow best where they havas& me 
shade. 

The’ currant has not yet been raised 
on a commercial scale in Southern 
California. It thrives best near the 
coast. The currants consumed in this 
section are imported from the northern 
part of the State. 

The Logan berry, a sort of cross be- 
tween the raspberry ard the blackberry, 
which grows. on a irailing vine, and. 
produces immense crops, has been. in- 
troduced in Southern California during 
the past year, and promises to become 
popular. This berry, which originated 
in Santa Cruz county, makes a fine 
jelly. It is eaten when fresh, with su- 
gar. 

(iooseberries are raised on a small 


in 


|} scale, but the large ripe English goose- 


berry, which sometimes attains the size 
of a prune, has not yet been grown in 
Southern California on a commercial 
scale, or in any part of the State. The 
chief obstacle to the growth of this 
berry is its liability to mildew. 
Prominent among the small fruits in 
Southern California is the guava. It 
grows on an evergreen bush, which 
sometimes attains a height of from six 
to ten feet. The variety chiefly raised 


in Southern California is the straw- 
berry guava. The fruit needs an al- 


most frostless climate, and does well 
in the coast section. The chief center 
of culture at present being around San 
Diego Bay. Hitherto, the guava has 
been almost exclusively raised between 
other fruit trees, but it would do bet- 
ter by itself. The celebrated imported 
gunva jeily is made from the lemon 
guava, a yellow variety, growing on a 
shrub which sometimes reaches a 
height of twenty feet. 

The dewberry, huckleberry and cran- 
berry have not yet been raised in 
Southern California on a commercial 
scale. 

A favorite method of raising berries 
in Seuthern California is to plant them 
between orchard trees, while the trees 
are young, by which means a revenue 
is obtained before the trees come into 
full bearing. 


Remembered the Name. 

[Kansas City Journal:] Some of the 
society people of Atehison are telling 
an Ingalls story which, though §un- 
doubtedly untrue, loses none of its 
cleverness on that aiccount. One of the 
Ingalls girls, who is alleged to be very 
choice of her company and very proud 
of her father, recently attended a semi- 
public dance. In the course of ‘the 
evening she was approached by an 
Atchison young man, the son of a gro- 
cery keeper, who had known her from 
infancy, though not intimately. He 
asked her for a dance, wheneshe re 
plied as she drew back, a little\ super- 
ciliously: 

“I think you are the son of our gro- 
cery keeper, but I infer that you do 
not know me Iam a. daughter of the 
Hon. John J. Ingalls.”’ 

“Ingalls? Ingalls?’ musingly inquired 
the voung groceryman: “where have I 
heard that name before? Oh, yes, I 
remember now; your father was the 
man who reported tthe Corbett-Fitz- 
simmons fight.’’ 


Bad for Noth. 


[Pittsburgh Dispatch:] ‘There was 
once an Irishman who had a face that, 
as one of his friends cnee remarke4, 
was “an offense to the landscape. " 
Next to his homeliness, his puverty was 
the most conspicuous thing about him. 
Hence the unsympatheic coininent of a 
neighbor. 

‘How are ye, Pat?” he said. 

“Mighty bad,’ was the reply; “sure 
tis starvation that’s starin’ me in the 
face.”’ 

“Ts that so?” rejoined his friend. 
“Sure it can’t be very pleasant for 
ayther of yez.” 
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ITHIN the present year the 

question of public or private 

operation of the waterworks 

system which shall supply Los 
Angeles will come up for consideration. 
Under the terms of the contract made 
in 1868 the improvements in the sys- 
tem which the growth of the interven- 
ing period has demanded will become 
a subject for determination, both as +o 
their identity and their value. The 
contract provides a method whereby 
the parties to the compact may pro- 
ceed to an amicable adjustment of the 
interests of both parties in plain 
terms. Until the expiration of the 
contract period any action tending to 
force a previous adjustment of the 
questions involved is not only ill ad- 
vised, but illegal. 

From time to time during the past 
ten years, and especially upon the oc- 
casions of the recurrence of political 
campaigns, the “water question,’”’ upon 
one pretext or another, has been made 
more or less of an “‘issue.””’ The ques- 
tion of “rates” or the “grasping pro- 
clivities” of the. company, or the fear 
of inability to ultimately reach an ami- 
cable settlement of the rights of the 
contracjing parties, or some other real 
or imaginary cause, has given impetus 
to the Zeal of aspiring politicians, and 
has been made an excuse for an annual 
excitement about the whole question. 
By some an immediate arbitration of 
the matters in interest has-been urged, 
while by others the plan of construct- 
ing a parallel system has met with fa- 
vor. Careful and conservative citi- 
zens, however, who are not allied with 
political machines nor cliques, and who 
have looked at the questions involyed 
from a purely’ business. standpoint, 
have become allied with neither the ad- 
vocates of the one nor the other of 
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Our Water Supply. 


MATURED VIEWS OF THE CRYSTAL SPRINGS WATER 
COMPANY. 


An Authorized Statemetut. 


on tribunal of high authority in Amer- 
ica, and the decisions have uniformly 
been in the negative. The precedents 
thus established are based, it would 
seem, upon sound reasoning and equity 
to’ both parties, particularly when the 
contract relationship guarantees to the 
city the right to regulate water rates. 
Any attempt to contravene this well- 
settled policy by this municipality, 
even though funds were voted for the 
construction of a new system, would 


: 


lands are a part of the “improve- 
ments’ contemplated by the contract, 
and shoutid be paid for. Until, however. 
this latter question is determined, ar- 
bitration is impossible, as-is also the 
proposition of purchase outright. In 
short, no step can be taken toward the 


‘settlement of the contract relationship 


until the subject matter to be affected 
is settled upon. Any seggregation of 
the properties involved would result in 
the devaluation of so much as was left 


out of consideration—an entertainment | 


which the company will not consent to. 
It is a primary requisite to arbitra- 


tion at any time, either now or next. 


year, that it shall be by the formal 
consent of both parties. There are dif- 
ficulties enough beyond this achieve- 
ment. It is a question as to whether 
the Council agreeing to arbitration can 
make its purpose effectual by guaran- 
teeing that a subsequent Council will 
carry out its agreement. Then comes 
the further difficulty of payment. If 
the money shall be raised in advance 
of arbitration, how much _ shall be 
raised? If it is not so raised, what 
assurance has the water company that 
the citizens will vote the necessary 
bonds to meet the obligation? A two- 
thirds majority of the vote cast is 
necessary in such @ case. 
Condemnation proceedings, under the 
right of eminent domain, have been 


Ny suggested, but this plan could only be, 
successful in the that the city 
‘whys 
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city enjoys under the present lease with 
the water company, without the expen- 
diture of one penny, and wholely ex- 
empt from the proposition of subject- 
ing the system to the dangers which 
have made the department of public 
schools odious. j 

In considering the water question, 
heretofore, there has been a manifest 
disposition to regard the water com- 
pany in the light of a public enemy, in 
some quarters, and to proceed with a 
high-handed disregard for its rights 
premises. The proposition to 
parallel the present system is sanc- 
tioned by a spirit of injustice, as is also 
the proposition to condemn the plant 
for the public use. The fact that this 
great system has been built up and de- 
veloped by men who have been 
identified with the growth and devel- 
opment of Los Angeles for a long term 
of years is too often lost sight of, and 
the service which these men have ren- 
dered in furthering every interest vital 
to the city has been wilfully forgotten. 
The present water system of this city 
is the result of far-sighted sagacity 
and enterprise. Its lines were laid in 
advance ofthe city’s growth, and were 
perdicated upon a hypothesis then 
problematical. The spirit of liberality 
and business epeculation which 
prompted its building was a potent 
factor in the establishment of many 
enterprises, and evinced a@ public spirit 
which has wielded a strong influence in 
inducing investment in many lines. 
During all the years of the life of the 
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CRYSTAL SPRINGS WA'tER COMPANY. 


therefore seem like the height of un- 
wisdom, and would result in endless 
litigation and enormous loss of public 
funds. 

The plan of urging arbitration at this 
time is particularly unhappy. Arbitra- 
tion, at any time, presumes the settle- 
ment beforehand of the subject matter 
to be valued. At this time litigation is 
pending before the highest tribunal of 
the nation, involving the 
tion of the rights of the Crystal Springs 
Water Company in and to certain 
“water-bearing lands” which are 
claimed as a part of the “improve- 
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SYSTEM, 


were able to pay the amount fixed by 
the court within sixty days of its find- 
ing. This is manifestly impossible, un- 
less the water company were to con- 
sent to a waiver of the time clause— 
a thing not to be expected. 

But doubtess time will reveal some 
way out of the complexity which will 
be just to all parties concerned. Mu- 
nicipal ownership of the water fran- 
chise of Los ‘Angeles is a popular senti- 
ment, though not overwhelmingly so. 
The chief desire of the mass of citi- 
zens is for a water\system which shall 
give pure and abundant water at fair 
prices. Whether the water be supplied 
by the city or by a private company 
is of minor consequence, so that it be 
supplied upon a proper basis. If this 
city shall be found to be as unfortu- 
nate as Philadcliphia in the operation 
of one of its valuable franchises, the 
plan of a release of the system at the 
expiration of the contract term would 
be preferable to municipal operation. 

At the present time the citizens of 
Los Angeles enjoy an abundant supply 
of pure water. It costs them less.than 
the rates charged in any city of Amer- 
ica, where municipal control prevails, 
and less, by 50 per cent., than any city 


‘these proposed plans. They have 
‘looked carefully into the matter and 
have been able to see that the termi- 
‘nation of the contract period will be 
beset with enough difficulties to over- 
come, without embarrassing the situa- 
tion further by hasty action. 

The question of the right of a muni- 
. cipality to construct a parallel system 
has in the past been the subject of 


judicial determination before more than 


ments” of the water company for which 
it will ask remuneration under the 
terms of the contract. Manifestly no 
settlement of the vexed question is poe- 
sible without first determining this liti- 
gation. If this tract is really a portion 
of the system upon which the city de- 
pends for its water supply, and if the 
water company has a clear title there- 
to, as would seem from its long posses- 
sion’ and appropriation, then these 


upon the Pacific’ Coast enjoys. Over 
one hundred and fifty gallons per day 
are furnished for every member of the 
population. Notwithstanding this low 
rate and liberal allowance, the city re- 
ceives absolutely free of charge all the 
water required for fire, sewer and 
school purposes, for fountains, street 
sprinkling and for public parks. All 
this, it should be borne in mfnd, the 


contract, now about to expire, the com- 
pany has run a little ahead of the ac- 
tual demands of the city’s development, 
and has spared no pains nor expense 
to attain the highest possible efficiency. 
Every feature of the system represents 
the most serviceable material and mode 
of construction obtainable. Notwith- 
standing the unusually large area, for 
a city of its size, covered by Los An- , 
geles, and, too, in spite of the widely- 
differing attitudes, the service for all 
purposes never fails. 

The source of the supply of water 
for the city system is found in Crystal 
Springs, from which the company takes 
its name, which are located about six 
miles from the city, upon the Leos Feliz 
Rancho. This spring water comes 
from the snow of the mountain ranges, 
and bursts forth from the gravelly 
pure and uncontaminated by 
animal or vegetable decay. It is git} 
ered by a system of open-jointed pipes 
and conducted thence to the reservoirs 
nearer in. Bellevue avenue reservoir, 
the largest in the system, holds 41,000.- 
000 gallons, while Buena Vista. 


soil, 


next in 
size, holds 15,000,000 gallons. In all 
seven reservoirs are required. The 


pipes from the water-bearing lands 
are constructed in the most substantial 
manner. They are vitrified, and con- 
Stitute a triple system, which, tovether, 
supplies 15,000,000 gallons: water 
daily, they being of twenty-four, twenty 
and sixteen-inch diameters, liid in 
pairs at a depth of about twenty feet. 
The main conduit from the ganglion 
System is of masonry and forty-inch 
iron pipe, aad has a daily canacity of 
24,000,000 zallons, jellevue and Buena 
Vista reservoirs are supplied fre 


of 


‘itv of 


sources, and at the latter site jis 

pumping plant for the hill system, hav- 
ing a daily capacity of 6,000.00) 
The elevated portions of the city in the 
Second and Third wards, are supplied 
With water alicgether frem this sia- 


tion, the water being stored in two res- 


eryvoirs located at a lower level 
Beaudry reservoir, at Pearl and Col-’ 
lege streets, has a capacity of 6.0 000 


gallons. Angelefio Heights reservoir is 
located beyond the Sisters’ Hospital. at 
an elevation of 345 feet above the 
datum plane of the city. The hill _dis- 
tricts of the First and Ninth wards are 
supplied from springs owned by the 
company in the Arroyo Seco niar Gar- 
vanza. This supply is stored in the 
Hazard reservoir, and is augmented in 
time of need by pumps drawine 700,000 
gallons daily from the Hazard Springs, 


Water for consumption along the 
lower levels of the city is supplied 
through two separate Systems, each 


fed by a thirty-inch main. one le:ding 
from Bellevue and one from Buena 
Vista reservoir. These mains are con- 
nected by a twenty-four-inch main 
along Seventh street from Hoover to 
Broadway, and so arranged as to af- 
ford an unfailing supply in any event, 


either by one or the other, or both 
lines together. In all 335 miles of 


mains are used in the city. 
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LIMATIC ZONES. 
1897-28 is demonstrating the neces- 


The season of 


city of an exhaustive study and 
delineation of the climatic zones 
Suitable to orange culture. 

Areas where the range of tempera- 
ture falls to dangerous points, and 
Where topographical conformations al- 
low the accumulation of vast strata 
of cold air, and proven to be unsuitable 
and unprofitable for the growth of cit- 
rus fruits. These questionable areas 
are found in all the orange-growing 
section of California. Recent experi- 
ments demonstrate that the tempera- 
ture of an orehard ean be raised sev- 
eral degrees by artificial control, thus 
reducing the danger at critical times. 
While fruiting orchards may be tem- 
porily benefited by these special means, 
it is tunsafe to rely upon them as a 
means to extend the growth of new or- 
chards in doubtful localities. Such 
areas must finally be eliminated from 
the citrus industry, and only that acre- 
age utilized giving the greatest possi- 


ble safety from the injurious effects 
of cold. 


From these better areas those having 
Boil conditions capable to maintain, and 
produce citrus fruits of undoubted ex- 
cellence, should be reclaimed. 

ADAPTABILITY OF VARIETIES. 
We should now acquire a knowledge of 
the adaptability of the le2ding erchard 
varieties and the areas best suited to 
their perfect fruit production. Few va- 
rieties can be planted over large sec- 


Che Citrus=fruit Fndustry. 


LESSONS OF THE YEAR TO CRANGE GROWERS 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


and March bore the burden of the mar- 
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elos and other varieties of oranges, 


one-half, or fifty square miles, are 
probably oecupied by. the Riverside 
navel. There must soon be an output 
of citrus fruits of at least an average 
of one and one-half boxes per tree, 
Gmounting to 30,000 cars, ©ne-half, of 
the output being navels. Should the 


production equal one car per acre, as 
some hopeful orchardists claim it will, 
the navel output will reach the colos- 
sal preduction of %$,000,000 boxes per 
annum, and the total citrus production 
will amount to 12,000,000 boxes, from 
the prescut planting of citrus trees, 
MARKETING. The marketing of 
this product must be accomplinshed in 
not to exceed 200 days, without the 
adoption of systems of cold storage. 
Allowing the lower estimate of 30,000 
cars as the normal output of the fu- 
ture, and 15,000 cars of navels as the 
probable fruitage of that variety, it 
will necessitate the disposal and con- 
sumption of 75 cars of nmavels per 
day, and 150 cars per day of all va- 
rieties. The shipments of the South- 
ern California Fruit Exchange for the 
season of 1896-7—a normal season 
Without frost—was, for January, 20 


por cent. of the crop entrusted to their 
care; Feburary,: 23 per cent.; March, 


22 per ceat.; April, 15 per cent. The 
shipments before January were 8 per 
cent., and the shipments after April 
were 12 per cent. As will be seen, the 
three months of January, February 


keting impulse. During these uinety 
days 65 per cent. of the fruit was 
placed to be 


consumed during the a commercial point of view. 


end effie i nt distribution of our orchard 
product 

COMP eT iTION. Our principal source 
of compctition will be Mlorida, whose 
groves are fast being restored, the sea- 
son's output being now esitimated by E. 
A. Morris at 500,000, boxes, while the 
next season’s forecas®is 1,500,000 boxes. 
The product of Florida will replace in 
the easten markets the influx of for- 
egn fruit, and, so far, will aid Califor- 


nia by substituting American for 
foreign-grown fruit, and be a 
means of unifying the national 
citrus interests Another source 
of competition ig the fostering 


by the Department of Agriculture of a 
national fruit-growing impulse to ex- 
tend tto the utmost the production of 
hardy fruits. These fruits, while edu- 
cating the people to consume the vast 
orchard products of the East, do, in 
their season, tend to displace the cit- 
rus fruits. Every year adds to the 
domain of these immemse preductions., 
Single States are now producing more 
ithan the entire nation produced a few 
years since. 


EXT in importance to the problem 
of successfully raising fruits is tiat 
of packing and marketing them. 
The latter involves a knowledge of the 
best methods of gathering, curing, 
shipping, selling and collecting the re- 
turns for the crop. Obviously, any de- 


gree of inefficiency in this regard will, 


to that extent, render futile the best 
efforts and highest intelligence of the 
orchardist, judging the enterprqe from 
It is to 


___ PACKING-HOUSE AT RIVERSIDE. _ 


tions,, comprising a variety of soils and 
varied climatic conditions, and main- 
tain a uniform quality of growth and 
fruitage. Our popular varieties are of 
such sensitive growth and fruitage that 
the greatest care must be taken to 
make the orchard enviromment as per- 
fectly adapted to their growth as pos- 
sible. Few orchards pussess those qual- 
ities and location that can conduce to 
even good fruitage of varietics that dif- 
fer materially in tree growth and in- 
herent fruit tendency. 

he mixed orehaid is usually a mixed 
quality of excellence, while uniform 
block culture gives the hest results. 

READJUSTMENT OF VARIETIES, 
There has been no consistent consider- 
nation or effort to regulaie the past or 
future planting of varictics. This neg- 
lect is seen in the indiscriminate ex- 
tension of the orchard areas planted to 
the navel. The area of this meritorious 
variety has been multiplied without 
question. The tenedency has been to 
‘rebud every orchard variety to the 
navel, and make, if possible, the citrus 
industry of California a navel propo- 
sition. As a result, we have a prepon- 
derance of this one variety, with a 
feeling of antipathy against the seedling 
and «iher more resistant types. 

It is apparent that the navel cannot 
meet all the market demands. 
qualitics of the navel are developed in 
such sizes that it must outrank the 
secdling in price, necessitating the 
growth of other varieties to supplement 


the navel in size as well as in their 
season of ripening. Other varieties 
must extend to its fullest limit the 


suasen of profitable citrus culture, and 
afford a cheaper orange than the navel 
to a. large class of consumers. 
PRODUCTION, ‘There is no accurate 
census of citrus trees now in orchard 
form. Wstimates as to their number 
vary from a total of 5,000,000 to §8,000,- 
000 trees, or from a solid orchard, 100 
trees to the acre, of from 78 to 125 
square miles. -Assuming that 6,000,000 
trees is a fair estimate of the present 
plantings of all varieties of citrus 
fruits, a block of land ten miles square 
would contain all the citrus fruit trees 
now. planted in California. Of this 
area, doducting lemoms, 
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INDIVIDUALCONSU MPT ION. iow 
far the citrus fruits of Celifornin .can 
meet the national taste and eiimulhate 
an increas: d demand for our frut 
foods is matter of calcularion. The 
dietary customs of a people can be 
modified and changed. A_ knowledge 
of the orange as a health food will 
aid in extending a permament mamrkcit 
demand. Our bureau of education has 
largely dwelt with land values and or- 
chard profits, enlisiing a constituency 
to purchase cur groves, rather than to 
consume their preducts. We must 
now foster by education and by ‘the 
excellence of. all our orchard fruits on 
individual desire to partake of the 
bountty of our harvests. We must aid 
in the distribution of all our orchard 
products: the olive, fig, prune, raisin 
and ‘the semi-tropic nuts, throughout 
the eastern markets. No single prod- 
uct will bring the highest success. 
The accumulated excellence of all our 
varied productts will be our reputation 
which will carry to every home how- 
ever humble a_ joy, and receive a wel- 
come. WILLIAM C. FULLER. 


southern California 
Jruit Erchange. 


WORKING PLAN OF THE CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM 
DESCRIBED. 


PAARPAAA BAD? 


crop only came after untold loss to 
them through the bad faith, or bad 
judgment of distant consignees, who 
had no further interest in the industry 
than that of gathering to themselvis 
all the proceeds that the traffic would 
bear. -It was no uncommon thing, un- 
der that system, or rather lack of sys- 
tem, to learn of the receipts by a 
grower for his entire year’s crop ona 
large acreage, of a few dollars only, or 
even 2. few postage stamps. In one 
case a Riverside grower received from 
his broker, after the marketing of the 
entire crop of eighty acres of oranges, 
a statement indicating indebtedness to 
the former in the sum of $90. Fruit- 
growing in this section was in a de- 
moralized condition; investments yield- 
ed no profit, ruinous competition made 
impossible united study of its requ re- 
ments, and little or no headway was 
made in the industry save to demon-- 
strate the possibilities of California s il 
and climate and the superiority of the 
product. 

The first positive step in advance was 
taken when the coédperative idea. first 
became the ruling principle in d spos- 
ing of the crop, upon a comprehensive 
plan, in 1893. Out of that beginning 
has grewn a present efficient oreaniza- 
tion, which handles about ene-third of 
the citrus fruits of California, and 
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months following. At the same ratio, 
with a crop of 15,000 cars of navels and 
30,000 cars as a total output, the daily 
delivery of navels in the height of the 
season will be 108 cars, and the total 
sale of citrus fruits will equal a daily 
output of 316 cars. 


With a@ car to the acre amd 8,000,000 
trees, our daily output in the height 
of the season would be nearly six hun- 
dred cars. These possible productions, 
should the acreage of 
crease, will call for the united efforts 
of our trasportation companies and 
the highest executive ability im our ex- 


limes, pom- 


changes to devise sysiems of rapid 


citrus fruits 


thé solution of this latter proposition 
that the Southern California Fruit Ex- 
change, organized in 1893, addresses it- 
self. 

It is true that the individual and 
auction systems have their champions, 
but it is only right that the codperative 
system should be impartially -described 
for the information of all concerned. 

For many years the growers of or- 
anges and lemons in this part of the 
State were heedless of the advantages 
of businesslike management in dispos- 
ing of their crop. Organization for the 


purpose of colUperative control of thetial control of the 


which has greatly stimulated the in- 
dustry. That , idea has resulted in 
uniting the intelligence of the chief 
growers of the State in a study of 
every phase of the subject; and not 
only has the orchardist improved in 
his methods of production, but the re- 
sults of his enterprise have been made 
more sure and more profitable. 

For the first two years of the life of 
this organization the management was 
content to confine its sphere of action 
to a control of the method of gathering, 


the standard of brands adapted,.to par- 
quantity of fruit sent 
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‘to a given market within a given time, 


and to the collection of accounts. 
Consignments were made “‘f. 0. b. Cali- 
fornia.””’ The experience of these two 
years suggested the evolution of the 
system, which has resulted in the p'‘an 
now in vogue. Great saving resulted 
to the producer by this method, ond the 
Standard of excellence of the Califor- 
nia product came to be more fully 
recognized as superior to all others. 
Still, however, the mistaken policy of 
trusting consignments to _ indifferent 
brokers continued to entail disappoint- 
ment and loss. The new plan was well 
enough as far as it went, but that it 
did not go far enough became more 
and more apparent. 

In 1895 the Southern California Fruit 
Exchenge was incorporated, its pros- 
pective functions being to supervise the 
fruit industry, through codperation, in 
all of its varicus aspects. The system 
of indiscriminate consignments to 
agents was at once abandoned, and the 
new corporation placed its own sal- 
aried representatives in the principal 
markets. Since then consignments are 
made by this organize tion to itself. 
Thus the coiperative idea is logically 
carried out, so far as the mem- 
bership goes, in,the citrus fruit in- 
terests of this part of the State. The 
whole body becomes one commercial 
unit in the transaction of all the steps 
devolving upon any great commercial 
entity. Brands of fruit are carefully 
guarded, sales are negotiated, through 
appointed salesmen, shipments made 
and accounts controlled and collected. 
In this systematic way the highest pos- 
sible efficiency is given to every effort 
of the producer, while the consumer is 
at the same time protected. No glut of 
a given market, with loss entailed by 
delayed sales, is possible, and no loss 
through bad faith or bad judgment of 
a packer affects any other individual 
than himeelf By this means the 
best prices are realized. In the man- 
agement of accounts and credits the 
record of the past year, in which a 
business of $1,500,090 was done at a loss 
of only $300, speaks for itself. Such 
perfection of service in handling so 
large a volume of business can scarcely 
be paralleled. 

Under its present membership the 
Southern California Fruit Exchange 
represents the interests of the follow- 
ing bodies: Riverside Iruit Exchange, 
Riverside; San HKernardino County 
Fruit Exchange, Colton; Duarte-Mon- 
rovia Fruit Exchange, Duarte; San An- 
tonio Fruit Exchange, Pomona; Semi- 
Tropic Fruit Exchange, Los Angeles: 
Orange County Fruit Exchange, 
Orange; San Diego County Fruit Ex- 
change, San Diego: Queen Colony 
Fruit Exchange, Corona; Ontario-Cu- 
camonga Fruit Exchange, North On- 
tario; Azusa-Covina-Glendora Fruit 
Exchange, Azuca, and Santa Barbara 
Lemon-Growers’ Exchange, Santa Bar- 
bara. 

The main offices of the exchange are 
in Los Angeles, the general officers, 


aside from the board of directors, be- 
ing: President and general manager, 
A. H. Naftzger; vice-president, F. CG. 
Story; secretary, R. H. Wilkinson. 

Salesmen are maintained at Denver, 
Wichita, Kansas City, Omaha, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Waierloo, Des Moincs, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Portland, Or.; Seattle and 
San Francisco. A general’ traveling 
representative has immediate super- 
vision of these agencies. Besides these, 
regular auction sales are held at Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimere, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston and San Francisco. 

Though this organization has for its 
primary object the handling of citrus 
fruits, it has at times cared for decid- 
uous fruits and nuts in the eastern 
markets. Of its agents in the field 
many are employed the year around. 
A movement is on foot looking to the 
utilization of its machinery in handling 
the preduct controlled by various other 
exchanges which represent other 
classes of products. Of the enormous 
citrus crop of the State this year, the 
organization will market about one- 
third, or, approximately, 4000 carloads. 
Its transactions will reach $2,500,000. 

Walnat-growers’ Exchzenge. 

Another corporative organization 
which has proved ‘itself very useful is 
the Los Nietos and Ranchito Walnut- 
growers’ Association of Rivera. Its 
field of activity embraces the leading 
walnut-growing district of tho State. 
By its study of the eastern mar- 
ket, control of methods of gathering 
cleaning and sacking the crop, it has 
done much to raise the standard of the 
product for the entire industry. In its 
method of disposing of the crop it has 
pursued much the same plan which 
has. been found efficient by the citrus- 
fruit-growers’ associations. 

Experience has taught the members 
of this organization the superiority of 
the soft-shelled nut over the hard 
shells; which were first planted, both 
as @ producer and as merchantable 
product. In view of this fact an in- 
fluemce in the direction of planting 
the more desirable variety has been 
exertcd and with manifestly benefi- 
cial results. Nearly all of the orchards 
now being planted are of the = soft- 
shell variety, and in many cases the 
hard shells are heing dug up. or soft 
shells planted botwecua the rows of old 
trees. 

The transactions of this exchange 
for 1897-98 will reach $150,000. .About 
20,000 sacks will be handled, represent- 
ing the product of 4000 acres. 
Deciducus-Fruit-Growers’ Organiza- 

tion. 

At present no general organization 
of the deciduous-fruit growers of 
Southerm California has been so far 
completed as to enter upon its sphere 
of usefulness. There is, however, a 
preliminary organization in the field 
which has felt the pulse of the indus- 
try regarding ,the ultimate enterprise 


and has received such encouragement 
as to justify the expectation of an ef- 
ficient exchangs within the near fut- 
ure. 

It is the intention to include with 
deciduous growers, im the proposed or- 
ganization, the producers of almonds, 
Olives and raisins. The same plan of 
organization will be adopted, so far 
as it applies, which has been found 
efficient by the citrus-fruit-growers'’ 
associations. The heartiest coipera- 
ticm with the Southern California Fruit 
Exchange is desired and expected, and 
it is part of the plan to employ the 
eastern agencies of that body to handle 
the products represented by the new 
body. 

The form of government proposed 
for the new organization compre- 
hends, first, local associations, con- 
trolled by local stockholders, to se- 
cure efficient grading, curing and pack- 
ing of fruit: second, local exchanges, 
each made up of representatives from 
local associations, to look after the 
interests of the district as a whole, 
and to centralize, so far as may be 
necessary for economy, the work of 
several associations; third, a central 
exchange, composed of representatives 
frcemn the soveral local exchanges, to 
conduct the busimess of shipping and 
selling the product through its own 
agents, according to well-established 
busifess meihods. 

The objects of the entire scheme are 
to make an effort to improve prices, 
by preventing a glut in amy given 
market, to attend to accounts, sales 
and collections through its own agents, 
to effect economy through codpera- 
tion amd to extend the demand for 


California fruits, both in the home and 
foreign market, 

Already the first steps in this {m- 
portant enterprise have been success- 
fully taken. Many associations have 
been effected, and scarcely a day 
pesses lut that new ones come into 
the reneral movement. At the forth- 
coming convcimtion of the University 
Farmers’ Club, two be held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on January 3, 4 and 


5 next, the interests of the new movo- 
ment will come up for discussion. 
F. L. F. L. MOORE, President. 


CHAS. MAKSDEN, Vice-Pres't and Sec’y. 
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Fire Ciay, Fire Brick, Ete. 


Telephone, Main 20Q 
ee 183 ee 


LOS ANGELES. CAL. 


Llewellyn | 


ron Works, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL CONTRACTORS. 


Mining, Milling and Machinery, 


Office and Works—Main, Railroad, 
Magdelina and San Fernando St3. 


Los 


P.O. 245, STATION Cc. 
Tel. 


Assay Balances and Weights. 

Acid Bottles, Brushes, Dishes. 

Acid Measures, Pitchers. 

Agate Mortars. 

Alcohol Blast and Blow-pipe Lamps, 
Alcholometers. 

Amalgam Plates, Amalgam Scoops, 
Annealing Cups, Anvils. 

Battery Screens of Russia Iron. | 
Beakers, Blow-pipes. 

Blow-pipe Outfits. 

Buck Mortars and Bucking Boards. 
Bunsen’s Burners, Clamps, Funnels. 


Burettes and Burette Clamps, Floats. 


Burette Supports, 
Button Brushes, Forceps, Nippers. 


Brass and Steel Wire Battery Screens. 


Crucibles, 
Porcelain. . 
Evaporating and Roasting Dishes. 


| Filter Paper and Filter Racks. . < Tongs, Tripods. 
Forceps, Funnels, Furnaces, Wire Cloth. 

oe Glass Rod, Tubing, Glassware. \P Bi-Carbonate of soda, Bone Ash. | 
‘1 Horn Scoops and Spoons. f Borax, Borax Glass, Test Lead and Silver. | 
Graduates, Gold Pans and Scales, : Litharge, Fluxes. | 
Lo Hydrometers. | -P. Metals. 
Ladles, Lamps, lanterns. : Drill Hammers and Steel. | 
Lenses, Magnifying Glasses. - Picks, Shovels and Forges. | | 
Magnets, Mortars, Moulds. Canteens and Camp Stoves. | 


Retorts.” 
; Retorts of Glass, Iron, 
Riddles, Riders. 


Denver Clay, Dixons, Hessian, | 


Mufiiers, Pipettes, Platinum. 
‘Porcelain Wdre, Pulp Scales, 
Quicksilver and Quicksilver Dippers. 


IN 


Ducommun, 


300-302 North Main Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. : 


SUE 


Scorifiers, Sieves. 
Steel Letters and Figures. 
Chemical Thermometers. 


i Giant Powder, Caps and Fuse, I 

New Illustrated Catalogue in press, soon ready | | 

for distribution, | 

Correspondence respectfully solicited.’ 
ders a specialty. 


Compasses, Cork Borers. Roasting Dishes. 
Chemical Glassware. Rubber Sheet, Rodand Tubing. ~~ : —Please men tion this paper. 


Established tn 1849. | 


Mail ‘or- ||| 
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CHINO BEET-SUGAR FACTORY, | 


PIONEER ESTABLISHMENT OF CALIFOR- 
NIA’S PROMISING INDUSTRY, 


Details of Sugar-beet Growing and Manu- 
facture—A New Plant, 


‘EW of the great industries of the country have 

know» development so rapid or expansion to 
such immense proportions, within a given pe- 
riod. as that of the cultivation and conversion of 
the sugar beet. Within an almost incredibly short 
“period millions of dollars have been launched 
in 2 new industry, theusands of acres of land 
have heen brought under profitable cultivation 
and hundreds of workmen have been given prof- 
jitable emvlevment in a not overcrowded field. 
More than this. it has been demoustrated that 
this country need not longer depend upon tn- 


portation for its sugar, but that we have lands: 


and capital and skill adequate to supply the 
home miirket, and, if eed be, the world beside. 
In California alone, rieh in everything that re- 
wards industry and makes life delightful, there 
is land enough of the. best variety required for 
the cultivation of sugar beets to guarantee per- 
petual sweeetness to all America. 

Important as this industry is in this State, it 
isstramer to. record that its history is comprisca 


tance 
work 


of the industry the figures tor the year's 
of the Oxnard factory are given. They 
show a product of 25,000,000 pounds of sugar, 
made from 98,742 tons of beets. Nearly twelve 
thousand acres of land were — profitably 
vated to supply this great institution its year’s 
‘aw material, The farmers received for their 
crop $410,000. ; 

The success of this factory has led to the 
erection of a second plant of larger capacity in 


BEETS TO MARKET—CHINO, 


HAULING 


Ventura county. The new factory, which will be 
ready for the crop of 1898, will be one of the 
largest in the world. It will be located midway 
between El Rio and Hueneme, upon a spur of 
the Southern Pacitic Railway, connecting the lat- 
ter port with the main line at Montalvo. The 
site has been chosen by reason of the superior 
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CHINO VALLEY BEET-SUGAR FACTORY. 


Within a single decade, and vet sucn is the fact. 
Less than ten years ago the Chino Valiey Beet 
~Sucar beetory was established by the Oxnard 
Bros., pioneers in the industry in this part of 
the world. Their knowledge of the busin: ss, 
therr enterprise and their command of large eap- 
ital put the undertaking upon a paying basis, 
demonstrated the superior advaninges of this 
soil and climate for sugar-beet raising and has 
been the cause of the investment cof millions of 
Lollars besides their own in the enterprise. It 
his given to California another resource, and one 
Which promises to become on of the most im- 
portant in the State, if not in the nation. 


RESUME OF ONE YEAR'S WORK. 
As a means of indicating the immense impor- 


auality of the lands thereabouts. It is in the 
midst of the famous bean-raising district, the 
soil of which is deep and rich, and imparts to 
the beet a still higher saccharine perceatage than 
the Chino lands. The Hueneme lands offer su- 
perior advantages to the farmer, as cultivation 
will cost no more than elsewhere, while more 
beets are raised there per acre, and he will profit 
by their superior quality, being paid for them 
upon a basis of their sugar-making composition. 
The new plant will represent an investment of 
$1,500,000, and will require the product of 20,000 
acres to supply its full capacity. It will be sup- 
plied throughout with American-made machinery. 


DETAILS OF THE PROCESS. 


The manufacture of sugar from the sugar beet 
is an operation of great interest. Enormous 


eulti-. 


masses of complicated machinery are required, 
such as only the heaviest construction of build: 
ings and Piers can sustain. The beets enter the 
factory from the bunkers in a running stream 
through flumes constructed for the purpose. 
They are first washed, then sliced and then 
steeped. The liquor is then distilled to thick 
molasses, next boiled in vacuurn pans, and 
finally granulated and separated by centrifugal 
action. Any residue of molasses failing thus to 
yield its full measure of sugar is put through a 
treatment known as the Steffen process, whereby 
the last grain is extracted. After drying, grad- 
ing and sacking, the product is ready for the mar- 
ket. The process, though apparently simple, in- 
volves many scientific and mechantcai problems, 
ull of which represent, in their solution, the best 
work of Yankee geniys. . 


PROFIT TO THE FARMER. 

Cultivation of the sugar beet in this State, thus 
far, has been a profitable proposition for the far- 
mer. Where he can turn his crop into the fac- 
tory, near by, within five months of seed time, 
and receive cash therefor at such a rate as to 
afford $25 to $50 per aere net profit, tt requires 
no genius to perceive an alluring enterprise. In- 
vestments in Jands so situated and capable of 
such cropping are sure to be profitable at once 
and will increase in value as the industry devel- 
ops. Already there is eyed ee advance in prices 
paid for lands of this character. 

OPPOSITION TO BE OVERCOME. 

The product of the Oxnard factory at Chino is 
worthy of especial notice. As would naturally 
follow from the employment of the very best me- 
chanical devices and only skilled workmen who 
have a perfect knowledge of their business, the 
sugar from this plant represents the highest 
standard of excellence. No pains nor expense is 
spared to achieve this desideratum. At every 
step in the complicated process of sugar-making 
the utmost care is exercised and every safeguard 
thrown about the work in hand to insure the 
highest attainable result. This necessity is kept 
constantly in mind, realizing the need of produc- 
ing such a result as will bear comparison with 
that of foreign producers, who have long occu- 
pied the field. In entering the field with a new 
product it has been necessary ‘to offer something 
superior to that which already occupied the mar- 
ket. in order to overcome the attachment for the 
well-established article. It devolved, to a great 
extent, upon this firm to demonstrate not only 
the feasibility of making sugar from sugar beets, 
but, as well, to show the possible excellence of . 
the result. The difficulty of invading an already 
occupied field, in which the opposition was thor- 
oughly entrenched by popular favor and long as- 
sociation, was the problem presented to the Ox- 
nards at the outset, and which they have thor- 
oughlv overcome. 

EXCELLENCE OF THE PRODUCT. 

Sugar from the Chino factory is known in ey- 
ery market in America and is recognized as hay- 
ing no superior. Its advent, coupled with the 
results which have flowed from its production, 
have alreadv awakened serious national consider- 
ation abroad. Its excellence has suggested the 
possible, if not demonstrated the inevitable, 
emancipation of the American sugar market from 
European control. It promises a home supply for 
the home market within a short time, and the 
retention of that enormous amount of money 
at home which has gone abroad for imported su- 
gar. 

The Chino brand commands the Pacific Coast 
trade and finds a demand far beyond its capacity 
in other fields. oe 


ANGELES, 


If interested in California’ 
Pickled Olives, drop a card 
to James Hill & Sons Co., 
largest packers in the State. 
1001 E. First St., Los Ange- 
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Olive Brand Hams 
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arr cured. 


sputa. 


parts of the remaining tissue. 


256 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 


lo vour remedy. 


and am as well and hearty as ever. 


“Tam glad to be able to announce the 
fact that I have been cured of consump- 
tion by your Improved Koch Treatment, 
and I feel that Lowe my health and my 
life even to you, and ] now am avsolute- 
ly free from tbe disease. 

“MRS. S. N. GERBER”, 
“Iiotel Gray. corner Main and Third 
“streets, Los Angeles, California”’ 


“IT have been a sufferer from consump: 
tion for about four years. I began tak- 
ing your treatment and was astonished 
at the wonderfal improvement attained 
inafew weeks. I hereby indorse the 
treatment and recommend any one suf- 
fering from consumption to make a 


speedy trial of it. 
*MRS. J. A. LAING, 
S. Olive Street, Los Angeles, Cal.’’ 


DR. W. HARRISON BALLARD, 4)6 Stimson Block—Dear Doctor: 
pleasure that 1 state tee benefits I have received at your hands trom the skillful ad- 
ministration of your Iinmproved Koch's Tuberculin. 
monary tuberculo:is. w th but little hope of recovery. 
work in others, I placed myrelf under your care. and can now frankly state that I 
Ihave gained in flesh, my appetite has returned, I sieep weil. have no 

fever, and fer two munths now have been unable to tinl any traces of bacilliin my 
Permit me tosay that before tendering you thir, my testimonial, I have 

been to three thoroughly competent physicians, wholly disinterested ta your work, 
and have been thoroughly examined by each, and have received from each the 
trankest statement that while the evidences of my having had tuberculosis were 
there, yet there was now noihing to indicate the presence of the bacilli. the lungs 
having evidently healed in such a manner as to permitthe passage of the air to all 
I shall le giad to be consulted at any time in refer- 
ence to your work and treatinent. Yours very truly, 


DR. W. HARRISON BALLARD, 49% Stimpson Block—Dear Sir: 


BY DR. W. HARRISON BALLARD. 


“It is with 


I came to the Coast with pul- 
Secing the results of your 


O. GODSMARK, M_D.”’ 


CONSUMPTION CURED 


Results Like This Never Before Accomplished. 


Tne following testimonials, selected from the many on file at the office, are from our best professional and busi- 
ness men, and others, who will be pleased to be interviewed regarding the wonderful cures effected by 


DR. BALLARD’S IMIPROVED KOCH TREATIIENT. 


A Prominent Physician of Los Angeles. 


A Well-known Rea! Estate and Mining Broker. 


DR. W. HARRISON BALUARD, 406 Stimson Block. Dear Doctor: 


“Waving been 


a sufferer for more than eight years from pulmonary trouble, which had reduced 
me in health and strength to such an extent that { had almost given up all hope of 
ever gaining relief, I was inducedtotry your Improved Koch Treatment, andI am 


giad to be able to testify to its merits as acomplete cure for consumption 


better today than for years. 


I feel 


In fact, lam experiencing the great boon of health 


after years of suffering. I have tried all the noted resorts of the West, but the 


effects, while beneficial, were not permanent. Iconsiderthat your treatment 


has 


pro‘onged my life, and lam indeed grateful to you. Trusting that others may find 
that relief which I have experienced through your treatment, I am very graicfully 


yours, 


R. S DYAS, 404 South Broadway, Los Angeies.” 
A Remarkable Cure Made Over One Year Ago, and in Perfect Health Today. 
I have hadthe good fortune to be cured of that dreadful disease, consumption, by your matchless 


treatment administered to me by yourself, and having stood the test of nearly one and one-ha'f vears of exposure ani hard work since my cure, lcongratulate myself on my 
goo health, and desire to expre43 my thanks to you, and to certify for your benefit, and possibly for the benefit of other sulferers, 


that I owe my cure solely cto sou and 


After about one vear's illness, in 19, I was in a very bad condition, having couch, expectoration, with the bacilli preseatin the sputa, hemorrhages. tever 
and night sweats, and was unable to work. 


I was fortunate enough to put myself under your care in May, It), and after just eight weeks treatment by you alone the 


*T took your improved Koch Treat- 
ment and am now abie to attend tomy 
daily duties feeling perfectly well and 
enjoying perfect heaith. I am confident 
that rour treatment has cured me, and 
I recommend it as a perfect cure for 
consumption. 

‘MRS. LEAH JOHNSON, 
*319', S. Main St., Los Angetes, Cal"’ 


“I. now consider myself absolutely 
cured of tuberculosis. For this happy 
result Iam sincerely thankful to vou 
and to your Improved Koch Treatment, 
andI heartily inatorse it and recommend 
it to all sufferers from tuberculosis, 

“MISS A. SPRY, 
"217 South Bunker Hill Avenue, 
“mos Angeles, Cal.” 


Yours truly, 


“After taking your treatment two 
months my hemorrhages. bicht sweats 
and coughing discontinued, and [ have 
continued improving. until I am now 
perfectiy well To anyone suffering 
with pulmonary troubles [most heartily 
recominend your skilifnl treatment, as 
1 kuow it has saved my life. 

“MRS, KATE J. ROBINSON, 
*8f2's Temple St., Los Angeles, Cal.” 


“After three’ months’ treatment by 
you personally my lungs are cured. I 
cannot say too much in tavor ot your 
Improved Koch treatment, and most 
heartily recommend anyone suffering 
from luny trouvle to lose no time in 
making youracquaintance, 

MKS A. E. TORREY, 
1532 W. 24th St, Los Angeles, Cal." 


symptoms entirely disappeared and I was sufficiently restored to health to enable me to resuine my work, which I have continued to perform regularly up tothe present titne 

Ihave not had any return of the symptoms and there have never Leen any bacilli found in my seputasince ny cure and Iam so well 
pleasea with what your treatment alone has done tor ine that I cannot recommend It too highly to anv sufferer, anil fam glalto make known waat you didin my case. My 
cure can be attributed to no other treatment than yours, and to no one elae but yourself, and should any one doubt this statement I shall be very + lad to prove the asseriions 


I have made, and will be pleased to answer all inquiries made to me personally or by mail, either hereor at my house in Los Angeles, — 2i7 South Htunker Hill avenue 


P. CARAY, Toluca Cal, 


“IT taken vour treatment five 
months and am delighted to find myself 
perfectly well anl do not hesitate to say 
thatl am positively cured of tubercuio- 
Sis, and ali throuch your improved Koch 
treatment. IL am cured and wish anv: 
one having any lang trouble mieht do 
as Well. MAK MOORS, 

“Norwalk, ‘Cal.”’ 

“I cannot express the sincere grati« 
tude 1 feel for the restoration of my 
health. If Lean tetlothers how IL have 
been cured, Iwill be happy to do so. I 
hope this may be the means of inducing 
some one else who ts afflicted with con- 
sumptiou to try your Improved Koch 
‘Treatment. 

“MISS ALETUA ANSON, 
*‘2l4 Elevado Drive, Pasadena, Cal.” 


To accommodate the enormous increase ‘in business Dr. Ballard has moved his offices and laboratory from his old location, 406 Stim- 


son Block, to larger and better equipped ryoms at the address given below. 
Consultation Iree. 


always given. 


The closest investigation is invited and courteous attention 


PDR. W. HARRISON BALLARD, 


Rooms 1 to 15, Zahn Block No. 1, 


Entrance 415% Sotth Spring Street, 


Los Angeles, Cal 
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Strictly 
Home Beer 
Manutac- 
turers im 
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An weles. 


Buildings 1889. | 

PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 

We make a specialty of best grades of Bottled Beer for | 

i family trade, and deliver to all parts of the city, in pints’ . 

| and quarts. 7 

| TEL. 91. OFFIGE ALISO STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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soil, yielding the widest known range 


Truly “a land flowing with milk and honey,” possessing a genial and alluring climate. deep and fertile 
of fruits, grains and vegetables; the home of the Orange, the Lemon and Lime, the Walnut and the Apricot, the Fig and the Vine, Corn, 
Wine and Oil; a land under whose genial skies comfortable and happy HOMES are created in a shorter period of time thanin any other 
spot on earth; where moderate and intelligently-applied labor earnsa bountiful subsistence for the family from the fat soil of a very few acres. 
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[ANNOUNCEMENT] 


THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE SECTION HAS AN 
ESTABLISHED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 
27,000 COPIES, 


The ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE SECTION constitutes, regularly, 
Part I of the Los Angeles Sunday Times. Being complete in itselt, 
the weckly parts may be saved up by subscribers to be bound 
into quarterly volumes of thirtecn numbers cach. Each number 
has 32 large pages, including cover, and the matter therein is 
equivalent to 120 magazine pages of the average size. 

The contents embrace a great variety of attractive reading mat- 
ter, with numerous original illustrations. Among the articles are 
topics possessing strong local and Californian color and a piquant 
Southwestern flavor; Historical and Descfiptive Sketches; the 
Devclopment ofthe Country; Current Literature; Religious Thought; 
Romance, Fiction, Poetry and Hamor; Bditorials; Science, Industry 
and Electrical Progress; Music, Art and the Drama; Society Events, 
the Home Circle; Our Boys and Girls; Travel and Adventure; also 
Bysicess Announcements. 

The MAGAZINB SECTION is produced on our Hoe quadruple pere 
fecting press, ‘Columbia being printed, folded, cut, inset, cov 
ered and wire-stitched by a series of operations so nearly simul- 
tancous as to make them practically one, including the printing 


_ ef the cover in two colors. 


Subscribers intending to preserve the magazine would do well to 
carcfully save up the parts from the first, which if desired, may be 
bound at this office for a moderate price. 

For sale by all newsdealers: price 5 cents a copy, $2.50 a year. 


Los Angeles 
Daily Cimes. 


fornians. 


ANNUAL MIDWINTER NUMBER> 


THREE PARTS, 88 PAGES, WITH COVER. 
U. S. postage, 3cents; with news sheet, 4 cents. 


THE MIDWINTER NUMBER. 


\ A | HEN referring to the fact that the pres- 
ent number of The Times is the largest 
_ ever issued from this office, and that it 
will have a wider circulation than any number 
hitherto published, we do not lay — particular 
stress upon these points, because the idea of 
bigness in newspapers has been somewhat over- 
done during the past few years, and the public 
has become a trifle weary of carrying home the 
heavy bundles of paper which, upon investiga- 
tion, often prove to contain but a trifling amount 
of wheat to a large quantity of chaff. 
Today’s issue of The Times -possesses other. 


‘merits than that of large size and wide circula- 


tion. It is the most thorough, accurate and com- 
plete; the most luminous, interesting and in- 
forming; the most picturesque, potent and 
graphic issue ever sent out from this office. There 
is crowded into the 88 magazine pages of this 
number a vast amount of valuable matter re- 


_ garding Southern California, the land we love. 


The good features which have rendered previous 


~ special issues of The Times so popular have been | 


retained, and many new ones have been added. 
In addition to a birdseye view of the progress 
that has been made by the various cities, towns 
and valleys of Southern California during the 
past year, there will be found thoughtful arti- 
cles on the leading resources and industries of 
this section, written by men who are well ac- 
quainted with the subjects of which they treat. 
Nor is the picturesque side of life in Southern 
California overlooked, as will be seen by a glance 


over these pages. 


Thousands of copies of this issue of The Times 
will be mailed to friends beyond the Rockies 
and beyond the seas, and without doubt 
thousands of new citizens will be added by this 
means to the population of “The Land of Prom- 
ise.” 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR. 
F THE year that has just gone into his- 
Qe it may be truly said that it has un- 
doubtedly been one of the most prosperous 
that was ever experienced by Southern Cali- 
The growth of the seven southern 
counties during the year has been remarkable, 
and it has been a healthy growth. Not only 
have the cities and towns greatly increased 


their population and improvements, but the set- | 


tlement of the country, upon which these cities 
and towns depend for support, has also gone 
steadily forward. 

Those who are engaged in the leading indus- 
try of Southern California—the cultivation of 


the soil—have met with much encouragement 
during the past year. The grain harvest was 
an excellent one, and for the first time in 
many years good prices were obtained for the 
product. The citrus-fruit crop, which is now 
being harvested, will far exceed in quantity the 
crop of any previous year, and, owing to the 
beneficial effect of the new Republican tariff, 
good prices are being realized for the fruit, 
which should bring to the horticulturists of 
Southern California nearly $4,000,000 for this 
one crop alone. The deciduous-fruit crop 
in Southern California was also a. heavy 
one. The mining rush to the North has 
opened up fresh markets for the dried fruits 
of. California, which are also beginning to come 
into favor in Europe, where there is a market 
for all that we can produce. 

One of the most important features of the 
past year, in connection with the growth of this 
section, has been the development of the beet- 
sugar industry, to the importance of which The 
Times has persistently called attention during 
the past ten years. So far, the progress that 
has been made in the erection of beet-sugar fac- 


tories is but a foreshadowing of what we shall - 


see within the next few years. Within a brief 
period the beet-sugar product of Southern Cali- 
fornia will be greater in value than that of the 
orange crop. Moreover, being a cash crop, it 
will attract to this section a class of worthy 
settlers who have not sufficient capital to en- 
gage in the horticultural industry. 3 


The development of the manufacturing indus- 
try, encouraged as-it has been by the supply of 
cheap fuel, has been marked during the past 
year. The present year will witness the intro- 
duction of still cheaper motive power in the 
shape of electricity brought from the mountain 
cafions, and then Southern California will find 
itself on a par with the most favored sections 
of the East, for the extension of the manufac- 
turing industry, with the additional advantage 
of a mild climate, and a protective duty in the 
shape of high freight rates from the East. 

During the past year the gold-mining indus- 
try has assumed great importance. From now 
on we may be sure that the section in which 
gold was first discovered in California will take 
its place among the leading mining regions of 
the State. Thus will a new and valuable mar- 
ket be furnished to our farmers, while our man- 
ufacturing establishments and merchants will 
have a greatly-increased field opened to them. 

Finally, the assurance that at length, after so 
many aggravating delays, work will soon be 


commenced on our deep-water harbor, opens out: 


commercial possibilities for the near future 
which it is at present difficult for us.to fully 
realize. Southern California today holds out 
grand opportunities to men ef courage, to men 
of enterprise, to men of capital, who, while fm- 
thering the progress of this favored section o1 
the country, may make for themselves happy 
homes and ample fortunes. To aid and uphold 
all worthy enterprises of this description will 
be in the future, as it has been in the past, one 
of the main objects of this journal. ' 


THE MARCH OF DESTINY. 


OTWITHSTANDING the rapid advance: 
N that Los Angeles has made within the past. 


, ten years, there are portions of it about 
which still lingers somewhat of the old at- 
mosphere of dreamy romance which character- 
ized it in its early days. We see here and 
there traces of the pueblo that was built and 
inhabited by another race and another people. 
Those were, in many respects, golden days 
when there was none of the rush and bustle of 
modern life, and the still air was never rent by 
the shriek of the locomotive or the shrill whistle 
of the workshop, and when simply to be was 
bliss enough for that passionate, sun-loving race 
which preceded us. How careless the daily life; 
how far from that which was throbbing and 
beating upon our Atlantic borders! In its prob- 
lems and struggles they had no share, 


wee 


How brilliant were the glances which gleamed 
from beneath the lids of the dark-eyed sefioritas, 
whose lips were as red as the ripe berries upon 
the pepper boughs, arid whose cheeks had 
caught the rich, warm glow of the sunset. Their 
eyes shone below the dusk of their hair like stars 
in the skies of midnight, and their voices were 
as gentle and sweet as that of the soft breezes 
murmuring amid the trees. Those were happy 
days when they rode out on their spirited 
broncos, attended by courtly caballeros, beneath 
these cloudless skies, with not a thought of the 
future to trouble them. The heavy-wheeled car- 
reta, rumbling along the unpaved streets, was 
the only pleasure conveyance, aside from the 
saddle; but their hearts were light, and happi- 
ness and careless content rode with them, se 
what mattered it that the luxurious carriage of 
today was something that their imagination had 
never pictured? Life for them had no sharp 
milestones of progress along its way. It was not 
big with grand achievements; it had nothing to 
do with modern luxury and homes rich in archi- 
tectural design and beauty. The simple adobe, 
with its patio, or court, where the sun lingered 
through all the day, giving life and color to the 
flowers, was satisfying, and all they desired. To 
live as their fathers had lived—why was that 


x 


not enough? Were they better than their fath- . 


ers? And then was not Nature a beneficent 
mother, generous with her sunshine and rich 
harvests? And this fair, beautiful land, was it 
not their own to hold and keep? The mission 
bells called them to worship, and the father 
confessors were ready to grant them. absolution 
from their sins; so, why should not life be glad 
and beautiful, and radiant as the land’s own 
unfailing sunshine? 

The progressive march of destiny has pushed 
this race to one sitle, and Los Angeles is today 
a pronouncedly American city. Everything pro- 
claims the change which has transpired. But 
here and there are corners and byways where 
the old Past still survives, an interesting study. 
for those who come among us. Here and there 
the echoes of yesterday are stirred. Not alone 
at the old Mission church at the Plaza are we 
reminded of vanished days, but we feel the 
touch of the dead centuries elsewhere. Like 
crumbling tombstones, primitive adobe confronts 
us occasionally in the older portions of the city, 


overshadowed by the architectural beauty of to- 


day. 
we may sometimes see the dark-faced, time- 
wrinkled, old don, the dark-skinned and dusky- 
haired sefiora, with the brilliant-eyed sefiorita 
upon the streets, the broad sombrero upon the 
head of the man, and the reboso gracefully cov- 
ering the heads of the women. We know but 
little of the life that goes on behind the thick 
walls, except that it is not yet fully in touch 
with the life of today. Yesterday - has not 
wholly slipped away. It stirs faintly in the 
pulses of a lingering few, and hides behind the 
gray, windowless walls which, here and there, 
we encounter as we walk abroad. But gradually, 


like a candle, is this old life going out. It can- 
not last. 

The busy American has little time to give to 
sentiment. 8 almost universal utterance is: 
“Let the dead past bury its dead,” and what has 
been is not of as much interest to him as what 
is, and what shall be. 


No effort has been made to expand this issue 
of The Times merely for the sake of expansion. 
On the contrary, studious efforts have been 
made to keep it within reasonable bounds of 
bigness; but the ground covered is large, and 
the matter necessarily somewhat voluminous. 
The parts being printed in magazine style, 
however, are.convenient to handle and read. A. 
valuable index, which will be found on page 
84, will aid the reader materially. ; 


The Midwinter Number consists of four 


parts—three in the magazine style—(88 pages,) 
and one news sheet of 16 pages—total, 104 pages, 
big and little. Suva 


| Consult the valuable index on page 84. 
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“Ubere the Sun Goes Down.” 


THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES, QUEEN OF THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


By a Staff Contributor. 


T IS pleasant to live in this alluring 
land where the sun goes down—down 
behind the broad western gates of 
gold, dipping himself for his 
nightly bath in the world’s ‘greatest 
Sea, that he may rise in the morning, 
resplendent in light, above mighty 
mountain cresis, and pour his beams 


upon the wide valleys, making to bloom 


unnumbered flowers, and bringing to 


glorious land where it is always sum- 
er, where the skies for half the year 
are scarce shadowed by a cloud, ‘and 
where the cool, delicious sea breeze 
loiters through the shining hours to 
moderate the temperature and make 
existence a comfort and delight. 


In a. 


covered with modern homes, standing 
in the midst of beautiful gardens, while 
long lines of shade trees run along the 
streets. The brown earth is hidden by 
green lawns, verdant smiling 
throughout the year. Roses nod no less 


brightly to the breezes of December.. 


than to those of June, The only win- 
ter snows within our vales, or upon 
our foothills, are those of the fragrant 
orange bloom or the drifts of blossom- 
ing callas. The sky is infinitely blue 
and the atmosphere’ so _ transparent 
that it cheats the eye of distance and 


‘things seem near at hand that are 


‘ stately business blocks, and 
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afar off. 

A closer inspection of this Queen City 
of the Southwest will reveal the fact 
that it is a city of churches, of fine 
public school buildings, of massive and 
of as 
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A PALM-LEAF “SHACK” ON THE MOUNT AIN SIDE. 


Such a land is this in which ..- live— 
the border land of this great State, ly- 
ing between.the mountains and the 
sea, with hundreds of hills fronting the 
warm south, and with great valleys 
stretching to the shore, screened from 
the hot air of the desert by majestic 


mountain walls, 


Rome, in the old past, stood 


-proudly upon her seven hills, the won- 


der and the mistress of the world. 
She reared her marble palaces and 
grew in wealth and splendor and 
power, a city grand for all time, the 
marvel of the ages. Today, in this 
lard better than a new Italy,. under 
skies even more fair than those which 
shone upon the imperial city of the 
past, we have built, not another Rome, 
hut the Angel City of the nineteenth 
century, and planted it upon a hun- 
dred hills, where for more than half 
the twelvemonth its skies are almost 
without a cloud. A mighty bulwark 


of mountains is. behind it, while before, 


it is the illimitable sea. Across its 
blue waters, a little more than a score 
of miles from the white sands of the 
beach, sleeps its islesof eternal sum- 
mer upon an almost .waveless ocean. 
Its summer rescrts dot our shores, 


fanned by delicious sea breezes, beau- , 


tiful upon high bluff, or sloping hill- 
side, or wide-extended plain, lying in 
tropical loveliness underneath the 
shade of palm and pepper, with a 
world of blossoms filling their golden 
noons, smiling up to the blue skies of 
dawn, or to the roseate deeps of mel- 
low sunsets. 

The stranger coming to Los Angeles 
is at once charmed with its setting. It 
is no longer a city of the plains, any 
more than of.the hills, for the hundreds 


of hills that are within its limits are | 


beautiful residences as can be found in 
any city of the land, built in the most 


‘varied and attractive styles of archi- 


tecture. The old world would almost 
dream, upon some of our streets, that 
many of its finest homes had been 
transplanted to our midst, for the ele- 
apr casa is here with its tiled roof, 
towers and arches, looking as if the 
centuries were asleep behind its walls 
without a touch of decay. But beside 
it you will find, perhaps, the colonial 
mansion, with its*tall and stately col- 
umns running to the roof, or the ele- 
gant home with the touch of modern 
architecture in every line. Homes 
there are, too, that take one in fancy 
to the finer streets of Dutchland cities, 
and others that. Rome would not have 
disowned had they- graced her hills, 
showing, as they do, some of the chaste 
loveliness of Greek and Corinthian art. 

Beautiful, too, are some of the Swiss 
villas that nestle beneath the trees, 
and many of the unique modern resi- 
dences that stand by smiling lake or 
upon the grand hillsides, and on the 
wide, sunlit plains, 'and lovely are the 
gardens of bloom about them, with the 
majestic trees, tropical and otherwise, 
and marvelous the beauty of the vines 
in which so often the very roof is 
buried, as in a cloud of color and of 
fragrance. The residence streets of the 
city are broad, and most of them tree- 
lined, and they run through the valley 
or climb the hills with a look of good 
nature and content about them that 
is full of charm. The homes are set 
back a goodly distance from the pave- 
ment on all the more prominent streets, 
and the green lawn that environs 
them is bright enough at all seasons 
to have just been blessed with an east® 
ern June shower. 

Go in what direction you will upon a 


‘ism, 


large number of our broader streets, 
the electric road confronts you, its 
Shining track glistening in the sun- 
light, over which the swift-moving car 
passes like a flash. Not many are the 
points which compel you to pedestrian- 
for these electric coaches glide 
over a network of rails, running in 
every direction swift as the movement 
of the winged Pegasus. 

Los Angeles is a city of activity 
Where the pulse beats of modern life 
are always strong: a cosmopolitan city 
to which the world sends representa- 
tives from every land, and where 
Wealth gathers her treasures, and art, 
culture and progress abound. It 
is a city of promise. for here all the 
elements of growth exist, not passively, 
but in full strength. It is a city of 
parks, and its fine Elysian Park is one 
of varied landscape and rare possibili- 
ties for beauty, while Griffith Park is 
larger than is possessed by any other 
city in the world. Its smaller parks 
are beautiful, with ‘choice tree growths, 
flowers and _ silver sleeping lakes in 
which the brightest of skies are mir- 
rored. Los Angeles is the city of the 
future, as far as this State or Coast is 
concerned, for here all the elements 
that go to make up a great and pros- 
perous city abound, such as arn 
almost perfect climate, - unlimited 
space for building, the environment of 
a rich and fertile country whose soil 
will yield abundant crops, nearness to 
a good harbor that will invite the Com- 
merce of the world, a great railroad 
center, with lines stretching across the 
continent, and close proximity to rich 
mining regions whose untold wealth 
has scarcely begun to be developed. 

Los Angeles is also a city that is rich 
in near-by resorts, which have no pov- 
erty of comforts. Those who love the 
mountains may turn their faces to the 
mountain houses that have been built 
for the traveler and children of leisure, 
where all the comforts and luxuries of 
modern civilization abound, and where 
views, grand as if you were looking 
from some star in space, confront you, 
The lover of nature there finds spread 
out before and beneath him a picture 
that is complete in all its details, flash- 


ing with color and with light, at all. 
Any month of 
‘the year the mountain lover will find 


seasons of the year. 


enough to content him in our upper 
mountain world. In summer he is there 
cradled amid pines. and cedars and 
fragrant bays and towering firs, with 
soft mosses for his feet and thousands 
of wild flowers brightening the paths 
where he treads. The world about 


him is alive with song, and now and 
then he catches the rush of the leap- 
ing waterfall, and the rocks echo the 
sounds of the world above the plains. 

In winter, summer smiles up to him 
from below, and beckons him to her 
crange groves and gardens, while snows 
fall about him on those upper heights, 
and everything around him is the play- 
thing of the frost. One feels as if he 
were the child of two worlds, and it is 
for him to choose the one he loves the 
best. 

Among our seaside resorts we may 
note Redondo, beautiful for situation 


and rich in botanical triumphs, with ita 


large and handsome hotel located upon 
a gentile slope-fronting the sea. It is 
always charming. Santa Monica, site 
ting upon her high bluffs, with her fine 
Areadia Hoiel, is Arcarian in the de- 
lights which she has to offer. Long 
Beach, with its beautiful shores and 
its quiet and reposeful loveliness, is 
always restful, while San Pedro and 
Terminal Island have each their own 
peculiar charms. At the latter place 
numerous pretty cottages have been 
built the past year, which are the sum- 
mer resorts of many of the old fami- 
lies of Los Angeles, and it will coon 
come to be | 
“A little city"by the séa 
f happy rest and reverie.”’ 

But let not the reader suppose that 
it is necessary to run away from Los 
Angeles, even in midsummer, to find 
comfort. It is not so, for Nature is as 
seductive here in the heart of July or 
August as in the cool, fragrant morn- 
ings of May or June. Even on her 
warmest days the delicious sea breeze 
does not fail to find us, and it comes 
stealing in by 4 o’clock, dispelling every 
tendency sultriness.. The woolen 
blanket is something usually desired at 
night for a cover, and you sleep be- 
neath its folds almost every night of 
the year, cradled in comfort. Rest! 
that is the magic word that cheers us 
when we are Weary, and we know that 
at all times by seeking it it may be 
ours. 

Under such favorable conditions: as 
obtain here growth is as natural to 
Los Angeles as to the plant, and it will 
not be long before this city of 100,00 
people will find its population doubled, 
and then swiftly trebled, so rapid must 
necessarily be its increase; and here 
upon her hundred hills, beautiful for 
situation and the pride and glory of thé 
whole land, will Los Angeles sit in her 
resplendent future, the acknowledged 
Queen of this golden Southwest. 

ELIZA A. OTIS. 
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“Flngel’ Spoon. 


Do you want a Souvenir from Califor- 
nia? Something artistic, beautiful 


and useful—original in its de- 


sign, perfect in all the details 
ofits workmanship, and 
truly an original, sym- 
bolical Souventr 

of Southern 

California. 


Sent by [Mail 
on receipt of price. 


Teaspoons......$2 


Orange and Coffee Spyons. 


Plain or Gilt Bowls. 
Gilt Bowls 25 cents extra. 


x XX 
Description of our “Angel” Spoon, 


- We claim it is but justice to say that this Spoon in work- 
manship and design is one of the finest and must attractive 
onthe market. The haudle is finished in very fine, delicate 
work of new and original conception, and repre: ents ail the 
semi-tropical fruits raised in Southern Calitornia, oranges, 


megranates, grapes, figs, pears, etc. 


The full Spanish 


title of the city known as Los Angelesis La Ciudau dela 
Reina de los Angeles; translated into Englisn, ‘The City. of 
the Queen of the Angels’’ Thistitle in ansbbreviatei torm 
crowns the topof the handie of the spoon over an artistic- 
ally executed relief tigure ot an angel in a standing position 
and surrounded by the tropical fruit. 

The stem of the handle, whi his ot original and graceful 
design, bears the words, Los Angeles, Cal, in tancv letters, 
Within the bowlis a beautiful etching of the Od Mis ion 
Church, one of the most famous te:iures in the vicinity of 


Los Angeies 


Founded in 1771 by the Mission Fathers, it has 


been occupied ever since This historical spot is the Meccaof 
thousands ot tourists every year, andits emvodiment in a 
souvenir is proving a felicitous conception of tne designer. 

Uncer the view of the church, which comprises the adja- 
cent vegetation and shrubbery, combining to produce a scene 
of remarkable realism, are the words, ‘‘Mission of San Ga- 


briel, erected !771." 


he Spoon, which has been named the “Angel Spoon”— 


perhaps no name could be more pleasing—is made in tea, 
orange and coffee sizes, with plain, etched and gold-lined 


bowls. 


Montgomery Bros., Los Angeles, Cal, are tne de- 


eizners and patentees of this handsome spoon, which they 
control exclusively. Sou, enir Spoons of America, page 185. 
Design patented—Soid only by the designers and makers 


_MONTGOMERY BROS. 


120-122 North Spring St. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths. 


Los. Angeles, Cal. 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA. 
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-ERSKINE MAYO ROSS. 


F ALL the many popular men who live in this sunny 
0 southland of semi-tropic California, there is none 

whom the people delight more to honor than -that 
distinguished native son, Hon. Stephen Mallory White, 
United States Senator, whose home js here in the city of 
Los Angeles. The ardent admiration which centers around 
the personality of Senator White is not circumscribed 
by any limits of creed or political party, but springs 
spontaneously from the hearts of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men in fitting recognition of an integrity of 
character which no influence has ever been powerful 
enough to swerve from the straight and narrow path 
of rectitude, and of overmastering talents which make 
him a leader of men in any assembly, however great, 
of which he is one, and also of services of the very 
highest importance performed for the public good in 
the many positions of eminence to which he has attained, 
and in many grave crises where the interests of his fel- 
low-man were at stake. It was not sn expression cf 
conceit, but a simple statement of fact which Mr. White 
uttéred when addressing an assembly of his tellow- 
townsmen on a recent occasion in this city, he uttered 
these sentiments, in speaking of the guiding principle of 
his own life: that he had tried in all his brief career to be 
independent, and when his term of earthly existence 
should be closed he hoped there would be at least some 
of his friends who would include in his epitaph the 
declaration that he wasindependent. It had been tiis aim 
to do his duty regardless of consequences. There were 
honest differences of opinion, but he believed he ought 
to hold steadfast to the dictates of his conscience re- 
gardless of the shifting sentiment of today or tomorrow. 


Stephen Mallory White was bern in the city of San 
Francisco, then but little more than a village, on the 
19th of January, 1853. It is certainly a proud distine- 
tion that at barely 40 years of age, on entering the 
United States Senate, made illustrious by the eloquence 
and wisdom of the founders and preservers of this Tre- 
public, of Jefferson, of Benton, of Webster, of Clay, of 
Blaine and of Sherman, that the California Senator 
should at once become recognized as one of the lead- 
ing spirits and most influential members of that august 
essemblage, embracing, as it does, the flower and fruit 
of much that is best and greatest in American man- 
kind, gathered from all “quarters of the = grent- 
est and most enlightened nation which the sun looks 
down upon in his daily course around the globe. 
Stephen M. White comes of a family rich in men dis- 
tinguished for their great achievements. His father, 


was prominent in the political councils of the State of 
California, and his integrity is a thing never questioned 
by any, however bitterly opposed to him. Mr. White 
numbers among his cousins such men as Bourke Cock- 
ran of New York and Senator Mallory of Florida. 

The Senator’s liberal education was acquired, first at 
St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, and later at Santa 
Clara College, where he graduated about the t'me he had 
reached man’s estate. He at once began the study of 
law, and soon was admitted to the bar of the State 
of California, of which, for years, he has been one of 
the highest ornaments. 

In November, 1874, Mr. White removed to Los Ange- 
les, where he began the practice of his profession, and 
soon became recognized as one of the best-read lawyers 
in the State, and as one of the most successful .prac- 


‘Senator, the newly-chosen Governor, Washington Hart- 


the late William F. White, during all of his long life | 


titioners before the courts of this county. Fair in his 
treatment of those opposed to him in a case, always 
exercising unflagging vigilance as to every point made 
in the progress of a trial, always lucid in his statement 
of the law, and with a profound insight into the char- 
acter, motives and hidden springs actuating the wit- 
nesses before him, his influence with the courts has 
been exceedingly great. | 

As becomes a good citizen, Senator White has always 
taken a deep and intimate interest in politics, local, 
State and national. With firm grasp of principles, with 
high and pure purpose of heart, and with a_ stirring 
power of oratory well calculated to move the hearts and 
influence the judgment of his fellow-men, Mr. White’s 
influence in the sphere of politics has naturally been as 
great as in any of the other various ways in which he 
has come in contact with his fellow-citizens. Without 
seeking personal preferment in politics in any special 
way, the confidence reposed in him by the peopte of 
California has made it inevitable that he should fill one 
office of high trust after another until he nas reached 
his present seat in the United States Senate, above wnaich 
there is but one place to which the most distinguished 
American may aspire. 

In 1883-’84 Mr. White served as District Attorney of 
the county of Los Angeles, and performed the duties 
of this important office in a manner so conscientious 
and so effective that he won for himself the affection- 
ate admiration of all good citizens who desire to «cee 
crime stamped out of the community, and which made 
him the terror of evil-doers of all names and degrees. 
In 1886 he was elected State Senator from the district 
including the city of Los Angeles, and served the »s.ate 
with. conspicuous ability during the four years of his 
term. Many wise and just laws were framed by his 
hand and guided through the legislature by his energy 
and wisdom. In none of these, perhaps, does senator 
White take more conscious pride than in the law rais- 
ing the age of consent on the part of young gir!s to 
sixteen years. Although not the author of this act, 
Senator White gave it his hearty support, and aided 
largely in its passage, Another legislative reform of 
which he was the author is the act making seduction 
a crime punishable by severe penalties. At the time 
he introduced this bill this immorality was not a crime 
according to the statute law of California. 

Soon after Mr. White entered upon his duties as State 


lett, died, and Lieutenant-Governor Waterman became 
chief executive. This event made Mr. White presid- 
ing officer of the Senate in the first session, and act- 
ing Lieutenant-Governor in the second. These posi- 
tions he filled with marked ability, because of his 
thorough knowledge of parliamentary law and of his 
unvarying fairness to all parties and factions taking 
part_in the debates before him. 

While still a member of the State, Senate, Mr. White 
made a most memorable canvass of the State for the 
office of United States Senator. This campaign brought 
out, as nothing before had done, the partially latent 
powers of Mr. White’s mind. It was a great: struggle 
against insurmountable odds, but although futile as 
to. immediate - resulfS, it was the struggle, of a giant, 
which marked Mr. White as one of the foremost men 


when the vacancy came in 1893, and his party had con- 
trol of the Legisiature. 

Senator White’s services to his State and country 
since he entered the Senate in 1893 have been mapr:-*-'d 
and of the highest importance. To us here in Southern 
California his most conspicuous service has been in sup- 
port of the San Pedro Harbor. The necessity of this 
great public improvement to the commerce of the world 
at large, its importance to the State of Califorma and 
the benefits to accrue from it to our own city’ and sec- 
ticn are facts too well recognized to need any elabora- 
tion at this time. The powerful influences arrayed 
against the work were so manifestly revealed. while the 
bill was in progress through Congress that we all un- 
derstand how great was the task which confronted Sen- 
ator White, when, almost alone at first, he began his 
seemingly hopeless effort to overcome these opposing 
forces and obtain for the people their natural rights 
in spite of so many and so great obstacles placed in ‘his 
way by great corporations whose interests were con- 
ceived to run counter to those of the public. . After a 
contest prolonged and bitter, on one side of which 
stood the willing tools of corporate greed and private 
ambition, a victory perhaps unparalleled inthe history 
of legislation was wrested from the enemies of the pub- 
lic by the magnificent generalship, the sleepless energy, 
the wisdom and the eloquence of the junior Senator 
who stood so nobly for the rights of his constituents 
and for the best benefits of the commerce of his coun- 
try, backed up by his Republican colleague. 

It is a happy thought that in any fresh crises fhat 
may come to the State we will still have Stephen M. 
White in the Senate, whose honesty no corrupt influ- 
ence can reach, whose sagacity no chicanery can hood- 
wink, whose energy no prolongation of the battle can 
wear out, and whose eloquence is like the famous Scctch 
warrior’s bugle horn, one blast of which was worth a 
thousand men. 

Steadfast always for the right; profound in his grasp 
of fundamental principles; high-aiming in all his pur- 
poses; an orator with few peers and no superiors in 
the United States; a lawyer thoroughly grounded in the 
varied learning of his profession; a man whose instincts 
are all American, and one whose impulses are all on 
the side of his fellow-men, Senator White is an ornament 
to the Senate, a credit to the great State he represents. 
and a citizen whom every Southern Californian is 
proud to claim as the foremost man of his section. At 
this time, in the very acme of all his faculties of mind 
and bedy, and with the warm good will of a great mul- 
titude of friends, and the admiration even of those cp- 
posed to him, having won golden opinions from all sorts 
of people, the future holds out promises of the bright- 


est character to this noble Native Son of the Golden 
West. P 


ERSKINE: MAYO ROSS, 


ON E. M. ROSS was born in Virginia, June 80, 1845 
He his father’s plantation, Belpré. Englisned« 
~ this would be Fairmead. His early education was 
in private schools and at the Virginia Military 
Institute, where as a cadet, he was subject to 


not only in-his own State, but in the United States. It 
also paved the way for his exaltation to the Senate 


military duty. He and his fellow cadets were 
at-Camp Lee the day Virginia seceded. Ross at 
this time was only 16 years old, but he was made drill 
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master to instruct the raw recruits volunteering for 
service in the Confederate ranks. 


Passing cver the period of the war, with its exciting 
experiences and daygers, June, 1868, found E. M. Ross 
in Los Angeles, and here he studied law. Having been 
admitted to the bar, he practiced his profession until 
1879, when he was elected to the Supreme bench under 
the new Constitution which had recently gone into ef- 
ject. Judge Koss drew the lIct for the shert term. In 
1882 he was elected for a full term, but resigned in 
18:6, Cctober 1, and formed a law partnership with 
Hon. Stephen M. White. Had these two admittedly able 


_ lawyers continued as co-workers in their profession, the 


noted before the courts. 


quite 42 years old. He had been seated upon the state 


firm in all reasonable probability would have become 
The union, however, lasted 
oniy six weeks, when Mr. Rcss was appointed by Presi- 
cent Cleveland Judge of the United States District 
Court, just organized for Scuthern California. ‘This 
was in January, 1887. Judge Ross was at this time not 
Supreme bench, eight years earlier, when not quite 34 
years of age. . 


On February 22, 1895, during his second term, Presi- 
dent Cleveland appointed Judge Ross to a place on the 
bench cf the United States Circuit Court in California, 
he being then a few months short cf 50 years old. 


In writing of Judge Ross it is hard to say anything 
which weuld add at all to the above brief outline of 
facts. A successful lawyer befcre he was 25; on the 
State Supreme beuch before he was 34; reélected to this 
dignity at the age cf 37; appointed by the President to 
a iederal judgeship before rcaching 42, and then raised 
to a still higher judicial position when under 50, is a 
record to which words can add’but little. 


It is very generally understood that an unfortunate 
accident prevented Judge Ross from being exalted to 
the Supreme bench. of the United States. It is a well- 
known fact that President Cleveland felt particularly 
gratified in having appointed Erskine M. Ross a judec. 
So true is this that he is reported to have intimated io 
friends that in case of Judge Field’s resignation the 
place was to be offered to Judge Ross. ‘the enmity 
which sprang up between Grover Cleveland and Stephen 
J. Field is a matter of history, Field openly deciared 
that Cleveland should never bave the satisfaction of 
naming his successcr. This was in spite of a _ very 
friendly feeling for Ross. Both the President and the 
Supreme Court Justice were among the est haters in 
the world. The possibility of either yielding was never 
for a moment to be looked for. 3 


Since becoming a Federal Judge, E. Vi. Ross has nad 
a number of yery important cases to try. Perhaps the 
most so was in the great railroad strike in 1894, in 
which he manifested thcse high and firm qualities which 
fit a man to preside over a court. ‘the intense pubiic 
excitement of those days might have swerved more or 
less the judgment of one not above the reach of popular 
clamor or not sufficiently self-poised to look at the cod 
principles of law, and make-them his only guide. It is 
pretty generally admitted that Judge Ross did not tail 
in these qualifications. 


The best commentary on his history as a judge is 
found in the small number of cases in which his judg- 
ments have been reversed. . 


Judge Ross is known, not onlv as a lawyer and judge, 
but also as one of the most successfn! horticulturists in 
Southern California. His beautiful home at Glendale, 
about nine miles north of the city, surrounded by one 
of the largest and best-cultivated orange groves in the 
section, is noted among the many notable country places 
hereabouts. It is a lovely spot, and the grove is kept im 
the best condition, Judge Ross giving his personal at- 
tention to the general outline of its cultivation. His 
advice is not infrequently sought by other orange-grow- 
ers, and his judgment is considered as sound in horti- 
culture as it is in law. 
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T. E. GIBBON. 


HENRY T. GAGE, 


ENRY T. GAGE was born near Geneva, N. Y., No- 

vember 25, 1853. Today, at 44, he has reached a 
7 nee of experience and maturity of judgement 
wich render his usefulness to the communit of 
value than at any previous period. In the full ned nv 
of a perfectly wholesome Vitality, the result of a singu- 
larly clean and moderate manner of life, he stands a 
notable specimen of physical manhcod. 

Mr. Gage studied law in Michigan and was admitted 
to practice there by the Supreme Court of that State. This 
was before he had attained his majority. 

About thirty years ago Mr. Gage removed to Los An- 
seles, and here he has practiced law since. His - practice, 
if not always Kas nearly always been alone. To a part 
of the public he is, perhaps, best known as a criminz 
lawyer, but to the legal profession, he is even better 
known as an admittedly able advocate in civil cases. A 
criminal case of great noice attracts the attention of the 
public. Not so a civil one, even though millions of dol- 
lars may be at stake. 

A little anecdote comes in here. An attorney of con- 
fessedly great legal attainments, but who had been only 
a short time in Los Angeles, and had received the popu- 
tal; ;mpression of Mr. Gage, found occasion to try an 
important civil case, in which that gentleman handled 
the opposite side. Gage won the case, and the other 
legal light has never from that day regarded lightly his 
antagonist’s knowledge of the Civil Code. 

Not every civil lawyer is capable of beco:sing dis- 
tinguished in criminal practice. But it ig a proven fact 
that few, if any, noted criminal lawyers fail io handle 
civil cases well, however complicated, whenever they 
turn their attention to them. Personal rights and prop- 
erty rights are the subject of nearly all legistation. The 
highest personal right is the right to live, and murder 
is the supreme attack upon this right. The grossest 
violation of the rights of property is robbery. Criminal 
practice, therefore, unless the crime is a very simple one, 
will be found to involve many elements of civil law. A 
murder trial will often embrace the laws of beth per- 
sonal rights and property rights. To a knowledge of 
the iaw the attorney who conducts a criminal case must 
add a profound knowledge of human nature, because 
sueh cases are nearly always conducted before a jury, 
whose feelings are liable to be excited by the testimony. 

Mr. Gage’s law practice establishes the correctness of 
this theory. It is true that his services are occasionally 
sought in important criminal cases, as often to prose- 
cute as to defend and it would be hard to determine in 
which branch of practice he loses the fewest cases. But 
his services are much oftener sought to handie civil 
business in cases where the interests involved are great. 

Henty T. Gage has never been in politics on ‘his own 
behalf. Yet he has rendered both his party and his 
country very valuable services. Not to go into details, 
in 1888 Mr. Gage was a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at Minneapolis, and when the New 
York delegation wished to place Hon. Levi P. Morton 
in nomination for Vice-President, the California dele- 
gation was asked to second this nomination. The Cali- 
fornia people unanimously seiected Mr. Gage to make 
the first seconding speech, which, as all politicians know, 
is the important one in such a function. 

In this way Mr. Gage came in direct contact with Mr. 
Harrison, soon after whose inauguration the celebrated 
Itata case came before the courts, The President at once 
appointed Mr. Gage to conduct the case, on behalf of 
the government, but he promptly refused. Mr. Gage 
did this because his sympathy was with the insurgents, 
and according to his understanding of the law the own- 
ers of that vessel had a right to load the arms found 
upon her and take them to Chile. This was in the face 
of Mr. Harrison’s and of Atty.-Gen. Milier’s views. The 
courts decided in accordance with the position taken 
by Mr. Gage. 


Unless all signs fail, before the end of the year 1893 
Mr. Gage is likely to become a more important factor in 
politics than he has been heretofore. As the Republican 
party policy has obiaincd such a strong foothold that this 
year Northern and Central California should name the 
candidate for Governor, and that the Senatorship shou!d 
fairly be conceded to the south, a very large number of 
influential Republicans are known to have Henry T. 
Cage in mind as their choice for the office. Those who 
know him best, know that if this great honor comes to 
him it will be as all similar honors have come, not of 

is own seeking, nor as the result of 2 personal struggle 
for the place, but as a spontaneous @ering at the hands 
of his party. It is not probable that any proposition of 
this kind has been seriously made to Mr. Gage, nor is it 
known how he would ‘regard it. 

Though it may be bardly fitting in this place to in- 
vede the home of a citizen, it may be said that Mr. 
Gage’s family is an entertaining one. He married abeut 
eighteen years ago a daughter of the late John Rains, 2 
noted man among old-time Californians in this part of 
the State, in his lifetime the owner of the celebrated 
Cucamonga and Warner ranchos. 

Mr. Gage’s ranch and summer home on the banks of 
the San Gabriel River, is one of the most beautiful 
spots in the county. His winter home is a handsome 
residence in the southeastern portion of the city. In both 
Mr. and Mrs. Gage are surrounded by a promising fam- 
ily of five inieresting children. 


T. E. GIBBON. 


T ine LYNDHURST, who, by the way, was not a bad 


American, notwithstanding that he was thrice Lord 
Chancellor of England, and one of the great law lords 
of that country, is credited with having said that ‘the 
legally constructed human mind alone comprehends le- 
gality.” It is not stated that his lordship insisted on 
this to the extent of affirming that no man not naturally 
gifted with a discriminating mind could become through 
legal education a great lawyer, yet it may be accepted 
as a self-evident truth that a man possessing the first 
and enjoying the advantages of the second is better 
equipped for the practice of law in its highest, broadest 
and best sense than one who was devoid of the primary 
qualification and who had to rely solely upon the |atter. 
But it is not necessary to enter here on any disquisi- 
tion of what law is or what it is not. It has been defined 
by some one as “the plainest case in many words entang- 
ling;” and while, undoubtedly, that definition is fre 
quently applied to it by many who vainly imagine them- 
selves capabie of interpreting the law, it is nevertheless 
true that in every large city there are some lawyers who 
stend out from among their brethren in the law in 
such clear relief as to impress the community in which 
they live as being possessed of what is referred to above 
—the happy combination of natural ability and acquired 
knowledge. In Los Afigeles there are many who might _ 
be cited as good examples of this, but in this sketch it 
is proposed to confine the illustration to T. E. Gibbon, 
Esq., because, as will be appreciated by older members 
of the bar, he is among the younger practitioners in 
this city, and alSo because he has found time to associ- 
ate himself with every public movement looking to the 
advancement cf the cit'y’s material and moral interests. 
Mr. Gibbon wes born in Arkansas on May 28, 1860, so 
that he had only been a resident of this world about 
six months when Abraham Lincoln was first elected as 
President of the United States. His father, W. R. Gibbon, 
had, previous to that time, been a resident of Virginia, 
where he was born, and was cducated at the Virginia 
Military Institute: After having graduated he moved 
to Arkansas, where for many years he practiced his pro- 
fession of physician, becoming at a later date, from 
choice, a planter. He was an officer in the Confederate 
army during the war and underwent, as did all others 
in the South, all the vicissitudes of that long struggle. 
When it was over, his son, Thomas Edward Gibbon, the 
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subject of this sketch, was, when old enough, sent to 
school and received such education as could at that 
time be obtained. At the age of 22 he went to Little 
Rock, the capital of the State, and took up the study cf 
law, and in order to help provide for the expense so in- 
curred he taught in the public schools. The following 
year (1883) he concluded to definitely locate at Little 
Rock. He entered the office of W. L. Terry, who is: now 
ond has been for several years a member of Congress 
from Arkansas, @d began the practice of law. So well 
did he succeed in establishing himself in the gvod 
opinion of the people, and of proving to them that it is 
“more renown to save.a client than to storm a town,” 
that he was elccted in 1£85 to represent Pulaski county, 
in which Little Rock, the capital of the State, is situated, 
in the Arkansas Legislature. Deing at that time oniy 25 
years old, and the youngest member of the Legislature, 
he was dubbed by his fellow-mewbers the ‘“‘boy member,” 
or, as it would probably be phrased in this latter cndsof 
the century, the “kid member.” While attending to his 
legisiative duties he was careful not to neglect his 
legal ones, sv that, partly due to his popularity and parUy 
to his unremitting attention to his profession, he socn 
acquired a large law practice. It was not long, however, 
before he found out that there’ was a limit to human 
endurance, and almost before he was fully conscious of 
' the fact, he realized that his health was giving way. He 

thercfore, on the advice of his physician, decided to cut 
both law and Legislature for a while and take a trip to 
Europe. Leaving Little Rock in the early part of 1887, 
he spent several months traveling in Creat Britain ana 
on the continent, and believing thet he had in some 
measure regained his health, returned in the latter part 
of the same year (1887) to Little Rock, and again re- 
sumed ‘his law practice. But although his European trip 
- had done him some good, he became satisfied that the 
benefit derived was not of a permanent character. He 
therefore determined to make another change, and after 
some short deliberation, decided to come to Southern 
California. F 


He arrived in Los Angeles on July 17, 1888, and for 
more than a year did nothing but look after his ‘health. 
When that was thoroughly reéstablished, he came to the 
conclusion that the best thing he could do would be to 
remain here and enter on the practice of his profession. 
He opened his office in the Bryson Block, and soon created 
for himself a valuable practice, Which has ever since 
gone on steadily increasing. 


Knowing him, one readily perceives the evidence 
of those qualities which have made him successful in 
his profession. He conveys to you the idea of 
one who is sure of himself, and of the cor- 
rectness of that which at the moment he may be as- 
serting, while at the same time manifesting proper def- 
erence to the opinions of those who may disagree witn 
him. There is not in his build any dispositon toward 
the acquisition of unnecessary adipose, neither is there 
anything suggestive of the “Cassius” look. “on see 
simply a man in the apparent enjoyment co! «..cvilent 
health, although it may be that now and then you catch 
a look showing signs of overwork, and which, indeed, is 
oot surprising. His compact build, muscular even, seems 
to suggest the gymnasium, and of one fond, of out-door 
exercise, and which is further evidenced in the clean 
complexion and clear eye—a man whom you could 
imagine standing day after day in a courtroom 
pleading the cause of his client, while never allow- 
ing any move of opposing counsel to be overlooked. 
With great powers of physical’ endurance is combined 
ttrong vitality, making a combination essentially valu- 
ible, particularly so when it is a case of a long-drawn 
legal battle. 

Mr. Gibbon’s professional life has been chiefly devoted 
to corporation and business law. ‘he mere recapitula- 
tion of the various legal positions ‘he occupies and the 


GRIFFITH J. GRIFFITH. 


duties he is called upon to discharge in connection with 
them, is of itself sufficient to show what a busy life 1s 
his He is vice-president and general counsel of the Los 
Angeles Terminal Railway Company, attorney for the 
Los Angeles Lighting Company, vice-president of the 
Herald Publishing Company, attorney for the Los An- 
geles Electric Company; also attorney for a number of 
other corporations and business organizations, besides 
having a lerge general law practice. He is also 2 mem- 
ber of the Board of Police Commissioners, taking an 
active interest in the procccdings of that body, and cf ali 
matters affecting the better policing of the city. He 
was ote of the organizers of the Free Harbor League, 
which bas made such a noble fight and done such grand 
service toward sccuring the construction of a harbor at 
San Pedro. in opposition to the narrow corporate inter- 
est which has so long antagonized the appropria- 
tion recommeaded by the first government commission 
in 1891, for the construction of a harbor at San Pedro. 
lie was made chairman of the Committec on Congres- 
sional Action of the league, and in that capacity put 
forth cvery effort to secure favorable Congressional ac- 
tion m behalf of San Pedro. He has made several trips 
to Washington; in fact, he has gone there some scven 
or eight times within the last six years, and has on dif- 
ferent cccasions appeared before the Congressional 


‘committee manfully urging the rights of San Pedro as 


set forth by the several commissions sent out by the 
government: to report in respect to the relative merits 
of San Pedro and other points for harbor purposes. 


And as if all of these were not sufficient to occupy his 
time, he is one of the directors of the League for Bet- 
ter City Government, a director of the Fiesta Associa- 


‘tion, and a member of a committee of the Chamber of. 


Commerce. Last July he attended the Transmississippi 
Commercial Congress at Salt Lake City, at which twenty- 
three States were represented, as delegate from South- 
ern California, being specially charged to urge on that 
body favorable action in respect to the construction of 
a harbor at San Pedro. How well he succeeded in doing 
this is set forth in the printed report of the official pro- 
ceedings of that body, the last clause of the resolution 
adopted concerning San Pedro reading: “Resolved, fur- 
ther, that we earnestly petition the President of the 
United States to use his authority for the purpose of 
preventing a violation of the law by further delay in the 
construction of the harbor at San Pedro, as provided by 
law, a. great public wrong and 
a serious injustice e commer 

ce of a large portion of 


Mr. Gibbon is now in the East on business, and before 


leaving looked forward to spending his New Year's in 
New York. 


JOHN F, FRANCIS, 


F YOU desire to know the degree of a man’s popu- 
larity in the community in which he resides, go to 
his club. Clubs are essentially democratic in their 
composition. Not in the political acceptance of the 
term, but democratic in the social meaning of the word 
Whether the member be a millionaire who sports his 
conservatory and four-in-hand, or the clerk without a 
penny, it matters not. Once within the sacred portals 


of the club they are on an equality, and in view of such. 


conditions there is no more possibility of a man being 
a hero to his own valet than for a man unpopular in the 
community to be popular in his club. That is so the 
world over, at least in those portions of the world en- 
joying the delights of club life; and Los Angeles is no 
exception to the rule. 

Let us test this and see how far the truth of this 
assertion can be sustained by the facts. Put, for in- 
stance, the question at either or all of. the three prom- 
ingot clubs in Los Angeles: “Who are your most popular 


members?” and the odds are a “pony to a tanner,” or, in 
its more modern phrasing, “dollars to doughnuts,” that 
one of the first names to pop out would be that of John 
F. Francis. Ask the member who may be telling you 
this why he thinks so, and he will answer: “Because 
we all like him.” That tells the whole story; they all 
like him. It may seem rather an innocent way, even a 
crude way, of stating the case, but the earnest simplicity 
of the answer cannot fail to excite admiration, 


There are many and good reasons why Mr. Francis 
should be held in such high csteem. From the day he 
made Los Angeles his home he has been one of the most 
prominent figures in its higher social circles. A charm- 
ing host, public spirited, taking an active part in every 
movement having for its object the advancement of the 
interests of Los Angeles and the good of its people; he 
is, as has been said, an ideal wealthy man. 


Mr. Francis was born in Clinton, Iowa. The family 
is an English one, his father having been a ship-builder 
on the Clyde and the Mersey rivers. 
he lost his father, who lost his life in the mines in this 
State in 1853, so that after receiving the education 
given to a young man of family and means, he was 
started out on his travels around the world. He was 
barely 16, however, before he was back in the United 
States, when his love of adventure prompted him to 
enlist in the Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, then under the 
command of the noted Capt. David L. Payne We went 


through the memorable Indian campaign of 1867 on the 


western frontier of Kansas, and after that spent several 
years of adventurous life on the great plains and among 
the mountains of California, Colorado and Wyoming. 


In this way he chiefly passed his time up to his ma- 


jority, when he was able to gratify his passion for travel. 


He spent several years in this pursuit, during which he 
visited all the celebrated places of theOld World. In 1888 
he again came to California, but only to remain a short 
time, the death of a relative obliging him to return to 
the East and to Europe. It was not until 1891 that he 
came to Los Angeles to remain. The following year 
occurred what is the greatest event in every man’s life—- 
his marriage. Mrs. Francis was Miss Maria de Los Reyes 
Dominguez, youngest daughter of Don Manuel Domin- 
guez. The father of the latter was one of the 
officers of the Spanish army of occupation, and for his 
services to the crown he was awarded the large grant 
of land, now known as the Rancho of San Pedro. It is 


therefore eminently fitting that the grandson, by mar-. 


riage, of the officer to whom the grant of San Pedro 
was made, should today. be found battling for the. in- 
terests of San Pedro in the matter of the construc- 
tion of a deep-sea harbor. 


Whether in his home, at his club or on the platform 
at some great meeting, Mr. Francis is always the same— 
a thoroughly all-around good fellow and gentleman. It 
is a happy combination; these are qualities that he pos- 
sesses in nice proportion. There is in him an entire ab- 
sence of affectation and of the patronizing air. On hear- 
ing him speak you readily acknowledge that you are lis- 
tening to a man possessing the instincts of a gentle- 
man, one who has traveled in other countries than his 
own, and who, by reason thereof, has acquired that 
broader knowledge which travel alone gives, and which 
rubs off parochial eccentricities. Chautebriand has said: 
“The man who has seen but his own country has read 
but the first page of his book.” | 


Looking at the Handsome, genial countenance, it is 
not difficult te understand why he is such a favorite 
with his fellow-men. There is nothing effeminate in the 
face, rather the contrary. It is a large, manly face, 
which, when lighted up by a smile, seems to disclose the 
big heart of the man himself. Still young and in the en- 
joyment of robust health, always becomingly dressed, 
but never-to that extreme verge of “loudness” indicative 


While still young © 
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of the newly-rich, you say at once to yoursel® “His lines 
have been cast in pleasant places.” : 
To say that a man’s sphere of usefulness is in direct 
ratio with his ability to fill it may sound somewhat 
axiomatic, yet it is one of those truths not always suffi- 
ciently self-evident. Mr. Francis is a wealthy man, but 
his wealth does not permit him to be idle. In addition 
to the many social functions Mrs. Francis and himself 


are called upon to take part in, he has many business 


duties to discharge. He is a director of the Farmers’ and 
Merchants’ Bank, vice-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, vice-president of the Associated Charities, 
vice-president of the Free Harbor League, a director of the 
Herald Publishing Company,a member of the Jonathan 
Club, of the Sunset Ciub and of the California Club. To 
all of these he devotes attention, while the projectors of 
every new movement, political or social, endeavor to en- 
list him in its behalf..He tock an active and prominent 
part in the last Presidential campaign as a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Business Men’s Sound- 
Money Club, while at the same time discharging the 
pleasing but not less onerous duties of president of La 
Fiesta de Los Angeles. 

Another prominent incident was his nomination last 
year, by the League for Better City Government for 
Mayor of Los Angeles. This league was composed of 4500 
voters of the best and most conservative element in the. 
city, and who were interested in having municipal af- 


‘fairs conducted honestly, efficiently and economically. 


Flattering as was the nomination, Mr. Francis declined 
it, stating his reasons for doing so; nevertheless it was 


an honor of which he has reason to feel proud. 


Mr. Francis returned some two months ago from an- 
other of his periodical trips to Europe, upon which he 
was accompanied by Mrs. Francis. They were absent 
seven months, during which they visited every place of 
interest from the Giant’s Causeway to the shores of the 
Adriatic, making their longest stays in London, Paris, 
Rome and Madrid. In these cities they had the 
pleasure of meeting many’ of the most  promi- 
nent statesmen of Europe, and at Rome they en- 
joyed the honor and pleasure of being received in private 
audience by the Pope. But, notwithstanding all 


these pleasures, Mr. Francis returned to Los Angeles 


more convinced than ever that Southern California is 
the most delightful country on which the sun shines. 
He was also credited at the time with the statement 
that the fiesta of Los Angeles had done more to make 
the advantages of this part of the world better known 
throughout all Europe, than any other one thing. A 
fact, by the way, that is worth noting. 


GRIFFITH J. GRIFFITH, 

OS ANGELES is well known for the intelli - 
erprise and energy of its citizens. fy 

men who, while the city was still in its infancy’ fore- 
saw the possibilities that Los Angeles, with its rich 
and fruitful back country, presented for the establish- 
ment of comfortable homes, the acquisition of wealth 
and the building up of a great city. They were men hav- 
“ing a comviction, with a strong, well-founded belief in it 
and in their ability to do what they believed was pos- 
sible to be done, and they set about doing it. The collapse 
of the great 1887 boom did not shake their faith, impair 
their steadfastness of purpose, nor cause them to turn 
aside from ihe work they had entered on—and which 
was nothing Jess than making Los Angeles one of the 
strong cities of America, the metropolis’ of’ the great 
Southwest. How well they have succeeded in doing this 
needs no enlargement here; the city of Los Angeles, with 
its population of over 100,000, its business thoroughfares 
handsome buildings, municipal improvements, means of 
rapid-transportation, and multiplicity of business enter- 
prises, tells the story more eloquently than can be indi- 
cated or words convey, n 

Such men are termed “builders of cities,” and they 
are rightly named. Los Angeles is fortunate in the pos- 
session of many such, and among them there is none 


more entitled: to recognition than Griffith J. Griffith, No | 
‘ 


need to ask “Who is G. J. Griffith?” The individuality 
of the man has impressed itself so deeply and favorably 
on this community that his mame is even as a “house- 
hold word.” 

Were you going to make a pen portrait of him you 
would see a man somewhat under the average height, in 
the prime of life, of well-knit, muscular frame. Alto- 
gether a powerfully built man, one whom the average 
footpad would not be disposed to take liberties with. 
Keen, dark eyes rest on you, but with such an open, 
frank look as to inspire confidence, while the clear ring- 
ing laugh which invariably accompanies the story he 
is telling proclaims a man who enjoys every moment of 
his existence. In the quiet tone, always well but never 
“loudly” dressed, the easy, unaffected manner, and the 
entire absence of “pose,”’ you discern one “familiar with 
the world,” and whose circumstances are such as to per- 
mit him to be at peace with it. In his composition—that 
of a broad, generous nature—cynicism has no place. 
Free spoken and ready to believe, his confidence in 
others may have at times been abused, but while that 
may have had the effect of making him a littie more 
cautious in the selection of those in whom he reposed 
confidence, it.has utterly failed to sour his disposition 
or cause him to view with any cynical doubting a belief 
in the good faith of his fellow-men. 

Nor is there anything of the ascetic about him. A 
generous liver, he is willing to make every good use of 
God’s gifts to man, but unwilling to abuse them. A 
member of all the leading clubs, he is also a lover of 
good horses, as his well-matched team bears witness. 
He is fond of all out-door amusements, a good theater- 
goer, and “first nights” of any prominent attractions at 
opera or playhouse are as certain to find Mr. and Mrs. 
Griffith in their places as that the curtain rises. 

He was born in 1852 in Glamorganshire, Wales, near 
Cardiff. and not far from the celebrated, “Vale of Glam- 
organ.” When still a mere lad he came with one of his 
uncles to the United States. After attending for a num- 
ber of years the public schools at Ashland and Danville, 
in Pennsylvania, he went to Pittsburgh, where he ob- 
tained his first employment. From there he went to Phil- 
adelphia to take the position of press representative of 
one of the large firms of that city. 

Unconsciously, however, his star during those years 
was setting to the westward. He sought a newer and 
more productive field, and in 1873 came to California. 
His first occupation in this State was that of mining 
reporter on the Alta, that old San Francisco newspaper 
the remembrance of which is so dearly cherished by 
all old Californians. As mining reporter he acquired 
an intimate knowledge of mines and the manner in 
which they were being worked, and so closely did he 
study these matters that he was soon recognized as one 
of the most reliable mining experts in the State. On 
some of his mining trips he had visited Los Angeles, and 
it was during one of them that he determined to make 
this city his home. He was as good as his word, for in 
1882 he came here, purchased Los Feliz Rancho—from 
which he lately donated a public park to this city—and 
other large properties, all of which he has improved 
and made valuable. He is a man who likes large proposi- 
tions, and it is apparently no harder for him to handle a 
business matter involving hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars than it is for some men to look after their savings- 
bank account of $20 a month. 

It is not out of place to recall here one act of his life, 
one that will forever endear his name to the people of 
this locality. It is his presentation of a tract of land 
comprising 3000 acres to the city of Los Angeles for the 
uses of a public park. The remembrance of that generous 
act is still fresh in the public: mind. It was a grand gift, 
and’in making it Mr. Griffith endowed Los Angeles with 
a distinction enjoyed by no other city—that of being 
the possessor of the largest public park in the ‘world. 
That in itself is a fact worth noting, apart from the 
intrinsic value of the gift. In making this gift al! 
that Mr. Griffith said was: ‘Keep it for the people, that 
they may find in it a place for pleasant resort and en- 
joyment.” The event was made the occasion of public 
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recognition, the City Council called a special meeting 
to accept a donation, a resolution was adopted con« 
veying the thanks of the people of Los Angeles to Mr. 
Griffith for his princely gift, and an ordinance was passed 
accepting the lands and dedicating them in perpetuity 
for the uses of a public park. 

- Nor was this his only gift to this city. Six years 
ago he gave to Los Angeles all that portion of Central 
avenue lying between Washington street and the city 
limits, also that portion of Adams street running from 
San Pedro street three-quarters of a mile east. Besides 
these donations Mr. Griffith has been associated during 
the last fifteen years with every movement looking 
toward the development and improvement of the city. 
He was one of the original members of the Board of 
Trade, he organized and directed the pioneer Fruit: 
Growers’ Association of Los Angeles; he took a prom: 
inent part in the organization of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association, of which he is a director: ° 
was active in the Far suena of the Citizens’ League— 
a purely non-part organization, formed to aid in 
securing economy in municipal affairs, and is a directo1 
of the Free Harbor League, formed for the purpose oi 
securing the construction of the harbor at San Pedro. He 
made a special trip to Salt Lake City, driving his own 
team at his own expense, over the proposed route of the 
road, and which passes through Iron county in Southern 
Utah, and on his return made a report to the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association on the the ters 
ritory tributary to the road. He has also lately written 
some newspaper articles on this Salt Lake Railway, set- 
ting forth in great clearness the advantages Los Angeles 
and the entire southwest country would derive from the 
construction of it. He also went to Washington and ener. 
getically labored to secure additional protection for Cali« 
fornia citrus fruits, and other products of the State, 
He has always taken an earnest and active interest 
in the doings of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com< 
merce, and shas the honor of being the first and only 
honorary member of that useful and influential body. Aa 
already said, he is one of the “builders of the city.” 


MAJ. GEORGE H. BONEBRAKE, 
EORGE H. BONEBRAKE was born in Eaton, Pre- 
ble county, O., about sixty years ago. His early 
years were spent upon the ancestral farm, and at- 


| tending the village schcol two or three months each win- 


ter. Yet at 17 young Bonebrake was prepared to en 
the Otterbein University at Westerville. tn six 
of hard study he was graduated, and so proficient was 
German and French, that he was 
ely elected professor of la - 
emy in a neighboring town. ae 
A man not possessed of great ambition would have 
found enough in the duties of this position to absorb all 
his energies. Prof. Bonebrake found time simulta- 
neously to study law. His law studies were carried on 
under Gen. Thomas Brown, a man distinguished at the 
bar, and also by fourteen years’ service in Congress. 
When the war broke out Mr. Bonebrake felt that his 
country demanded his services in the field, and in 1862 
he volunteered as a private in an Indiana infantry reyi- 
ment. By the close of the war the private had won his 
way to be major of his regiment, with the brevet of 
lieutenant-colonel. 
Maj. Bonebrake returned to Indianapolis and formed 
a law partnership with his former instructor under the 


| style of Brown & Bonebrake. 


About the same time Maj. Bonebrak 

In 1869 Maj. Bonebrake began his career ° 
cier, being elected cashier of the Gites’ tan 
Noblesville, Ind. He held this position until 1878, wnen 
consumption attacking the health of Mrs. Bonébrake 
the family came to California, hoping the climate might 
restore her. The hope was vain.» The insidious disease 
had obtained too firm a hold; she declined little by little 
finally dying. In actordance with her request she was laid 
to rest beneath California’s sunny skies. One of the gente 
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lest of womanly souls had fled from 
earth, and the devoted husband de- 
termined to remain here, to be near the 
sacred spot which holds the remains 
of one so dear. . 

Too energetic of mind to be idle long, 
Maj. Bonebrake soon went imto busi- 
wess With all the intensity of his na- 
ture, and for neerly twenty years he 
has stood im the foremost ranks of the 
little army of courageous and enter- 
prising men who have so marvelously 
developed the resources of this section 
and built up the city of Los Angeles. 
Away back in the early eighties Maj. 
Bonebrake was instrumemtal in tear- 
ing away the old shanties at the corner 
of Spring and First streets and replac-" 
ing them with the handsome bank 
building. Directly afterward he was 
. the main spirit in replacing the old 
Spring-street brick school with the 
megnificent Bryson-Bonebrake Block. 
During all this time he was one of the 
active financiers of this section, and in 
the last fifteem years his masterly hand 
has. been busy in organizing bank after 
bank in the towns as they have grown 
and multiplied, until he is a director 
in half a score of these institutions, 
being vice-president of most of them, 
as well as president of the Los. Angelés 
National. Every bamk which has had 
the advantage of his wise direction has 
proven a gratifying success. 

Meantime Maj. Bonebrake has estab- 
lished carriage repositories all the way 
from here to Puget Sound. He is a 


successful matrcem of horticulture, 
coms and oranges. 

geles bar was born in the State 
and usefulness as a.man and citizen. 
upon cme of the great plantations of 


planting, owning and ‘supervising nu- 
WILL A. HARRIS. 

) of Tennessee in the year 1854, and 

Mr. Harris comes of sturdy revolu- 

the South, and in that respect may be 


merous groves of walnuts, olives, lem- | 

ILL A HARRIS of the Los An- 
is now, at 44, in the very prime of life 
tionary stock. He passed his childhood 
correctly classed with a mejority of 


men distinguished in public life: or in 


the professions who sprang up from) 
American farmhouses and drew their | 
earliest inspiration from daily contact | 
with nature. 

While young Harris was still a mere 
child, his father, A. G. Harris, Esq., 
@lready a distinguished citizen of Ten- 
nessee, felt it his duty to his State to 
enter the Confederate service. He was 
commissioned as a_ sgsubaltern, and 
served with. such’ distinction as to 
achieve the colcmelcy of his regiment 
before the struggle ended. 

Though war was devastating the 
country around him, the boy was kept 
at his books, and made such progress 
that at 19 he had been graduated at 
the Cumberland University at Leb- 


anon; had studied law and been admit- 


Sos Anailes Daily Times. 


ted to practice by the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee. His law studies were 
carried on under the careful direction 
of George Gantt, Esq., a distinguished 
barrister of the State. Mr. ° Harris 
practiced. law with success at Memphis 
until 1875, when he removed to Cali- 
fornia and opened an office at San Ber- 
nardino, where he practiced until 1893. 
In 1877 he was elected District Attor- 
ney of his county and served his term 
out acceptably to the public. This was 
the first and last public office he ever 
held, though he has always taken act- 
ive interest in politics and public af- 
fairs. 

After removing to San Bernardino, 

“Harris met and married Miss Net- 
tie Allen, an Ohio girl, whose people 
had settled in California. The union 
of hearts and hands has proved an ex- 
ceptionally happy one, and the couple 
have two fine boys, now almost arrived 
at man’s estate. 

In 1893 Mr. Harris removed to Los 
Angeles, and has since practiced. his 
profession here. His connection with 
many cases involving important liti- 
gation before the State and United 
States courts, coupled with his stal- 
wart manhood, has made him a famil- 
iar figure among the people of this city. 

One would hardly believe that ill 
health had ever troubled Mr. Harris. 
Yet in his youth loss of health caused 
him to spend a year in the Indian. Ter- 
ritory, where, in the roughest of fron- 
tier life among the tribes, sleeping in 
the open air, he became strong again. 

Heaith was not all he gained’in this 
experience. He also gained a cour- 
age of mind quite as valuble. His 
courage has been put to the test on at 
least one occasion. Mr. Harris  pos- 
Sesses a bronze medal conferred upon 
him by the treasury of the United 
States. and a letter which accompa- 
nied it, written by Mr. Fairchild, the 
Secretary,ofwhichany man might well 
feel proud. It isa “Life-saving Medal,” 
issued only where_remarkable daring 
in extreme danger is shown. While 
with a party camping in San Diego 
county, one of the party, a well-known 
lad of 15, bathing in the surf, the sea 
being - very rough, lost all power 

self-control and was being 
rapidly carried out to sea. The 
young man’s father and sister 
stood helpless upon. the’shore, par- 
aiyzed with the thought that the lad 
must perish in the waves. There was 
seemingly no means of reaching Che 
receding form. Harris, seeing the state 
of affairs, plunged into the sea and 
brought the drowning lad safe to shore. 
Hence the medal. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Harris’s practice 
has been a general one, embracing 


cases of crime, those where large min-. 


ing interests are involved and others 
under the Interstate Commerce 'Aet. 
Some of these were before the United 
States Supreme Court. As District At- 
torney of San Bernardino county, Mr. 
Harris was successful in presecuting 


criminals. After returning to private 
life he won quite as much distinction 
im defending persons charged with 
crime. 
man named Sullivan, who committed a 
most heinous crime, involving almost 
the life of a little daughter of a Mrs. 
Mailette. When the mother learned the 
facts she walked into the public street 


and shot the ravisher to death. Mr. 
Harris defended and _ cleared the 
woman. In mining law, Mr: Harris 


conducted the famous Silver King case, 
and also was connected with the liti- 
gation growing out of the first loca- 
tions in Randsburg. The cases under 
the Interstate Commerce Act went to 
the roots on constitutional law. 


Coming as he does from the State of 
Tennessee, and his father having been 
in the Confederate army, it is hardly 
necessary to say that Mr. Harris is in 
politics a follower of Jefferson. He 
was too direct and loya) a followersf 
the old-school Democrats to advocate 
the political heresies and Populistic 
vagaries built together in the Chicago 
platform of 1896. Thinking that if in- 
dividual personal honor demands that 
in the discharge of his debts he shall 
pay a full 100 cents on the dollar, at 
least as much of honor and of financlal 
integrity is to be expected of a nation, 
Mr. Harris distinguished - himself by 
making the first sound-money speech 
heard in the city of Los Angeles, and 
from then until the end of the cam- 
paign delivered no lees than twenty- 
six addresses in behalf of the country’s 
honor. That Mr. Barris’s speeches 
Ww productive of decided results will 
nof be doubted by any who heard him. 
A*close student of any subject he has 
in hand, and conciliatory in manner, he 
earried conviction to voters, who, like 
himself, had felt their minds divided 
between allegiance to party and duty 
to their country. 

With the instincts of a good citizen, 
Mr. Harris feels an intimate interest 
in all public affairs, the public schools 
and other local matters engaging the 
best thoughts of his mind. ' 


[San Diego Union:] President Naftz- 
ger of the Southern California Fruit 
Exchange is quoted as saying: “Some- 
thing ought to be done to stop the 
shipping of frozen fruit. In one of the 
lowest spots in Riverside, where in 
thirteen years there has never failed 
to be damaged oranges, a concern is 
stripping tnd shipping everything. I 
don’t know what can be done to stop 
it.” It may be suggested that full pub- 
licity might be a good remedy. Give 
the names of the men who are engaged 
in this disreputable business. 


{San Bernardino Sun:] Citizens of 
Tulare county are endeavoring to raise 
$10,000 with which to send an exhibition 
of dried fruits to the principal trade 


centers of Europe. 


One of these cases was of a] . 
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“SCIENCE OF ORIENTAL MEDICINE.” 


Latest and Best Book on a Live 
Subject. 


The only complete work on this topic 
ever printed in the English language. 
Tells all about the Chinese systein of 
medicine, its founding and early his- 
tory, its important secrets acquired 
through vivisection, its wonderful pulse 
diagnosis, its uniform use of absolutely 
non-poisonous herbal remedies, its rap- 
id progress in the United States, its 
eminent leading practitioners, its novel 
theories of the origin, causes and treat- 
ment of many prevalent diseases, and 
the experiences of some of its patrons 
in Southern California. Also gives val- 
uable hints and advice on diet and ways 
of living. 


Invaluable to Invalids. 
Interestinz to All. 


240 pages, printed on heavy book 
paper. in clear, readable type; nicely 
bound, illustrated. Price—paper 59c; 
cloth, $1, Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Address The Foo and Wing 
Herb Company, publishers, 903 S. Olive 
street, Los Angeles. 


RANCH FOR SALE. 


Twenty Acres Prunes, Apricots, Apples and 
Cherries; plenty of water for irrigating 
and one of the latest improved evaporators, 
will dry fruitin 6 hours and vegetables in 3 
hours; any family can make money on the 

jace; 14 miles from Los Angeks. on S P. 
RR: #1200 cash, balance on long time, or 
OWNER, 270 


will trade for city property. 
North Fremont avenue. 


{Hollister Bee:] The exhibition of 
California fruits at Hamburg and the 
instruction given in the preparatiqn of 
the dried fruits for the table has re- 
sulted in a great demand for our fruits, 
A company has been organized in Ger- 
many to cook dried fruit and sell it as 
canned goods, and thus avoid the 
heavier duty that is imposed on the 
canned fruit. 


Organized 1888 


Bankers’ 
California. 


OF 


Los Angeles, California. 


Home Office, Los Angeles, Cal. 


swt 
Combined Life, 
Accident and Total 
Disability in one 
policy, Natural 


premium system, . 


OFFICERS: 
E, P, Johnson, President, 


J. O. Curry, Treasurer. 
E. E. Bostwick, Secretary. 


W., G. Rifenburg, Vice-President. 


Organized October 14, 1897, Under the Laws of Arizona. 
: Incorporated at Phoenix, Arizona, November 12, 1897, 


Capital Stock Fully Paid and Non-Assessable 


5 


Limited Amount of Treasury Stock For Sale. 7 | 
For Prospectus address the Secretary, 
Room 204, Bullard Biock, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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and even since. 


First street. 


HE business 

Los Angeles 

year are in many respects an 

improvement on those built be- 
fore. Every effort has been made to 
introduce new features for the comfort 
of the tenants and facilitation of their 
business, so that those built during the 
last few years have been provided with 
every modern convenience that the up- 
to-date architect could devise. Besides 
that more attention has been given to 
the solidity of the construction, and in 
an effort to make the buildings as nearly 
fireproof? as ic is possible for human in- 
genuity to do. The result is that there 
are now in this city many business 
block which, in point of size, architec- 
tural design, conveniences, and solidity 
of construction, are the equal of many 
of the best buildings in cities of greater 


blocks erected in 


_ size, 


These facts are made more apparent 
by contrasting some of the later con- 
structions with those of a dozen years 
Capitalists are 
no longer afraid to put their money 
into buildings involving a large outlay 
of money. They have satisfied them- 
selves that the future prosperity of Los 
Angeles is so well assured as to justify 
them in doing so as a permanent in- 
vestment. Up to ten years ago the 
business blocks constructed were, with 
some few brilliant exceptions, of the 
cheaper order, built with a view to get- 
ting the largest possible returns on the 
smallest possible investment. All that 
is now changed; doubt bas given way 
to certainty; capitalists no longer build 
“shacks.” 

PIONEER BIG BLOCKS. 

But even in the earlier days there 
were some who built, as their build- 
ings testify, even “better than they 
knew.” The Downey, Temple and Baker 
blocks are good illustrations of this. 
The Downey Block, the pioneer of large 
business buildings, on the corner of 
Main and Temple streets, back to New 
High street, covers a larger area of 
ground than any other business block 
in the city. It would not be rated to- 
day as a modern construction, yet it 
rarely lacks a tenant. The Temple 
Block, which diagonally faces it, is an- 
other good illustration of well-invested 
capital. It occupies the entire gore 
formed by Main, Spring and Market 
streets, and covers nearly as great an 
area as does the Downey. Both of 
these blocks were built before the 70's. 

The Baker Block, on North Main 
street, although dating back to 1878, is 
still one of the handsomest in the city. 
In architectural design it approaches 
the-French Renaissance and, although 
only three stories in height, has one 
of the largest frontages -in the city. 
The long line is, however, broken by- a 
lofty tower springing from the center, 
flanked at either end by a smaller 
tower. Its interior is, in the generous 
spaces awarded to halls, corridors, and 
offices, particularly fine, and in respect 
to the main hallway with its tiled floor 
and double stairway there is nothing 
yet in the city quite equal to it. 

THE BULLARD BLOCK. 

Leaying Main and passing ,down 
Spring street the first building to at- 
tract the attention of the visitor is the 
Bullard. It is not necessary, however, 
to leave Main street to have a view of 
this block, as it runs through from 
Spring to Main street and from Mar- 


ket to Court street, occupying the en- / 


tire block, thereby having the advan- 
tage of isolation in situation. It was 
completed in 1896, is five stories and 
basement, of the Italian Renaissance 
style of architecture. The lower walls 
and foundation piers are of granite, 
with pressed brick for the upper stories. 
The foundation piers are four feet by 
six feet of solid granite masonry, 
strong enough to support a building 
more than twice its weight. It cost 
about $300,000, and is altogether one of 
the most solid and substantial buildings 
on the Pacific Coast. 
THE PHILLIPS BLOCK. 

Although only a four-story building, 
the Phillips Block, at- the corner of 
Spring and Franklin streets, would, 
viewed from a distance, convey the 
idea that it contained a greater num- 
ber of stories. The unusual height of 
each story accounts for this, the build- 
ing having a height of 128 feet from 
the sidewalk to the top of the central 
tower. It was built in 1887, of the 
French Renaissance style, the materials 
used in its construction being granite, 
brick and iron. It was the second four- 
story building erected in Los Angeles, 
and has, even today, one of the most 
ornate exteriors of any building in the 
city. Its cost was about $200,000, in- 
cludin e addition to it lately built 
on Néw High street. 


THE WILSON AND BRYSON 
BLOCKS. 
Crossing First’ street, continuing 


down Spring, is the Wilson Block, sit- 
uate on the southeast corner of th 
two streets. It has a frontage of 1 
feet on Spring street and 150 feet on 


not exceed $90,000, but due to its situa- 
tion in the center of business it has 
been one of the best-paying pieces of 
property in the city. | 
On the opposite side of Spring street 
at the corner of Second street is the 


| 
Business Blocks. 


each succeeding’ 


Bryson. 


Built in 1889, its cost did, 


PY 


bie 
Bryson Block, one of the most impos- 
ing in that quarter. It was finished in 
the same year as the Wilson Block and 
cost in all about $225,000. It is six 
stories in height, including basement, 
with a frontage of 120 feet on Spring 
and 103 feet on Second street. In ar- 
chitectural design it is of the Ro- 
manesque order, but the _ distinctive 
features of that style of architecture 
were sadly marred by the injection into 
it of bav windows. The building, how- 
ever, admirably responds to the uses 
for which it was built, while the com- 
bination of Sespe red sandstone from 
Ventura county and granite and green 
sandstone from Mentone, San Bernar- 
dino county, used in its construction, 
produce a pleasing and striking effect. 
The entrance hall is large and lofty, 
Colton marble being used for the main 
hall, stairways and other parts of the 
building. It was built jointly by Maj. 
George.H. Bonebrake, president of the 
Los Angeles National Bank, and John 
The main floor is occupied by 
the State Loan and Trust Company, 
and the Los Angeles Clearing-house; 
the upper floors for offices. 
THE WILCOX AND 
BLOCKS. 

On the southeast corner of Spring 
and Second streets, diagonally facing 
the Bryson Block, is the Wilcox Block. 
It was completed about two years ago, 
built of light-gray sandstone brought 
from Yakima Bay, Or., which, while 
clean and pretty. lacks the grand, so- 
ber tones of either the Sespe or Men- 
tone stone. In architectural design it 
is a subdued Italian Renaissance, while 
the interior construction is of a com- 
posite character, finished in oak. It is 
five stories high and cost $200,000. 


STIMSON 


Building, notable as being the van- 
guard of large buildings on Broadway. 
Built ten years ago for the publica- 
tion of The Times newspaper, it 
stands a monument, in its massive- 
ness, of the unswerving policy of that 
paper to proclaim and maintain at all 
times and under all circumstances 
the advantages Southern California 
holds out to those desiring of im- 
proving their conditions in life, and 
of the inevitable destiny of Los An- 
geles to be at no distant day, one of 
the most populous and prosperous cit- 
ies in the United States. The building 
is three stories in height along North 
Broadway, but is four szrories, includ- 
ing the artist’s atelier, on First street. 
In addition, there is the basement, 
in which the three printing presses 
of The Times, together with the nec- 
essary engines and other machinery, 
do their work. The design of the 
building is of the casteitated style, of 
heavy granite construction on First 
street and corner of North Broad- 


way, and from there on the latter 
street of red brick, with granite cop- 
ings and iron. The roof is metal- 


covered, while above all towers the 
Eagle, one of the embiems of The 
Times. 


BRADBURY AND OTHER BLOCKS. 


Going south on Broadway on the 
west side are the Y.M.C.A. building, 
the Potomac and Bicknell blocks, all of 
them handsome and substantial struc- 
tures. Further down on the same side 
are the Boston Store building and the 
Byrne Block, the latter cornering on 
Third street. Both buildings are in 
pressed brick with terra cotta trim- 
mings and are in every respect worthy 
of the prominent sites they occupy. 
Diagonally across from the Byrne 
building is the Bradbury Block, one 
of the handsomest, most substantial 
and with one of the most elegantly 
finished interiors of any building west 
of Chicago. The Bradbury has been 
so frequently described in detail that 
it is unnecessary to enter on any re- 
newed description of it here. — 

Adjoining the Bradbury Block on its 
Third-street side is the Currier build- 


story to the cornice of the building. 
In it are situated the offices of the 
Herald and Express newspapers. The 
rest of the building is devoted to stores 
and offices. 

On North Broadway new buildings 
are represented by the Edwards and 
the Brotherton blocks, each four stories 
high and built of pressed brick. They 
are the pioneers on that part of Broad- 
way, and when building gets a move on 
in that locality there are good proba- 
bilities that North Broadway will pos- 
sess some of the largest business 
blocks in the city. The Bradbury estate 
lately pulled down the old Board of 
Trade building on the northwest corner 
of Broadway and First street and are 
going to erect a four-story and base- 
ment pressed-brick building at a cost 
of $40,000. 


THE LAUGHLIN BUILDING. _. 


The building now approaching com- 
pletion on the west side of Broadway, 
between Third and Fourth streets, to 
be known as the Laughlin building, 
notes a new departure in the character 
of construction of large buildings in 
this city. It will combine every im- 
provement and every convenience de- 
vised by man in the construction of a 
modern business block. The designs for 
it were drawn by John -Parkinson of 
this city. It will be six stories high, 
pressed brick front with terra cotta 
trimmings. The main entrance, which 
will be on the extreme right of the 
building, is flanked by two massive 
polished granite columns. One great 
object the owner, Homer Laughlin, 
and the architect have had in view is 
to make the building as absolutely fire 
proof as it is possible for a building to 
be. In this respect it is said to be one 
of six buildings in the Unted States 
whch can lay claim to that distinction. 
Every suite of offices in it will be pro- 
vided with a steel vault in addition to 
other conveniences, such as electric 
light, telephone and messenger ser- 
vice wires. It will be finished about the 
first of April next, and the cost of it 
will be about $300,000. 

SOME OTHERS IN CONSTRUCTION. 

In addition to the business blocks 
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SCENE ON BROADWAY. 


Further down on the same side of 
Spring street, at the northeast corner 
of Third, is the Stimson Block, 
notable, among other things, as being 
the first six-story building erected in 
Los Angeles, With the open  base- 
ment for offices, it is really a seven- 
story building. T. D. Stimson, the 
owner of it, is a man who, before al- 
lowing a shovel to be put at work 
on it, took a look into the future pos- 
sibilities of Los Angeles, and so well 
satisfied was he with what he saw 
that he did not hesftate to. invest 
$265,000 in the construction of that 
block. Mr. Stimson has shown his 
further confidence in the business fu- 
ture of the city in the construction 
of several other business blocks, to 
say nothing of his private residence, 
built at a-cost of nearly $80,000. The 
Stimson Block was completed in De- 
cember, 1893, and is still one of the 
largest business buildings in the city. 
In architecture it is what ‘the archi- 
tect terms an American adaptation of 
Italian Renaissance. It has a 
frontage of ninety-eight feet on Spring 
street, and 155 feet on Third street, 
and contains 252 offices. ‘he interior 
is in polished oak, has two hydraulic 
elevators, and mail chutes, and is 
heated throughout by steam. Mr. 
Stimson owns the property on the op- 
posite corner of Spring and - Third 
streets, and has announced his inten- 
tion of building on it, as soon as~the 
present leases expire, another large 
business block, of not less than five 
and possibly six stories in height. 


ON BROADWAY. 
Crossing from Spring street to Broad- 


way on the northeast corner of First. 


street and Broadway is the Times 


‘having a frontage of 


ing of splendid construction and hand- 
some interior. South on Broadway, at 
the corner of Fourth, is the Pirtle-Hal- 
lett Block, large and roomy, and im- 
mediately facing it is the Chamber of 
Commerce building, as well known, as 
it ought to be, as any building on the 
Pacific Coast. Across the street diag- 
onally is the new Grant building just 
approaching completion, and while not 
what would be classed as of very 
costly construction, presents a very 
handsome appearance. Further south 
on Broadway are many other fine 
buildings, all of which are worthy of 
note, but which space will not permit 
mentioning in detail. 


SOME NEW BLOCKS. 


Among the more important of new 
business blocks completed during the 
last year are the Lankershim and 
Henne buildings on the southeast cor- 
ner-of Spring and Third streets. Al- 
though of a differet style of architec- 
ture, the exterior finish of both build- 
ings in their brown-stone fronts is so 
similar that they might easily be mis- 
taken for a_ single block. Both are 
strikingly handsome in appearance, 
while the interiors are replete with 
every possible modern convenience. 

Another new building just completed 
is the Harris Block on Spring street 
between Fourth and Fifth streets It 
is a lofty four-story building of pressed 
brick, with a very ornate facade and 
sixty feet on 
Spring street. It cost $40,000. 

Still another among the _ construc- 
tions of last year is the new Hellman 
building on the northeast corner of 
Broadway and Second street. It is 
three stories and basement, of pressed 
brick, relieved by composite column 
projections springing from the first 


mentioned in this article, there are 
many others now in course of erec- 
tion, among which may be cited the 
Nelson-Storey building on Spring 
street between Third and Fourth 


‘streets, and the Frost building, for 


which the foundation is now being pre- 
pared on the northwest corner of Sec- 
ond street and Broadway. The Nelson- 
Storey building will be five stories and 
basement, and will cost $65,000; the 
Frost building will be six stories and 
basement. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS» 
REPORT. 
The official report of the Superinten- 
dent of Buildings lately rendered to 
the City Council shows that during 


rthe five years ended December 1, 1897, 


there were erected in Los Angeles 9849 
buildings at a cost of $13,084,198. 


Feat. 


Harry was reading in a Sunday-school pa- 
per the story of a’ missionary having been 
eaten by cannibals. ‘‘Papa,’’ he asked, ‘“‘will 
the missionary go to heaven?” ‘Yes, my 
son,’’ replied the father. ‘‘And will the can- 
nibals go there, too?’’ .‘‘No,’’ was the reply. 
After thinking the matter over for some time 
the little fellow exclaimed: ‘Well, I don't 
see how the missionary can go to heaven if 
the cannibals don’t, when he’s inside the can.« 
nibals.’’ 


Left the Giblets, 


[New York Press:] ‘‘Take heart!” 

The fair young wife gazed lovingly, trust- 
fully, into the face of her spceuse. ‘Take 
heart,’’ she said. 

But he pushed her aside, frowning heavily. 
“Do you mean to say,”’ he thundered, ‘that 
that pink tea of yours got away’ with that 
whole captive, all but the giblets?’’ 


Afar on the dusky tropic strand the little 
turtles cooed sobbingly to one another, 
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URING the past three months. 

The Times has published every 

Saturday a page or more of 

matter devoted to the develop- 
ment of the country, giving tidings 
from the fields of industry, enterprise, 
production and progress in Southern 
California and adjacent sections, in 
which notable undertakings and prog- 
ress in the domain of material improve- 
ment have been chronicled. Following 
is a classified compilation of the more 
important facts and enterprises covered 
in that department, with some new 


matter. 
* * 


Water Development, 


The great progress that is being 
made in the horticultural industry has 
led to an active demand for greater 
irrigation facilities in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The past year has been an ac- 
tive one in water development through- 
out the seven southern counties. 

Covina, in the San Gabriel Valley, 
will soon have a good irrigation sys- 
tem, preparations having been com- 
pleted for ‘the construction of a pipe 
line from an artesian tract near Lords- 
burg, a distance of about ten miles. 

Santa Barbara has let contracts for 
a new water system, which will in- 
volve an expenditure of about $25,000. 

The Riverside Trust Company has re- 
cently completed a fine new pumping 
plant at Arlington Heights, which will 
irrigate about two hundred and fifty 
acres of crange and lemon land. 

Several remarkable artesian . wells 
have been developed .near Compton. 
One is 726 feet deep. giving about one 
hundred miners’ inches. Another ten- 
inch artesian well gives anout the 
same amount, and other wells are” be- 
ing sunk. 

Within the city limits of Pasadena 
a large body of water has been devel- 
eped at a depth of fifty feet. The Pasa- 
dena water companies are also putting 
in a dam at Devil’s Gate by means 
of which it is expected that the waiter 
supply of the city will be largely in- 
creased. Water has alsO been devel- 
oped south of Pasadena in a section 
which has hitherto been devoid of ir- 
rigation facilities. 

At Puente, B. F. Rowland has sunk 
three artesian wells. At a depth of 
from 120 to 250 feet an immense body 
of water was struck, which will furnish 
about fifty inches. With the water 
supply of these two wells, Mr. Row- 
land will be able to irrigate 800 acres 
of citrus land. 

It is proposed to irrigate about three 
thousand acres near Lake Elsinore, 
from wells which will be pumped by 
electric power, from Mill Creek Cafion, 

In this city Maier & Zobelein have 
closed a contract to complete their 
artesian well, which was abandoned 
at a depth of 1300 feet, owing to the 
encountering of an obstacle in the 
shape of shifting sand. 

Near Glendora, in the San Gabriel 
Valley, active work is progressing on a 
new system of water. development. 

The San Diego Flume Company has 
completed two and a half miles of con- 
duit to carry the water of Pine Valley 
and another mile is nearing completion. 


Electric Power. 

Closely allied with the subject of wa- 
ter development is the development of 
electric power, generated by water 
from the mountains. Three important 
enterprises of this description are now 
approaching completion in Southern 
California. One is that of the Southern 
California Construction Company, in 
the San Gabriel Cafion, work upon 
which was commenced seven years ago, 
and will be completed in a few weeks. 
Power will be furnished to Azusa, Los 
Angeles, >‘asadena, Riverside, San LBer- 
nardino avd other cities for a radius of 
100 miles, for lighting, operating street 
cars, maiiafacturing and other  pur- 
poses. Citizens of Azusa have already 
raised $5000 to-invest in a corporation 
which will secure electricity from this 
company and furnish the same to that 
place for light and power. 

Another important electric enterprise 


is that of the Southern California 
Power Company, in the Santa Ana 
Cafion, beyond Riverside, where sev- 


eral hundred men are now at work. 
The waters of the Santa Ana will be di- 
verted at the junction of Bear Creek 
by a small dam, into channels and 
flumes, having a carrying capacity of 
11,000 inches and conveyed three miles 
@own the cafion to Keller Creek, where 
the power-house will be located. It is 


_ claimed that for the head of the water 
used this plant will have a greater vol-. 


ume of water than any now in exist- 
ence. The line from the power-house 
to Les Angeles will be eighty miles 
long. There will be two sub-stations, 
one at Pasadena, and one at Los An- 


_ geles, and most of the power will be 


used for lighting and running the elec- 
tric cars in Los Angeles and Pasadena. 
Yet another great enterprise of this 


-Aescription is the bringing of electric 


power from Kern River to Los Ange- 
les, work upon which is now under way. 
The line will be 108 miles in length, 
and the longest in the United States. 
It is expected to develop about 12,000- 
horse power at the lowest stage of the 
river, and the company claims that it 
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will be able to deliver power in Los An- 
geles at a lower rate than is charged 
by any other concern. 


Ycean Power, 


An interesting enterprise for the de- 
velopment of power has been com- 
pleted during the past few months, four 
miles -north of Redondo Beach, at a 
place which has been named Potencia. 
This is a wave motor a test of which 
was made a few weeks ago during a 
storm, when it is said to have worked 
in a most satisfactory manner. The 
projectors of this enterprise expect to 
build up manufacturing establishments 
at Potencia, also to develop power for 
Los Angeles. 


B et Sugar, 

There has been a veritable boom in 
the beet-sugar industry in Southern 
California during the past six months. 
The Chino factory has sliced during the 
season 98,742 tons of beets. The output 
of sugar was 150 carloads, or nearly 
25,000,000 pounds. 

The Alamitos sugar factory, on the 
line of. Los Angeles and Orange coun- 
ties, closed its first season’s operations, 
which were most successful, a few 
weeks ago. The Clark Bros., who own 


the Alamitos factory, have ‘purchased. 


a tract of 8000 acres between Los An- 
geles ana the factory site, upon which 
another sugar factory will soon be 
erected. 

The latest and most important beet- 
sugar enterprise in Southern California 
is that of the Oxnards who own the 
Chino factory. These gentlenien have 
commenced work upon an immense 
beet-sugar factory near Hueneme, in 
Ventura county, which will be one of 
= largest in the worl@ now in opera- 
tion. 

"Another beet-sugar factory for Ven- 
tura county is talked of by Southern 
Califoinia eapitalists, and negotiations 
are also under way for the erection of 
a beet-sugar factory in San Luis 
Obispo county, while several other beet- 
Sugar projects for Southern California 
are under contemplation. There is 
every probability that within a couple 
of years Southern California will have 
beet-sugar factories that can handle 
at least 10,000 tons of beets outy dur- 
ing the season. 


The Orchard, 


Better prices for fruit, owing to the 
new tariff, have greatly stimulated the 
horticultural industry in Southern 
California during the past few months. 
There has been a good demand for cit- 
rus-fruit hand, and many new orange 
orchards are being set out. Some good 
returns from oranges have been re- 
ported. A grower at San Dimas re- 
ceived $5300 for the oranges on the trees 
of his ten-acre grove, the buyers tak- 
ing all the risk and picking the fruit. 
Many other growers have received from 
$2000 to $3000, net, for the product of 
ten-acre groves. 

California lemons have largely taken 
the place of imported lemons in the 
eastern markets during the past year. 
The Riverside Fruit Company has 
been shipping a carload of lemons al- 
In San Diego county alone 
it is estimated that there are over a 
million lemon trees. The Cahuenga 
Valley, near Los Angeles city, shipped 
over a dozen carloads during the past 
year. A lemon ranch of sixty-six acres 
at Sweetwater, near San Diego, is re- 
ported to have yielded a gross income, 
during two and a half years, of $22,417, 
the average annual expense for water 
and labor being $2244. A citric-acid 
factory 
tario, which will utilize cull 
In San Diego there is a factory manu- 
facturing a product called cream of 
lemon, which meets with ready sale 
as a, toilet article. 

No herticultural product is attract- 
ing more attention in Southern Cali- 
fornia just now than the olive. The 
demand for ripe pickled olives from 
California is rapidly growing in the 
East, and exceeds the supply. Sev- 
eral new firms have entered the field 
in Los Angeles during the past year 
and are putting up pickled olives in 
A grower at Orange 
sold his crep on the trees, from a 
seven-acre grove, five years old, for 
$250 per acre. David Hughes of Tus- 
tin, estimates his receipts from a 
cixteen-acre grove, 6 years old, of the 
MY¥ssion variety, at $4000, the crop. being 
sold last year for only. $8000. Buyers 
have been paying about $35 per ton 
for oi! olives, and $85 for first-class 
pickling olives. Recently a branch of 
a wild olive treo was brought down 
from Antelope Valley which seems to 
show that the valley may be well 
adapted to olive culture. It is pro- 
posed to exepriment with this tree for 
grafting purposes. Near San Fernando 
the Los Angeles Olive-Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has 2000 acres, of which 1200 
acres has been planted to olives, 
mostly three years old, and the balance 
will be set out as rapidly as *possibhle. 
Mr. McEwen, who bought the Howland 
olive mill at Pomona, has made 2000 
vallons of oil this season, of which 
he has already sold 1500 gallons. Next 
year he will enlarge the capacity of 
the, mill. 

The Rivera Walnut-Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has shipped, this season, about 
ninety carloads, of ten tons’ each, 
bringing in cash about ¥180,008. There 


is being built at North On- 
lemons, 


were about six carloads outside of the 
association. A large quantity of wal- 
nuts have also been raised in Santa 
Barbara county this season. Almonds 
have, been raised during the past sea- 
son in the Antelope Valley, where wild 
almonds are found. There are over 
three thousand acres of almond orchard 
in the valley. 

It is estimated that the Lompoc and 
tributary valleys, in Santa Barbara 
county, have produced during the past 
season 600 tons of apples. Fine apples 
have been brought down from the San 
Bernardino Mountains, where an extra 
quality of fruit is raised. One orchard 


in Yucaipe Valley, above Redlands, 
produced over seventy tons. On _ the} 
west bank of the old San Gabriel 


River, in this county, is a fine apple 
orchard of thirty acres, planted two 
years ago, from which a crop will be 
shipped next year. From an 
acre ranch at Compton Mr. Colling- 
ridge harvested last year sixty tons of 
apples. There are now about a thou- 
sand acres of apple orchard in Los An- 
geles county. 

The strawberry crop of Southern Cal- 
ifornia is quite important. Further 
reference to this subject will be found 
on another page. 


Tobacco, 


The culture of tobacco, 


which has 


been tried from time to time in Califor- 


nia during the past twenty years, has 
taken a new start of late. At Downey, 
in this county, B. M. Blythe has been 
raising about twenty-five acres of to- 
bacco, for which he has found a ready 
market at satisfactory prices. In the 
Cajon Valley, San Diego county, John- 
son & Halstead are putting up a brand 
of smoking tobacco which is being 
handled by a wholesale grocery firm in 
this city. About eighteen acres have 
been planted, so far, which acreage, it 
is expected, will be increased during 
the coming year. The tobacco-growing 
industry has assumed such importance 
in San Diego county that an organiza- 
tion of tobacco-growers has recently 
been formed there. 


Celery. 


During the past two years the raising 
of celery for shipment has become an 
important industry in the peat-land 
section of Orange county. In order 
to cecure uniformity of quality, cheap 
transportation and the best possible 
price, two associations of growers have 
been incorporated. Each of these as- 
sociations sends a representative to 
Kaneas City, to which point the celery 
is shipped. There are about seven hun- 
dred acres in celery in the peat-land 
section, and the crop this season is es- 
timated at 350 carloads, which should 
average a value of about $320 per 
acre. 
crop was recently estimated at sixty 
carloads, an acre holding from 1000 to 
1200 dozen bunches. The price hith- 
erto received has been about 15 cents 
per dozen, free on cars. 

A celery farm is to be started in 
Santa Barbara county, where 200 acres 
of land has been leased for the purpose. 

* 
Making Fertilizers, 

With the rapid extension of the hor- 
ticultural industry in Southern Califor- 
nia has come a growing demand for 
fertilizers. The leading enterprises of 
this kind in Los Angeles at this time 
is the Agricultural Chemical Works, 
which does a large business in the 
manufacture of fertilizers from bone 
and guancos, various combinations being 
made to suit different crops and soils. 
Fertilizers are also manufactured by 
Simon Maier at his stock yards near 
Los Angeles. 

A large ‘fertilizer factory is about to 
be established a short distance south 
of the city by the Bradley Fertilizing 
Company of Boston, Mass., which has 
purchased thirty-four acres of land at 
Nadeau Park, near Los Angeles. 


Fruit Drying and Canning. 

The fruit dryers and canners have 
all been very busy during the past 
season, taking care of the big fruit 
crop. The Southern California Packing 
Compamy, of this city, has put up a 
heavy. pack, running almost twice as 
large as usual, the total amount out 
put being over £5,000 cases. Nearly 
500 persons were employed during the 
season and the pey roll for the sum- 
mer. amounted to $35,000, while an equal 
amount was paid out for fruit. The 
Coltem cannery put up 240 cases of. 
canned apricots, 22,785 cases of peaches 
and 50 tons of other dried fruit, em- 
ploying from 50 to 450 porsons dur- 
ing the season, paying out over $12,- 
000 for labor, and $20,000 for fruit. 
Lioyd’s frwyit-drying establishment, at 
Pasedena, paid out $500 a week during 
the season. The Cajon Packing Com- 
pany, of San Diego, put in a new 
raisin stemmer of twenty tons capacity 
and remodeled the old siemmer, in 
order to handle the crop of about fifty 
carloads of raisins. The Whittier can- 
nery hauled over 200 tons of fruit from 
the San Gabriel Valley, and also 
brought in fruit from the San Fernando 
Valley. The tpay roll of the camnery 
exceeded $6000 a month during the sea- 
son,. while several times thet amount 
was paid out for fruit. The Duarte- 
Monrovia Deciduous-Fruit Association 
handled about 500 tons of green fruit. 
The Walnut-street cannery, im Bast 
Los Angeles, put up over 300,000 cans 


‘of fruit within four months, employ- 


ing.as many as fifty people, and pay- 
ing out as much as $600 a week during 
the height of the season. At River- 
side the rapid increase of the fruit 
crop has led to the building of several 


eight-. 


On one field of fifty acres the. 


new packing-houses of great capacity, 
and in Redlands the floor space of the 
pecking-houses is more than double 
that of the previous year. The Ven- 
tura County Fruit Company recently 
made a new departure in the line of 
catering to eastern consumers of fancy 
dried fruit, shipping some fruit care- 
fully and neatly packed in fifty-pound 
boxes with handsome  lithographed 
labels. The Lankershim Fruii-Grow- 
ers’ Association, a short distance north 
of Los Angeles, dried about six car- 
Toads of plums amd pears. Near by the 
Burbank Fruit-Growers’ Association 
put up about 100 tons of dried fruit, 36 
tons being apricots. 

Preserved Fruits, : 

The crystallizing of fruit and the put- 
ting up of whole fruit in syrup, in 
fancy glass jars, has been brought. to 
much perfecticn of late by Bishop & 
Co., of this city, who have devoted 
years of energy and have invested a 
very large amount of money in ob- 
taining a perfect mastery of these in- 
tricate and difficult process. Im ad- 
dition to the crystallized fruit, which 
mow finds a ready market throughout 
the United States, the firm has, dur- 
ing the past year, largely extended its 
output of fruit packe in glass jars. 
In addition to the so-called Wiesbaden 
goods, which have hitherto been im- 
ported from the city of that name in 
Germany, the firm is putting up ia 
cheaper grade of fruit, in smaller boi- 
tles, which is selling readily in the 
large cities of the East. 

Bishop & Co. have now reached a 
point where they are able to hold their 
own against competition from any 


quarter in this line, and they propose 


shortly making further imroads_ into 
the eastern market. 


Flowers and Perfumes, 
_ Quite an important business is done 
around Los Angeles in the raising and 
selling of flowers. The nurseries of the 
Ingleside Company, at Alhambra, cover 
thirty acres. There are several large 
greenhouses covered with 8000 square 
feet of glass. About ten acres are 
planted to carnations of remarkably 
fine quality. This company received 
gold, silver and bronze medals at the 
Hamburg Horticultural. Exposition. 

From time to time attempts have 
been made in this section to manufac- 
ture perfume from flowers, with vary- 
ing success. At Ontario George C. Gil- 
bert manufactures essential oil of roses 
and other perfumes. A druggist in this 
city makes a specialty of the manu- 
facture of perfumes from California 
flowers, on a small scale. 


Fish. 


Although the fish industry in South- 
ern California is by no means unimpcr- 
tant, it is still in its infancy. As far 
as possibilities are concerned, there is 
more or less fishing for market off the 
coast of Southern California ali the 
way from Sania Barbara to San Diego. 


._The banks in the channels off Catalina 


Island form one of the best fishing 
grounds on the Coast. Los Angeles out- 
ranks all other counties of the State, 


fexcept San Francisco, in the commer- 


cial importance of its fisheries. The 
only important fish-preserving industry 
in Southern California is at San Pedro, 
where the California Fish Company 
commenced packing sardines four years 
ago. The packing plant owned by the 
company is valued at $15,000, and the 
vessels and gear are estimated as worth 
$12,000, the pay roll of the company av- 
eraging $3000 per month. Seventy-five 
people are employed. During 1897 the 
company packed about 15,000 cases of 
sardines. 

San Diego recently commenced the 
business of shipping fresh fish by ex- 
press to points in Kansas, Texas, Mis- 
souri and other States, where they have 
found a good market. 

The chief fish sold on the Los Ange- 
les market are halibut, mackerel, bar- 
racuda, rock cod and smelt, which re- 
tail at about 10 cents a pound. ‘In a 
factory near Long Beach clam juice 
and clam chowder @re put in cans for 
the market, the product being at pres- 
ent about twenty-four cases per day. 
This enterprise has met with much en- 
couragement, and it is the purpose of 
the proprietor shortly to incorporate it. 
Fish chowder in-cans will soon be 
added to the product. Lobsters are also 
pocked at San Pedro. 

A whaling enterprise was recently in- 
augurated in San Diego. There are 
plenty of whales along the fish banks 
off-that point. Whale oil has recently 
advanced in price, and if enough whales 
can be secured, a permanent whaling 
station will be established there. 

s 
Creamerics and Dair‘e:, 

Until within the past few years, the 
dairy business, which is of such great 
importance throughout the United 
States, has been much neglected in 
Southern California, most of the dairy 
products being imported from the North 
and Bast. One reason for this was 
that it was considered impracticable to 
run dairies in a dry section in compe- 
tition with the moist coast counties to 
the north. Irrigation, alfalfa, tmproved 
dairy machinery and cooling apparatus 
have, however, solved the problem, and 
a number of creameries have been 
started during the past year, which 
are doing a profitable business. Further 
information on this subject will be 
found on another page. 


Petroleum, | 
The development of the petroleum 
industry in Southern California has 
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progressed steadily during the past 
year. In the city limits of Los An- 
geles, the old petroleum field, about 
& mile west of the business center, has 
_ been pretty thoroughly worked out. 

Early in the year a new field was de- 
veloped, about a mile north of the 
business center, from which a large 
amount of oil has been taken. There 
are signs that this deposit will not 
continue largely productive for a long 
period, and the oil men are beginning 
to look around for fresh fields to con- 
. Quer in this vicinity. 

Through organization of the oil pro- 
ducers, and the building of capacious 
tanks, the price of oil has been kept 
at a remunerative figure during the 
past few months, the quotation at 
present being $1 per barrel of forty-two 
gallons. The oil is used in most of 
the large manufacturing establish- 
ments of Los Angeles, also by the 
street car companies, and on many of 
locomotives. 


hae 


A new strike of ofl was 
made during the year in a tunnel back 
of Montecito, in-Santa Barbara county. 
A new field is being opened up by the 
Southern Califorttia Railway Company 
at Fullert6n, where several wellg have 
been yleiding a good flew of oil. At 
Whittier there are a number of oil 
wells, which give encouraging pros- 
pects for the development of an im- 
portant oil field there. Prospecting 
bas been under way for oil near San 
Diego, during the past year, but so 
far without any success. It is hoped 
that before long it will be possible to 
trace a connection between the oil 
deposits of Los Angeles city and those 
of Puente. 

A company was recemtly incorporated 
in Los Angeles, under the title of the 
Oil Storage and Trensportation Com- 
pany, for the purpose of erecting tanks 
and ukimately running a pipe line to 
some point on the ocean, whence oil 
will be shipped in a tank steamer. 


eee 

The notable increase in the value of 
cattle and sheep has been a great thing 
for Arizona. Quite a number of Ari- 

zonans, who have made large amounts 
of money out of cattle during the past 
year, have invested in Los Angeles. 
Cattle are still rising in price—in Ari- 
zona and Los Angeles buyers were re- 
cently offering $3.25 a head, on the hoof. 
Two years ago cattle were selling at_$9 
apiece, while the same animals are now 
in demand at three times that figure. 
Several trainloads of cattle are now 
being shipped out of the Territory ev- 
ery week, and the shipments would be 
much greater if owners were willing to 
accept present prices. 

Several of the leading cities of the 
territory have been enjoying a build- 
ing boom. Yuma reports that every 
building contractor and carpenter in 
town is busy. Tucsen is to have the 
finest flour mill in Arizona, with all 
modern improvements. At Phoenix 
several substantial brick buildings are 
in course of construction, and a fine 
operahouse'is expected to be built soon. 
The immigration to Phoenix is very 
heavy this winter, the Santa Fé line 
bringing in about fifty passengers a 
day, while the Southern Pacific jis do- 
ing -about the same. 

An important irrigation and land en- 
terprise is under way on the Colorado 
River, near Yuma. A big canal will 
be built from Castle Dam, to irrigate 


all the land south and west of Yuma. 


An electric railroad to the Grand 
Cafion is an assured fact. It is also 
proposed to have the government set 
aside a national park at the cafion. 

The Salt River Valley, in Arizona, 
is coming to the front as a producer of 
early oranges, a number of carloads 
having been shipped from Phoenix up 
to date this season. 


New Mexico, 


The recent great increase in the value 
of wool has had a wonderfully stimu- 
lating t upon business of all de- 
scriptions in New Mexico during the 
past year. It is said that the wool 
clip in New Mexico during the year 
has been 15,000,000 pounds, which hes 
been sold at an average of 10 cents a 
pound, or $1,500,000. It is estimated 
that the number of lambs sold for 
northern ranges is 1,000,000, bringing 
an average of $2, or $2,000,000 for all 
sold. As the entire population of the 
Territory, including Indians, is only 
about one hundred and fifty thousand, 
it will be seen that the sheep alone in 
New Mexico have put into circulation 
there a per capita circulation of more 
than $23. 

The sheep of New Mexico are aesti- 
mated to be worth $10,000,000. A year 
~-pefore they were worth less than half 
this amount. The prospects for the 
sheep industry in the Territory are 
very bright. Already many are aban- 
doning other occupations to engage in 
this business. There is plenty of room 
for extension, as it is estimated tha: 
the Territory has 55,000,000 acres 
adapted to sheep-raising, on which 
about 110,000,000 sheep could be main- 
tained. 

New college buildings are approach- 
ing completion at the New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts, at Mesilla Park. The enrollment 
of the college is greater than ever be- 
fore, there being nearly two hundred 
students. 


OUR FRONT YARDS. 


HE poetry of this headline is not 

apparent, but nevertheless there is 

poetry of the richest beauty in 
the yards themselves, or perhaps 
“grounds” would be the more graceful 
term, and one ofthe great charms of 
the Angel City is these border lands of 
beauty and fragrance, lying between 
its homes and the street. 

The front yard of the Los Angeles 
home bears small resemblance to that 
of its namesake in the distant Dast. 
The homely, old-time flowers that we 
used to love—the drowsy poppy and 
gay hollyhock; the bright, sweet wil- 
liams; the flaunting sunflower; the 
flaming peony and the more modest 
lilac, do not often show themselves in 
our midst, for we have put on the 
splendor of tropical luxuriance, and 


are lavish in our: wealth of color and. 


selection of aristocratic growths. 
The plant life of.the whole wide 
world is at home with us, and grows 
thriftily in our rich soil, and our front 
yards often vie in beaty and in infinite 
variety of growth with the hothouses 
of colder climes. And we have the ad- 
vantage of those heated nurseries of 
plant life in that here growth is not 
forced but natural, deriving all the 
necessary elements for successful pro- 
pagation from the sunlight and the soil. 
Nearly all of our more pretentious 
homes are set in the midst of ample 
grounds, which are highly cultivated 
and , and even the humbler 
homes are made beautifully attractive 


‘by their setting. Many are the little 


one-story cottages which wear a splen- 

of adornment such as would grace 
a’ palace. Sides and roofs are com- 
pletely hidden by flowering vines, where 


birds nest from year to year, Ane, the: 
8 as 


array of blossoms in the grou 
brilliant as a@ summer sunset. 

The green lawn, looking ali the year 
as if it were the trysting place for 
June, is one of the universal features 
of our front yards, but it is usually 
shaded by palms and pepper trees; by 
the blossoming magnolia, the waxen 
leaves of the rubber tree, by acacias 
and splendid conifers, and occasionally 
by the Grevillea robusta, or Australian 
silk oak, with its delicately-cut foliage, 
and its creamy pink blossoms. We 
sometimes see also the banana waiving 
its graceful branches, while the bril- 
liant poinsettia and hibiscus hold a rev- 
elry of color above the sod. In this 
clime the rose bush often attains the 
stature of a tree, and it has the habit 
of such generous blossoming that it is 
@ marvel to the tenderfoot. It is like 
a big sister to the small bushes we re- 
member in the East, or like a great- 
great-grandmcther that has been grow- 
ing for generations till she towers above 
her kindred beautiful in eternal bloom 
and loveliness. 

The love for the rose is world-wide, 
and nowhere is it as deserving of our 
devotion as here, for nowhere is it ex- 
celled in fragrance, and seldom else- 
where does it attain to such perfection 
of color and magnificense of size as 
here where it is fed by the eternal sun- 
shine, and matured by a Soil that is 
full of promptings to growth and 
beauty. 

The chrysanthemum family is quite 
a favorite with many, often taking the 
place of a hedge and growing from 
twelve to twenty inches in height, 
showing heads like those of some 
“great touseled sundog,”’ full of bril- 
liant color. We find them in crim- 
son, gold, white, maroon, yellow, beau- 
tifully variegated and ringed, great 
double blossoms, grilled and fringed, 
and standing out in a glory of color 
that quickly arrests the eye of the 
passer-by. 

The new Ingleside Hybrid Gladiolus 
is also another favorite flower. of 
them the grower says: “In size they 
are wonderful. In color and markings 
they cannot be equalled by any other 
flower. They are of the most delicate 
tints imaginable, with mottlings that 
are simply ravishing. The large, strong 
branching flower spikes, with blooms 
the full length, are indescribable in 
their beauty.” 

Upon the very street you may catch 
the fragrance of the great, glowing 
carnations in some of our yards, and, 
looking, you may see them lying like a 
sunset cloud in some pretty nook or 
corner, d perhaps near by may be 
seen lo lines of gladiolus, exquisite 
in coloring in all shades, red, pink, 
white, salmon, ctce. Over the veranda 
may climb the Lathyrus splendens, or 
“Pride of California,’’ which climbs to 
the height of more than twenty feet. 
Of it one of our lady florists says: 
‘“‘No words can do justice to the beauty 
of this climber. It is one of the most 
interesting native plants, with light, 
twining foliage, and which bears spikes 
of the most brilliant flowers of a rich, 
deep, velvety crimson. The number of 
flowers varies from two to ten on:a 
spike. It begins blooming about the 
first of December, and blooms all 
through the winter months, lasting into 
May or June. A plant of it in bloom is 
a sight to be forever remembered. 

While the broad sweep of lawn is 
the dominant feature of the grounds 
fronting the residences of our well-to- 
do citizens, its wide emerald must have 
its border of coler and centers of bloom, 
and it is here that the wealth of our 
semi-tropical flora may be displayed. 
Among other flowers that make théir 
homes hetween the house and the-cirect 
we see sometimes the grand new poppy 
called the “Irresistible,” so aliuring are 
its charms, growing five fcct or more 
in height. with fringed petais and tm- 
mense circular flowers of a beautiful 


red. Then there are “Giants of Cali- 
fornia,” the new petunias, bearing 
great, rich flowers, four or five inches 
in diameter, infinite in variety of color 
and delicate tracery, princesses of 
bloom and beauty. The “gilt-edged 
cannas' are charming, as are the new 
zinnias, “curled and crested,” of all 
shades and colors; the beautiful blue 
African lily, with*the Cereus triangu- 
lous, or the monster night-bloom- 
ing cereus, the scarlet bell flowered 
cactus and the Egyptian paper reed. 
But it is impossible to name a tithe 
of the rare, rich, flowering plants that 
greet us along the long line of streets 
from our front yards. The blooming 
magnolia tree drops its fragrance like 
the dew. The Dahlia imperialis, that 
loveliest of all dahlias, grows to ten 
or twelve feet in height, and bears 
panicles of beautiful lily-like flowers, 
measuring at least eight inches from 
tip to tip of its shining petals. In color 
it is a dainty mauve, almost white, 
with veins of pink, and ringed with 
around the orange-yellow center. 
We may sometimes, too, find the cin- 


namon tree in our front yards, and the 
arbutilon swinging its scarlet bells, and 
the coral tree, which breaks into won- 
derful bloom, and other flowers, shrubs 
and trees without number. Ah! but 
our front yards in Los Angeles are 
“things of beauty and a joy forever.” 
ELIZA A. OTIS. 


COLONISTS AND IRVESTORS TARE 
NOTICE! 


I have two choice Southern California 
ranches, 10,000 acres and 13,000 acres, which 
I offer at $8 and $30 per acre. These lands, 
according to average sales, are worth from 
$75 to $150 per acre. They only need a strong 
organization to be handled successfully. My 
principal (the owner) has no money to de- 
velop them. Climate the grandest on earth, 
and.soil adapted to all variet.es of California 
fruits. Will sell these properties so that a 
fortune may be made, or will join proper par- 
tics who will put up amount necessary to 
place them on the eastern market. I only 
offer these properties in their cntirety, and 
wish no sale or connection until they are per- 
sonally examined. On one of these ranches 
the water alone is worth a large fortune. Ad- 
dress for particulars, William R. Burke, 213% 
North Spring street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cali on J. M., ‘MILLER, Real Estate Agent, 
|| Room 2, 324% S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE 


CITRUS 


Pr odu 
the 


rancho. 


rail or water. 


other irrigation. 


GEORGE 


‘(Please mention this paper. 


5000 
Rancho Santa Clara 
Del Norte... 


-Ventura County, California. 


In tracts to suit purchasers; from 24 ro 100-acre lots and larger 
lots if desired. The cultivation of the Lima bean has brought 
the Jand to as fine a condition as a garden. | 

If you are looking for a change in location there is no place 
which offers greater inducements for business, for pleasure, or 
for health, than Ventura county, and a fair examination of the 
county will «ow to any one the advantages of soil, climate and 
price in a purchase of land in this tract. 


GRAINS, DECIDUOUS FRUITS, 


Beet Culture, Alfl f nd other 
dpted to 


The busy little town of El Rio is the southwest corner of 


The facilities for storage and shipment are unexcelled by 
The railroad town of Saticoy is 2 miles, and the 
railroad town of Montalvo is 5 miles distant. 
port of Hueneme is 9 miles, and the shipping port of San Buena- 
ventura and the County.Seat is 10 miles distant. The site of | 
the new BEET-SUGAR FACTORY is 4 miles distant. A most 
advantageous opening is offered for a Creamery. 
gating ditches supply an abundance of water for alfalfa, and 


“SEEING IS BELIEVING.” For terms, etc, apply to. 


Ventura, Ventura County, Cal. 


All kinds of 


FRUITS, 


Soil nd Clin te. 


The shipping 


Large irri- 


C. POWER, 


Selling Agent, 


Calf on J. [1. MILLER, Real Estate Agent, 


Room 2, 3243 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. | 
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WHERE NATURE SMILES, 


OR. centuries poets and painters have gone into 
raptures cover the beautiful valleys of Italy and 
Greece. It is true that the valleys of Soutnern 
California cannot show stich interesting relics of 
antiquity as ‘these of Southern Europe, but as far as 


natural beauty of scenery is concerned, they are no 
whit less attractive. “is 


Almost the entire area of Southern California is 
compcesed of a succession of valleys, bordered by roll- 


ing foothills, which in some cases extend back into 


higher mountain ranges. The valleys are sometimes 
dcetted with park-like clumps of oaks, but in a majority 
cf cases the timber in the valleys has been removed. 


The slopes of the hills are usually covered with a pro- .- 


fusion cf sage, wild lilac and.other flowering shrubs, 
while the summits of the higher mountains are fringed 
with timber, and sometimes snow-capped in winter. 
From the main valleys aépen out smaller valleys, ravines 
and little ngeoks, which lose themselves in the folds of 
the hills. 

Foremost among the valleys of Southern California 
is the far-famed San Gabriel, ‘admittedly th® garden 
spot ef Southern California, which was picked cut by 
the wise old mission fathers for one cf their settlements, 
and has since become a leading center of horticulture. 
The recollection cf the orange groves of the San Gabriet 
Valley, backed by the snow-capped Sierra Madre Range, 
lingers in the minds of tourists and visitors. 

It would need a column to even mention tle vailcys 
of Southern Cahfornia. Adjoining the Sar Gabriel, on 


the east, is the Pomona Valley, with its’ miles upon 


miles of orchard, and still further east is the San Ber- 
nardino Valley, surrounded by grand mountains. The 
Los Nietos Valley is a fertile region of alfalfa, ccrn- 
fields, dairies and orchards. Cahuenga Valley (if it can 
be properiy called a valley,) between Los Angeles and 
the ocean, is a rarely beautiful strip of almost frostless 
land looking upen the sea. In the northern part of the 
county is the famous San Fernando Valley, with its 
vast wheat fields and clive groves surroundirg the old 
mission. The oak-dotted Ojai Valley, in Ventura county, 
aroused the admiration of the writer Nordhof’, twenty- 
five years ago, and a town in the valley bears his name. 
The Santa Maria Valley, in the northern part of Santa 


‘Barbara county, will support a population of many thou- 


sands when its resources shall have been fully developed; 
and the Carpinteria Valley, on the coast, east of Santa 


| 


ay \h! 
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Barbara, is famed for its fertility. The Perris and San picturesque and fruitful valleys, prominent among which 


Jacinto valleys, in Riverside county, are yet in the 
embryo stage of development, the principal cron raised 
there being grain. In Orange county, the santa Ana 
Valley is a succession of orchards, gariens and beau- 
tiful settlements. San Diego county contains dozens of 


is the Cajon; whence the finest raisins produced in Cali- 
fornia are shipped... 

The’ fruitful valleys of Southern California conld 
easily support the present population of the Pacifie — 
Coast, and give every family a good living. 
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OUR PUBLIC PARKS, 
OS ANGELES is well off in the matter of pubtic 
parks—better, in fact, than many cities of greater 
size. The city is the happ¥Y possessor of no less 
than eleven. They ere: The Plaza, Westlalze 

Park, Sixth-street Park, Prospect Park, Sunset Par’k, 

St. James Park, Echo Park, East Les Angeles Park, 

Hoilenbeck Perk, Elysian Perk and Griffith Park. They 

are all within the corporate limits of the city except the 

Griffith Park, which is a suburban one; the largest pubiia 

park in the world, and named after the-doner, u. J, 

G th. ar 

The affairs cf the public parks are administered by a 

bogrd of Park Commissioners, of which the Maycr is 
chairman. The toial’arca of the parks is 3700 acres, 
and the average amount expended on them yearly about 
$50,000. Up to the present time more care has been be-. 
stowed on Westlake Park, and, indeed, it is no exag- 
geration to say that it is a charming spot, with- ihe 
advantage of a sheet of water, without which no lend- 
scape can ever be perfect. Sixth-street Park is another 
favorite, its central situation helping’ to make it such. 
Elysian Park is the grand rendezvous for picnics and 
driving parties, while the views obtained from the sum- 
mit of it are ‘very fine. The pioneer of the city parks is 
the old Plaza, dear to the memory of Angelejios of the 
earlier days. It is directly opposite the old Catholic 
church of Our Lady of the Angels, and was at the time 
it was set»apart for park purposes the centar of the 
ci 
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ITIES in their growth and devel- 

opment pass through distinctive 

ages in the use of the material of 

which they are built. Most of the 
large cities of the United States began 
their existence in the wooden age, and 
have progressed successively through 
the brick and stone age, the iron age, 
and are entering upon the steel age. 
The cities of the extreme Southwest— 
those of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah 
and Southern California—like ancient 
Babylon and imperial Rome, began 
their existence in the clay or adobe 
age. It took our own city of Los An- 
geles three-quarters of a century to 
emerge from’ the adobe age. 

At the time of the final conquest of 
the city by the United States troops 
(January 10, 1847,) there was not within 
its limits (if I am rightly informed) a 
building built of any other material 
than adobe. The first wooden building 
built in Los Angeles was erected in 
1851. It was framed in Boston and the 
material, all shaped ready for putting 
. together, was shipped around the Horn 
—a sea voyage of 18,000 miles. The ma- 
terial was hauled from San Pedro to 
the city on old carretas or Mexican ox 
earts. This building was erected on 
the site now occupied by the old Merced 
Theater. on North Main street, just 
‘south of the Pico House, or National 
Hotel, as it is now called. Another 
wooden building, among the first built 
in the city, was the “Three Sisters,”’ so 
called from its three gables and paral- 
lel roof ridges giving it the appearance 
of three separate houses. It was built 
by Henry Dalton. The material in it 
was mahogany, brought from Central 
America. It stood on the southern 
part of the present site of the Central 
Block on North Spring street. The first 
iron house was built in 1852. The ma- 
terial, shaped and numbered ready for 
putting together, was shipped from 
England to Los Angeles via Cape Horn. 
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It stood on or near the corner of Court 
and North Spring street. The first 
brick burned in the city was made by 
Jesse Hunter in 1852. The first brick 
house was built by Hunter in 1853. It 
is still staniing. It is the story and a 
half dwelling just north of the Van 
Nuys Hotel, on the Downey property, 
west side of Main street, near Fourth 
street. It was considered in early days 
quite an aristocratic residence. Adobe 
as a building material continued to be 
used to a limited extent for at least a 
decade after the American conquest. 
It fell into disuse not because it was 
expensive or because it was unsuited 
to the climate—an adobe house, well 
constructed, is one of the most com- 
fortable of dwellings, warm in winter, 
cool in summer. It fell into disuse be- 
cause the process of preparing and 
building with it was too tedious and 
too slow for a fast age. An adobe 
house like Rome was not built in a 
day. It took five years to build the 
Piaza Church. Having briefly sketched 
the transition period of our city’s 
growth, when wood and brick came 
into use as building material, I turn 
back to my ay the adobe age of 
1 ueblo. 

ago Los les was a 
walled town—its walls, like those of 
Rome in Romulus’s day, were built of 
clay. A guard of the King’s soldiers 
nightly kept watch and ward on the 
sleeping town. Every male inhabitant 
of military age was enrolled for duty. 
The Indians were numerous and preda- 
tory, if not blood-thirsty. Pifty years 
after the first settlement Indian scares 
still continued, and a guard was kept 
on duty at the cuartel that stood on the 
eastern side of the plaza vieja. By 
the beginning of the present century 
the town had grown beyond the walls. 
As it grew, it straggled off from its 
nucleus—the old plaza—in an irregular 
sort of a way, without plot or plan. 

When a hew house was needed the 
builder selected a site most convenient 
to his material—adobe. If his house, 


of a street the stréet must adjust itself 
to the house. Half a century after the 
founding of the pueblo there was not 
a regularly-laid-off street within its 
limits. Indeed, there was but little ne- 
cessity for streets. There were no 
wheeled vehicles save a few old 
creaking carretas used for hauling brea 
or asphaltum—the roofing material of 
the adobe houses. The caballero on his 
wiry and sure-footed mustang threaded 
his way among the scattered and irreg- 
ularty-built houses, it: mattered 
little to him whether the path zig- 
zageged or ran in straight lines. Walk- 
ing was a lest art to the native Cali- 
fornian of the olden time. He was a 
centaur—half horse and half man—and 
only half a man without his horse. 
architecture of the adobe age 
had no freaks or fads in it. Like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, it al- 
tered net. There was, gvith but very 


the square-walled and flat-roofed— 
looking, as a writer of early times says, 
“Like so many brick kilns ready for 
the burning.” here 


and 
devoid “of beauty 
without as it was ef comfort and con- 
veniences within. Imaginative. modern 
writers speak of the “quaint tiled roofs 
of old Los Angeles,” as if they were a 
prominent feature of the old pueblo. 

Even in the palmiest days of its Mex- 
ican occupation tiled roofs were the ex- 
ception. Besides the church and the 
cuartel the other buildings that ob- 
tained the distinction of being roofed 
with tiles were the Carrillo House, that 
stood on the present site of the Pico 
House; the house erected by José 
Maria Avila on Main street north of 
the church: Don Vicente Sanchez’s 
house, a two-story adobe on the east 
Side of the Plaza; the Alvarado house, 
on First street between Main and Los 
Angeles streets, and the house of An- 
tonio Rocha, on the present site of the 
Phillips Bleck. All these residences 
were erected between 1822 and 1828. 
The old cuartel (guardhouse) was built 
about 1790, and the Plaza Church was 
‘begun in 1818. At the time of the 
American conquest of California tile- 
making was practically a lost art. It 
died out with the decadence of the 
missions. It is to be regretted that 
the tiled roof of the Church of Our 
Lady of the Angels was replaced by a 
shingled one when the building was re- 
modeled in 1861. ““‘The fitness of things” 
was violated when the change was 
made. It was only the aristocrats of 
the old pueblo who could afford to in- 
dulge in tiled reofs. The prevailing 
reofing material was brea or crude as- 
phaltum. 

James O. Pattee, a Kentucky trap- 
per, who visited Los Angeles in 1828 
and wrote a narrative of his adventures 
in California, thus describes the build- 
dngs in it and the manner of roofing 
them: 

“The houses have flat roofs cov- 
ered with bituminous pitch brought 
from a place within four miles of the 
town, where this article boils up from 
the earth. As the liquid rises, hollow 


when built, did not conform to the lines 


bubbles Itke a shell of targe size are 


LOS ANGELES IN 1557. 


few exceptions, but one style of house— |. 


heard distinctly in the town. The large 
pieces thus separated are laid on the 
roof, previously covered with earth, 
through which the 
trate when it is rendered. liquid again 
by the heat of the sun.”’ 

This roof factory that Pattee de- 
scribes seems to have ceased opera- 
tions of late years; possibly because 
there was no demand for the product. 


eration when Fremont’s | battalion. 


book; “What I Saw in California,” says 


to the City of Angels ‘we 
eral warm springs which throw: up 
large quantities of bitumen or mineral 


Rancho west of the city. 
The adobe age was not an aesthetic 


uninviting. There was no giags in the 
windows; no lawns in front; no side- 
walks and no shade trees. Rut even 
amid these homely surroundings there 
were aesthetic souls who dreamed 
‘Greams of beattty anid yearned for bet- 
ter things. The famous speech of Reg- 
idor Leonardo Cota, delivered in the 
Ayuntamiento nearly sixty years ago, 
has come down to us in its entirety 
and stamp its author as a man in ad- 
vanee of the age in which he lived. It 
has in it the hopefulness of boom liter- 
ature, although somewhat saddened by 
Pe gloom of uncongenial surround- 
ngs. 

“The time has arrived,” said -he 
to figure in the political world, as it 
now finds itself the capital of the de- 
| partment. Now to complete the neces- 
sary work that, although it is but e@ 
small town, it should proceed to show 
its beauty, megnificence and brilliancy 
in such a manner that when the trav- 
eler visits us he may say ‘I have seen 
| the City of the Angels; I have seen the 
work of its.sanitary commission, and 
all this demonstrates that it is a Mex- 
ican Paradise.’ It is not so under the 
present conditions; for the majority of 
its buildings present a gloomy—a mel- 
ancholy—aspect, a dark and forbidding 
aspect, that resembles the catacombs 
of ancient Rome more than the habi- 
tations of a free people, I make these 
propositions: First, that the govern- 
ment be requested to enact measures 
so that within four months all the 
house fronts shall be repaired and 
whitewashed: second, that all owners 
be requested to repair the same or open 
the door for the denunciator. If you 
adopt and enforce these measures I 
shall feel that I have done something 
for my city and my country.” ° 

Don Leonardo’s’ eloquent appeal 
moved the department assembly to 
pass a law requiring the plastering 
and whitewashing of the house fronts. 
under penalty of fines ranging from $5 
to $25 if the work was not done within 
a given time For a time there was a 
whitening of house-fronts and a bright- 
‘ening of interiors. The sindico’s ac- 
count-book in the old archives con- 
tains a charge of twelve reales for a 
fanega (one and one-half bushels) of 
lime “to whitewash the court.” Al- 
though lime is cheaper now, I doubt 
whether twelve reales’ worth of lime 
would give a coat of whitewash to 
some of our’ city officials. 

Don Leonardo's dream of transform- 
ing the “City of the Angels” into a 
Mexican paradise was never realized. 
The fines were never - collected. The 
whitewash faded from the house fronts 


age every man ow 
his own house. No houses were 
for rent, nor for sale on speculation. 
The real estate agent was unknown. 
When travelers or strangers from other 
towns paid a visit to the old pueblo 
they were entertained at private 
houses, or if no one opened his doors 
to them they moved on to the nearest 
mission, where they were sure of a 
night’s lodging. 

In 1834, Gov. Figueroa notified the 
Ayuntamiento that he was about to 
visit the pueblo, and desired accommo- 
dations for himself and staff. The 
town council asked the priest to give 
up his house to the Governor, but the 
padre refused, saying that his rooms 
belonged to the church, and to sur- 
render them to the civil power would 
be giving up his ecclesiastical rights. 
So the Governor gave up his projected 
visit because the town was too poor 
to entertain him. Notwithstanding the 
technical point urged by the padre, the 
civil power did make use of his house. 
When there was no resident priest in 
the pueblo, which frequently hap- 
pened, the padre’s house was put to a 
variety of uses. Several times it was 
used for a boys’ school; once for. a 
girls’ school, and after a revolution, if 


the cuartel was not large enough 


formed. When they burst the noise is| 


pitch cannot pene-— 


volcano was: still in op- . 
passed it in 1847, Lieut. Bryant; in his -- 


“on the march from Cahuenga Pass 
sev- . 


tar.” These springs are located on the | 
Hancock 


“when the city of Los Angeles begins 
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\ y to ugtiness. The clay-colored fronts of | 
{ : the houses that marked the lines of 
(4 ». the irregular streets were gloomy and 
ij tgs? 2% mission buildings of the Spanish era 
/ were massive and imposing, yet the | 
average town house of the native Cali- | 
fornian, with its clay-colored adobe | 
walls, its flat asphaltum-covered roof, 
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and was not renewed. The old pueblo . , 
iy ; again took on the gloom of the Cata- 
| combs. | 


Gnnual Midwinter Vumber. 
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about years ager Im 
Mexic2n Les ; 
were to find 


‘the county was organized in 1850 it be- 
came the first courthouse. 


stead of its heels, Pico and Carrillo of 
the South defeated Micheltorana of the 
North. The decisive battle of Ca- 
heemea made Pico Governor of Califor- 
min and Los Angeles its capital. Next 
year the gringo army came, captured 
the country and carried the capital 
back to Monterey. ~~“ 


the | While Les Angeles was the capital 


the govermment thouse was an adobe 


States Dragoons as barracks, and when 


The lot .ex- 
tem@ded through to Los Angeles street. 
im am adobe building on the rear of 
this Sot the first newspaper—La Es- 
trella, (The Star) ever issued in Los 


Amegeles was printed. 

The of4 adobe government house had 
an eventful history. It was 
im the early thirties. Pico bought 
the covernment from Isaac Wil- 
agreeing to pay $5000 for it. In 


buildime that stood on the present site . 
of the St. Charles Hotel. ‘It was used . 
ef-— im 1847 by two companies of the United 


sailants, so he claimed. But the dead 
were never found. Gillespie was com- 
pelled to abandon the government 
house and take position on Fort Hill. 
After a siege of five days he was forced 
to evacuate the city. 

From its proud position as the Capi- 
tol of California, this historic old adobe 
_ descended in the scale of respectability 
until it ended its eventful career as a 
barroom. Within it were enacted some 
of the bloodiest tragedies of the early 
fifties. J. M. GUINN. 


THE HONEY BEE IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


' N THE seven southern counties of 
| | California it is estimated that there 
are 75,000 stands or colonies of bees, 
and about one thousand men engaged 


\\\\ 
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very thal 
raged the os. Wie bitter feci- 
ings red betwt<em the 


engend_ 
(uppers) of the NMerth amd the abaje- 
hos (icwers) of the Suuth ever the cap- 
ital question was the «f 
between Nertherm 2nd South- 


28464, when hostilities had broken out 
between the Americans and the native 
Californians im the North, Pico, ‘to 
wIegent expenses necessary to be 
made by the government,” mortgaged 
the bomse and lot to Eulegio de Celis 
fer $2000. “which sum shall be paid as 
Socm as order shall be established in 
the department.” The gringo invaders 
came down to Los Angeles shortly 
after the mortgage was made, and Pico 
fied. Seweral years after peace was 
restored Celis began suit against Wil- 


som, Packard and Pico to foreclose the , 
The mortgage was satisfied, . 


bart throuch some strange oversight the 
c2se was not dismiseced. It was a cloud 
em the tithe of the property, and nearly 
fifty wears after the suit was begun it 


was trowght up in Judge York’s court . 


and 


@ismissed on the showing that the 


in the business of keeping bees for 

profit. This estimate shows that our 
apiaries contain &n average of seventy- 
| five colonies each, 

No one section of Southern Califor- 
nia can lay claim to any particular 
natural advantages as a honey-produc- 
ing section. All the foothills and moun- 
tain cafions south of the Tehachepi 
range, are, as a rule, covered during 
| April, May, June and July with mil- 


principal honey plants, named in. the 
order that they bloom, are black sage, 
White sage, sumac and wild  buck- 
wheat. 
flowers from which the bees extract 
honey, but none of the others are found 


A VWALAEZY ROAD. 


jisemes thet gawe it existence had long 
Simme beem settled. 


it wee im the old government house 


that Lieut. Gillespie and his garrison 


were stationed when the Californians, 
mm der 


attack was made on Gillespie's force 


them 


om the micht of September 22, 1846, by 
2 perty of Californians numbering 
Gillespie's riflemen 
off, killing three of the as- 


Varela and Fiores, revolted. 


! in all sections, and probably 80 per cent. 


' of all the honey taken out of the hives 
is made from the plants named. The 
best honey in the world is said to be 
made from the California sage. 

The swarming season begins in March 
and ends in June, and the honey-pro- 

ducing season begins from April 15 to 
‘May 1, and closes from. August 1 to the 


lions of honey-producing flowers. 


There are dozens of other 


Wives, 


15, varying somewhat according to the 
volume and lateness of the season’s 
rains and tHe nearness to or distance of 
the apiary from the ocean. As a rule 
bees will not make more honey than is 
required to sustain the apiary in a sea- 
son when the rainfall is less than from 
8 to 12 inches. It may also be put 
down as a rule that the best honey 
season follows the winters of heaviest 
rainfall. In 1884, when the rainfall 
averaged all over the southern part of 
the State from thirty-five to forty 
inches, the aggregate crop of honey 
was about 7500 tons, more by many tons 
in proportion to the number of bees in 
this country than it has amounted to in 
any season since. It was also the year 
of our-heaviest recorded rainfall. The 
rainfall for 1896-97 was 16.86 inches in 
Los Angeles, and the honey crop for 
the season is estimated at 2200 tons. 
This is far below the average produc- 
tion for what are termed the ‘good 
years.” 

It is estimated by the best-informed 
bee men that 4 cents per pound is the 
average~price- obtained for extracted 
honey this:year. This would make the 
whole crop worth $176,000, or an aver- 
age income for each beekeeper of $176, 
for the season of 1897. 

Abowt 80 per cent. of the total prod- 
uct is ‘marketed in the form of ex- 
tracted or strained honey, and pro- 
ducers find it more profitable to sell 
the .strained article at 4 cents per 


| pound than the. comb honey at. 8 or 


10 cents per pound. This is explained 
by «the fact that it requires more iabor 
and more time for the bees to produce 
and construct the comb than it does 
to gather and store the honey; and by 
the extracting process, the comb is 
emptied of the honey and returned to 
the hive to be refilled. 

In a dry year, if the bees do not 
make any honey for the owner, they 
rarely make any expense of either time 
or money to him. In this respect the 
industry is at a great advantage over 
wheat farming or any other branch of 
agriculture or horticulture.. 

Every old Southern California bee- 
keeper can tell a big yarn about the 
phenomenal production of some par- 
ticular apiary or swarm of bees in 
some memorable honey season of the 
past. The writer calls tc. mind two re- 
markable instances of bees producing 
extraordinary amounts of honey. In 
February, 1886, a settler in the foot- 
hills about six miles north of River- 
side, took a large swarm of bees from 
a cave in the rocks. His wife knew 
something of the bee business, and 
gave this swarm coreful attention. At 
the end of the season she had 2200 
pounds of honey and seventeen swarms 
of bees, all from the original swarm 
taken from the rocks six months be- 
fore. The honey was sold for 5 cents 
a pound. and so brought $110. 

Another notable instanee of the phe- 
nomenal production of an apiary oc- 
curred in the same range of hills in the 
season of 1888. A Kansas fainily had 


| bought a government claim, located in 


the foothills, and forty swarms of 
bees. The following winter the head of 
the family learned that he had been 
deceived in the land, and that it. was 
entirely worthless from an agricultural 
standpoint, and as he possessed no 
knowledge of the bee business, he 
placed little value on his apiary, and 
went away to one of the large grain 
valleys to work for the season, leaving 
his wife and two daughters, the claim, 
and the bees to “shift’’ for themselves. 
It proved to be a good honey year, 
and his thrifty wife, as a matter of 
necessity, began to lock to the bees 
as the only hope of the family. So well 
did they work on the millions of near- 
by honey-filled flowers that at the 
close of the season she sold her crop 
for $3300, and when the “old man” 
came home, he found his wife and 
daughters with more cash in hand than 


his wildest ambitions had ever 
dreomed of accumulating. 
The bee-keevers of Southern Cali- 


fornia are, as a rule, men of more than 
average intelligence, but perhaps some- 
what deficient in enterprise and physi- 
cal energy. There are many one-lung- 
ers in the business, who have been 
making a moderate living at a slight 
outlay of physical strength. They live 
up in the higher foothills. where the 
pure, dry air has enabled them to live 
years ofter they would have been un- 
der the daisies had they remained in 
the Fast, or followed an indoor 
pat‘on. 

Experience teaches bee-keepers hor 
to be very familiar with thoir bees 
Without getting often stune: but one 
can never get so familiar with «¢he 


Cu- 


sting itself as to treat it with con- 
tempt. It always stings. An 6ld Gor- 
man aniavist who had the misfortune 
to become mixed up with a swarm of 
wild bees, and get badly stung, was 


heard to remark that he had, among 
his other life’s misfortunes, buried tivo 
but “‘noddings” had rot 
so near to his feelings ‘“‘vie de peesnesg 
end uf a pee.” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ EXCHANGE. 

The bee-keepers of Southern Califor- 
nia have an exchange, the object 0% 
which is to establish and maintain a 
uniform system of grading, packing 
and marketing honey under a common 
brand. By this plan better prices are 
obtained, because a more thorough 
and general distributiom The asso- 
ciation has its headquarters in Los 
Angeles, with branches in the various 
counties. It handled about one-fifth 
of the total output for the last year. 
It is hoped that honey under the ex- 


‘fafory’’ 


change brand will have an establishea” 


reputation all over the country by rea- 
son of its superior quality and the 
guaranty of freedom from all adulter- 
ants which goes with every package. 
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T THE present time the secret 

fraternal orders of the United 

States have a membership, in 

round numbers, of 6,000,000. Tak- 
ing the adult male population of the 
country at the present time to be 
twenty millions, and allowing that some 
men belong to more than one order, it 
mray be safely assumed that every fifth, 
or possibly every eighth, man you meet 
is identified with some fraternal or- 
ganization. In this vast number have 
not been included the many thousands 
who are members of societies not 
strictly fraternal, nor is any account 
taken of the many thousands who are 
identified with the college fraternities. 
Truly this may be called the Golden 
Era of Fraternity. 

The amount of good these orders ac- 
complish in the alleviation of the dis- 
tress of the members and their families 
in the course of a year is beyond com- 
putation, as in many of them no record 
is ever kept of the numerous benefac- 
tions bestowed. In nearly every harge 
city boards of relief are established by 
the Masons, Knights of Pythias, Odd 
Fellows, Red Men and other orders to 
afford temporary relief to members of 
those orders from other jurisdictions 
who may become ill or in distress while 
in their midst. Many of the orders are 
what is known as insurance or pro- 
tective orders, where stated sums are 
paid to the beneficiaries of the mem- 
bers at their death. These amounts 
range in size from $10,000 to $20,000 per 
annum to $7,500,000 for a single organ- 
ization. 

Another prominent feature of this 
Vast army of oath-bound men lies in 
the fact that auxiliary to and forming 
a part of these orders are military or 
uniform-rank branches, having at the 
present time about three hundred thou- 
sand members in the prime of life, who 
are trained in military tactics, who 
know the sword and drill manual as 
well, if not better, than the cleverest 
regular, and, should the country call 
for men to defend it against any foe, 
would be ready at short notice to enter 
the field well armed and equipped for 
conflict. 

Many of these orders are of quite re- 
cent date, notably since the closing of 
the war of the rebellion, prominent 
among which is the Knights of Pythias, 
which now holds second place in point 
of membership, and which Wade 
Hampton said has done more to amel- 
iorate the condition and weld again the 
bonds of friendship between the North 
and South than any other one feature. 

Time was when the uninitiated were 
wont to think of these fraternal orders 
as things of evil, but in thesé latter 
days their aims and objects, their ben- 
efactions and the moral standing of the 
men and women composing the mem- 
bership have caused such thoughts to 
be dispelled. No class of orders in the 
immediate hands of men and unidenti- 
fied with religion, so universally sets 
so high a standard of sobriety, integ- 
rity and honesty. In no other country 
in the world could these orders thrive 
so constantly and at the same time be 
so free from any suggestion of na- 
tional censure. If all their secrets were 
exposed to the eyes of the world, none 
would be found directed against the 
best interests of the country. 

In point of total membership in the 
United States, the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, which has nearly “a 
million in the field,” ranks first, while 
it is at the present time about an 
even thing between the Masons and 
the Knights of Pythias, for second 
place, with chances slightly in fayor 
of the latter. Next follows the An- 
cient Order United Workmen. In 
California the Odd Fellows are again 
in the lead, followed by Masons, A.O. 
U.W., Knights of Pythias and Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters, respec- 
tively. 

It may surprise most people to learn 
that the membership in these orders 
in Los Angeles exceeds the voting pop- 
ulation, but such is the fact, neverthe- 
less, but here the Independent Order 
of Foresters takes the lead in af- 
fililated members, with nearly 2000. If, 
however, one counts the unaffiliated 
members with those having member- 
ship in the city lodges, the Masons 
will easily be in the lead, as there 
are many Masons, who, while they 
may join some of the higher branches 
of Masonry in this city, still retain 
their “blue lodge’’ membership in the 
East. This state of affairs exists to 
@ large extent regarding Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias and A.O.U.W. 
The second highest affiliated member- 
ship may be recorded in favor of the 
Knights of the Maccabees. Only-one 
other city in the United States has 
a larger fraternal order membership 
in proportion to its size than Los An- 
geles, and that is Buffalo, N. Y., while 
Baltimore, Md.; Rochester, N. Y.; De- 
troit, Mich., and Denver, Colo., fol- 


low in succession. No figures are given. 


in this preface, but they willebe ob- 


Che Fraternal Orders. 


REMARKABLE RECORD OF THE ORIGIN, GROWTH 
AND PROSPERITY OF THE NUMEROUS 
FRATERNAL SOCIETIES. 


LOS ANGELES THE SECOND CITY IN IMPORTANCE OF MEM- 
BERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


served as the reader progresses. 

Out of the large number of orders 
represented in the city, only two have 
buildings of their own, the Masons 
and Odd Fellows, although the 
Knights of Pythias, the Independent 
Order of Foresters and the Maccabees 
are creating funds for the erection 
of buildings of their own at some fu- 
ture date. 

In the compilation no account is 
taken of several lodges of colored 
people, of which there is possibly a 
membership of a thousand, nor are 
the figures given taken hap-hazard, 
but actual ones from people who are 
posted®on the points given. 


Masons. 


To even attempt to do this order jus- 
tice in reciting facts and figures re- 
garding its origin in a sketch like this 
would be a useless and tedious task. 
Masonry is the world-wide and uni- 
versal order, honored wherever civili- 
zation exists, and as one writer has 
said: “It is as old as time and as per- 
petual as eternity. It was writ om the 
heart, of the first man, and was the 
inspiration of that birth-song which 
wrapped the young creation in a ce- 
lestial chorus. It was the guiding 
spirit which led the human race up 
from the rudemess and solitude of the 


primitive state to the industrial arts 
and a_ civilization.’”” It was the 
pioneer of fraternal orders in this 
country. Nine Presidents of the 


United States have been Mascns, and 
among the men who meade history in 
the early days, Washington, Gen. 
Warren, Paul Revere, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Barons Steuben and DeKalb, Gens. 
Andrew Jackson, R. H. Lee, Putnam, 
Lafayette and Marion were members 
of the craft. 

There were gatherings and lodges of 
Masons in California as early as 1847, 
but the first grand lodge of the State 
was not formed until April 18, 1851, at 
Sacramento. There are now about 350 
lodges in the State, with a total mem- 
bership of 20,000 affiliated, besides about 
ten thousand who are residents but 
wel retain their miembership in the 

ast. 

Los Angeles contains about 1600 af- 
filiated with the local lodges and about 
1500 unaffiliated, according to the esti- 
mate of one of the oldest members of 
the craft in the city. The first lodge 
established was Los Angeles Lodge, 
No, 42, F. and A. M., which was char- 
tered May 6, 1854, and insiituted by 
Samuel Prager, Acting Grand Master, 
with 27 charter members. The firsi 
meeting place was the old Lafayette 
Hotel, which stood om North Main 
street, on ground now_gccupied by the 
St. Elmo Hotel. This“lodge has had 
altogether over 300 members, 
nearly all the lodges instituted since 
in the city have drawn from its mem- 
bership, but it is in active existence 
today, with.180 members, which num- 
ber is being added to every month. 

June 24, 1869, with Samuel Prager 
again acting as installing officer, Pen- 
talpha Lodge, No. 202, was ushered 
into existence with ten charter mem- 
bers. Its present membership of 402 is 
the largest in the city. 

Shortly efter the chartering of the 
latter lodge the subject of establishing 
a commandery of Knights Templars be- 
gan to be agitated, and as a result 
Coeur de Lion Commandery, No. 9, 


was instituted December 11, 1869, by W..- 


F. Knox, Grand Commander, and re- 
ceived its charter April 11, 1870, with 
9 charter members. In April, 1896, 
the Grand Commandery granted a re- 
quest for change of name to Los Ange- 
les Commandery, and the body now has 
California. , 

Shortly after this as the tide of emi- 
gration began to set in this direction, 
and many brothers from eastern jur- 
isdictions were seeking the locality for 
their health, a uniform manner of car- 
ing for sick brothers became apparent, 
and the Masonic board of relief was 
inaugurated by Samuel Prager on 
March 7, 1881. This body is composed 
of the Master and two members from 
each lodge in the city, and at the pres- 
ent time distributes annually $4000 for 
the relief of sick brothers from a dis- 
tance. 

Early in 1885 a new lodge was insti- 
tuted’ by H. S. Orme, Grand Master, 
called Southern California, No, 278, the 
charter of which was granted in Octo- 
ber of that year. The charter mem- 
bers numbered twenty, and the lodge 
has a present gratifying membership 
of 340, which is being increased every 
month. 


In April, 1871, Los Angeles Council, : 


No. 11, Royal and Select Masters, was 
instituted by Past Most Illustrious 
Grand Master Stephen Wing, with 
nine charter members. The present 
membership is 140, half of which have 
become so during the past year, and 
another class of seventeen will be ini- 
tiated on the-evening of the 4th. 

On December 1, 1885, the diffirent 
branches of the Ancient and Accepted 


but. 


Scottish Rite of Free Masonry were 
established in the city, each with fif- 
teen charter members. They included 
King Solomon Lodge of Perfection 
(fourteenth degree,) Robert Bruce 
Chapter of Rose Croix (eighteenth de-. 
gree,) Huges de Payens Council 
Knights Kadosh (thirtieth degree,) 
and Occidental Consistory S8.P.R.5. 
(thirty-second degree.) The member- 
ship of the first three at the present 
time is 175, each, and of the Consist- 


ory 180. 

Sunset Lodge, No. 290, F. and A. 
M., East Los Angeles, received its 
charter October 11, 1888, and was in- 
stituted by F. C. Woodbury, District 
Inspector, with eleven charter mem- 
bers. Its membership at present is 
eighty-one. 

Hollenbeck Lodge, No. 319, F. and 
A.M., had its charter granted Decem- 
ber 11, 1893, and was instituted by 
Grand Master H. S. Orme of this city, 
with fifteen charter members. The 
present membership is 133. | 

South Gate Lodge, No. 320, F. and A. 
M, was constituted May 17, 1894, char- 
ter granted October 11, 1894, and in- 
stituted by H. S. Orme, Grand Master, 
with forty charter members. It has 
171 members at the present time. 

La Vallée de France Lodge, No 329, 
F. and A.M., was chartered at the last 
session of the Grand Lodge, and in- 
stituted with twelve charter members. 
the present membership is thirty-two. 

Los Angeles Chapter, No. 33, R.A.M., 
was chartered October 7, 1894, and in- 
stituted by L. Vandecar, M.E.H.P. 
with fifteen charter members. It has 
a present membership of sixty-nine. 

Signet Chapter, No. 57, R.A.M., was 
chartered- May 16, 1881, and instituted 
by Grand High Priest H. S. Orme, 
with, nine charter members. The pres- 
ent membership is 365. 

Al Malaikah Temple Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the .Mystic Shrine 
was instituted February 28, 1888, by 
District Deputy Imperial Potentate 
John H. Gray of Isiam Temple, San 
Francisco, with thirty-two charter 
members, and has a present member- 
ship of 493. 

A monument to the craft in Los An- 
geles is the imposing Masonic Temple 
on Hill street, the -corner-stone of 
which was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies by the Grand Lodge on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1896, and the building was 
formally dedicated December 28, 1896 
It is a model of completeness, being 
well supplied with lodge and anie- 
rooms for all the various branches of 
the craft, together with committee- 
rooms, banquet-rooms, etc. 

Occupying a spacious room in the 
temple is the Masonic library, an as- 
sociation for the forming of which was 
instituted June 26, 1897, and at the 
present time contains the nucleus of 
a splendid library and museum of Ma- 
sonic antiquity, which is being con- 
stantly added to. 


Order of the Eastern Star, 


The ladies’ auxiliary of the Masonic 
craft is proportionately strong in Cali- 
fornia, with about two hundred chap- 
ters. 

Acacia Chapter, No. 21, was insti- 
tuted March 17, 1876, by Grand Secre- 
tary Abbie Elvenia, Wood (now Krebs,) 
with twelve charter members. The 
charter was issued October 17, 1876, 
and the present membership is 320. 

South Gate Chapter, No. 133, was in- 
stituted in February, 1895, by Past 
Grand Matron Mrs. Hattie Alexander, 
with twelve charter members, and now 
has a membership of 132. 


Odd Fellows, 

The Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, that great and universal broth- 
erhood, bound together with the triple 
link of Friendship, Love and Truth, 
found its way to this country with. the 
arrival of Thomas Wildey from Eng- 
land, who with a few others founded 
the first lodge in the city of Baltimore, 
Md., April 26, 1819, which event is 
celebrated every year by the member- 
ship of the country, which, as before 
stated, is in the neighborhood of a 
million. As early as 1848 it found its 
way to the Pacific Coast, the lodges 
then formed working under dispen- 
sation from the Supreme Lodge until 
May 17, 1853, when the first. Grand 
Lodge of California was formed at San 
Francisco. At the present time there 
are 350 lodges in the State, with an 
aggregate membership of 31,000, which, 
in carrying out the divine principles 
of the order, paid last year for redief 
and charity, $260,972.59. Many imposing 
structures have been erected by this 
order in California, the aggregate 
value of which is $1,824,983.77. In ad- 
dition to this the order has cemetery 
property. valued at $80,664.20, and 
money and other securities amounting 
to $486,875.05. 

In Los Angeles the order is’ the 
owner of a fine three-story structure 
worth $50,000, and arranged for every 
convenience and feature in connection 
with the work. There are twq@ halls, 
40x44 and 44x60, with banquet rooms, 
ante-rooms and offices. This property 
is owned jointly by six lodges. All but 
four of the several bodies of the city 
hold their sessions therein. The or- 
der also owns cemetery east of the 
city, valued at He. 

Los Angeles 
in the State south of San José, was 
ushered into existence March 29, 1895, 
with seven charter members, and 
Grand Master E. W. Colt was the in- 
sfalling officer. The lodge is still in 

igorous existence with a membership 

f 210, but that figure fails to repre- 


had altogether, for.nearly every lodge 
\ instituted since has drawn from the 
membership. 


dge, No. 35, the first. 


sent the number of members it has, 


The next movement of the order was 
the instituting of Orange Grove En- 
campment, No. 31, Patriarchs Mil#ant, 
on November 17, 1868, with eight char- 
ter members, under direction of Grand 
Patriarch Charles W. Fox. The mem- 
bership was 108 at last report. 

Golden Rule Lodge, No. 160, was in- 
stituted July 9, 1869, by Grand Master 
John B. Harmon, with twelve charter 
members. Orpheus Lodge, No. 237, 
was consolidated with it October 19, 
+ gg and the present membership is 


Good Will Lodge, No. 323, was in- 
stituted September 11, 1885, by Na- 
thaniel Cook, Grand Master, 
Twenty-four charter members. The 
present membership is 120. ‘This lodge 
gained considerable distinction the 
past year by being the winner of a 
set of gold-mounted gavels, after a vig- 
orous contest with the other lodges of 
the city, for proficiency in degree work. 

East Side Lodge, No. 325, was insti- 
tuted by Charles E. Gautts, 
Grand Master, on January 30, 1886, in 
East Los Angeles, with thirteen char- 
The present membership 
s 

Semi-Tropic Lodge, No. 371, was in- 
stituted December 14, 1891, by J. N. E. 
Wilson, Grand Master, with twenty- 
eight charter mémbers. On December 
15, 1896, Pico Heights Lodge, No. 362, 
consclidated with Semi-Tropic, and 
at the present time 
s 

In the spring of 1895 a number of 
brothers, realizing that there were a 
large number of unaffiliated (or card) 
members of the order in the city, set 
about organizing a new lodge which 
would comp>rise such, and that their 
efforts were successful was evidenced 
by the fact that America Lodge, No. 
385, when instituted April 13, 1895, con- 
tained 199 charter members. Deputy 
Grand Master J. H. Gingery was the 
instituting officer. The present mem- 
bership of the lodge is 215. 

Since the consolidation of Orpheus 
Lodge with Semi-Tropic, many of the 
members ihereof who were Germans, 
aided by others of that persuasion, 
started a movement for the formation 
of another German lodge, and on July 
4, 1896, Hofer Lodge, No. 60, was in- 
stituted with fifty-three charter mem- 
bers by Grand Master J. W. Warboys. 
It now has an enm:husiastic mempber- 
ship of seventy. 

In the summer of 1895 a number of 
the members, thinking the membership 
of the subordinate lodges would admit 
of the formation of another Encamp- 


ment Patriarchs Militant, set to work,. 


and «he result was the instituting of 
Enterprise Encampment, No. 93, on 


October 17, by Grand Patriarch George ~ 


W. Reid, with twenty-one charter 
members. The membership at last re- 
port was 109. 

Magnolia Encampment, No. 86, Patri- 
archs Militant, East Los Ageless, Pas a 
membership at the prasaut time of 
ninety. 

Canton Orion, No. 12, was instituted 
December 31, 1885, py TI. A. Simons, 
Grand Patriarch, with thirty-two char- 
ter members. Its present membership 
is sixty. 

Canton Los Angeles, No. 27, was in- 
stituted April 24, 1896; by J. F. Cros- 
sette, Commandent, with thirty-three 
charter members, which has since been 
increased to forty. 

May 25, 1870, a Board of Relief was 
established “gr the purpose of affording 
temporary relief to sick and destitute 
brothers from a distance. The board 
is composed of the Noble Grand and 
Vice Grand of each lodge in the city, 
and the amount expended each year is 
about $6000. 

George W. Stockwell of this city was 
Grand Master in 1892-3. 


The Rebekahs, 


This order, the woman’s auxiliary of 
Odd Fellowship, was founded by Hon. 
Schuyler Colfax, who, although sum- 
moned to the Celestial Grand Lodge, 
his memory will linger in the hearts of 
the wives, mothers and daughters of 
Odd Fellows until time shall be no 
more. ‘The first State assembly was 


held at San Francisco, May 12, 1891. 


The degree was recognized by the Sov- 
ereign Grand Lodge first in the city of 
Baltimore (the birthplace of American 
Odd Fellowship) in 1851. Originally 


only the wives, daughters and sisters 


of Odd Fellows were admitted to 
membership, but now any white, un- 
married, respectable lady over 18 years 
of age who desires to aid in the work 
of the order may become a member. A 
lasting monument to their work in 
California is the magnificent Orphans’ 
Home at Gilroy. The total member- 
ship of the order in the State is now 
nearly if not quite 17,000, and the total 
amount paid out for relief at the last 
report was $3568.94. 

Arbor Vitae Lodge, No. 83, the first 
lodge in Los Angeles, was instituted 
October 4, 1884, with thirty-seven char- 
ter members, and has at the present 
time a membership of 230. 

Eureka’ Lodge, No. 128, instituted 
January 18, 1887, by C. E. Gault, D.D. 
G.M., with fifteen charter members, 
Has increased the number to 200. 

Una Lodge, No. 172, instituted April 
27, 1891, by G. W. Stockwell, with nine 
charter members, now has a member- 
ship of eighty-seven. 

Columbia Lodge, No. 194, instituted 
August 1, 1893, with twenty-one char- 
ter members, now has a membership 
of 230. 

Edelweiss Lodge, No. 67, instituted 
by the State President, Fannie Benja- 
min, December 19, 1895, with’ twelve 
charter members, now has a member- 
ship of eighty-five. 

The Rebekah lodges of the city also 
have a Relief Board, in common with 
the I1.0.0.F., eomposed of five mem- 


Deputy. 
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Knights of Pythias, 


, Sress of the United States. 


an 


\cisco, 


bere from each lodge, and disbursed 
the past year about $500 for the relief 
of sick sisters. 


Justus Henry Rathbone was the 
founder of this order,. which was es- 
tablished first in the city of Wash- 
ington, February 19, 1864, and is the 
only order incorporated by the Con- 
It has had 
a phenomenal record, the total mem- 
bership now about decided to be the 
second in size in the United States. 
The total membership in California at 
the present time is about 11,200, in. 208 
lodges. If we add to this the num- 
ber of members throughout the State 
who retain’ their membership the 
East, the number would not be far 
from 15,000. The aggregate expendi- 
tures for 1897 are not available, but 
indication of the amount of 
good the order is doing in Califortma 


. the following items of expenditure in 


1896 will be a fair criterion: For sick 
benefits, $45,792.06; for relief of broth- 
ers, $5,281.85; for burial of brothers, 
$5,762,25; total expenditures, $152,137.62. 
The first lodge in the State was Cali- 
fornia, No. 1, instituted in San Fran- 
March 25, 1869, and the first 
Grand Lodge session was September 
23 of that year. ” 
The first lodge instituted in Los An- 


geles was Olive, o. 26, on June: 13, 
1874, and which consolidated with 
Lodge, No. 182, November 


The next lodge was La Fraternité, 
No. 79, instituted September 1, 1882, 
and which consolidated with Gauntlet, 
No. 129, March 4, 1895. ; 

Tri-Color Lodge, No. 96, was insti- 
tuted February 28, 1884, and_ consoli- 
dated with Marathon, No. 182, on Jan- 
uary 29, 1895. 

Gauntlet Lodge, No. 129, was insti- 
tuted May 25, 1885, by George Sam- 
uels, Grand Chancellor, with  thirty- 
eight charter members, and at the 
present time has a membership of 
ninety. 

Samson Lodge, No. 148, was insti- 
tuted by Past Chancellor E. A. Weed, 
in East Los Angeles, June §, 1887, with 
fifty-four charter members. Its -pres- 
ent membership is forty-six, which is 
rapidly increasing. It has had no less 
than 160 members, but many have 


’ withdrawn on account of removal or 


to join other lodges. 

Marathon Lodge, No. 182, was insti- 
tuted August 11, 1892, by W. H. Es- 
dor, Deputy Grand Chancellor, with 
thirty-two charter members,.and at 
te present time has a membership of 


Early in 1896 a few of the members 
of the order in the city endeavored to 
interest the unaffiliated members rési- 
dent here in the formation of a new 
lodge, and the result was the estab- 
lishing of Los Angeles Lodge, No. 305, 
on April 28, 1896, with twenty-eignt 
charter members. There is now un 
enthusiastic membership of sixty-two. 
This lodge also has in connection a 
branch of the Endowment Rank with 
a membership of eleven, representing 
$15,000 endowment benefits. 

There is also another Endowment 
branch in the city, No. 893, with a 
membership of forty, representing an 
endowment benefit of $84,000. 

Although a company had existed 
previously, it was not until November 
23, 1895, that a company ‘of the Uni- 
form Rank was instituted with the 
effect of becoming of prominence. At 
this date Los Angeles Company, No. 
25, was mustered in by Maj. John A. 
Lukens, with thirty-two members, and 
has at the present time a membership 
of forty-seven, and one of the best 
companies in the State. — 

An event jn Pythian circles was the 
instituting on October 6 of the pres- 
ent year, of a temple of the Dramatic 
Order Knights of Khorrassan, which 
stands in the same relation to 
Pythianism that the Mystic Shrine 
does to Masonry. The temple was 
named Al Borak, No. 75, and wag in- 
stituted with 100 charter members. It 


has now a membership of 190, which 


witl be ‘increased within the next 
month by the addition of perhaps fifty 
more. 


Rathbone Sisters. 

This order, the ladies’ auxiliary of 
the Knights of Pythias, was originally 
known as “Pythian Sisters,” but at 
the session of the Supremé Temple 
in1894, the title was changed to the 
present one. For some reason, which 
nobody appears to know, the order has 
never been officially recognized by the 
Supreme Lodge Knights of Pythias, 
though it is confidently expected that 
it will be at the next session. It has 
a total membership in the United 
States of 37,000, including Knights and 
Ladies. 


“The first Grand Temple in California 


was instituted April 13, 1891. The 
membership in the State at the pres- 


ent time is about 2000, in forty-two- 


temples. 
Los Angeles has one temple, Purity, 


* No. 2, which was institu®@d in East 


Los Angeles, January 4, 1891, and 
moved to the city proper on March 
6, 1894. It started with twenty char- 
ter members, and now has a member- 
ship of seventy-five. 


United Ancient Order of Druids. 


This was among the first of the fra- 
ternal orders to arrive in America, in 
1790, but its growth has not been great 
owing to the conservative nature of the 
objects. It is of Asiatic origin, and is 
claimed by many to even antedate 
Masonry. The earliest members in- 
cluded only those of the nobility’ and 
royalty. The assemblies are called 
groves for the reason that the earliest 


mémbers held their sessions in groves, 
It was not until 1839 that the first grove 
was instituted in this country, with 
Washington Grove, No. 1. The first 
grove in California was instituted at 
Placerville, May 7, 1860. There are 
now in the State seventy-three altars 
and a membership of 5000, nearly one- 
third of the entire membership of the 
United States. There are higher bodies 
called chapters, and ladies’ auxiliaries 
called eircles. 

Los Amgeles has three groves, with 
a fourth to be instituted this month by 
Past Noble Arch H. F. Fieishman. 

Morton Grove, No. 62, was instituted 
March 20, 1887, by Henry R. Morton, 
Noble Grand Arch, with’ thirty-nine 
charter members. The present mem- 
bership is eighty. 

Los Angeles Hain, No. 80, was insti- 
tuted April 13, 1890, by Deputy Grand 
Noble Arch Paul Saubian, with fifteen 
charter members, and now has a mem- 
bership of. seventy-five. 

Mazzini Grove, No. 78, was instituted 
February 10, 1890, by Paul Saubian, 
with thirty-six charter members, and 
now has a membership of 130. 


Orders of Red Men. 


Both the Independent and the Im- 


proved Orders of Red Men had their 
inception at a time in the nation’s his- 
tory which tried men’s. souls, when 
ithe country was in the throes of its 
birth, and was one of the factors that 
gave impulse, form and purpose in that 
trying epoch which resulted in a flag 
and a nation. The Independent Order 
of Red Men originated in 1812, and is a 
German-speaking order. The order 
gained a foothold in California in the 
early fifties, and has a large number 
of stamms (tribes) in the State, all 
doing well. 

Los Angeles Stamm, No. 252, is the 
only one south of the Tehachepi, and 
was instituted in 1869 and reorganized 
in 1889. It has a present membership 
of 130, comprising some of the most 
prominent German citizens of Los An- 
geles. Few fraternal bodies in the city 
have paid as much for sick and de- 
ceased brothers, having paid during 
1896 about $3000. 

The Improved Order of Red Men had 
its origin about the same time as the 
Independent Order. The total member- 
ship in the United States, as given by 
the Great Chief of Records September 
14 last, was 155,389. 

The first Great Council of California 
was instituted on the 4th Sleep Stur- 
geon Moon, G. 8S. D., 377. The report 
of the Great Chief of Records gives the 
membership in the State at 3585 in 
forty-five tribes. 

Previous efforts, but without much 
success, had been made to maintaina 
tribe in this city previous to the insti- 
tution of Cocopah Tribe, No. 81, which 
was first instituted by C. F. Burgman, 
Great Chief of Records, the charter 
being granted on ist Sun Hot Moon, 
404 (July 1, 1895.) The tribe surren- 
dered its charter in the fall of 1896 and 
was almost immediately reinstated at 
the request of nine members, Septem- 
ber 19, 1896, by E. D. Weymouth, Dep- 
uty Great Sachem. It has a present 
membership of thirty-seven, and is the 
only tribe in Southern California. 


Native Sons of the Golden West. 


The membership of this order is con- 
fined entirely to California, and was or- 
ganized July 4, 1875. Aside from being 
a patriotic order, primarily to keep 
alive the memory of the pioneers and 
the trials of the early days in the his- 
tory cf the State, in addition it affords 
substantial aid to its members in case 
of sickness, distress and death. As @ 
social order it ranks well toward the 
head among the many orders of the 
State. : 

Los Angeles Parlor, No. 45, was in- 
stituted Novernber 13, 1884, with forty 
charter members, and mow has a mem- 
bership of eig‘hty-five. 


Ramona Parlor, No. 109, was insti-. 


tuted June 9, 1887, by Grand Vice- 
President Dorn and H. C. Katz, Dis- 
trict Demputy, with thirty-three charter 
members, and thas ninety-two at the 
present time. 

Corona Parlor, No. 196, was instituted 
April 14, 1896, by Frank Sabichi, Depuiy 
Grand Presjdent, with forty-two char- 
ter members, and has at the present 
time forty-five members. 


Native Daughters of the Go!den West. 


This euxiliary to the N.S.G.W. is 
similiar ia import and purpose. 7 

Los Angeles contains but one par- 
lor, La Esperanza, No. 24, which was 
instituted November 24, 1887, by H. C. 
Katz, D.D.G.P., with twenty-four char- 
ter members, and has at the present 
time a membership of thirty-five. 


Independent Order Good Templars. 


There is little occasion to emter into 
the history of this order, as large 
majority of the adult population of 
nearly every place has been a member 
of the order at some time in their 
career. 

Th total number of members in Cali- 
fornia at the last report, July 31, 1897, 
was 3133. It has erected a fine home 
for orphans at Vallejo, which, if the 
order mever did any other great act, 
is a monument to it. 

Merrill Lodge, No. 299, the only lodge 
in the city, was instituted December 
28, 1868, and while it has probably in- 
itiated as many as four hundred mem- 
bers all told; it contaims but fifty- 
three at the present time. 


Foresters of America. 


The “Mother Court” of this order was 
instituted in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 28, 
1864, and to this court is due the for- 
mation of the first Subsidiary High 
Court of the United States, December 
29, 1874. At the thirteenth session. of 
the latter body at Mimneapolis, Minn., 


August 13, 1889, it was decided to cut 
loose frcen the English restraint, and it 
was then the Ancient Order of For- 
esters of America was practically 
brought into existence. In 1896 the 
name was still further abbreviated, and 
it assumed the title it carries at pres- 
ent. 

The figures are. not at hand regard- 
ing the numerical strength of the or- 
der in the United States and California, 
but suffice to say a net loss of 365 was 
sustained in the State the last Fores- 
tric year. a 

Lewis Thorne of this city is a Past 
Supreme Chief Ranger, and A. Orfilia 
@ Past Grand Chief Ramger. 

The first court instituted in this city 
was Court Los Angeles, No. 30, by John 
McGuinness, D.G.C.R., March 19, 1888, 
with forty charter members. Court 
Grizzly, which ran a brief but bril- 
liant career, consolidated with it Janu- 
oe 1895, and the present membership 
s 160. 

Court Olive, No. 39, was instituted 
by John McGuinness March 7, 1890, 
with twenty-three charier members, 
and has at presemt 170 members. 

Couri Fremont, No. 49, was instituted 
October 20, 1890, by John McGuinness, 
with 209 charter members, and has at 
he present- time 170 members. Court 
‘Americus, No. 113, .consolidated with 
this court September 16; 189. 

Court Sunset, No. 68, instituted by L. 
Zimnaman, D.S.C.R., May 16, 1892, with 
twenty-three charter members, now 
has 109. +. 

Court Francaise, No. 97, instituted 
May 6, 1893, by William Peyregne, D. 
S.C.R., with forty-two charter mem- 
bers, now has a membership of ninety- 
three. 

Court Columbus, No, 102, instituted 
August 12, 1893, by A. Orfila, G.C.R., 
with sixty-five members, now has a 
membership of 115. 

Court Germania, No. 110, instituted 
November 21, 1893, by John McGuin- 
ness, with forty-five charter members, 
now numbers 100 members. 

Court Danti Aligheiri, No.° 139, Insti- 
tuted July 6, 1895, by D. Flores, D.G. 
C.R., with 115 members, now numbers 
108. 

There were formerly three circles of 
the Companions of the Forest, the 
ladies’ auxiliary, in this city, but the 
survivor is Lavwrel Cifcle, No. 109, 
which was instituted July 6, 1895, by 
Supreme Chief Ranger L. Thorne, with 
twenty-eight charter members. At the 
present time it has a membership of 
thirty-five. 

A general relief board was estab- 
lished March 18, 1895, which is ccm- 
posed of the.Chief Ranger and the sub- 
Chief Ranger of each court, and pays 
out about $1000 a year to sick and desti- 
tute brothers from a distance. 


Grand Army of the Republic. 


It is unnecessary to enter into the 
history and origin of this order, which 
sprang into existence after the civil 
war, and has tended more than any one 
thing to keep alive the memory of 
those who gave their services and their 
lives to save the country. 

Frank Bartlett Post, No. 6, was in- 
stituted July 22, 1878, by Col. C. M. 
Kinney of San Francisco, with tweive 
charter members, and John A. Logan 
Post consolidated with it, January 1, 
1897, under the name of Bartlett-Logan 
No. 6,sand has at the present time 229 
members. 

Stanton Post, No. 55, was mustered 
in December 23, 1883, by John Davis, 
Past Commander of Bartlett Post, with 
twenty-five charter members. The 
present membership is 250, although it 
has had as high as 337, representing 
456 different military organizations. 

Kenesaw Post, No. 22, (originally 
Gelsich, No. 106, instituted January 7, 
1886, with seventeen charter members,) 
assumed its present title in December 
1892, with sixty-one members. ‘The 
present membership is fifty. This post 
bas lost thirty-three members by death. 

All the posts own burial plats, Bart- 
lett-Logan and Kenesaw at Evergreen 
Cemetery, where the former post hasa 
fine native-granite monument costing 


$2000; Stanton post has a plot at Rose- 


dale Cemetery. 


W.R.C. and Ladies of the G.ALR, 


These two orders, similar in purpose, 
known as 2uxiliaries of the G.A.R., are 
very effective in the work of the com- 
rades. 

Frank Bartlett Corps was instituted 
in Pecember, 1884, with twenty charter 
members, and John A. Logan Corps 
Was instituted January 7, 1888, with 
thirty-two charter members. The two 
were consolidated under the name of 
Bartlett-Logan, February 24, 1897, and 
has a present membership of sixty. 

Stanton Corps, No. 16, was instituted 
October 5, 1885, with seventeen charter 
members, and has at present 140. 

Kenesaw Corps, No. 22, was instituted 
March 12, 1886, by B. Jane Russell, 
Department Commander, with seven- 
teen charter members, and has sixty- 
seven at the present time. 

Uncle Sam Corps, No. 49, instituted 
June 9, 1897, by Mrs. Mary E. Hart- 
well, Department Commander, with 
fifty-seven charter members, and has 
now fifty-nine members. 

There are two circles of the Ladies of 
the G.A.R. in the city. Union Circle, 
No. 19, insituted March 18, 1893, with 
fifty-two charter members, now has a 
membership of sixty-one. Columbia 
Circle, No. 24, instituted September 17, 
1896, by Dr. Holland with fourteen 
charter members, now has forty-nine. 


Order of Elke, 


This order was first conceived in 1867, 
and then bore the title of “The Jolly 
Corks,” but in 1868 a committee ap- 
pointed to frame bylaws, being struck 
by the character of the Elk in protect- 
ing ita female and young, and inspired 
by Goldsmithk’s description of that no- 


Lie animal, the order assumed its pres- 
ent name and began its career Febru- 
ary 10, 1868, in New York. Only one 
lodge of the order is permitted to exist 
in any town or city. While the order 
includes in its membership nearly all 
the prominent actors of the world, yef 
they by. no means compose the men 
bership, as it includes prominent offi- 
cials, merchants, bankers, jourmalists, 
legal and medical men. 

Los Angeles Lodge, No. 99, was insti- 
tuted September 2, 1888, by District 
Deputy Grand Exalted Ruler W. C. 
Dudley of San Francisco, with thirty- 
two charter members, and has at the 
present time 147, including thirty-two 
initiated last Wednesday night. 


Senior and Junior Order U.A.M. 


Without entering into a detail of the 
history of these orders, which are of 
a patriotic nature, which ‘have for 
their objects the perpetuity of Ameri- 
can institutions and use for their slo- 
gan the motto, “America for Ameri- 
cans,” it may be said that they are 
comparatively new to California, 
though a strong order in the East. 

The first institution in this city was 
that of Los Angeles Council, No. 1, 
O.U.A.M., August 13, 1881, with forty- 
eight charter members,. but between 
that date and February 22, 1894, when 
the State Council was institited in this 
city, the inierest flagged somewhat. 
Zo council now has a membership of 


The first council Jr.O.U.A.M. insti- 
tuted in this city was Union, No. 5, by 
Stephen Collins, National Organizer, 
February 19, 1893, with eighteen char- 
ter members. The council has had 
since then 336 members, but at the 
present time has 106. 

The first State Council was insti- 
tuted three days later, with L. S. But- 
ler of this city as State Councilor. 


W. 8S. Hancock Council, No. 20, was 


instituted November 1, 1894, by Sate 
Councilor Butler, with seventeen char- 
ter members, and has at the present 
time 186. 

John Adams Council, No. 36, was in- 
stituted March 26, 1896, by C. N. Wil- 
son, Deputy National Councilor, with 
twenty-five charter members, and now 
has thirty-five. 

University Council, No. 42, was in- 
Stituted April 20, 1897, by M. H. Bel- 
linger, State Vice-Councilor, with 
thirty charter members, and now has 
thirty-seven. 

There are 2300 councils in the United 
States, with 180,000 members, and in 
California, thirty councils with over 
3000. members. 

Columbia Council, No. 4, Daughters 
of Liberty, the ladies’ auxiliary, was 
instituted in December, 1895, by M. H. 
Bellinger, D.N.C., with forty-eight 
charter members, and now has a mem- 
bership of ninety-five. 


Sons of St, George. 


This order is composed of English- 
men, their sons and grandsons, and 
was first organized in Pennsylvania in 
1871 by a few Englishmen who saw the 
need of union among their fellow- 
countrymen. It was established on the 
Pacific Coast anuary 24, 1886, and has 
thirty-eight lodges, with twenty in Cal- 
ifornia, and in the United States and 
Canada nearly 400. 


Royal Oak, No. 220, the only lodge in 


this city, was instituted October 15, 
1886, with thirty charter members, and 
has at the present time eighty. 


Young Men's Institute. 

The membership of this order is 
composed of young men members of 
the Catholic church, whose object is 
explained in its motto, “‘Pro Deo Pro 
Patria.”’ There are about 30,000 mem- 
bers in the United States. 

The order was instituted first in Cali- 


fornia in 1884 at San Francisco. 


Los Angeles Council, No. 458, insti- 
tuted by Anthony Schwamm, Deputy 
Grand President, May 5, 1897, with 
twenty-five charmer members, now has 
a membership of eighty. 

Montgomery Council, No. 473, also 
instituted by Anthony Schwamm, 
March 29, 1897, started with fifty mem- 
bers, and now has a membership of 
eighty. 


Hermann's Sons. 


This order is comyposed of German- 
speaking men, whose objects are sim- 
ilar to other sociel fraternal orders. 
No figures are at hand regarding fis 
scope in the United States. The pres- 
ent membership in the State is about 
1900. 

Los Angeles Lodge, No. 12, the only 
one in the city, was instituted Sep- 
tember 20, 1887, with twenmiy charter 
members, and has at the present time 


135. 
The Fraternal Brotherhood. 


In passing to a recital of the 


cal 


progress of the so-catted “insurance” 
orders, the writer may be pardoned 
for the local pride which prompts first 
mention of this order, which had -its 
origin and maintains its Supreme 
headauarters in this city. Realizing 
the immense amount of money that 
Was sent east each month in dues to 
numerous orders, a number of gentle- 
men in the winter of 1895-96 conceived 
the idea of forming an order that 
would in every respect be just as good 
as many others, in the respect of 
providing protection in case of death, 
and as a result the Fraternal Broth- 
erhood was incorporated under we 
laws of California, February 3, ! : 
Since then forty-one subordinate lodges 
have been instituted with an agegre- 
gate membership of about 1500. The 
order is similar in many respects to 
the Independent Order of Foresters, 
K.O.T.M., and others, and pays death 
benefits in the sum of $500, $1000, 
$2000 and $3000, and the money paid in 
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dues and assessments remains at home. 
The board of Supreme officers is com- 
posed of the following gentlemen, 
prominent in business, social and«fra- 
ternal circles: Prof. A. Foshay, 
Cc. P. Dandy, H. P. Anderson, G. 8. 
Bartholomew, W. D. Woolwine, Dr. 
W. W. Hitchcock, Hon. R. N. Bulla, 
L. M. Grider, M. A. Bronson, A. H. 
S. Perkins, C. J. Walter, E. A. Beck, 
George N. Nolan and Charles Hf. Toll. 
In addition, the lodges may, at their 
option, institute sick benefit branches. 
Ladies’ lodges are also formed on the 
same plane as that of the men. There 
are five lodges in the city, all insti- 
tuted by the Supreme officers. 

Los Angeles Lodge, No. 1, was in- 
stituted» March 17, 1896, with seventy 
charter members, and now has a mem- 
bership of ninety-cight. 

Arcade (formerly Bartholomew,) No. 
3. was instituted July 7, 1896, with 
twenty-five charter members, and now 
has a membership of fifty. 

Sunset (originally Dandy,) No. 4, 
was instituted September 10, 1896, with 
eleven charter members, and now has 
a membership of thirty. 

La Grande Lodge, No. 9, was insti- 
tuted April 16, 1897, with 
charter members, and now has a 
membership of 250. 

East Los Angeles Lodge, No. 11, in- 
stituted July 6, 1897, with eighteen 
charter members, now has a member- 
ship of forty. 

Hermosa (ladies) Lodge, No. 32, in- 
stituted November 15, 1897, With 
thirty charter members, now has a 
membership of forty-five. 


Independent Order of Foresters. 

Without entering into any facts 
relative to the cutting away from the 
parent English order, it may be stated 
that the existence of the Independent 
Order of Foresters, practically began 
with Col. A. B. Caldwell of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1874, and has made re- 
markable progress since that day. It 
is no disparagement to other protec- 
tive orders to say that ho order in 
existence is founded on better busi- 
ness principles or better managed. As 
a proof of this it may be stated that 
the total membership of the order is 
about 125,000, and it had a magnificent 
reserve fund at the last report of $2,- 
458,898.60, which is being added to at 
the rate of over $50,000 per month. 

The total membership of the order in 
California at the present time is 7500. 
The first High Court was formed in 
Los Angeles April 11, 1890, by Oronhya- 
tekha, Supreme Chief Ranger, with 
Rev. B. W. R. Tayler of this city as 
High Chief Ranger. The High Court 
headquarters are in this city, and the 
following High Court cfficers are 
residents: G. A. McElfresh, H.C.R. 
W. H. Perry, High Secretary: H. S. 
Eberle: High ‘Treasurer; F. M. Par- 
ker, High Auditor; E. A. Beck, High 
Journal Secretary. In membership it 
leads all others in Los Angeles, with 
fourteen courts and one encampment 
Royal Foresters and a membership of 
2000. 

Court Los Angeles, No. 422, the 
pioneer court of California, was insti- 
tuted June 12, 1889, by W. 8S. Wil- 
liams, D.S.C.R., with twenty charter 
members. It is now the banner court 
of the world, with over six hundred 
members. In addition to death bene- 
fits, this court has a sick and. acci- 
dent, branch. 

Court Occident, No. 467, was insti- 
tuted in East Los Angeles November 
1, 1889, by W. S. Williams, D.S.C.R., 
with twenty-one charter members, 
and now has a membership of 170. 

Court University, No. 61, was insti- 
tuted by W. S. Williams, D.S.C.R., 
December 30, 1889, with twenty char- 
ter members, and has at the present 
time 100. 

Court Temple, No. 510, was insti- 
tuted March 6, 1890, by H. R. Mills, 
D.S.C.R., with twenty charter mem- 
bers, and has 210 at the present time. 


Court Morris Vineyard, No. 532, 
was instituted April 4, 1890, with 
twenty-three charter members, and 


has at the present time 365. 

Court Eucalyptus, No. 966, was in- 
stituted December 14, 1893, by G. A. 
McElfresh, H.C:.R., with twenty-four 
charter members, and has at pres- 
ent 54. 

Court Semi-Tropic, No. 1442, was 
instituted November 16, 1893, by G. 
A. McElfresh, H.C.R., with eighteen 
charter members, and now num- 
bers eighty-seven. 

Court La Fiesta, No. 880, was in- 
stituted by the High Chief Ranger 
on March 20, 1895, with sixteen char- 
ter members, and has at the present 
time 137, eighty-two of. whom have 
been added the past year. 

Court Central Avenue, No. 1970, in- 
stituted by the High Chief Ranger 
_November 24, 1896, with twenty-one 
charter members, now has a member- 
ship of seventy-eight, thirty-five of 
which were added the past week. 

Court Palmetto, No. 3345, was in- 
stituted December 12, 1896, by W. R. 
Uber, D.S.C.R., with forty-two char- 
ter members, and now has a mem- 
bership of forty-five. 

Court Angelina, No. 3422, was insti- 
tuted February 19, 1897, with thirty- 
three charter members, by W. R. 
Uber, D.S.C.R., now has a member- 
ship of thirty-seven. 

Court La Gazelle, No. 3631, insti- 
tuted by W.R. Uber, D.S.C.R., Au- 
gust 12, 1897, with forty charter mem- 
bers, has that number at present. 

Court Mateo, No. 3343, was instituted 
October 2, 1897, by W. R. Uber, DS. 
C.R.: with thirty-five charter mem- 
bers, and has forty-five members at 
present. 

Los Angeles Encampment, No. 17, 
Royal Foresters, the Uniform Rank of 


ninety . 
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the order, was instituted by Supreme 
Chief Ranger Oronhyatekha April 12, 
1890, with seventy-two charter mem- 
bers, and has seventy members at the 
present time. This body is the only 
mounted Uniform Rank order in the 
city, and create much favorable com- 
ment whenever out on parade. 

The Companions of the LO.F., the 
ladies’ auxiliary of the order, has es- 
tablished in Los Angeles the only court 
west of the Rocky Mountains, in 
Court Los Angeles, No. 18, which was 
instituted June 2, 1897, under the name 
of Sisterhood of the I1.0.F., with a 
charter list of twenty-seven. It was 
reorganized under, the present. title 
July 22, and now has a membership 
of seventy. Its objects are the paying 


of sick and funeral benefits, and fur-. 


nishing free medical attendance and 
trained nurses to the members, in ad- 
dition to the social features. 


Knights of the Maccabees. 

This order, organized June 11, 1881, 
at Port Huron, Mich., now has a total 
membership of 208,000. In addition to 
its certificates of $500, $1000, $2000 and 
$3000 in case of death, it pays disa- 
bility and old age benefits. It has had 
a wonderful record ever since its in- 
ception,and is gaining new members at 
the rate of 3000 per month. 

California has 3240. members, of 
which the city of Los Angeles con- 
tains nearly half, with 1401 members, 
and has the third largest tent in the 
world. 

Los Angéles Tent, No. 2, was insti- 
tuted June 11, 1891, with fifty charter 
members, by E. M. Guthrie, who is the 
present Record Keeper thereof. Its 
membership at the present time is 715, 
which figure is only exceeded by two 
tents, both located in Pennsylvania. 

Banner Tent No. 21, was instituted 
June 29, 1893, by J. M. Ermerius, 
Deputy Supreme Commander, with 450 
charter members, and has at the pres- 
ent time 365. 

California Tent, No. 6, was also in- 
stituted by J. M. Ermerius, March 4, 
1892, with twenty-six charter members, 
and has at present 175 members. 

Star Tent, No. 24, was instituted in 
March, 1893, by C. P. Dandy, State 
Commander, and has a present mem- 
bership of seventy-sig. 

Pico Heights Tent, No. 25, also in- 
stituted by Mr. Dandy in March, 1893, 
now has a membership of twenty-five. 

Mercator Tent, No. 45, was instituted 
in. October, 1896, with twenty-eight 
charter members, and has at the pres- 
ent time a membership of forty-five. 


Ladies of the Maccabées, 


This order, auxiliary to, but still 
under separate management from the 
Knights of the Maccabees, is similar 
in its aims and objects, and has a 
membership in the United States of 
over §1,000. 

The membership in California is per- 
haps 1500, in twenty-three hives. 
Los Angeles Hive, No 1, was insti- 
tuted December 10, 1892, by Mrs. Rosa 
Miller, Deputy Supreme Commander, 
with twenty-four charter members, 
and has at the present time a mem- 
bership of 187. 

Banner Hive, No. 21, was instituted 
April 12, 1894, by Miss Bina M. West, 
Supreme Record Keeper, with ,twen- 
ty-nine charter members, and has at 
the present time a membership of 150. 

Star Hive, No. 16, instituted at Rose- 
dale, in 1896, by Mrs. Emma R. Neidig, 
S.L.C., was a present membership of 
sixty-five. 

University Hive, instituted the past 
year by Mrs. Emma R. Neidig, has a 
membership of forty-three. 


Ancient Order United Workmen. 


This is the ptoneer among orders pay- 
ing death benefits to the families of its 
members, and was founded at Mead- 
ville, Pa., by John J. Upchurch, Octo- 
ber 27, 1868. It now has a total mem- 
bership of about 400,000, if not more, 
and had disbursed to October 1, 1897, 
$79,270,967.50 to the families of benefic- 
aries. It has but one form of certifi- 
cate, for $2000. 

California contains about four hun- 
dred lodges, and a total membership of 
18,600. The order paid death claims in 
the State the past year about $528,000. 
At the present time, since the order 
revised the rates, no order in the State 
perhaps is making greater progress in 
the accession of new members. 

There are in Los Angeles 627 affiliated 
members with city lodges, and at a con- 
servative estimate at least 400 mem- 
bers of the order who retain their 
membership in eastern lodges. Los 
Angeles was favored two years ago in 
having the Grand Master Workman in 
the person of James Booth, and at the 
present time A. F. Mackey of this 
city is next in line of promotion to that 
office. 

The first lodge instituted in the city 
was Los Angeles, No. 55, on September 
24, 1878, by George J. Mitchell, D.D. G. 
M.W., with thirty-six charter mem- 
bers. It now has 215 members. 

Southern California Lodge, No. 191, 
was instituted January 11, 1881, by J. 
A. Dunsmoor, with thirty charter mem- 
bers, and now has 101 members. 

East Los Angeles Lodge, No.*230, was 
instituted August 3, 1884, by Al. Cobler, 
D.D. G.M.W., with twenty-one char- 
ter members, and now has seventy- 
three. 

St. Elmo Lodge, No. 238, instituted 
January 28, 1886, by James Booth, D.D. 
G.M.W., with twenty-five charter 
members, and has fifty members at 
present. 

Germania Lodge, No. 241, instituted 
June 10, 1886, with thirty charter mem- 
bers, by Robert Sharp, D.D.G.M. 
W., now has sixty members. 

University Lodge, No. 304, instituted 


March 13, 1896, by James Booth, P.G. 
M.W., with twenty charter members, 
now has forty-five members. 

Orange. Grove Lodge, No. 312, insti- 
tuted June 2, 1896, by James Booth, P. 
G.M.W., with twenty charter members, 
now has a membership of twenty-nine. 

The Degree of Honor, the ladies’ aux- 
iliary, includes in its membership mem- 
bers of the A.O.U.W., their wives, 
daughters and sisters over 18 years 
of age, and gives a $1000 certificate. 
The only lodge of the order in Los An- 
gzeles is Magnolia, No. 34, which was 
instituted in March, 1891, by James 
Booth, with thirty charter members, 
and it has at the present time a mem- 
bership of fifty-four. 


Order of Chesen Friends. 


First established at Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 28, 1879, this order now has a 
membership of about 32,000 in the 
United States, and is similar in its 
dealings with other orders furnishing 
life protection. 

California has about two hundred 
ere and maintains a Grand Coun- 
cil. 

There are at present two councils in 
Los Angeles, although there were orig- 
inally four. Columbia Council, © No. 
91, which was instituted in August, 
1894, with fifty charter members, con- 
solidated with Guardian Council, No. 
90, on November 30, 1897, and Carna- 
tion Council, No. 89, instituted last 
fall, after a short but brilliant career, 
consolidated with Guardian Council, 
although a number of members of both 
defunct councils are at present mem- 
bers at large or Grand Lodge mem- 
bers. 

Guardian Council, No. 90, was insti- 
tuted May 28, 1883, by Charles Gerson, 
D.G.C., with thirty-five charter mem- 
bers, and now has a membership of 119. 

Los Angeles Council, No. 193, was in- 
stituted May 23; 1895, by S. J. Chase, 
D.G.C., with twenty-two charter mem- 
bers, and now has a membership of 
fifty-eight. 


Woodmen of the World. 


The charter for this order was granted 
in Nebraska in June, 1890, and the 
Sovereign Camp is located at Omaha. 
What particularly concerns this section 
is whet is known as the Pacific jurig- 
diction, embracing California, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon and Washington, in 
which are 400 camps, at the last re- 
port, November 1, 28,552 members. 


February 13, 1895, with thirty-five char- 
ter members, by W. A. Peabody, 
Deputy Head Consul. Later, Palmetto 
Camp, which had a brief career, con- 
solidated, and the membership at the 
present time is 205. 

Los Angeles Camp, No. 402, was in- 
stituted by E. C. Lockard, D.H.C., 
November 1, 1897, with twenty-five 
charter members, and has at present 
thirty-six members. 

Lorestina Circle, No. 83, Women of 
Woodcraft, was instituted October 28, 
1897, by Mrs. Helen M. Southwick, 
with twenty-eight charter members, 
which figure it still maintains. 


Knights of Honor 


Was organized June 30, 1873, and on 
December 1, 1897, had in the United 
States 92,290 members, and had paid 
in death losses to that date a total 
of $60,585,296.73. It has paid death losses 
in California about $1,611,000. . 

Los Angeles Lodge, No. 2925, was in- 
stituted March 23, 1883, with thirty-six 
charter members, and has at the 
present time 170, although it has in+ 
itiated 368 and has paid death losses 
on twenty-four brothers amounting to 
$45,000. A. H. Voight of this city is 
Past Grand Dictator of the State. 


National Union. 

Was organized and incorporated un- 
der the laws of Ohio May 4, 1881, and 
has in the United States about 49,000 
members, and has paid to beneficiaries 
$8,000,000. 

Los Angeles Council, No. 598, was in- 
stituted July 26, 1892, by Senate Dep- 
uty P. L. Teeples, with seventy char- 
ter -members, and has at present 
eighty-nine. 


Royal Arcanum, 


This order was organized in Boston, 
Mass., June 23, 1877, with nine mem- 
bers, and has at the present time a 
membership in the United States of 
200,000. An effort is being made to in- 
crease the menibership in the State to 
1000, to admit of the formation of a 
Grand Council, and the number ap- 
proaches that figure at present. 

Sunset Council, No. 1084, was insti- 
tuted February 14, 1889, by James A. 
Thompson, Deputy Supreme Regent, 
with sixteen charter members, and has 
at. the present time 121, 

Los Angeles Council, No. 1489, was 
instituted by G. L. Davidson, D.S.R., 
October 11, 1892, with fifteen charter 
members, and has at present 200. 


Knights and Ladies of Honor. 


This order was founded in 1877 and 
has had as high as 77,000 members, 
but at present has but 71,000. There 
are twenty-one lodges in California 
with a total membership of 1100. 

Los Angeles contains one lodge, An- 
gel City, No. 1433, with a membership 
of thirty. It was instituted in July, 
-1889 by Grand Protector Grant with 
eighteen charter members, 


' Fraternal Aid Association, 


This order, instituted October 14, 
1890, and incorporated under the laws 
of Kansas February 20, 1894, has at the 
present time a ‘membership in the 
United States of 19,500. There are 
thirty-five councils in California. 

East Los Angeles Council was in- 


stituted October 9, 1894, by J. H, Fred- 


La Fiesta Camp, No. 63, was instituted 


erick, State Orgariiger, with fifty-five 
charter members, and now has seven- 
ty-seven. 

Mt. Pleasant Council, No. 147, was 
instituted October 25, 1894, by J. H. 
Frederick with twenty-five charter 
members, and now has 150. 

Los Angeles City Council, No. 299, 
was instituted October 10, 1896, by J. H. 
Frederick with thirty charter mem- 
bers, and now has sixty-three. 


American Legion of Honor, 


Was organized in Boston in 1878, and 
at one time had a membership in the 
United States nearly 61,000, which 
has been sadly/ reduced in late years 
until it now has but.about 35,000. The 
total amount paid in death claims by 
the order up to October 1, 1897, was 
$36,154,560. 

The only council in Los Angeles is 
Good Will, No. 629, instituted March 
21, 1885, by R. _G. Willman, and has,a 
membership of thirty-five. 


Order of Pendo. 


This is a native order incorporated 
under the laws of California April 19, 
1894, and while late figures have not 
come to hand, it may be. stated that 
January 1, 1897, there were fifty-six 
councils in existence with a total mem- 
bership of 1700. 

Los Angeles has but one council, An- 
No. 12, with a membership of 
orty. 


+ Ancient Order of Foresters, 


This is the mother order of Forestric 
orders whose origin may be traced back 
to Robin Hood and his jolly men. 

Its work in Los Angeles has not been 
a bed of roses, as out of three courts 


remains—Court Southern California, 
No. 8136—which was instituted March 
14, 1894, by J. Falconer, P.S.S.H.C., 
a now has a membership of eighty- 
ve. 


Home Forum Benefit Order. 


This order was organized in Illinois 
with the first Forum at Rockford, in 
1893; and has at the present time a 
membership of 41,000 in the United 
States. 

Los Angeles has one forum—Pacific, 
No. 466—instituted by A. Fellner, D. 
G.P., in October, 1895, with twenty- 
eight charter members, and bas thirty- 
eight at the present time. 


National Reserve Association. 


Was incorporated under the laws of 
Missouri and chartered May 8, 1891, and 
has about forty-seven hundred mem- 
bers in the United States. 

There are two lodges in this city, 
both organized by M. B. Howard, D. 
S.P., in 1894. At the present time Los 
ma Lodge has about twenty-five 
members and Pacific Lodge, No. 86, has 
twenty-nine members. 


Catholic Order of Foresters, 


Is similar in objects and work to 
other Forestric orders, and was organ- 
ized in Chicago in 1883. The member- 
ship in the-United States is now 55,000. 

Angel City Court, No. 579, is the only 
court of the order in California, and 
was instituted in March, 1896, with 
forty charter members. Its 
membership is fifty. 


United Commercial Travelers, 


Incorporated at Columbus, O., Janu- 
ary 16, 1888, and composed only of com- 
mercial travelers in good standing. 

Los Angeles Council, No. 82, the only 
council in the city, 
of over one hundred. 


“There are Others,” 


In addition to the foregoing there may 
be a few other orders doing business in 
the city, but it would take a search 
warrant to find them, and whose ag- 
Srewate membership will possibly reach 


HORTON HOUSE, SAN DIEGO. 


Marked Improvements of This Pop- 
ular House Within the Year. 


It is safe to say that no Southern California 
hotel has a stronger hold upon its friends, or 
offers more genial entertainment to its pat- 
rons, than the well-known Horton House of 
San Diego. In point of convenience to trar spcer- 
tation lines and to the commercial center cf 
the city, its location could not be improved. 
The house has been one of the landmarks of 
the city for many years, not only for its 
unique architecture, but, as well, for its 
prominent location. 

The proprietorship of the house is in the 


hands of W. E. Hadley, a man of wide ac- 


quaintance, and a hotel manager who has had 
a long and successful career. Through his 
regime at the Horton he has always b-en 
found among the public-spirited men of 
town, and has exhibited 
house fully 
abreast of the times and the requirements otf 
his patrons.- He has made the house the ren- 
dezvous of a very 


various ap- 


_ The cuisine of the Horton House has a)- 

ays been a subject of particular attention 
u the part of the management, and has 
been maintained upon a scale of excellence 
psuperior to most houses having the same rates, 

Of particular interest to tourists who yisit 
the city/of San Diego, and who desire to visit 
the innumerable interesting points there to 
be seen, is the facility with which guests of 
the - er House can reach every desirable 
resort. 
with all other lines in the city. Jolla 
Beach, Coronado Beach, Point Loma and al] 


parks and places of amusement and business _ 


can readily and quickly be reached either on 
foot, by car direct or by connections. Near 
by are the best livery stables upon the Coast, 


together with boating, cycling and bathing re 
sorts. 


instituted the past few years, but one. 


present . 
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the utmost 
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| public, which goes to the Horton House when : 
| it visits San Diego, as a matter of course, : ~ 
Within a very recent time a complete over- 
hauling and refitting of the dralaage 
plumbing of the house has been made, placing 
ee it among the foremost caravansaries of the 
country in that respect. The dining-room, 
parlors, lobby and reading-rooms of the house 
are thoroughly modern in their 
pointments, and afford to guests = 
| comfort and convenience. t> 
| 
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AGRICULTURAL PARK COURSING CLUB. 


ESSE EES SECE SS EC GESEL SSE KEKE SESS CESS SES CECE é 


OURSING as a sport is almost as 
, old as the sport of falconry, ana 
there is no country on the civilized 
globe where it is not indulged in. Cours- 
ing in Southern California is new. Fox 
hunting was tried, but there wes a 


F. D. BLACK, LESSEE AND MANAGER, 


— 


scarcity of foxes in the State, and the 
people fell back upon the nearest thing 
to the fox hunt—coursing. 

When F. D. Black, the well-known 


“fence. 


ple of Les Angeles who wanted a day’s 
outing, ence a weck, the opportunity 
to cnjioy theinselyées at little ccst and 
less troubie. The grand infield of the 
park susgestcd to him the idea of 
coursing, and the more he thought of 
it, the better he liked the idea. 

The infield, as level as a floor and 
comprising within the fences some fifty 
acres, was refenccad with a rabbit-tight 
A warren was built at one cnd 
of it, and some twenty “escapes” for 
the rabbits constructed. The ground 
ready, the next thing was to get the 
hounds; the hares could be secured by 
the hundreds. 


Everybody said there were no grey- 
hounds in this part of the State worth 
turning loose after a rabbit; but Mr. 
Black went ahead and began effering 
purses to men with dogs of suifedent 
amount to pay them to put {heir hounds 
in training. The Agricultural Park 
Coursing Club was formed in ordcr to 
bring the greyhounds, entercd for the 
coursing, “under rules.” At first the 
members left everything to Mr. Black, 
but as meet after meet was held, as the 
sport increased, the club members be- 
came enthusiastic, and are today work- 
ing to build up coursing as club mem- 
bers should work. 


The infield was perfect, the hounds 
good-and the hares the best that 
money and time could procure, but the 


» 


JIM WILLIAMS, CONCEDED TO BE THE BEST SLIPPER OF DOGS ON THE COAST. 


promoter of sporting events, took 
‘charge of Agricultura! Park as its 
lessee and manager, he looked about 
him for some permanent form of 
amusement which would give the peo- 


: people didn’t know what coursing was, 
, and it took time to educate them. 


_At first they came by scores; then by 
hundreds,:and now, each Sunday they 
flock by thousands to the Fair Grounds 


to witness the sport. From nothing, 
as it were, coursing has built up with 
ing three months, to the most popular 
sport Ios Angeles has ever kad. 

As soon as he discovered that the 
people enjoyed the chase of the hare 
by the hounds, Mr. Blark eoush: lo 
fill up the gaps between the raxres 60 
that there would net be merment of 
the day whpn his ecuests would not 


fered at Agricultural Park are better 
thaa those offered at Ingleside. 

On every course success depends, 
even after you have your hounds and 
hares, upon two men, the slipper and 
the Judge. Unless the dogs are pointed 
righ’) 2nd sent away together, the race 


fares sitepest cs a Couble team then 
eacr ture, wreneh, go by. trip to- 


TRIP, OWNED BY OSCAR Hi. HINTERS, ONE OF THD FLEETEST HOUNDS ON THB 
COURSE. 


be entertained. He provided music, 
and sought outside attractions of every 
sort, until he now has a season’s pro- 
gramme arranged such as has never 
before been attempted in the State for 
eut-door amusement. 

By and by, when the people got to 
know what coursing was, and appre- 


| ciated the sport, the question of hand- 


ling the crowds came up and some- 
thing had to be dine. The two street- 
car lines whose tracks end at the gates 
of the Fair Grounds solved the prob- 
lem by adding extra cars and cutting 
down the time so that a thousand peo- 
ple can be hondled in half an hour, and 
each one have a seat, and there is not 
five minutes during the day but that 
you can get a car cow: there. 

From hounds’ coursing has 
grown until on Christmas day -— there 
was a fifty-six-dog race, but Black is 
not dismayed. He simply says “bring 
on your dogs,” and adds another twenty 
to the purse until today the purses of- 
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THE “PEN,” [FROM PHOTO BY GRAHAM & MORRILL] 
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gether with speed and kill must be 
noted. It is no easy task to either 
Sip a pair of dogs or judge their work 
in the field, but in both positions Mr. 
Black has found men of far more 
than average ability. As a judge D. 
R. Ladd has given satisfaction to own- 
ers of dogs, spectaiors and the club. 
He is absolutely fair in all his de- 


cisions. Jim Williams, better known 
as “Shim,” is a slipper par excelience. 
Net only does he get the dogs away on 
evea terms, but he .and Judge Ladd 


JUDGE D. R. LADD. 


must mantfestly unfair, and if they’ 


understand one another, and if the 
hare is lame the dogs are held until 
they get a chance for a race. On no 
course can two better officers be 
found, and that their work is appre- 


ers of dogs are entering. 

Coursing has come to stay. The 
people enjoy it. Agricultural Park is 
just at the edge of town, a pleasant 
ride, and on the grounds every comfort 
and convenience is provided. No bet- 
ter way to spend your Sunday could be 
found than a visit to the coursing 
match. The sport is clean and abso- 
lutely fair. The hare and hounds, 
once loose, cannot be jockeyed or job- 
bed, nor can anyone change the course 
of events. The constantly increasing 
attendance is evidence of the popular- 
ity of the sport, and Mr. Black prom- 


ises to keep on adding to his pro- 
gramme every Sunday. 


ciated is shown by the way the own- _ 
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THE VINE.- 


‘produced 


IKE many other branches of the 
norticuttural industry, the plant- 

ing of vineyards in Southern Cali- 
fornia was inaugurated by the early 
mission fathers, who set out vineyards 
around ‘the missions, from which a 
wine was made which was satisfactory 
in those days, because there was noth- 


- ing else in the shape of wine to be 


had. The variety of grape planted by 
the priests is still known as the Mis- 
sion. It has since then been supple- 
mented by a large number of the best 
varieties of wine and raisin grapes 
from France, and Germany and Spain. 

All classes of wine known in Europe 
are now successfully made in Cali- 
fornia. Southern Caliornia is noted 
for its sweet wines and brandies, the 
grapes raised here having = generally 
a high percentage of sugar, and con- 
sequently of alcohol, owing to the 
larger amount of sunshine which they 
receive. The leading sweet wines 
in Southern California are 
port, sherry, angelica and muscatel. 
in quantity these wines compare more 
than favorably with ‘the foreign prod- 
uct, for the reason that the latter is 
invariably adulterated, while the 
sweet wines of Southern California 
eontain only the pure juice of the 
grape, with a small addition of brandy 
as a fortifier. The grape brandy prod- 
duced in Los Angeles county has a 
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high reputation, and is well known 
in the East, where it is highly thought 
of by those who value the genuine 
article in preference to that from Eu- 
rope, which is, in nine cases out of 
ten, either adulterated or made up 
Seca of other substances than grape 
juice. 

Tho leading wine and brandy-produc- 
ing sections of Southern California 
are-in the San Gabriel Valley, Los 
Angeles county, around Anaheim, in 
Orange county, and in San Bernardino 
county. In the San Gabriel Valfey 
there are three of the largest wineries 
in Southern California; that at Shorb’s 
Station, near Alhambra; the «winery 
of the L. J. Rose Company, limited, 
and E. J. Baldwin’s winery at Santa 
Anita. The two former belong to Eng- 
lish corporations. These wineries ex- 
port large quantities of wines and 
which have a national repufa- 
tion. 

The gection, around Cucamonga, in 
Sen Bernardino county, is noted for 
its vineyards and wineries. The out- 
put of the Cucamonga winery is from 
150,000 to 200,000 gallons ‘of wine an- 
nually. Some Los Angeles wine men 
recently bought a large tract of land 
there, which will bo planted to vines, 
and another large winery will probably 
be erected. 

Many vineyardists sell their crops to 
the larger wineries, in preference to 
making wine themselves, as the wine- 
maker's art requires years of experi- 
ence. Distilling, which also requires 
much skill, is usually practiced at the 
larger wineries. 

The vineyards in the southern part 
of the State are at present conipara- 
tively free from insect pests. Sevy-ral 
years ago a mysterious ving uiseass 


| Etiwanda, in San Ber 


made its appearance at Anaheim, but 
it appears to have run its course. In 
Northern California the phylloxera has 
done much damage. Manv of tie 
vineyards there are being replace 1 with 
stocks of American vines, which are 
not liable to the assaults of this pest. 
The consumption of light wines in the 
United States is steadily incr asing, 
which is regarded as a goud sign )hy 
friends of true temperance, as it is a 
well-known fact tAat tntemperance 
is far less common in sections where 
spirits are the stimulant. 
There is still, however, muc!: :com ror 
growth in: this respect, as may te 
seen from the following shi w- 
ing the per capita consumption of wine 
in various countries per gallon: 
France, 16.52; Austria-Hungary, 4.84; 
Western Australia, 1.47: Switzerland, 
2.11; South Australia, 1.47; Germany, 
1.32; United Kingdom, 0.43; United 
States, 0.39. ; 
One of the diffieulties which Califor- 
nia wine-makers have had io contend 
with is the problem of shipping Cali- 
fornia wines to Europe, where they are 
fixed up by the wine men and are 
shipped to the United States for sale 
under foreign brands. Of late, how- 
ever, since Iuropean experts have ex- 
pressed their approval of California 
vintages, our wines have come into 
fashion, and are now found in most of 
the leading first-class clubs and res- 
taurants throughout the Mast. There 
is no doubt that the production of sweet 
wines and brandy will 
form an important and_rapidly-in- 
creasing feature in the exports from 
this section. 
The leading raisin-grape-producing 
sections in Southern California are at 
county, 


county, 


| the industry 


_henceforth > 


in the Cajon Valley n San Diego 
at Riverside and in Orange 
county near Tustin. The shipments 
from the Cajon Valley this season 
amounted to fifty carloads, and about 
as much will have- been shipped from 
the Etiwanda section. 

An expert gives as the ideal con- 
ditions for raisin culture a fertile, well- 
drained soil, moisture equal to twenty- 
four inches of rainfall, weather cold 
enough to keep the vines dormant in 
winter: absence of spring frosts, and 
an autumn without rain to impede dry- 
ing. As the raisins are dried in the 
open air, it goes without saying that 
can only be carried in 
the interior counties where there ar 
no fogs. Experts all agree that th 
question of pruning is a most import- 
ant one. To properly prune a raisin 
vineyard requires experience. In s2- 
lecting land the preference should be 
given to reddish, sedimentary soil. The 
expense of caring for a raisin vineyard, 
exclusive of picking, is estimated at 
about $20 per acre. 

A variety of grape that has been in- 
troduced for drying purposes during the 
past few years is the seedlesis Sultana. 
This variety takes the place to some 
extent of the Zante currant, which has 
not vet been raised in California on a 
commercial scale. The Sultana some- 
‘imes bears enormous crops. A yield 
has been reported of 100 tons of grapes 
from two acres and a half of this va- 
riety. 

A sufficient quantity of table grapes 
's raised in Southern Californie to sup- 
ply the home demand, and some ship- 
ments of the later varieties, which 
ripen toward Christma. have been 
made to the East, but this branch of 
th® industry has not yet assumed the 
importance which it has in the north- 
ern part of the State. , 


BROWN’S HOT AIR FURNACE 
Fits th climaee and pocketbook. Heating 
houses, halls. etc.. a specialty. 122 E. Fourth. 


B USINESS CHANCES— 
Wiscellancons. 


. 


GOOD LOCATION FOR SANITARIUM, PRI- 


VATE SCHOOL OR HOTEL AND BOARD- 
ING HOUSE. 


The Tustin Hotel property is now offered 
for sale at great reduction from cost or price 
heretofore asked; building 2% stories, con- 
taining 40 rooms, well built and modern in 
style; grounds comprise entire block of 
neariy 3 acres. in enter of town; a con- 
siderable portion in bearing orange and 
lemon trees; good access to Southern Pa- 
cific and Santa Fé railroad depots: fine 
roads and drives in all directions; price only 
$7000, on reasonable terms. For any iurther 
information desired, address the BANK OF 
TUSTIN; Orange county Cal. 


FOR SALE— 
SUGAR-BEET, 


POLO 


DAIRY AND SsTOCK 


RANCH, 


Lies between the celebrated peat lands 
and new beet-sugar factor at Alamitos, and 
near Westminster. 

New railroad station within two~ miles, 
160 acres, all fenced and crcss-fenced, di. 
vided into plow land, alfalfa and pasturage 

Fair house, barn and other buildings, 
flowing artesian well, ample shade trees 
and few fruit trees. pleasant location, near 
school, church, stores and several cream- 
eries; price $9000; on reasonable terms. 

For any further information, address THE 
BANK OF TUSTIN, Orange county, Cai 
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Annual Midwinter umber. 


Belmont avenue caused the district 
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ALIFORNIA’S petroleui produc- 
tion, confined wholly to the south- 
ern part of the State, has reached 
an annual output of 2,750,000 bar- 

rels, of which 1,450,000 barrels is pro- 

duced in the field situated within the 
city of Los Angeles. 

This oil is of asphaltum base, and is 
especially valuable in the manufacture 
of street-paving material, generating 
power, and for heating purposes. The 
value of the crude oil and its manu- 
factures has been estimated at as high 
a figure as $5,000,600. 

The oi! strata of the Los Angeles 
district underly the hilly western por- 
tion of the city, and extend from the 


elevation east of Westlake Park to 
the Catholic Cemetery on Buena Vista 


Expensive Exploitation. 


The first oil placed upon the market 
from the Los Angeles district was by 
E. L. Doheney during the summer of 
1893. This was baled from a shaft sunk 
to a depth of 145 feet at a depression 
in the hills near the junction of West 
State street and Lakeshore avenue. A 
product of only two or three barrels per 
day was secured but as the oil then 
sold for $2 a barrel, drilling operations 
were soon begun, and have been prose- 
cuted to a present, output of 4000 bar- 
rels daily, taken from nearly 500 wells. 

Prior to the time mentioned of se- 
curing oil, large sums had been dissi- 
pated in fruitless search for petroleum. 
In 1857 heavy oil seepage was uncoy- 
ered at a depth of 800 feet upon the 
site now occupied by the London Cloth- 
ing Company, at the junction of Spring 
and Temple streets. A franchise for 
further exploitation was refused by the 
city, and work was suspended. Louis 
Mesmer drilled to a depth of 900 feet 
at Main and Requena streets but failed 
to secure oil in paying quantities. The 
poe Oil Company sunk $20,600 in 1887 
im’an unsuccessful attempt to uncover 
strata in the Rancho La Brea. Two 


| wells were drilled, one to 1500 feet, and 


the other to a depth of 1485 feet. Ham- 
mel & Denker also squandered $20,000 
in a vain search for oil upon the 
Rancho Rodeo de las Aguas. Ivar 
Weid’s exploitation in the Cahuenga 
Valley.resulted only in the depletion 
of his bank account by $8000. And 
even at the present time large sums 
are béing annually expended without 
returns. 
The Oil Strata. 

The existence of “oil sand” or pe- 
troleum rock was not known before sev- 
eral hundred wells had been drilled, as 
heavy producers were secured from 
surface or seepage oil, uncovered at a 
depth of a few hundred feet. Some 
daring exploiter drilled down upon a 
tour of investigation and was rewarded 
by uncovering a __ gritty, decomposed 
rock carrying oil almost as a sponge 
would water. When this sand was 
first uncovered it was not unusual to 
secure wells that would produce from 
100 to 175 barrels per day... Now no one 
thinks of suspending drilling operations 
until the “‘sand’’ has been penetrated. 
In some portions of the field there are 
two cands, one lying from fifty to sev- 
enty<«five feet below the other, and sep- 
arated by shaie or adobe formation. 
As this is the most resistant formation 
in the district, neither blasting nor dia- 
mond drill points are necessary in oil 
development. The oil strata are from 


600 feet to 800-feet wide, and lie at an | 


angle of 45 deg., 
to south. 

At the present time there are few 
wells in the district that produce fifty 
barrels per day. Many have declined 


trending from north 


of the oil ranges from 13 deg. in the 
old field to 17 deg. inthe western ex- 
tension and 20 deg. in the eastern ex- 
tension. It is necessary to treat oil 
registering below 15 deg. before being 
used in oil burners. 

During the past eighteen months 
more..than three hundred wells have 
been drilled in the Los Angeles field, 
giving continuous employment to about 
forty drilling rigs and large forces of 
labor in the numerous callings inci- 
|} dent to the development, sale and trans- 
portation of oil, the .manufaeture of 
machinery and repairing of oil wells. 
Drillers receive from $5 to $6 per day. 
All labor is weil paid. The oil is trans- 
ported to shipping stations and points 
of consumption by scores of four-horse- 
team tank wagons and gravity lines. 
This oil now sells for $1 per barrel, 
giving an annual revenue of nearly 
$1,500,000 to the city of Los Angeles 
from her oil field alone, besides keep- 
ing at home over $100,000 formerly,sent 
abroad for coal. 

During the time mentioned the great- 
est activity has been in the eastefn 
extension, where nearly two hundred 
wells have been drilled within ten 
months. Oil sand is reached here at a 
depth of about seven hundred feet. 


oil Assays. 


Assays of the heavier oil of the Los 
Angeles field have shown the follow- 
ing results: Light distillate oil, 8 per 
cent.; 24 gravity oil, 60 per cent.; as- 
ones 24 per cent., leaving but 8 per 
cent. of loss. Twenty different products 
are. manufactured from this oil, one of 
whfch has a value of $2 per ounce in 
Germany for medicinal uses. The oil 
of Puente and Newhall and that of 
Ventura county is of high gravity and 
especially valuable for refining pur- 
poses. 

Puente Oil Refinery. 


This institution has been in operation 
less than one year, yet its influence is 
felt in the community through heavy 
reductions in the price of illuminating 
oil and gasoline, these products now 
being sold in Los Angeles for about 50 
cents per five-gallonScan. A fair ar- 
ticle is being mamufactured, and the 
refinery is giving employment to a 
great many men and supplying a mar- 
ket for considerable quantities of oil. 


Natural Gas. 


,There is some pressure of natural 
gas in the Los Angeles district as in 
other fields of Southern California, but 
the formation is so porous that it has 
been found impracticable to pipe it over 
large areas. Families’in the oil fields 
use it pretty generally for fuel and 
.speak highly of it. 


Oil Consumption. 
Three barrels of oil are equal to 


one ton of coal when economically 
used with the most modern appliances. 
Large quwantities of this crude petro- 
leum are used locally. The heaviest 
consumer is the Santa Fé Railway 
Company. It requires about 25.000 
barrets per month. The Chino Beet- 
Sugar Fiactory uses from 80,000 to 100,- 
000 barrels during its annual cam- 
paign, and there is a growing demand 
for this oil throughout the State, and 
extending into Oregon on the north 
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EXTENSION OCF THE LOS ANGELES OIL FIELD. 


street, a distance of nearly three miles. 
There is a break in the formation at 
Temple street, extending to the vicin- 
ity of Alpine street, a distance of three 
blocks. Bastward from this point the 
territory is known as the eastern exten- 
sion. A @isturbance in the stra at 


westward to be known as the ‘“‘quad- 


rant,” and western extension. The 
“old field” lies westward from Temple 
gtreet to Belmont avenue, 


to two or three barrels, and not infre- 
quently one is abandoned because it no 
longer pays pumping expenses. 

In the western extension it is neces- 
sary to drill from 1100 to 1300 feet in 
depth to reach “sand” and develop a 
profitable property. Nearly all the 
wells in the entire field are cased, as 
the formation is euch that considera- 
ble trouble is experienced from cave- 
ins. The “sand’’ is from thirty to 
eighty feet in thickness. The gravity 


and Arizona in the southeast. 
city of lis Angeles. consumes 


The 
2500 


- barrels per day in her various enter- 


prises. - 
Location of O11 Pieclds, 

The following review’ gives the lo- 
cection of all oil fields in California, the 
number of wells in each, and their 
daily output: 

Los Angeles county—City of Los An- 
geles, 600 wells; daily output, 4000 


/ 


/ 


barrels. Newhall, 60 wells; output 606 


barrels. Puente, 49 wells; output, 450 
— Whittier, 6 wells; 200 barrels 
aily. 


Ventura county—There are 100 wells 
in this county, with a daily product 
of 1500 barrels. The fields are located 
at Sespe, Torrey Cafion, Buckhorn, 
Santa Paula Cafion, Adams Cajfion, 
oy Marsh Cafion and in the Ojai Val- 
ey. 

Summerland, in Santa Barbara 
county, possesses about forty-five wells 
with a daily product: of 400 barrels. 

There are four or five wells at Fuller- 
ton, with a probable product of from 
150 to 200 bogmels per day. This 
stratum is in Orange county. 

Fresno county promises to become 
important in oil production. There 
are five wells in 'that county; some of 
the oil registers as high os 48 deg., 
but exploitation has not been vigor- 
ously prosecuted owing to the dis- 
covely being rempte from lines of 
transportation. A pipe line is being 
put in that will stimwate development 
in the near future. The daily product 
is about 200 barrels. 

No Flowing Wells. 

There are now no flowfng wells in 
this State. The “biggest’”’ well ever 
drilled in California was opened about 
eight years ago in Ventura county by 
Hardison & Stewart. It was sunk te 
a depth of nearly two thousand feet, 
and flowed 500 barrels per day for a 
long time. Oil was then .worth $2 per 
barrel. The heaviest producer in the 
Los Angeles district was the Nelson 
well, near West State street and Bel- 
mont avenue. It flowed for several 
days after being tubed. 

Asphaltum,. 

Large quantities of crude oil are 
used in the manufacture of asphaltum 
in the several reduction plants of this 
State, located along the coast as far 
nomh as San Francisco. The total 
output during 1896 was 24,000 tons. The 
figures are not in for 1897, but are ex- 
pected to reach 35,000 tons, valued lo- 
cally at about $14 per ton. One plant 


in Los Angeles manufaciures_. over 
5000 tons per annu much of which 
is shipped to Denver, Colo. Other 


shipments are myuade as far east as 
New York. 


A Private Practitioner. 


Dr. Minnie Wells, of this city, who is well 
and favorably known to a large clientele 
for her success’in the treatment of diseases 
of women and children, enjoys the distinction 
of having taken out the first license to prac- 
tice medicine in the State of Kentucky, is- 
sued to a woman. This was conferred in 
1882, at Paducah, where she afterward )prac- 
ticed her profession for an extended period 
with Dr. J. W Singleton, president of the 
Southwestern Medical Association of that 
State. Dr. Singleton was one of the distin- 
guished practitioneers and lecturers of his 
day in the South. ” 

Dr. Wells is a native of London, Eng., 
where she was raised and cducated. ‘'n 1865 
she came to this country and begun a highly 
successful career at Paducah, Ky., as 4 epe- 
cialist, treating diseases of women and chil- 
dren. Upon these lines she has established 
an enviable repudation for her skill and 
scientific success. She has effected immediate 
and permanent cures where old line practi- 
tioners have failed. 


During thetpast fifteen vears Dr. Wells 


has been a resident of Los Angeles, where 
the greater part of her success has been 
earned. 

Dr. Minnie Wells comes of an old-line aris- 
tocratic English family whose ancestry was 
closely identified with the political history of 
England two and three hundred years avo. 
She is one of a family of twelve children. A 
sister of hers built’‘and endowed as a memer- 
jal to their parents, the famous Triv tt 


Church, at Exeter, Canada West, at a cost of 
£60,000. Possessed of a warm and gencrous 
nature Dr. Wells lives for the good she can 
do others; in which she finds beth recreation 
and true happiness. In the practice of her 


profession ‘she is located at No. 815 West 
Seventeenth street, at the corner of Grand 
avenuc. Eminent physicians, among whom 
are noted John H. Melntyre, A.M., M.D., 
State Professor of Clinical Surgery of St. 
Louis, Mo.; P. M. Sturgis, M.D... and J. A. 
Munk, M.D., of Los Angeles. allude to Dr. 
Wells with distinguished consideration as 
*‘a critical and careful physician, who en- 


joys a large and successful experience in pri- 
vate practice.’’ 


Real Estate for Sale. 


Do you want to buy a home in California? 
—Let me know. 
Do you want to buy a home in Los Angeles? 
. —Let me know, 
Do you want to rent a house in Los Angeles? 
—Let me know. 


Do 
roperty for California property? 
—Let me know. 
Po you want to buy a hotel or lodgings 
houset 
hi —Let me kuow, 


S, P. CREASINGER, 


247 S. Broadway. 


you want to exchange your Eastern 
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Aleatraz Asphalt Paving Company. 


It is a fact that the choosing of the proper 
grade of asphaltic cement for the construc- 
tion of asphalt surfacing for pavements is 
one of the most perplexing and _ difficult 
problems that confront engineers today, and is 
the subject of exhaustive scientific research 
and practical tests. It has taken many years 
to discover and demonstrate which products 
of California are suited to the construction 
of a permanent asphalt street pavement and 
to «st bi sh a reputation for them. Many 
varieties of asphaltic material have been tried 
and many failures recorded, unti) at last, it 
bes been concluded that certain material com- 
binations of hydrocarbons which have grad- 
ually ripened by nature's slow distillation, 
+ i thev result in an elastic gum, resistant 
to moisture and atmospheric influences and of 
unchangeable cementing quality, are the only 
substances suitable to bind together the 
sand and mineral dust to form the wearing 
surface of a street. 

The result of this discovery was most 
gratifying, and a local company was formed 
with a capital of $100,000 for the purpose 
c contracting for street. work or work that 
required the use of asphalt. 

ssre. Feairchild & Gilmore, the well- 
known contractors of Los Angeles, have had 
th vroanpagement of the company’s business 


in Southern California, and have built up° 


an enviable reputation for it by adhering 
strictly to the business principle of furnish- 
ing the best material offered in the market 
for the construction of street work. By car- 
rying out the instructions set forth by the 
City Council of this city, they have given 
the property-owners the best of everything 
they ask them to pay for. : 

The asphalt which this company has used 
with great success is the well-known Al- 
cetraz brand, a natural asphaltum, a product 
of Southern California, containing no petro 
lev™ residues nor artificial matter whatever. 

Many miles of street pavement of this ma- 
terial have only been successfully 
‘ uthern California, but in many of the 
lerger eastern cities and in s#urope. New 
York city alone has twenty-three and a half 
mileg of Alcatraz pavement, pronounced su- 
perior to any other laid in that city. This 
certainly demonstrates its ability to with- 
stand the extremes of temperature of that 
rigid climate, not becoming too soft in sum- 
mer nor cracking in winter. This company 
is prepared at all times to offer bids on all 
classes of construction work, and has supe- 
rior facilities for carrying out any contracts 
which it may enter into. 


Harris & Frank. 


The firm of Harris & Frank is one of the 
oldest-established houses in Los Angeles and 
is conducted under the title of the London 
Clothing Company. They carry a general line 
of fashionable clothing, for men, boys and 
children, and a superb line of gentle- 
r -’s furrishing goods, in both foreign and 
domestic lines. 

The business was established over thirty 
years ago, on primitive lines, by Mr. Harris. 
it has now assumed extensive proportions. 
It is one of the largest houses on the Pac fic 
Coast, doing a retail business of about 
$250.000 annually, and is rated high in ¢om- 
mercial circles. Mr. Harris, the senior mem- 
ber of the firm, has been closely identified 
with the development of the city. He is 
having erected four business blocks on Spring 
street, and has just completed one of the 
finest commercial buildings in the city, lo- 
cated in the midst of the-business district. 

'' W. Frank is one of the best-known 
men in Los Angeles. He is noted for his 
public spirit and unselfish codéperation in all 
matters which appertain to the welfare of 
the city. He is president of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association and of the 
Associated Charities. 

The firm enjoys a large patronage among 
the best traders in the county, and attribute 
their success to “enterprise, advertising and 
fair dealing with the public. 


H, Jevne, Grocer. 


One of the sights of Los Angeles is the 
palatial grocery estblishment of H. Jeyne. It 
| which one delights to 
take his eastern friend, here upon a_ so0- 
seurn, to show him the finest place of the 
kind west of Chicago, and to impress him 
with the tone and style of California en- 
terprise. It is a place into which one enters 
as into the elegant surroundings of a palace 
car, and almost forgets that he is not in 
a place of luxurious ease, but simply a 
piece of business. 

It is now many years, as time passes in 
the rapid development of California, since 
Mr. Jevne, fresh from the progressive Garden 
City, and imbued with the progressive spirit 
whieh distinguishes it, engaged in business, 
in Los Angeles. His thorough knowledge of 
the business, fair dealing and standard mer- 
cha ndise readily placed him in the front rank 
in his line, and gave him a hold upon the favor 
of the public which has grown and strength- 
enec as the years have passed. 

For many years previous to the removal 
to the new establishment, the old house upon 
Spring street was crowded beyond ‘its ca- 
pecity and more commodious quarters de- 
manded. -When these were secured the best 
~ossible’ locsticn tn-the city was taten and 
the new establishment opened as the ac- 
knowledged leading retail establishment of the 
city, es judged from the standard of met- 
ropolitan style and completeness. The grand 
erening upon the occasion of throwing open 
the docrs at the new location was a memor- 
able event, which approached in elegance 
and patronage a select social ‘function. ' 

¥rom that event until the present time the 
Jevne grocery house has continued, not cnly 
to maintain its former prestige, but to vastly 
increase its trade. The establishment today 
is one of the busiest places of the city, and 
ore of the most interesting .to visit. - Both 
wholesale and retail business are conducted, 
the patronage of thé house reaching the en- 
tire field of which Los Angeles is the com- 
mercial center. 

Of the stock nothing further can be said 
than that it embraces the very best of every 
thing in the grocery line, many special com- 


modities being handled exclusive of all com-- 


petitors. The business is divided into three 
departments; the general grocery division, the 
department of liquors and the department of 
cigars. The offices of the -house occupy su- 
perbly appointed apartments. 


F. W. Braun & Co. ' 
Within a few days the leading drug house 


of this southwestern region, F. W. Braun & 
Co., will have moved cut of the old house 


into the new, as a result of the imperative 
demand of their rapidly growing business. 

Che new location occupies feet trontage 
upon both New High and Republic streets 
and sixty feet upon Main, occupying Nos. 
501 to 505 upon the latter. The tvilaing. 
which is new throughout, contains five floors 
besides a spacious basement. 

Taking into consideration that the growth 
of this house to its present maguitiude has 
all taken place within ten years, its growth 
becomes a matter of unusual mucrest. At 
present the stock carried embraces cvrery- 
thing in the drug line, considerable many 
specialties and quite a line of preparations of 
its own manufacture. Though the house is 
primarily engaged in the business of job- 
bing and distributing goods, there is an in- 
creasing demand for goods of its own man- 
ufacture to which it is more and more re- 
sponding. -One of its leading special lines is 
that of eucalyptus plasters, cigarettes and 


lozenges, upon which it enjoys a ;wide rep- 
utation. 

. W. Braun & Co. is a copartnership com- 
posed of F. W. Braun of this city, and man- 


ager of the house, and L. N. Brunswick 
wholesale druggist of New Orleans, La. The 
trade of the firm far outruns the ‘terriccry of 
Southern California, cxtending so fer Kast as 
Western Texas and even into Nevada and 


Utah. New Mexico and Arizona, with all of 
the lower and central parts cf this fiate 
are within its reach. Its luval trade, among 
retailers of this city and suburts, is very 
large and is growing with the pouwiation, 

The magfftude of this house, estuctelly 
when contrasted with compet'ng houscs in 
the same line speaks volumes for its ente- 
prise and business sagacity. This with the 
brief period during which this splendid success 
has been attained suggests the probability 
of very superior management and unusual 
activity. Doubtless the prompt and liberal 


+methods which have characterized its busi- 


ness history have been the most potent 
agency whereby the house has secured cum- 
mercial supremacy in its line. 


Haas, Baruch & Co. 


Haas, Baruch & Co., importers and whole- 
sale grocers, of Los Angeles, was established 
on September 1, 1871, and is composed cf A. 
Haas and J. Baruch. The house has had a 
successful career fcr more than a quarter 
of a century. Their traile estegds to ail 
parts.of Arizona, New Moe2x'‘'co and Southern 
California and axsrezgitea several hundnd 
thousand dollars annu!'y. 

The members of the firm have displayed a 
luberal spirit of enterprise in their dealings 
with merchants and their keen foresigth and 
splendid business acumen has develcped ther 
success. 

The firm is one of the strongest in the 
city, if not in the State. 

The lines handled, include groceries, pro- 
visions, cigars, tobacco, liquors, drugs, chem-. 
‘cals and patert medicines. 

a corer ths largest trade in 
its line south of San Francisco. 


Lacey Manufacturing Company. 


It is now more than ten years since manu- 
facturing of irrigating and mining machinery 
was begun in this city by the Lacey Manufac- 
turing Company. The growth of the fruit 
interest of the State, together with the grad- 
ual absorption of unimproved areas for culti- 
vation has necess'tated vast supplies of pipes, 
reservoirs and kindred appliances which, in 
the aggregate, have caused manufacturing of 
these commodities in the city upon a large 
scale. Having been’in the field from the be- 
ginning of this onward rush of development 
this company has grown with its progress 
and has at all times kept fully abreast of the 
time. A careful study of the requirements of 
irrigation enterprises together with the de- 
mands caused by the oil. industry has enable 
them to meet any required situation promptly 
and efficiently. Throvghout the southern part 
of the State there is scarcely a large enter-: 
prise in the building of which the product of 
the Lacey Manufacturing Company has not 
been used. At present they are supplying 
the piping for the San Gabriel Power Com- 
pany, and for the oil producers’. organiza- 
tions. Plate and sheet iron work is one of 
their. lines. They manufacture several pat- 
ented specialties which haye met with spe- 
cial favor, among which are irrigation by 
draught and air valves. 

Particular attention is paid to the outfitting 
of mining plants cf various kinds. The 
cvanide process mills which the company has 
placed inthe field have met with especial 
*-vor, and the trade enjoyed in this line has 


meht of the mining interest. 

The manufacturing plant of this company is 
one of the largest in the city and one of the 
institutions of which Southern California is 
justly proud. It is one of the largest em- 
ployers of skilled labor in this field. Its of- 
fices are in the Baker Block. 


Baker Iron Works. 


Foremost among iron working establish- 
ments in Southern California is the large and 
flourishing manufacturing establishment 
known as the Baker Iron Works. The place 
occupies an immense area upon Buena Vista 


street and consists of machine shops, pat- 
tern shops, moulding rooms, blacksmith 
shops, office buildings and boiler shop. The 


firm is one of the oldest of this part of the 
State, and one of the best and most favor- 
ably known. 

The lines of product turnea out embrace 


every kind, including hoists, trams and mills 
of all capacities. 
| in for a large part of the business, the works 


well rigs, pumps, drills and the endless tools 
and implements required in the oil industry; 
castings for heavy construction work, bridges, 
stee] structural work, iron pipe of all kinds, 
fancy iron grills, cresting, fences and all 
ornamental tron work are supplied. Iron 
gratings, screens, sidewalk plates and lights, 
sewer traps and fittings, and all steam con- 
nections are always on hand. Special atten- 
tion is given to the construction of steam en- 
gines, boilers and all engine parts. All 
kinds of heavy machinery are repaired. . 

The firm is agent for the world-famous 
Cram elevators, used in the leading structures 
of all cities of the United States. These ma- 
chines are made with hydraulic or electric 
driving machinery. Among many prominent 
blocks in Los Angeles in which these ma- 


the Boston Store, Bullard building, Wilcox and 


new Story blocks. These elevators are the 
product of the best effort in mechanical in- 


been large and is growing with the develop- 


everything required in mining operations of . 
Oil. well machinery comes 4 


containing the only adequate layout of ma-~ 
chinery in this region for forging and fitting | 


chines are now in operation may be mentioned ' 


vention and have stood the test of time and 
severe trial, and are today the recognized 
standard of excellence in the line. 


Thompson & Boyle. 


Sheet-iron and steel water pipe and well 
casing are among the products for which, ow- 
ing to the vast irrigation enterprises of Cali- 
fornia, a large demand has been and still con- 
tinues to be made, Manufacturers have come 
into the field from other States, by their rep- 
resentatives, and a large manufacturing in- 
terest has grown up at home for the supply of 
this market. 

Chief among the latter class is the well- 
known firm of Thompson & Boyle, whose 
well-appointed plant cn a conspicuous 
osition in the list of California enterprises. 

he firm has been operating about two years, 
having superseded J. F. Holbrook by pur- 
chase. Under the present managem nt, a 
careful study of the requirements of the sit- 
uation has been made, and methods and 
mechanisms have- been introduced which have 
fully met the varying needs of mining, pump- 
ing and irrigation. An espec'al effort has been 
put forth to supply well casings apa PP of 
a superior quality, and the result is.that its 
call is clearly larger than that of any com- 
petitor in the line. 

In addition to these lines, a complete line 
of oil and water tanks, boilers, smokestacks 
and general sheet-iron wcrk is constantly car- 
ried in stock. Full equipments in any of the 
large plants which are required in the fields 
of mining and irrigating, are furnished 
promptly and fully guaranteed to be equal to 
the product of any competitor. : 

The trade of the firm, as would naturally 
follow, extends wherever the great industries 
of Southern California have been d-velopea. 
Throughout Arizona and New Mexico the 
trade of the firm is large. 


R. H. Herron & Co, 


Foremost among the houses of Southern 
California which have to do with the intros 
duction Of the implements and accessories of 
a new and promising industry, is that of R: 
H. Herron & Co., oil-well supply hcuse. The 
office of the firm is in the center of tvhole. 
sale district, upon Los Angeles street, where 
are also located the salesiooms ard warehouse, 

The stock of the firm embraces evcrything 
known to the oil industry, embracing ihe 
pumping, tratsportation and storage of the 
product.- A full line of water-pumping ma- 
chinery, tanking and distribut ng, is also a 
part of the line always cariied by th house. 
In addition to these lines, engines and boilers 
of all sizes and capacities are carried, t)- 
gether with all needed parts, pipe tools, cord- 
age and tackle. 

The trade of the house, throuzh Mr. Her- 
ron’s wide acquaintance, has extended all over 
California. Ho represents the Oil-well Sup- 
ply Company of Pittsburgh, Pa.,. the largest 
house of the kind in America. The immense 
storage tanks for oil, which occupy this ficld 
and about the railway shipping points, are 
supplied by this company. 

Mr. Herron will be remembered by the trade 
as one of the promoters of the Oil Exchange 
of this city, he being one of the officers of the 
organization. 


Cc. F. Driscol, 


Among the many noted architects and pro- 
fessional men of every class who have been 
attracted to this land of push and thr ft, the 
name cf C. F. Driscol, formcrly of Omaha, is 
conspicuous. For more than thirty years Mr.. 
Driscol has been actively engagcd in the prac- 
tice of his profession, twenty-eight years of 
that long term of servic2 having been spent 
in Nebraska’s metropolis. Of the splendd 
growth of that vigorous c ty he was a witness, 
and of its prosperity he earncd a liberal share. 
He comes to this city as a ‘fulfillinent of a 
design which he has cherished for many 
years, indeed, since the time of completing 
his course of study and first setting westward 
from the effete East. : 

The greater part of Mr. Driscol’s work has 
been tm the line of heavy constructon, by 
far the greater share, judged from the 
amounts involved, being in public buildings. 
For many years he gave himself up almost 
wholly to the: building of many of the State 
institutions of Iowa, erecting during this time 
the Iowa Institution for the Fe:ble-minded at 
Glenw , the Iowa Deaf and Dumb Asyium 
at Council Bluffs, including the entire group 
of buildings in both cases. In Nebraska he 
built the Nebraska Institution for the Feeble- 
minded at Beatrice, the Nebraska Institut’on 
for the Blind at Nebraska City, and the Ne- 
braska Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Omaha. 

Besides these great institutions, Mr. Driscl 
erected five schoolhouses in Council Bluffs, 
ten in Omaha, seven in Fremont, and scores 
of others, together with innumerable church s 
in various cities and towns in the Central 


est. 

But public buildings have not alone ab- 
sorbed his attention. ~Some of the leading 
commercial structures of Omaha, including 
the Old Grand Central and Murray hotels. 
Residence architecture is one of the lines of 
his profession in which Mr. Driscol is at his 
best. His offices are in the Byrne building. 

Morgan & Walls. 

No firm has done mcre for the architectrua) 
development of the city of Los Angeles than 
that of Morgan & Walis. For more than 
twenty years Mr. Morgan has been act veiy 
engaged in the practice of his profession in 
the city, either as member of a copartnership 
or alone. He is one of the oldest practition- 
ers in Southern California, and during his 
term of service here has been connected with 
the best building enterprises that have been 
put through. During boom times he, perhaps, 
id more contracting and architectural work 
than all competitors combined, he having had 
charge of many blocks at a time. Of the 
principal structures of that period, there is 
scarcely one with which the firm of which he 
was a part was not connected. Redondo 
Beach Hotel, Palomares Hotel, Pomona, and 
Childs’s Operahouse were built then. With 
the later period of construct'on, wh'ch now 
continucs with increasing energy and splendor, 
Morgan & Walls have been prominently iden- 
tifled from thefirst, and are now engaged in 
the construction of the best type of structures 
which adorn the business thoroughfarcs of the 
city. Within a recent period such bu'ldings 
as the Bullard Block, the Nelson ce! | build- 
ing, the Hellman Block, Sisters’ osp tal, 
Hollenbeck Home and Van Nuys Hotel have 
been built by this firm. These buildings are 
typical of the most advanced order of com- 
mercial architecture, and embody the newest 
features, both in style of firiish and mde of 
construction known to the building trades. 

' The influence which this firm has exercised 
has been far-reaching and beneficial. 
Throughout their period of activity, the mem- 
bers have maintained integrity of their 


| 


profession at a high standard, and their work 
is known by all who know the firm to be 
done upon honor. No discredit has ever fallen 
upon them by reason of any defect either in 
demeanor or in their structures. More than 
this, they have supported many o:ganiza- 
tions liberally: which have for their object 
the scientific and ethical study of. their pro- 
fession. Mr. Morgan has twice been honored 
by being made president of leading bodies of 
this character. 

The building of the firm for the past year 
represents an expenditure of over $3,000,000. 


John D. Mercer. 


One of the leading poultry-supply houses of 
Los Angeles is that of John D. Mercer, at No. 
117 East Second street. During a period of 
many years this house has enjoyed the favor 
of the select trade of the city, and has sus- 
tained his reputation as a representative man 
in his line. The public has learned to know 
that anything purchased of him will be found 
to be exactly.as represented, and to be the 
best possible product which the markt, fr 
the time, contains. Occupying this favorea 
position, the management of this house neVer 
allows a compet tor to approach him in the 
variety and excellence of his stock. 


E. R. Wheeler. 


Though it is now only about three years 
since E. heeler, representing th> Cleve- 
land Faucet Company, Iceat in this city, 
nevertheless, by the excellence of the product 
of which he is the exclusive agent, as well 
as by his accommodating manner as a busi- 
ness man, he succ ed in winn'ng his 
way to popular favor a remarkable de- 
gree. The line which he handles is that of 
beer pumps, refrigerators and all supplies and 
attachments for the same. e beer pump 
which he handles is now used by almost all 
of the leading houses of the c'ty having use 
for such an article. It has been found t> be 
the most efficient and most economic.l pump 
thus far brought out. 

In the refrigerator line, Mr. Wheeler offers 
an article for home use, or for the uc of 
restaurants cr bars, as desired. It is always 
made in the highest perf-ction of mechanism, 
elegant in appearance, and at prices entirely 
reasonable. : 

Mr. Wheeler's place of business is at No. 
120 East Second street. 


Railroad Contractors, 


The best as well as the most difficult feats 
of railroad constructicn in the csuntry 
been accompl] shed in the great Scu.hwest 
where the natural disadvantages of desert and 
climate were of a character io call forth the 
greatest engineering skill and enterpr se that 
human cnergy could command. 
Grant Bres. is one of the best-kn wn firms cf 
railroad contractors in the country. They 
have done some of the heaviest contract rg in 
railroad construct‘on in th; Southwest, and 
their capacity and reliable knowledge is 
demand upcn all occasions whenever 
problems in raihroad building come up. Thy 
do a general! line of railroad work, including’ 
grading, bridging, track-laying, and all Ins 
appertain'ng to practical railroad construc- 
tion, and their resources for such woik a‘’e 
adequate to any and all undertakings. Their 
terms are based on conservative and equitabl> 
estimates. The firm of Grant Bros. compr s’s 


n 
new 


three members, with offices at room 54 Chron- | 


icle building, San Franc sco, end room 155, 
Wilson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Sapreme Lodge of the fraternal 
125% S. Spring Street. 


This order is fast becoming one of the great 
institutions of Los Angeles. It was organized 
one year ago lag Maich, and now bas thirty- 
eight lodges scattered threughout Southern 
California. This wonderful growth is perhaps 
due to the fact thet women are taken into 
the order on cxactly the same basis as men, 
and are eligible to the highest office of the 
Supreme Lodge. 

It offers first-class protect on at actual cost 
and is managed by officers chosen. annually 
by its members. Few persons really under- 
etand the great benefits that accru‘ to a com- 
munity where one of these orders has its head 
office. 

Orders similar to the Fraternal! Bro herhood 
have in a very few years grown to immense 
proporticns, paying out in some instances over 
$20,000 a month for salaries and eupplies, be- 
sides the investment of thir reserve funds. 

This order comb'n:s the good features of the 
older organizations, and has tr'ed to leave out 
the defects. In fact, it is a modern fraternal, 
beneficiary order, run on business pr neiple-. 

Los Angeles is s°*nding out every morth cvor 
$50,000 for life insurarce, and 70 per cnt. of 
this amount never returns. Ths. order not 
only helps to keep our money et *~™>, but its 
now branching out East ard ~ and at 
no very distant day foreign ir begin 
to come this way and find p-r . Invest- 
ment in Southern California through the re- 


serve fund of this order. 


Something New and Wonderful! Hall 
Thompron’s Rheumatism and Kidney Cure. 
1 have the evidence of ovér one bundred 
people in Los Angeles and vicinity in the 
last seven mouths. and with the exception 
of four, not one of them has paid over #10 
for medicine—and what is that to cure 
Rheumati:m? And laiiea that are suffer- 
ing with Kidney trouble and Lame Back, 
there is not a case on earth that it will not 
cure. Cali and get evidence of its cure. 

N B.—I donot claim that one bottle will 
cure Rheumatism, but five or six botties 
will cure any ordinary case. 

Manufactured and sold only by 


S. B. Thompson, 


431% S. Spring St., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Mis. SHINNICK, 


Ladies 


Complexion Specialist, 323 5. Broadway. 


Facial blemishes of 
allkinds permanent- 
ly removed. 


The firm of 
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Widwinter umber. 


| We are prepared to quote you figures on anything you _— need, 
whether it 


| Mackinaw Suit, a Tent, Snow Packs, Sleds, 


Moccasins, Snow Shoes, etc. 


Saccharine Tablets 200 times sweeter than sugar; 1 tablet sufficient 
to sweeten a cup of coffee. 


Grub Maize, or ‘‘Pinole” % pound a day in water will nourish a 


man to the exclusion Of every other food 


Aluminum Kamping Kits without scorching, milk, 


rice, custard, etc. Unaffected by acids. 
‘Estimates shar, special lists will be cheerfally figured on, no matter 


‘for us to handle in the interest of the buyer. 


we cannot guarantee the continuance. 
of the same. 


- month ago were 80c a pound; last week they 


We have also been notified by Eastern re staat that prices will ad 
vance on heavy woolen goods, 


Packi ng Either for man back or mule train NO CHARGE. We recommend 
side of that. We stencil the owver’s name in fall on each bag, and alsoa 
list of contents. Goods free on board steamer at San Francisco. 

Mail Orders 2°4 inquiries will have our prompt attention. 

Prices Noone can or does undersell us, 35 to 50 per cent. lower than San 

Francisco or Seattle. 

Guides rr Bordman’ s Klondike Guide, accurate and reliable. Send for 

10c. 


Warning ! * you intend outfitting for Klondike, you must give us your or- 
der six weeks previous to departure, as the clothing factories are 
running double capacity night and day and we have to wait our turn. 


WM. H. HOBGEE, 


130, 132 and 136 S. Main St. © Phone [ain 653. 


MANN & JOHNSON 
|\Machine Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas 
| Irrigating 


Fine Machine Work, 
Blacksmithing, 


| Shafting, Hangers, Boiler Making, 
‘Pulleys and Power- Pattern Making, “ye 
| Transmitting Machinery, Hydraulic and Street-car 


Difficult and Printing: . Work and General 
- Press: Repairing a Specialty. Repairing. 


Our shop is. thoroughly equipped for turning out 
rapid and correct work. Skilled workmen in all 
departments and the best mechanical devices enable 
us to render our patrons prompt service and satis- 
results. 


MANN & JOHNSON, 


{0091013 N. Main St, Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles 
LO 


O12 W. ST... axtétes. 


Winter term opens Monday, January, 3 A very comprehensive catalogue—some- 
thing that will interest you. MAILED FREE, 


WINTER OPENS 
TERM JAN. 3. 


THE TOURISTS’ FAVORITE ROUTE vo | 
OCEAN. AND MOUNTAIN RESORT VIA THE 


Los Angeles Terminal Railway. 


| Long Beach, Terminal Island, C@alina, Pasadena, Mt, Lowe, Echo Mountain, Ostrich 
Farm, Rubio Canyon, San Pedro, Devil's Gate and Sorenee Park—all reached in the most 
comforta! le ani expeditious manner via the Terminal Railway. Standard gauge steam 
trains, convenient schedules, elegant coaches, equipment highest standard, 


2 Get (et the shoes at Godin's, 137 S 137 S. ‘Spring Si : 


tsize; none too small to interest us, and none too large | 


Chanees. in Market Values Ate likely to occur at any time, and |. 


a black oiled bag outside each canvas bag, and an oilskin bag out- 


| 


Company, 


— Omaha, Neb. 


MAKE A 
SPECIALTY OF. 


Supplying newspapers 
with high-grade roll 


printi 
ou printing paper at very 


reasonable rates. It 
also does a large gen- 
eral paper supply bus> 
ness. Its field extends 
from the Mississippi 
| River to the Pacific 
Coast and the far-off 
Hawaiianlslands. The 
|Los Angeles Times is 
one of itsmany patrons. 
Send for Price List. 


be 


|The Carpenter 
Paper Co., 
|} Omaha, 


I. W. CARPENTER, 
PRESIDENT. 


Odorless Vil Heaters. 


THE FAIR. 
Also 60-piece Dinner Sets . . $5.95 4 


And Peerless Enamelied Ware at prices so low that your 
purse will never miss the money it takes to buy an outfit. 


224-226 S. SPRING STREET. 


MAEDER, PRIESTER & CO. 


“Ds 
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A littie more than a ycar 
ago the WIEST 
ING COMPANY cémmencea 
business at their néW power 
station. on Second eireet. 
This enterpris#is now known 
as the Edison Electric Com-. ~ 
pany. plant hasgacapa- 
city of about 1000-horse 
power, and is at present be-. 
ing enlarged by additional  — 
bofiers; engines aud electric == 
generators.” Over 24,090 
candescent lights have al- 

ready been installed, and | 


mdditions are belag wade at 


about (thé rate of 200) lights 
per month. There are 150 
2003- candle power arc lights. 


“in use, with a capacity of 150 


additional This company 


generators, with separate 
circuits for the operation of 
elevators and large motors 
for operating machinery of ... 7 
all kinds, the service being 
continuous, might and day =. * 
and of. perfectly even regu- 
|. 
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thirty-five miles of street 
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“General Office. 


to science, being 1n use in all the 
large cities in the world. — 

While there are many serious 
} obstacles -to the introduction of 
underground circuits In a city 
constructed like Los Angeles, with 
few buildings excavated to the 
, curb, it is the intention of this 
company to proceed with this un- 
derground system just as soon as 
the sameis required and canbe 
déne without too great interfer- 
ence with the streets and sidc- 


walks in making thé numerous 
inlets and connections 


This Company is at present 
lighting the Van Nuys, Nadeau 
Westminster’ Hoteig; the 
Bredbury Building, Byrne Bulld- 
ing, Times Building, Lankershim 
Buliding, Evell’ Bulldiag, City 
Hal), Hallett & Pirtle Buliding, 
the Stimson Building, Gardner & 
Zeliner Block and the New Ar- 
mory: Merchants’ an@ Manufac. 
Association; St. Vincent's 
College and Church, St. Joseph's 
Hall, Soathern California Furni- 
ture Bullding, several Dbdanks, 
twelve churches and about 100 of 
the principal stores and bustness 
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houses and over 600 residences. 


The directors of the Company 
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finé residence Gistricts of . 
‘the city—Bonate Brae, West-. 
jake Park and the Harper tract, where, befare 
thi¢ company commenced business, neither 
electric or gas light could be obtained. 

Four months ago the company, ag} 
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| talstocn of the Edison Electric Company, ac- 
quired the exclusive right to useinthe city of 
Los Angeles all the Edison Eiectricamachinery, 
apparatus and lamps and Controted by 


‘ pany. and the altied Thomson-Houston, Unitea 


States and Brush Electric companies. This tn- 
clades the exclusive right to use the Edison 
thrée-wire underground system, the most efi- 
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I loan from 50, 000 $175, 000 every month, and in years in 
| this work have never lost a dollar for a customer, ‘nor has there been 


a foreclosed. The records show it, 


money to loan 


goodrateof 
interest, and will 
guarantee every 
loan. It matters 
not where you . 
live, you can | 
send it to me. 
in New York 
draft, postoffice 


registered letter, 
I have custom- 
-ers livingin 
| all parts of the © 
| United States. 
My reference is. 
any of my cus- —— 
tomers, or inquire 
of yourcom- 
| mercial agency. | 


Hotels 


Ihave a nice list for sale or ae 
One centrally located. 


45 rooms... $5000 
40 rooms. ........-. price $2500 
$2000 
20 rooms..... $1600 
12 rooms......... 
$ 450 
26 rooms... ses $2500 
15 rooms... price $1200 


19 TOOMBS Price 90 


44 rooms.. eee price $4500 


87 price $1800. 


And very many others ranging in price 


from $350 to $20,000 each; If you 
wish a hotel or oF 


call oud see me. 


P. Creasin ger, 
S. Broadway. 


If you haye 


I can get you a 


| order or 


Pp. CREASINGER 


347 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal 
The Man Who Handles Millions. 


For 


Por Eastern Property—Santa 
Ranch, elegant residence, 


barn and 


other improvements; set to oranges, 


* An élegant city home in Los Angeles, 


; “worth $10,000, for Eastern property, 
Clear. 


One Ranch, is situated about 
one-half mile from Fallbrook, San 


“Diego county, and consists of. 838 acres 
- planzed principally to lemons, except a 


small orchard for family use, in which 
are apricots, English walnuts, oranges, 
guayas and-grape fruit, fig, pear, plum, 
peach, prbne, petsimmon, apple, nec- 


tarine, quince and pecan trees, black- 


berry, Loganbefry, strawberry plants, 
etc., These are all chotce 
varieties and in “bearing, 


strictly modern. .6-room house, grate, . 
hot and cold -water,.curing house, tools, * 


teams; everything complete; source of 


water supply, from a lake supplied . 
from artesian flow; engines and ma- 
chinery.: 


25. acres, 15 miles Herth went of city, 


; for exchange for Ohio property; 15 
-aeres of this planted to fruits just com- 


mencing to bear; wortt $100 per acre. 
T also have a large Hst of nice orange 


and lemon orchards for sale at a bar- 


gain. Write me for any. information 
you want about Southern California 


property; enclosing stamp, and tall. 


the information you want. 


celery land, 140 acres; 
celery, finely improved; only $10,000, 
Also some fine residences in Los An- 


Aa orange orchard, $7000; ‘one-half 
cash, balance to suit. wit pay: 20 per. 
-ceat. on investment. 

’ Some. -Are orange land in the foot- 


hills near Pasadena; $100 per acre. 
Also some fine alfalfa land, peat and 
5 of peat and 


geles, worth from $4000 to $20,000, 


and some acreage that will pay to sub-. 
‘Think of 20 acres in Los An- 
geles for $16,000, near.car line. 

~ Also. an elegant place ‘stocked. for 
‘dairy, aear the best creameries. ‘Will 


divide. 


pay 20 per cent. on investment. 
Also large acreage for stock ranches 


to exchange for Eastern property. - 
I have some customers that want to 


exchange properties here for 

Easter erty. Write for informa-— 
and: “inc e stamp tq insure. 
pty 


20 acres: “alfalfa, will cut eight tons 


tothe acre annually; good residence; “ 
me miles from Los Angeles; at a bar- 
n. 

Write me if you want to invest tn 
good business propositions; have 
some of the very best. 

I. also have some nicé, houses on the 


at Santa Monica, Long Beach, 


cheap. 


| income property 


how you want 
Lit and. it will be. 


Hoan on | 


in the city, 
Improved 


Walnut, Prone 
and Almond 


Orchards. | 
Every Joan i is. 

| first-class. 

You can. draw 
your interest 
monthly, 
-terly, semi- 


| Just let me genes: 


done. 


Houses 
for Rent 
"Burnished 


and Unfurnished. 
168 rooms, furnished... per month 
10 rooms, farnished....$45. per month 
& rooms, farnished.... per month 
4 rooms, furnished....$22 per month 
12 rooms, furnished,...$55. per month 
5 rooms, unfurnished. . $18 per month 
4 rooms, unfurnished..$15 per month 


rooms, uafurnished..§14 per month 


rooms, uufurnished..620. per month 
12 rooms, uafurnished..$85 per month 
6 rooms, unfurnished, .3$17 per month 


5 rooms, unfurnished..$16 per month.. 


‘And many others in all parts of the 
city. If you wish to rent a house. far- 
‘nished, call and see me ofr write as I 
have a choice lot to select from. 
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Ss. Pp. Creager 
347 S. Broadway. 
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